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WHAT  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 

IS  DOING 

During  the  coining  spring  there  will  be  three  large  special  numbers  of  The 
Pacific  Monthly ;  one  devoted  to  irrigation  on  so  broad  a  scale  that  it  will  serve 
as  a  dictionary  of  information  on  the  subject.  It  will  take  up  irrigation  in  every 
phase,  and  competent  men  will  write  the  articles.  The  national  and  the  private 
enterprises  will  all  be  touched  upon,  and  the  facts  and  conditions  made  so  plain 
that  any  one  who  wishes  information  on  this  subject  will  be  able  to  find  it 
within  the  pages  of  that  magazine. 

Another  number  will  be  devoted  to  Japan,  and  that  country  will  be  taken 
up  in  as  complete  a  manner ;  what  the  Japanese  are  doing  at  home  and  abroad ; 
what  people  of  other  nations  are  doing  in  Japan;  perplexing  questions  which 
confront  that  country,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Jordan  in  this  number  of  the  maga- 
zine, will  all  be  treated. 

Another  number  will  be  devoted  to  Alaska,  a  country  that  is  proving  itself 
to  be  greater  in  every  respect  than  any  one  thought  in  1897  and  1898,  the  time 
of  the  Klondike  strike.  Alaska  will  also  be  taken  up  in  as  thorough  a  manner 
as  the  other  questions. 

The  February  number  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  will  have  a  leading  article 
upon  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  western  country, — the  war  for 
range  between  the  sheep  and  cattle  men. 


William  Winter,  the  dean  of  dramatic  critics,  who  has  written  for  the  New 
York  Tribune  many  years,  contributes  the  leading  article  to  this  number  of  The 
Pacific  Monthly,  "The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona."  The  writings  of  Mr.  Win- 
ter will  appear  in  The  Pacific  Monthly  again  during  the  year. 


WHAT  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  IS  DOING. 


Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity, in  this  number  of  The  Pacific  Monthly,  contributes  ' '  The  Sequel  in  Japan, ' ' 
the  best  and  most  comprehensive  article  that  has  been  written  upon  Japan  since 
the  war.  Dr.  Jordan  contributed  to  the  December  number  of  The  Pacific 
Monthly  a  romance  in  verse  "To  Lady  Alice  Courteney,"  which  attracted 
verj'  wide  attention  on  account  of  the  unusual  style,  and  the  note  of  the  new 
romance  which  it  struck. 

During  the  spring  there  will  be  two  or  more  contributions  by  Dr.  Jordan 
published  in  the  magazine;  one  on  salmon  and  one  on  trout,  subjects  regarding 
which  Dr.  Jordan  is  the  acknowledged  authority.  These  will  be  illustrated 
with  very  beautiful  drawings  by  Shekko  Shimada. 


WHAT  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  IS  DOIiVG. 


Dr.  William  H.  Galvani,  who  contributed  to  the  October  number  of  The 
Pacific  Monthly  "Russia's  Duplicity,"  and  to  the  December  number  "Russia's 
Struggle  for  Freedom, ' '  will  contribute  to  the  February  number  of  The  Pacific 
Monthly  an  article  upon  "The  Student"  in  Russia;  what  the  term  means,  and 
how  all  the  students  for  the  last  80  years  have  been  persecuted  whenever  they 
expressed  natural  and  liberal  ideas,  many  of  them  dying  in  exile  and  prison. 
Mr.  Galvani  himself  is  such  a  student,  and  his  article  will  contain  much  infor- 
mation regarding  the  status  of  afifairs  in  Russia,  which  is  only  had  by  a  few  men 
in  this  country. 


WHAT  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  IS  DOING. 


Julian  Hawthorne,  the  journalist  and  novelist,  contributes  to  this  issue  of 
The  Pacific  Monthly  an  appreciation  of  ' '  California  and  the  Calif ornians. ' '  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  besides  being  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  one  of  the  few 
American  writers  who  are  classed  with  the  best  English  authors,  is  a  writer 
of  note  himself,  and  takes  a  particular  interest  in  the  Pacific  Coast  country. 
His  writings  will  be  seen  in  the  pages  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  again. 


WHAT  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  IS  DOING. 


Arthur  A.  Greene,  with  the  charm  of  diction  of  Carlyle  and  a  freshness  of 
imagination  all  his  own,  will  contribute  to  The  Pacific  Monthly  for  February 
an  article  on  "The  Life  of  the  Ranch  Child."  Those  who  have  read  during  the 
latter  part  of  1905  Mr.  Greene 's  ' '  Back  to  the  Streets, ' '  published  in  the  October 
number  of  The  Pacific  Monthly,  and  his  "Grafters  and  Fakers"  in  the  Novem- 
ber number,  will  look  forward  to  this. 

It  has  been  a  fad  among  magazines  to  publish  stories  about  children  and 
the  life  of  children,  but  none  have  touched  that  busy  child  who  is  raised  among 
the  cattle  and  sheep.  Mr.  Greene  has  lived  the  life  of  the  mountains  and  plains 
and  knows  his  subject. 
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Among  the  contributions  to  The  Pacific  Monthly  in  the  last  few  months, 
the  editors  of  the  magazine  are  particularly  proud  of  an  article  upon  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  by  the  Honorable  John  Barrett,  formerly  Minister  to  Panama.  What 
Mr.  Barrett  said  then  had  not  been  said  by  the  men  who  are  going  to  make  the 
canal  a  success,  and  everything  he  said  has  received  recent  substantiation. 


WHAT  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  IS  DOING. 


Homer  Davenport,  who  is  distinctly  a  citizen  of  the  West  and  stands  for 
all ' '  The  West ' '  means,  in  the  November  and  December  numbers  of  The  Pacific 
Monthly  for  1905,  spoke  freely  of  himself  in  an  interview.  "The  Personal  Nar- 
rative of  Homer  Davenport"  has  had  a  wide  popularity  that  is  witnessed  by 
the  fact  that  the  November  and  December  issues  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  sold 
out  much  sooner  than  usual. 


WHAT  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  IS  DOING. 


Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood,  who  with  his  "Impressions"  in  The  Pacific 
Monthly,  has  made  a  plea  for  independence,  contributes  to  this  issue  of  the 
magazine  an  article  upon  the  best  books  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Wood  in  all  his  writings  condemns  the  pride  of  power  and  all  public 
movements  which  are  not  thoroughly  democratic.    He  has  become  known  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  on  account  of  his  striking  opinions  on  mat 
ters  of  public  moment,  as  expressed  through  the  pages  of  The  Pacific  Monthly. 
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Txe  GRAND  CANYON  of  ARIZONA 


By  William  Winter 
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ANY  years  ago  it  was 
my  privilege  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
the  steamship  Alaska, 
on  the  voyage  to  Liver- 
]X)ol.  She  took  a 
northerly  course  and 
presently  passed  near  to  icebergs,  in  a 
region  of  intense  cold;  and  there  came  a 
day  when  she  was  the  center  of  one  of 
the  most  sublime  pageants  ever  seen  by 
human  eyes.  She  was  carrying  sail  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  steaming;  for  the 
wind,  though  blowing  a  gale,  was  fair, 
and  the  sea,  though  rough  and  angry, 
was  not  tempestuous.  Suddenly  a  great 
and  dense  haze  of  silvery  mist  swept  over 
the  ocean;  a  white  squall  struck  the  ship; 
and,  almost  in  a  moment,  sail  after  sail 
was  ripped  from  her  yardarms,  as  if  those 
sails  had  been  so  many  sheets  of  paper; 
while,  as  she  reeled  and  plunged  in  the 
weltering  surges,  her  hardy  sailors,  re- 
sponding to  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  boat- 
swain, nimbly  and  with  laughter,  swarmed 
up  the  shrouds,  to  cut  away  the  flapping 
canvas,  and  give  it  to  the  merciless  wind. 
For  a  little  while  nothing  could  be  -seen 
but  huge,  white-crested  waves,  all  round 
the  ship.  Then,  overhead,  the  white 
mist   lessened   and   parted;   the   stainless 


blue  dome  of  the  sky  became  visible;  the 
encircling  vapors  began  to  grow  trans- 
parent; the  whole  wide  expanse  of  ocean 
was  once  more  disclosed — agitated,  and 
rolling  fiercely  imder  the  stress  of  tem- 
pest— and,  from  verge  to  verge  of  the 
horizon,  the  heavens  were  spanned  with 
colossal  arches  of  brilliant  rainbow. 
Never  had  it  been  my  fortune  to  behold 
a  scene  of  such  commingled  terror  and 
glory;  nor — though  I  was  aboard  the 
Augusta  Victoria  in  October,  1889,  when 
she  nearly  foundered,  in  the  most  terrible 
of  ocean  storms — have  I  gazed  on  any 
spectacle  of  natural  grandeur  commensur- 
ate with  it  until  now — when  I  stand  upon 
the  verge  of  this  dread  abyss,  at  once  beau- 
tiful and  awful,  and  look  across  the  tow- 
ers and  castles,  the  crags  and  mountains, 
the  weird  caverns  and  subterranean  floods 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona. 

No  figure  of  speech  can  do  more  than 
faintly  suggest  this  sublime  spectacle. 
Viewed  from  above,  this  is  a  vast,  ruined 
city,  in  some  remote,  prehistoric  age  shat- 
tered, as  by  an  earthquake,  and  hurled 
pell-mell  into  chaos.  Here  are  innumer- 
able and  indescribable  shapes  of  architec- 
tural fabric;  some  preserving  the  sym-, 
metry  of  buttressed  cathedral  walls  and 
battlemented  towers;  some  looming  like 
huge  castles,  fortified  on  the  verge  of 
precipitous  chasms ;  some  showing  a  long 
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Grand    Canyon    from    Grand    View    Point. 

and  lone  vista  of 
vacant  colonnades ; 
and  some  rearing 
themselves  in  the 
gloom  like  the  pon- 
derous, sinister, 
grim  monster  that 
rose  from  the  slime 
of  the  early  world. 
This  terrific  gash 
js  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  long, 
and  more  than  a 
mile  deep,  and  its 
area  exceeds  two 
thousand  square 
miles.  From  the 
El  Tovar  rim,  on 
which  I  stand,  to 
the  gleaming,  snow- 
veined  crags  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this 
stupendous  cleft, 
the  distance  is  thir- 
teen miles.   Human 

\ision  can  not  take  in  the  full  extent  of 
this  wide  pageant  of  terror  and  glory,  nor 
is  it  within  the  capacity  of  words  to  set 
forth  its  overwhelming  splendor.  '  The 
plain  on  which  I  stand  is  nearly  eight 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and  here, 
in  a  prodigious  fissure — gaunt,  abrupt, 
frightful,  and  wonderful — are  assembled 
mountains,  valleys,  enormous  rocks, 
precipitous  crags,  ravines  of  mystery  and 
forests  of  gloom,  through  which  the  black 
waters  of  the  Colorado  rush  onward,  in 
their  resistless  flow,  and  over  which  the 
dauntless  eagle  wings  his  upward  flight 
to  meet  the  sun.  All  the  forms  are  here 
that  imagination  could  construct,  and  all 


Eleven-hundred-foot  wall  on  trail  to  Grand  View  Point. 


the  colors  are  here  that  glow  in  sunset 
skies.  Far  down  in  this  subterranean 
vista  the  forests  show  like  green  lawns. 
Not  less  than  seven  geologic  periods  in 
the  physical  history  of  the  planet  are  dis- 
played in  the  layers  of  tinted  rock — black, 
green,  gray,  red,  brown,  blue,  pink, 
orange,  and  alabaster,  with  many  other 
mingled  hues^that  constitute  the  walls 
of  this  colossal  gorge;  walls  that  seem 
continuous  and  unbroken,  yet  everywhere 
are  rifted  with  lateral  fissures,  the  beds 
of  mountain  streams  that  swell  the  flood 
of  the  great  Colorado  Eiver.  The  Ameri- 
can continent  has  nowhere  else  a  spectacle 
to  show  commensurate  with  this  in  beau- 
ty, grandeur,  and 
awe. 

You  would,  per- 
h  a  p  s  remember, 
standing  here,  what 
you  have  read  about 
the  Colorado,  that 
mysterious  stream 
which,  rising  in 
Utah,  flows  west 
and  south,  for  two 
thousand  miles, 
crossing  the  north- 
west corner  of  Ari- 
zona, skirting  the 
eastern  limits  of 
Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia, draining  a 
tract  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand 
square  miles,  and 
emptying  itself,  at 
last,  into  the  Gulf 
of  California,  in 
Mexico.     It  is   this 


View   of   Grand   Canyon    from   Panorama   Point. 
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Hopi   House. 

mighty  river,  with 
the  auxiliar  powers 
of  earthquake, 
storm  and  cloud — 
operant  through 
ages — that  has  hol- 
lowed .this  appal- 
ling canyon;  reared 
these  mountains ; 
fashioned  these 
vales  and  glades ; 
and  carved  and 
tinted  these  turrets, 
bastions,  and  pin- 
nacles, making  a 
pageant  of  ghastly 
desolation  and  yet 
of  frightful  vital- 
ity, such  as  neither 
Dante  nor  Milton, 
in  their  most  sub- 
lime conceptions, 
ever  even  approach- 
ed. The  pen  of  de- 
scription falters,  in 
the  presence  of  things  that  can  not 
be  described.  Much,  nevertheless,  has 
been  done  to  bring  this  wonder  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  The  existence 
of  the  canyon  has  been  known  for  more 
than  three  hundred  and  sixty  years,  but 
the  Colorado  apparently  was  never  thor- 
oughly explored  until,  in  1869,  Major 
Powell  sailed  on  it,  from  Green  Eiver 
City,  in  Utah,  to  the  Virgin  River  in 
California,  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles,  devoting  more  than  three 
months  to  the  voyage,  and,  while  setting 
an  example  of  splendid  courage  and  en- 
durance, adding  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  and  opening  to  the  civilized 
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human  race  a  new  realm  of  wonder  and 
delight.  Major  Powell's  impressive  and 
charming  journal  of  that  voyage  remains 
the  standard  authority  on  this  subject — 
that  best  of  all  narratives,  the  narrative 
at  first  hand. 

The  trip  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Ari- 
zona can  be  easily  made  now,  as  an  in- 
cident of  the  journey  between  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles — a  journey  that  is  an- 
nually taken  by  thousands  of  travelers, 
over  the  lines  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad, 
and  taken  not  merely  in  comfort,  but  in 
positive  luxury.  Leaving  the  main  line 
at  the  town  "of  Williams,  the  pilgrim 
boards  a  train  for  El  Tovar,  about  sixty 
miles  northward, 
and,  after  a  run  of 
three  hours,  through 
copses  of  live  oak 
and  long  rolling 
stretches  of  lonely 
pasture  land,  is  de- 
posited in  a  spa- 
cious, home-like  ho- 
tel on  the  brink  of 
the  great  chasm. 
Here  is  elegance  of 
environment ;  here 
is  gracious  hospital- 
ity; here  is  rest; 
and,  above  all,  here 
is  incomp  arable 
natural  grandeur, 
to  stimulate  high 
thought;  to  awaken 
religious  -ijmotion ; 
and,  while  suggest- 
ing man's  frailty, 
in  contrast  with 
Nature's       stupen- 


In  the  Buckskin  mountains  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
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Grand    Canyon    fruin    Graiid    View    Point. 

and  lone  vista  of 
vacant  colonnades ; 
and  some  rearing 
themselves  in  the 
gloom  like  the  pon- 
derous, sinister, 
grim  monster  that 
rose  from  the  slime 
of  the  early  world. 
This  terrific  gash 
is  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  long, 
and  more  than  a 
mile  deep,  and  its 
area  exceeds  two 
thousand  square 
miles.  From  the 
El  Tovar  rim,  on 
which  I  stand,  to 
the  gleaming,  snow- 
veined  crags  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this 
stupendous  cleft, 
the  distance  is  thir- 
teen miles.   Human 

\ision  can  not  take  in  the  full  extent  of 
this  wide  pageant  of  terror  and  glory,  nor 
is  it  within  the  capacity  of  words  to  set 
forth  its  overwhelming  splendor.  The 
plain  on  which  I  stand  is  nearly  eight 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and  here, 
in  a  prodigious  fissure — gaunt,  abrupt, 
frightful,  and  wonderful — are  assembled 
mountains,  valleys,  enormous  rocks, 
precipitous  crags,  ravines  of  mystery  and 
forests  of  gloom,  through  which  the  black 
waters  of  the  Colorado  rush  onward,  in 
their  resistless  flow,  and  over  which  the 
dauntless  eagle  wings  his  upward  flight 
to  meet  the  sun.  All  the  forms  are  here 
that  imagination  could  construct,  and  all 
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the  colors  are  here  that  glow  in  sunset 
skies.  Far  down  in  this  subterranean 
vista  the  forests  show  like  green  lawns. 
Not  less  than  seven  geologic  periods  in 
the  physical  history  of  the  planet  are  dis- 
played in  the  layers  of  tinted  rock — black, 
green,  gray,  red,  brown,  blue,  pink, 
orange,  and  alabaster,  with  many  other 
mingled  hues — that  constitute  the  walls 
of  this  colossal  gorge;  walls  that  seem 
continuous  and  unbroken,  yet  everywhere 
are  rifted  with  lateral  fissures,  the  beds 
of  mountain  streams  that  swell  the  flood 
of  the  great  Colorado  Eiver.  The  Ameri- 
can continent  has  nowhere  else  a  spectacle 
to  show  commensurate  with  this  in  beau- 
ty, grandeur,  and 
awe. 

You  would,  per- 
h  a  p  s  remember, 
standing  here,  what 
you  have  read  about 
the  Colorado,  that 
mysterious  stream 
which,  rising  in 
Utah,  flows  west 
and  south,  for  two 
thousand  miles, 
crossing  the  north- 
west corner  of  Ari- 
zona, skirting  the 
eastern  limits  of 
Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia, draining  a 
tract  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand 
square  miles,  and 
emptying  itself,  at 
last,  into  the  Gulf 
of  California,  in 
Mexico.     It  is    this 
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mighty  river,  with 
the  auxiliar  powers 
of  earthquake, 
storm  and  cloud — 
operant  through 
ages — that  has  hol- 
lowed this  appal- 
ling canyon;  reared 
these  mountains ; 
fashioned  these 
vales  and  glades ; 
and  carved  and 
tinted  these  turrets, 
bastions,  and  pin- 
nacles, making  a 
pageant  of  ghastly 
desolation  and  yet 
of  frightful  vital- 
ity, such  as  neither 
Dante  nor  Milton, 
in  their  most  sub- 
lime conceptions. 
ever  even  approach- 
ed. The  pen  of  de- 
scription falters,  in 
the  presence  of  things  that  can  not 
be  described.  Much,  nevertheless,  has 
been  done  to  bring  this  wonder  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  The  existence 
of  the  canyon  has  been  known  for  more 
than  three  hundred  and  sixty  years,  but 
the  Colorado  apparently  was  never  thor- 
oughly explored  until,  in  1869,  Major 
Powell  sailed  on  it,  from  Green  River 
City,  in  Utah,  to  the  Virgin  River  in 
California,  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles,  devoting  more  than  three 
months  to  the  voyage,  and,  while  setting 
an  example  of  splendid  courage  and  en- 
durance, adding  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  and  opening  to  the  civilized 
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human  race  a  new  realm  of  wonder  and 
delight.  Major  Powell's  impressive  and 
charming  journal  of  that  voyage  remains 
the  standard  authority  on  this  subject — 
that  best  of  all  narratives,  the  narrative 
at  first  hand. 

The  trip  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Ari- 
zona can  be  easily  made  now,  as  an  in- 
cident of  the  journey  between  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles — a  journey  that  is  an- 
nually taken  by  thousands  of  travelers, 
over  the  lines  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad, 
and  taken  not  merely  in  comfort,  but  in 
positive  luxury.  Leaving  the  main  line 
at  the  town  "of  Williams,  the  pilgrim 
boards  a  train  for  El  Tovar,  about  sixty 
miles  northward, 
and,  after  a  run  of 
three  hours,  through 
copses  of  live  oak 
and  long  rolling 
stretches  of  lonely 
pasture  land,  is  de- 
posited in  a  spa- 
cious, home-like  ho- 
tel on  the  brink  of 
the  great  chasm. 
Here  is  elegance  of 
environment ;  here 
is  gracious  hospital- 
ity; here  is  rest; 
and,  above  all,  here 
is  incomp  arable 
natural  grandeur, 
to  stimulate  high 
thought;  to  awaken 
religious  -jmotion ; 
and,  while  suggest- 
ing man's  frailty, 
in  contrast  with 
Nature's       stupen- 
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Indian  camp  by  moonlight. 

■dous  force,  prompt- 
ing also  remem- 
brance of  the  dig- 
nity of  man's  intel- 
lectual being,  by 
which  all  the  pow- 
ers of  physical  na- 
t  u  r  e  have  been 
made  the  servants 
of  his  will.  The 
atmosphere  of  this 
place  is  that  of  re- 
finement and  peace. 
There  is  no  din  of 
wheels  or  whistles. 
Nobody  is  in  haste. 
The  cool,  sweet  air 
is  freighted  with 
songs  of  many 
birds.  The  wind 
sighs  in  the  pine 
trees.  Wreaths  of 
mist  float  upward 
from  the  strange 
depths  of  the  be- 
wildering vale,  and 
drift  over  the  submerged  mountain  peaks, 
and  vanish  in  the  blue  dome  of  heaven. 
The  shapes  of  fortress,  or  mosque,  or.  tem- 
ple seem  continually  to  change,  as  they 
catch  the  sunlight  and  reflect  its  gleams. 
Your  mind  is  continually  occupied  as  you 
gaze,  and  your  heart  is  moved  with  feel- 
ing that  is  far  too  deep  for  words.  Hour 
after  hour  you  would  sit,  entranced,  at 
the  edge  of  this  mighty  subterranean 
spectacle,  amazed  at  its  magnitude, 
charmed  by  its  resplendent  diversity,  lost 
in  the  wonder  and  the  glory  of  it,  for- 
getful of  self,  and  conscious  only  of  the 
divine  spirit. 

In  parts  of  this  gigantic  ravine  traces 
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are  found  of  ClifE  Dwellers — of  prehis- 
toric man.  The  imagination  peoples 
these  depths  with  strange  tribes,  and  con- 
jures up  strange  scenes  of  peace  or  war — 
the  crude  devotional  rites  of  savages,  or 
their  orgies  of  festival,  or  their  terrible 
deeds  of  conflict  and  slaughter.  For  mil- 
lions of  years  life  and  death  have  been 
going  on  in  these  abodes  of  mystery — no 
records  remaining  of  the  beings  that  have 
lived  and  died.  The  frowning  rocks  are 
lierc,  and  here  are  the  dark  streams;  but 
here  is  no  historic  revelation  of  the  ex- 
jjcrience  of  mankind,  and — except  to  the 
geologist  or  the  poet — here  is  no  voice  of 
the  Past.  The  geol- 
ogist, as  he  scans 
the  rocks,  can  read 
in  them  the  story  of 
the  building  of  the 
world;  the  poet,  as 
lie  absorbs  the  whole 
awful  scene,  and 
looks  from  earth  to 
heaven,  can  deeply 
feel,  and  perhaps 
can,  in  some  meas- 
ure, interpret  the 
vast  physical  design 
:ind  the  sacred  spir- 
itual purpose  of 
God. 

The  Indians  have 
always  known  this 
weird  and  dread 
abode  of  danger 
and  magnificence, 
but  it  never  was  an 
Indian  habit  to 
communicate  se- 
crets.      Much     ro- 
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mauce  must  have  happened  here;  many 
tragedies  must  have  been  actid;  and  if 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  ever  return  to  this 
earth  (as  some  of  us  believe  they  do), 
this  mystic  vale  of  glorious  desolation  is, 
surely,  haunted.  At  night  and  under 
moonlight — which  can  but  feebly  pene- 
trate below  its  verge — this  seeming  void 
gives  momentary  glimpses  of  spectral 
forms,  such  as  Ossian  saw,  in  the  mist- 
wreaths  that  float  over  Morven  and  dark- 
en the  hills  of  Mull.  Faint  murmurs 
ascend  from  it,  as  of  ghosts  that  whisper 
of  earthly  sins  not  expiated  yet,  and 
earthly  griefs  not  yet  forgotten.  Here, 
then,  is  a  place  (and  this,  humbly  and 
reverently,  is  all  that  can  be  said  to  hon- 
or it),  where  the  imaginative  mind  can 
discover  boundless  inspiration,  alike  of 
ecstasy  and  terror,  and  where  the  soul  is 
exalted,  thrilled,  and  satisfied  with  su- 
pernal beauty. 

For  the  traveler,  no  emphasis  of  com- 
mendation would  be  excessive.  American 
pilgrims  will  cross  the  ocean,  will  seek 
the  Alps,  will  penetrate  the  wilds  of  Rus- 
sian Siberia,  will  traverse  Indian  wilds 
and  African  deserts,  in  search  of  novelty, 
and  yet  they  will  neglect  this  greatest  of 
novelties,  this  surpassing  wonder  of  their 
native  land !  More  and  more,  however, 
the  compelling  charm  of  the  West  is  mak- 
ing itself  felt  in  Eastern  cities,  and  more 
and  more  the  tide  of  travel  flows  toward 
the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  a  very  lovely 
country,  this  realm  of  sunshine,  that 
stretches  through  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  California,  to  the  flower-gemmed 
fringe  of  the  Western  sea.  Even  in  mid- 
summer, the  lovely  grandeur  of  its  vast 
prairies,  the  solemn,  inscrutable  silence 
of  its  great  mountains,  the  slumberous 
tone  of  its  brown  shrubbery,  the  mystery 
of  its  endless  valleys,  and  the  peace  of 
its  little  hamlets  exert  an  irresistible  fas- 
cination. But  now,  when,  by  day,  the 
fragrant  air  is  cool  with  wafture  from  the 
mountain  snow,  and  when,  by  night,  the 
heavens  are  gorgeous  with  unnumbered 
blazing  stars — larger,  brighter,  more  roy- 
ally magnificent  than  are  ever  seen  in  our 
cold  northern  clime — it  completely  cap- 
tures the  heart.  No  one  would  leave  it, 
except  at  the  summons  of  duty.     No  one 


that  ever  truly  entered  into  its  freedom 
and  absorbed  its  glory  can  long  subsist  in 
exile  from  its  friendly  embrace.  AU 
along  the  way  to  it,  after  you  leave  Kan- 
sas, there  are  strange  allurements  that 
stimulate  the  fancy,  and  when  you  are 
passing  through  it  there  is  a  continuous 
proces^on  of  surprises — the  miles  and 
miles  of  mountain  rampart;  the  odorous 
pine  woods;  the  petrified  forest;  the  lone 
forts ;  the  lingering  Indian  tribes ;  the  in- 
terminable stretches  of  vacant  land  and 
solitary  sky,  so  suggestive  of  the  endless 
universe,  and  so  comforting  in  the  sense 
that  they  convey  of  escape  from  the  con- 
stricted habitations  of  man — and  when,  at 
last,  you  reach  the  Pacific  shore,  there  is  a 
life  that  blends  at  once  action  and  re- 
pose, in  a  delicious  harmony  of  content; 
not  the  content  of  vegetation,  but  that  of 
tingling  vitality,  at  the  utmost  tension 
of  nervous  existence.  Was  it  Berkeley 
who  told  us,  in  antique  verse,  that  the 
course  of  Empire  takes  its  way  West- 
ward? If  he  could  "revisit  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon,"  and  see  California  to-day, 
he  would  recognize  that  Empire  has  es- 
tablished itself  on  its  everlasting  throne 
in  the  West,  diffusing  blessings  all  around 
it,  and  having  eternal  sunshine  in  its  heart 
as  well  as  on  its  head. 

And  so  the  present  wanderer  bids  his 
farewell  to  the  wonders  of  the  great 
canyon  and  to  the  beauties  of  the  Golden 
State.  In  the  long  and  dreary  nights 
that  await  him,  on  the  Atlantic  marge,  it 
will  be  a  solace  to  recall  the  visions  that 
Nature  has  imparted  of  her  stupendous 
works;  visions  of  the  black  and  rushing 
torrent  of  the  Colorado,  with  menace  in 
its  music  and  defiance  in  its  gleam;  of 
mountains  that  lurk  in  the  womb  of  the 
earth  and  seem  to  brood  on  grim  and  terri- 
ble secrets  of  cruelty,  torture,  and  death; 
of  altars  deserted  by  their  worshippers, 
yet  glowing  with  iridescent  color,  as 
though  illumined  with  interior  fires;  of 
clouds  that  carve  the  simimits  of  the 
sunken  hills,  and  make  them  beautiful 
with  tracery  beyond  the  reach  of  art;  of 
pageants  so  vast  that  the  imagination  is 
dazed  and  bewildered  in  their  presence; 
and  of  scenes  so  sweetly  peaceful  that  it" 
seems  idle  and  useless  to  turn  away  from 
them  to  mingle  with  the  ways  and  deeds 
of  man,  or  to  think,  or  toil,  or  suffer  any 
more. 


A  WILDWOOD   PILLOW 

By  Mary  H.  Coates 

From  the  bulge  of  the  slopes,  from  the  dip  of  the  heath, 

From  the  cliff  and  the  canyon  far  under; 
From  the  tip  of  the  pine  to  the  vine  underneath — 
Lush  leafage  of  covert  and  sun-ripened  wreath, 
Came  this  mingling  of  wildwood  plunder. 

There  is  velvety  balm  plucked  from  mountain  plateaus, 
And  musk  from  the  glen  dank  and  narrow; 

There  is  tang  of  the  wold  when  the  chamisal  blows. 

There  is  balsamic  twig  and  petal  of  rose. 
With  pungence  of  spikenard  and  yarrow. 

The  fennel  ran  riot  where  the  meadow  lark  spilt 

Its  lyrical  happiness  over; 
And  the  sages  were  tufted  from  summit  to  hilt 
When  the  mourning  dove  croons  and  the  bees  tip-tilt 

The  honey-sweet  heads  of  clover. 

The  attar  of  trilliums  filled  the  ravine 

With  the  joy  of  the  first  spring  flower; 
And  the  sun  of  mid-summer  wove  redolent  green. 
That  ripened  warm-tinted  to  shelter  the  sheen 
Of  the  silvery  virgin's  bower. 

But  today  the  sky  lowers  with  blustering  rain. 

And  the  grosbeak  has  gone  from  the  willow; 
Yet  the  murk  fades  away  in  a  luminous  train. 
For  Nature's  glad  heart  slips  not  from  its  chain 
In  the  depths  of  my  herb-scented  pillow. 


The  Midway  at  the  Osaka,  Japan,  Exposition  of  two  years  ago.     The  Shoot  the  Chutes  was  a  prominent 

and   well-patronized    attraction. 


THE  SEQUEL  IN  JAPAN 

By  Davia  Starr  Jordon 


THE  war  is  over.     I  am  asked 
to   say,    What   next?     As   to 
Eussia,  no  one  can  say.    The 
.  French   Kevohition   furnishes 
the  only  parallel.     But  there 
are  so  many  new  conditions  in  the  Twen- 
tieth   Century   by   which    Eussia   is    sur- 
rounded and  permeated,  that  there  is  no 


parallel.  Telegraphs,  railroads,  dyna- 
mite, machine  guns — all  these  things  mod- 
ify revolutions  and  on  the  whole  make 
them  less  easy,  while  they  make  ultimate 
reform  more  certain. 

THE    FUTURE    A    CONUNDRUM. 

As  to  Japan,  the  problem  is  equally  un- 
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certain.  The  future  is  in  the  grasp  of  the 
Oriental  mind.  This,  we  say,  we  can  not 
fathom.  At  least,  no  one  has  been  yet  a 
wholly  successful  prophet.  Mostly  the 
Oriental  mind  is  like  any  other  mind;  it 
sees  clearly  and  acts  accordingly.  But 
it  is  old,  very  old,  and  our  race  of  Saxon 
parvenus  on  the  field  of  history  can  not 
grasp  its  sinuosities. 

A  few  things  are  certain.  One  is  this, 
Old  Japan — new  Japan  has  come  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  The  one  leads 
through  military  glory  to  empire,  to  the 
lime-light  glare  and  scare-heads  of  news- 
papers, to  national  bankruptcy  and  politi- 
cal degradation.  The  other  leads  through 
economy,  patience,  education,  develop- 
ment of  resources  to  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  the  highest  races.  Doubtless 
the  future  will  be  between  the  two,  for 
history  never  throws  a  clean  switch,  but 
it  is  not  yet  clear  which  set  of  influences 
will  in  the  long  run  have  the  lead. 

DIVERGING  ROADS. 

Doubtless  the  great  indemnity  was  to 


be  the  chief  agency  in  the  lime-light  pro- 
gram, and  the  loss  of  this  indemnity  may 
prove  to  be  a  saving  influence  in  Japan. 
This  indemnity  could  have  been  used  for 
just  those  things  Japan  will  find  most 
hurtful,  a  swollen  army  and  navy,  a  sub- 
sidized commerce,  protected  manufac- 
tures, the  appearance  of  prosperity,  and 
the  mailed  fist  for  the  holding  of  Korea 
and  Manchuria. 

Peace  without  subsidy  checks  this 
scheme.  Money-lenders  charge  a  high 
rate  of  interest  on  their  contributions  to 
glory.  Some  part  of  this  program  can 
not  be  avoided,  though  withal  there  must 
be  an  increase  in  taxes.  Korea  will  re- 
main Japanese.  Togo  will  lead  a  fleet, 
and  there  must  be  trained  officers  and  a 
standing  army.  The  need  of  this,  and 
the  dangers  from  Japanese  jingoism  are 
alike  reduced  by  the  sobering  alliance 
with  Great  Britain. 

BAD    INFLUENCES    AT    WORK. 

It  is  probably  true  that  some  Japanese 
have  fancied  that  Japan  should  continue 
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to  lead  the  warfare  of  civilization,  Eng- 
land and  America  paying  the  bills  and 
the  wealth  of  Eussia  being  the  final  re- 
ward. One  of  the  current  charges  against 
Japan  is  that  not  all  Japanese  are  wise, 
pacific,  or  virtuous.  It  is  true  that  Japan 
has  her  snobs,  her  fools,  her  knaves,  her 
hoodlums,  and  her  jingoes — just  the  same 
as  the  most  favored  nations.  But  she 
has  also  her  men  of  sense  and  foresight, 
and  these  still  have,  and  in  my  belief  will 
continue  to  have,  the  upper  hand.  Their 
first  task  must  be  to  disband  their  army 
as  we  disbanded  ours  in  '65.  No  longer 
needed  as  soldiers,  let  them  be  citizens 
again.  Japan  has  shown  the  perfection 
of  military  science  in  forming  this  army; 
an  equal  effort  in  a  greater  science  is 
needed  to  dissolve  this  splendid  creation. 

THE  ART  OF  TRADE. 

Once  at  peace,  the  army  disbanded,  the 
Japanese  have  several  things  to  learn. 
They  must  master  the  art  of  trade.  This 
does  not  come  natural  to  them,  and  for 


two  main  reasons :  In  the  first  place, 
deferred  payment,  or  credit,  is  a  feature 
alien  to  the  life  of  old  Japan.  If  a  man 
owes  anything,  let  his  neighbors  pay  it 
and  let  the  amount  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  old  customs  or  forgotten  equities. 
Second,  in  old  Japan  every  effort  was 
made  to  discourage  trade,  barriers  were 
raised — often  physical  walls  of  sand  and 
stones,  around  each  county,  and  a  greater 
wall,  tariff  on  tariff,  about  the  island  em- 
pire as  a  whole.  The  Samurai,  the  feudal 
retainers,  who  through  the  ages  have 
given  Japanese  life-jts  color  and  tone, 
had  no  money — could  neither  buy  nor  sell, 
and  by  law  the  merchant  caste  still  stands 
lowest  of  all,  below  the  artisan,  the 
farmer,  the  coolie  even — only  the  outcast, 
"the  eta,"  and  the  criminal,  being  still 
lower.  So  trade,  as  we  know  it,  must  be 
understood  and  its  rules  must  be  practiced 
before  Japan  can  lead  in  commerce.  The 
power  of  voluntary  co-operation  of  certain 
individuals  as  against  the  community  or 
the  nation  to  do  things  aggressively,  ef- 
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J&panese   street  sweeper  in  his  ^rass  raincoat. 

fectively,  in  a  large  way,  the  Japanese 
have  yet  to  acquire. 

MUST    OBEY    THE    LAAV. 

The  Japanese  must  learn  the  art  of 
law-making  and  law-abiding.  New-made 
statutes  are  of  little  force  in  Japan — the 
law  that  men  obey  is  the  law  of  old  tradi- 
tion. Statutory  legislation,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  protection  of  birds  or  fishes,  is 
secured  with  difficulty — usually  ignored 
when  secured.  The  law  which  counts  is 
the  custom  of  three  thousand  years,  and 
this  the  men  of  Japan  respect — be  it  good 
or  bad. 

Japan  has  yet  to  learn  the  art  of  manu- 
facture— to  do  things  on  a  large  scale, 
and  do  them  right.  Art  in  Japan,  is  a 
matter  of  exquisite  development.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  refined,  more  dainty,  than 
Japanese  things  of  beauty.  But  many 
things  not  beautiful  are  needed  in  Japan 
and  are  made  there;  but  on  the  whole  not 
as  the  Europeans  make  them,  and  not  as 
well.  Japanese  artisanship  is  too  often 
clumsy  and  crude.  It  is  counted  that  in 
factory  work  one  American  worlanan  is 
worth  four  Japanese.  So  that  in  tlie 
large,  common  Japanese  labor  is  not  cheap 
labor — except  in  the  crudest  things   for 


which  coolie  labor  can  be  used.  Cheap 
labor  is  never  cheap.  Tliat  is  cheapest 
in  which  the  individual  man  counts  most. 
It  is  true  that  Japan  has  great  manufac- 
turing cities.  Osaka  is  as  large  as  Man- 
chester or  Pittsburg,  and  her  smoke  hangs 
as  black  over  the  green  fields.  But  it 
will  be  many  years  before  Osaka  can  be  a 
rival  to  these  cities  in  commercial  out- 
put. Yet  in  the  evolution  of  things  that 
time  will  come,  and  the  sooner  the  better 
for  Manchester  and  Pittsburg.  Those 
who  have  something  to  sell  are  always  the 
best  buyers. 

JAPANESE  POOR  FARMERS. 

Japan  has  yet  to  learn  agriculture.  The 
tourist  in  Japan  goes  from  Tokyo  to 
Kyoto,  then  to  Kobe  or  Nagasaki.  He 
knows  the  Japan  of  the  swarming  vil- 
lages, the  dainty  rice  fields,  the  green  tea 
gardens,  the  picturesque  attitudinizing, 
the  hand-painted  landscape.  He  sees,  or 
thinks  he  sees,  that  Japan  is  crowded, 
vastly  overcrowded,  every  foot  of  land 
worked  to  the  utmost,  no  room  for  ex- 
pansion or  extension  of  any  form  of  agri- 
culture. But  this  is  an  optical  illusion. 
In  fact,  barely  half  the  arable  land  of 
Japan  is  cultivated;  13  per  cent  of  the 
whole  territory.  Great  tracts  in  the 
north — fit  for  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  po- 
tatoes, hay,  are  almost  wholly  unused — 
covered  with  swamp  grasses,  logs  and 
woods.  Japan  has  no  roads,  no  horses, 
no  cows,  no  sheep,  no  goats,  no  hogs,  no 
butter,  no  cheese,  no  orchards,  no  vine- 
yards, no  fruit,  no  cabbages,  turnips,  e;\r- 
rots — scarcely  anything  to  show  in  agri- 
culture save  rice,  tea,  lacquer,  taro,  and 
silk.  Nothing  in  domestic  animals  save 
a  few  bodiless  chickens,  half-starved  dogs, 
and  soul-weary  vegetarian  cats. 

Everything  in  agriculture  is  in  the 
style  of  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  is 
wholly  unspocialized.  Nothing  is  worked 
to  the  fullest  modern  economic  advantage. 
Of  course  these  matters  are  clianging  from 
day  to  day,  and  a  sweeping  statement  is 
no  longer  true.  There  is  now  and  then 
a  horse,  a  cow,  an  apple  tree,  a  field  of 
varied  grains.  The  agricultural  stations 
of  the  government  are  doing  their  best  to 
accustom  Japan  to  the  successful  methods 
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of  other  countries.  But  the  population 
of  Japan  could  be  doubled,  without  crowd- 
ing, if  every  resource  were  developed. 

Besides  the  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, Japan  has  a  great  source  of  future 
wealth  in  her  fisheries.  It  is  said  that 
the  waste  of  America  would  feed  Japan. 
But  the  waste  of  Japan  would  feed  an- 
other Japan.  Not  the  lavish  recklessness 
of  abundance,  but  the  waste  of  outworn 
methods  and  the  tyranny  of  agricultural 
tradition.  The  vast  fisheries  of  the  north, 
more  than  doubled  by  the  acquisition  of 
Saghalin,  have  yet  to  be  worked  in  a  com- 
mercial way,  while  the  equally  valuable 
fisheries  of  the  south  are  almost  ruined 
for  lack  of  protection. 

NEED   OF    EDfCATION. 

Japan  must  spend  far  more  for  educa- 
tion. Eapid  as  her  progress  has  been,  it 
needs  extention  in  the  direction  of  in- 
dividualism and  democracy.  She  must 
educate  men  as  men — not  as  part  of  a 
group  or  a  caste.  Real  democracy  must 
replace  what  is  still  left  of  feudal  com- 
munism. Japan  must  break  down  caste 
absolutely  and  forever  if  she  learns  to 
make  the  best  of  whatever  of  varied  talent 
may  arise  among  her  people.  The  strong 
men  born  in  the  nobility  alone  can  never 
make  a  great  nation.  They  may  make 
an  efficient  bureaucracy,  nothing  better. 
It  takes  all  the  force  there  is  for  a  nation 
to  do  her  part  among  strong  nations.  As 
things  are  in  Japan,  the  trade  or  profes- 
sion is  greater  than  the  man.  He  is 
known  by  his  clothes  and  his  badges.  The 
student  is  all  student,  he  can  do  nothing 
but  study ;  the  warrior  is  all  warrior,  he 
knows  nothing  but  fighting;  the  jinrikisha 
man  is  all  legs;  the  farmer  is  all  farmer. 
His  clothing  was  fashioned  for  him  two 
thousand  years  before  he  was  born,  and 
he  can  never  change  it.  He  is  chained 
to  his  caste  aud  can  not  get  out  of  it — 
whatever  his  fitness  for  other  or  higher 
things.  For  all  these  reasons,  personal 
ambition  has  little  play  in  Japan,  and 
there  is  less  power  of  adaptability  io  new 
conditions  than  there  should  be,  however 
great  this  power  may  seem,  as  compared 
with  that  shown  in  India  or  China. 


Japanese  lady  in  outdoor  costume. 

The  absorption  of  the  man  in  the  state 
— most  effective  in  the  late  war,  must 
never  be  so  effective  again.  The  man 
should  do  more  than  the  state,  as  he  is 
more  than  the  Sabbath.  In  a  more  ad- 
vanced civilization  than  that  of  Japan, 
the  state  is  a  creation  of  the  man.  It 
exists  for  his  convenience,  for  his  develop- 
ment, and  has  no  other  divine  right  or 
consequence.  Hence  the  trust  patriotism 
is  loyalty  to  man — and  to  the  man's  coun- 
try only  as  the  country  serves  its  men. 

I    >  DAY  OF  INDIVIDUALISM. 

'  The  present  war  can  not  fail  to  hasten 
the  day  of  individualism  in  Japan.  For 
better  or  for  worse,  social  conditions  will 
align  themselves  to  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Among  other  things,  this  will 
change  the  status  of  women.  In  old 
Japan  the  woman  is  the  most  perfect  type 
of  self-abnegation.  The  most  beautiful 
self-renunciation  is  the  ideal  womanhood. 
But  with  advancing  civilization,  which 
means  the  growth  of  individual  responsi- 
bility, woman  becomes  more  human,  less 
an  angel,  less  a  slave.  In  Europe,  a  test 
of  the  spread  of  democracy  is  seen  in  the 
number  of  women  riding  on  the  trains. 
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The   Japanese    take   the   little   things   of   life   lightly.      To   he   upset   in    a   jinrikisha   is   quite    a   joke. 


In  a  few  years,  the  number  has  relatively 
doubled.  So  has  the  number  of  women 
in  the  universities.  So  will  it  be  in  Ja- 
pan, and  with  the  individualism  of 
woman,  will  rise  a  higher  morality,  less 
ideal — more  real.  In  these  changes  there 
will  be  shocks  of  opinion;  there  will  be 
labor  troubles;  there  will  be  riots  and 
breaches  in  the  fine  art  of  Japanese 
politeness.  Japan  in  convulsion  will  be 
less  agreeable  than  Japan  in  the  calm  of 
her  ancient  glories,  and  Japan,  like  all 
other  nations,  must  suffer  her  growing 
pains. 


THE   BEST   OF    OLD  JAPAN. 

But  in  the  growth  of  Japan  some  things 
will  endure.  The  idealism  of  patriotism, 
the  spirit  of  Bushido,  the  fine  art  of  the 
"warrior's"  way,  will  never  die  away. 
"Scratch  a  Japanese,"  says  a  Japanese 
writer,  "and  you  will  always  find  a 
Samurai,"  an  idealist,  a  devotee,  an  artist 
in  personal  relations,  and  self-sacrifice. 
Science  will  always  flourish  in  Japan.  It 
finds  no  rank  growth  of  superstition  to 
bar  its  way.  It  will  reach  its  own  more 
swiftly  than  in  Europe.  It  will  be  potent 
not  alone  in  war  and  medicine,  but  it  will 


Oot.aC  tiM  buildintri  at  the   Osaka  Exposition,   showing  how  the  Japanese   follow  the  conventional 
European   and   American   arohiteoture. 
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Something   of  the   hold   tradition   and   the  old   ways   have   over   the   Japanese   can   be   gained   from   this 

photograph    of    a    harge-load.      The    Japanese    are    as    aggressive    in    maintaining    the 

old  as  in  taking  up  the  new. 


be  taken  seriously  in  all  its  ramifications. 
In  future  times  it  will  cost  more  to  live 
in  Japan  than  it  does  now,  .for  men  will 
be  worth  more.  The  birth  rate  will  be 
lowered  and  the  death  rate  as  well.  The 
rich  will  grow  richer  and  the  poor  poorer, 
as  in  other  civilized  lands,  for  the  anti- 
quated feudal  socialism  which  prevents 
men  from  rising  also  keeps  men  from 
falling.  Men,  becoming  more  important, 
will  demand  more  for  themselves  and  ask 
more  of  others.  Individual  Japanese  will 
come  to  the  front  in  the  work  of  the 
world,  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  certain,  that 


on  the  whole  the  new  Japan  will  be 
greater  than  the  old.  She  will  do  her 
part  in  civilization  in  larger  and  larger 
degree,  without  losing  her  old  charm  or 
the  fragrance  of  her  old  ideals. 

THE  YELLOW  ENLIGHTENMENT. 

Not  long  ago  we  heard  much  of  the 
yellow  peril,  of  the  400,000,000  of  China- 
men who,  under  the  lead  of  40,000,000 
Japanese,  would  suddenly  awaken,  rush 
to  arms,  climb  over  the  Great  Wall  to 
trample  and  destroy  our  western  civiliza- 
tion.     All  this  is  crude  nonsense.    Unless 


The   Japanese   do  not   stop   at  home   on  account  of   bad  weather. 
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we  of  the  west  lend  Asia  the  money,  she 
will  never  send  an  army  against  Europe. 
Asia  is  poor  and  Europe  is  rich,  and  war 
burns  out  wealth  as  it  burns  out  vitality. 
The  best  security  for  peace  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  bankers  will  no  longer  stand 
for  war.  But  a  yellow  awakening  is  sure 
to  come.  It  is  not  a  yellow  peril,  but  a 
yellow  enlightenment.  The  dawn  will 
come  to  China  as  it  has  already  come  to 
Japan.  More  slowly  the  sun  rises  over 
Chinese  lethargy,  but  in  much  the  same 
way.  In  the  Bo.xer  times,  while  I  was  in 
Japan,  Japanese  gentlemen  have  said  to 
me,  "We  know  how  those  people  feel  to- 
wards foreigners.  We  used  to  feel  just 
that  way  ourselves."  Better  feelings  will 
come  to  China  later  on.  The  Chinese  will 
know  the  feelings  of  the  men  who  endowed 
the  great  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo, 
an  institution  consecrated  not  to  the 
best  of  Japan,  but  to  the  best  of  the  world. 
The  best  index  of  the  greatness  of  a 
nation  is  given  by  its  universities.  The 
awakening  of  China  will  come  through 
Japan.     Already  5,000  Chinese  students 


are  in  the  Imperial  University  and  in  the 
colleges  of  Tokyo.  Already  hundreds  of 
Japanese  teachers  are  in  the  schools  of 
China.  .  Japanese  influence  is  everywhere 
in  China.  This  influence  is  not  always 
friendly  to  us  or  our  interests,  but  we 
cannot  blame  it  for  that.  Agitation  for 
exclusion  is  a  game  that  more  than  one 
nation  can  play  at.  China  has  a  right 
to  her  own  version  of  the  Golden  Kule — to 
do  unto  others  what  you  are  tired  of  hav- 
ing others  do  unto  you.  But  on  the  whole, 
Japanese  influence  works  for  our  good.  Itis 
good  for  China,  and  whatever  helps  on 
the  civilization  of  China  is  good  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  means  the  economic 
and  social  redemption  of  China.  Those 
without  money  and  with  nothing  to  sell, 
cannot  buy.  There  is  no  trade  with  a 
pauper  state.  It  is  said  that  our  much 
discussed  commerce  through  the  open 
door  of  Mukden  is  less  than  the  trade  in 
eggs  and  chickens  between  Detroit  and 
Windsor,  in  Canada.  To  us  of  the  Pa- 
cific, in  the  trade  center  of  the  world, 
China    will    be    our    best    customer,    and 


Temple    at    Nikko. 
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Japan  our  most  helpful  mediator.  This 
is  the  word  of  the  poet,  "Joss  Chinchin- 
joss,"  the  bard  of  Singapore,  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Chinaman : 

"Give  him  the  chance  at  home  that  he 
makes  for  himself  elsewhere, 

And  the  star  of  the  Jelly-Fish  Nation, 
with  others  will  shine  as  fair." 

RELATIONS    WITH    AMERICA. 

And  with  the  people  of  this  great  na- 
tion it  is  well  for  the  Pacific  Coast  that 
we  should  keep  on  terms  of  friendly  and 
mutual  respect.  Racial  antipathy  is  a 
thing  more  or  less  real,  and  more  or  less 
unavoidable.  But  it  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  fostered.  It  is  no  justification  for 
brutality  or  for  lawlessness.  The  law 
can  be  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  inter- 
national law  can  know  no  color  or  race. 
The  most  unpatriotic  type  of  man  in 
America  is  the  man  who  believes  that 
this  is  a  "white  man's  country,"  and  that 
all  men  not  white  are  niggers  without 
rights,  personal  or  international.  We 
shall  never  do  aught  but  mischief  in  the 
Philippines  so  long  as  we  carry  out  the 
belief  that  inferior  races  have  inferior 
rights.  "Poor  folks  have  poor  ways,"  no 
doubt,  as  the  East  Tennessee  proverb 
has  it,  but  it  is  part  of  righteous  law 
to  see  that  poor  folks  have  fair  play. 

GOOD    FEELING    NECESSARY. 

It  may  be  wise,  it  may  be  necessary,  to 
exclude  coolie  labor,  Chinese  or  Japanese, 
from  America,  but  we  must  exclude  it 
because  it  is  coolie,  not  because  it  is  Chi- 
nese or  Japanese.  Define  the  word  coolie 
if  you  can,  and  then  exclude  all  immi- 
grants, white,  black,  or  yellow,  to  which 
the  name  applies.  Fair  play  will  give 
us  self-respect  and  the  respect  of  our 
neighbors.  And  when  China  awakens  to 
consciousness,  she  will  be  large  enough  and 


strong  enough  to  engage  our  respectful 
attention.  And  in  the  future  commercial 
progress  of  the  Pacific  Coast  the  greatest 
single  factor  is  the  good  will  of  Japan. 
The  Inland  Sea  of  Japan  is  the  open 
door  to  the  Orient.  The  Bay  of  Manila 
is  only  a  side  exit. 

THE  GAWKISH   AGE. 

Once,  in  Sendai,  Japan,  I  was  asked 
to  give  a  talk  before  the  Common  Council 
of  the  city  on  "How  to  Make  Sendai  a 
Better  City."  A  venerable  old  man, 
now  mayor  of  Sendai,  acted  as  spokesman 
for  the  Japanese.  He  said  to  me :  "Japan 
is  like  a  country  boy  newly  come  to  the 
city.  He  finds  a  brother  there  who  had 
been  long  in  the  city  and  knew  the  ways 
and  could  help  him  that  he  should  make 
no  mistakes.  This  kind  and  helpful 
brother  is  America,  and  Japan  is  stepping 
slowly  into  the  complexity  of  modern  civ- 
ilization leaning  on  America's  helping 
hand." 

Another  metaphor  is  of  Chinese  origin. 
China  is  the  giant  who  crosses  the  river, 
Japan  the  dwarf  upon  his  back.  But  the 
dwarf  can  see  farther  than  the  giant,  and 
deeper  into  the  water.  So  as  they  move 
along,  to  the  giant  he  points  out  the  shal- 
lows and  the  depths  in  the  stream.  Some 
day  the  stream  will  be  crossed,  the  help- 
ing hand  no  longer  needed,  and  the  two 
shores  of  the  Pacific  will  be  inhabited  by 
great,  friendly  nations,  whose  mutual  re- 
spect will  be  good  for  both,  and  whose 
mutual  trade  will  be  a  source  of  mutual 
enrichment,  and  the  mingling  of  whose 
people  will  be  a  source  of  mutual  embar- 
rassment to  the  rulers  of  both.  But  if  we 
treat  men  as  men,  black,  white  and  yel- 
low, equal  before  the  law,  and  free  to 
form  their  own  social  relations  as  they 
will,  all  these  things  will  take  care  of 
themselves. 
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THE  CASH  VALUE  OF  CLIMATE 

By  ^A' illiam  rl.  Simpson 


THAT  climate  has  a  value  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  is  a  fact  not 
often  understood. 
Suppose  that  you  are  buying 
a  farm.  There  are  certain 
tangible  elements  that  make  up  the  cost. 
You  consider  the  richness  of  the  soil, 
whether  it  is  upland  or  bottom,  and  how 
watered;   also   the    crops    that    can     be 


raised,  the  nearness  to  market,  the  im- 
provements, and  how  well  the  farm  is 
stocked.  Your  wife  asks  about  the 
neighbors,  and  about  the  schools  and 
churches — less  tangible  items  than  those 
on  your  own  list,  but  none  the  less  im- 
portant. Perhaps  she  is  attracted  or  re- 
pelled by  the  landscape;  the  outlook  is 
a   beautiful   one,   or  the  reverse.     Even 


Drying:   prunes   by   the   heat   of  the    sun   in   California. 
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— riiotdKnipli   by   I'uliiam   and   Valentine.   Los  Angeles.   Callfornii 
An  avenue  of  rose  trees. 


art  has  a  little  to  say  when  dirt  is 
bought. 

All  these  things  have  a  definite  price 
in  the  place  where  men  barter.  So  many 
dollars  for  this,  and  so  many  dollars  for 
that.  Any  one  may  put  down  the  figures 
and  got  the  answer. 

But  there  is  one  corner  of  the  United 
States  where,  when  you  buy  real  estate. 
one-quarter  of  what  you  pay  is  for  things 
seen, — such  as  the  land  itself — and  three- 
quarters  for  a  thing  unseen, — the  climate. 
That  unique  corner  of  our  country  is 
named  California. 

It  does  seem  rather  odd  to  give  shin- 
ing twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  (just  from 
the  mint  and  wanted  by  everybody)  for 
dry  air,  warmed  by  a  genial  sun  to  the 
right  temperature.  Air  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  few  things  that  anybody  may 
have  for  the  asking — a  commodity  en- 
tirely outside  of  the  dominion  of  the 
trusts;  which  cannot  be  bottled  up  and 
sold  over  the  counter.  Yet  many  wise 
financiers  arc  willing  and  glad  to  pay  one 
dollar  for  the  soil  and  three  dollars  for 


the  azure  blue  above  it,  out  in  California. 

Let  us  try  to  find  the  reason  for  this 
strange  reversal  of  the  usual  values. 

Why  did  you  come  to  California  ?  Why 
did  your  next-door  neighbor  come,  and 
the  pleasant  friends  across  the  street,  and 
the  acquaintances  in  the  adjoining  block  ? 

WTiy  did  they  leave  familiar  scetnes 
along  the  Atlantic,  across  the  semi-arid 
region  that  parts  Mid-West  from  Far- 
West,  and  settle  on  the  Pacific  Coast? 

Was  it  because  of  better  business  op- 
portunities? Money  can  be  made  else- 
where just  as  easily. 

Was  it  for  social  advantages  or  beauty 
of  landscape?  New  Englanders  and  New 
Yorkers  would  dispute  any  pre-eminence 
along  those  lines. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  was  because  of 
a  more  perfect  climate.  Note  the  use 
of  the  comparative.  There  is  no  flaw- 
less climate  anywhere.  But  in  California, 
where  every  month  is  June,  the  weather 
conditions  are  more  nearly  ideal  than  in 
any  other  of  Uncle  Sam's  United  States 
of  America.     The  scientists  who  manage 
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— Photograph  by  Putnam  and  Valentine,   Los  Angeles,  California. 
Tea    garden    in    Golden    Gate    Park    in    San   Francisco, 


the  weather  bureau  can  glibly  tell  just 
why  moiuitains  and  desert  and  trade- 
winds  have  here  combined  to  produce  a 
climate  which  is  nearly  100  per  cent  pure. 
Tliey  can  explain  why  this  same  section 
is  both  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  sum- 
mer. What  you  and  I  are  more  inter- 
ested in  is  the  unusual  fact  itself,  no* 
the  why  and  wherefore. 

So  be  it  known  that  in  this  strange 
land  one  always  buys  climate  along  with 
the  soil.  As  you  go  up  or  down  the  moun- 
tains, and  as  you  recede  from  or  stay 
near  the  ocean,  the  climate  of  one  quar- 
ter section  is  found  to  be  different  from 
that  of  its  neighbor.  Health-seekers  are 
thus  able  to  get  the  particular  dampness 
or  dryness,  the  special  warmth  or  cool- 
ness suited  to  their  individual  needs.  But 
it  is  all  relatively  warm  and  dry  and  sun- 
shiny every  month  in  the  year.  The  Cali- 
fornian  who  makes  a  wager  on  what  the 
weather  will  be  tomorrow  is  not  gam- 
bling— he  bets  on  a  sure  thing. 

For  every  person  who  came  to  Califor- 
nia because  of  gold  discoveries,  or  sordidly 


to  make  money,  or  as  a  restless  adventur- 
er, ten  persons  came  because  they  were 
in  love  with  the  weather.  And  this  is 
not  said  in  disparagement  of  the  marvel- 
ous material  resources  of  the  state. 

A  certain  Darby  and  Joan  once  lived 
in  Maine.  They  became  tired  of  seeing 
the  thermometer  go  below  zero  every  Jan- 
uary and  February.  They  didn't  like 
frozen  streams  and  long-drawn-out  spring 
thaws.  They  had  paid  tribute  to  the  coal 
barons  long  enough.  They  had  suffered 
from  pneumonia  and  catarrh,  with  the 
daily  risk  of  being  doomed  by  the  white 
plague.  They  wanted  a  less  strenuous 
environment,  where  outdoor  life  may  be 
enjoyed  any  day  and  every  day,  or  where 
one  may  idly  sit  in  the  sun  and  let  the 
world  of  affairs  quietly  slip  by.  So  they 
decided  to  run  away  from  winter.  They 
took  a  tourist  sleeper  across  the  conti- 
nent, with  no  return  tickets,  and  are  now 
in  Sunshine  Land  to  stay. 

Today  their  cottage  on  a  modest  side 
street  in  Ijos  Angeles  is  smothered  in 
bloom.    Roses  thickly  blossom  on  the  lat- 
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A  home  such  as  Southern   Calilornia   is   tilled   with. 


tice,  there  is  a  hedgerow  of  scarlet  geran- 
iums and  a  fine  bed  of  ealla  lilies  in  tlie 
front  yard — flowers  that  at  home  are  a 
hothouse  product,  only  to  be  had  by  the 
rich.  A  j'ellow  riot  of  sunshine  all  day 
long,  winter  and  summer,  with  brief 
respite  of  fog  and  showers  in  the  rainy 
season,  makes  the  coal  bill  a  negligible 
quantity,  and  reduces  the  clothing  bills 
one-half. 

But  the  Darbys  and  Joans,  also  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  cannot  exist 
on  flowers  alone.  They  must  have  food 
to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear.  They  must 
be  amused  and  instructed.  Theirs  are  tlie 
many  wants  of  the  average  American.  Tlie 
supplying  of  these  wants  makes  local 
business  brisk.  It  builds  great  stores  and 
fills  them  with  costly  wares.  It  puts  up 
busy  factories,  causes  schoolhouses  to  be 
erected,  and  has  gridironed  the  sandy  way 
from  cities  to  suburbs  and  beyond  with 
multitudinous  up-to-the-minute  electric 
lines.  This  is,  indeed,  a  busy  hive,  that 
of  those  who  have  voluntarily  banished 
themselves  from  the  "States." 


They  do  not  all  work.  Many  belong 
to  the  class  known  as  remitters,  whose 
money  comes  from  the  old  home  once  a 
month  or  once  a  quarter.  These  help 
make  good  times,  no  matter  what  may  be 
doing  in  Wall  Street.  But  regardless 
of  where  the  cash  comes  from,  it  is  all 
spent — millions  upon  millions  of  dol- 
lars— in  the  new  home.  Climate  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  a  large  part  of  this 
constant  flood  of  dollars. 

And  there  is  the  great  army  of  well- 
to-do  tourists,  who  fly  to  California  on 
the  first  approach  of  Eastern  winter,  and 
remain  imtil  the  roses  bloom  again  in 
the  Land-of-Too-Much-Cold.  They  fill 
the  big  resort  hotels.  They  rent  cottages 
in  city  and  country.  They  flit  hither  and 
thither,  up  and  down  the  Coast.  They 
spend  their  coin  lavishly.  They,  too,  are 
paying  for  climate. 

No  one  knows  just  how  mucli  Califor- 
nia takes  in  from  this  transient  winior 
travel.  My  own  guess  is  that  the  sea- 
son of  1904-05  footed  uii  twenty  to 
twenty-five   millions   of   dollars.     Unless 
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the  unexpected  happens,  the  season  of 
1905-OG   will  be  ten  per  cen*;  better. 

Think  what  it  means  to  have  such  a 
sum  of  money  put  into  circulation  every 
year  in  a  single  state — an  amount  equal 
to  the  average  annual  output  of  the 
Cripple  Creek  bonanza  gold  mines.  The 
tourist  crop  is  just  as  real  as  the  wheat 
crop  and  the  orange  crop,  and  more 
profitable. 

Not  the  least  of  what  the  right  kind 
of  climate  does  for  a  state  relates  to  its 
crop  of  citizens.  California  is  sparsely 
populated  by  nearly  two  million  Ameri- 
cans. Their  environment  is  a  joyous 
one,  inviting  to  outdoor  life — the  kind 
that  makes  strong  bodies  and  steady 
nerves,  that  puts  tan  on  the  cheeks  and 
hardens  the  muscles.  As  compared  with 
outsiders,  there  is  less  of  that  hunted 
and  haunted  look  in  the  faces  of  the  busi- 
ness men.  There  are  more  roses  on  the 
checks  of  the  ladies,  and  the  children  are 
as  plump  as  partridges.  Viewed  from  the 
money  side  alone,  a  distant  financial  gain 
accrues  to  society  when  the  individual  is 


advancing  along  ways  that  lead  to  real 
happiness.  "Thanks  be"  that  the  derelict, 
the  failure,  and  the  has-been  are  not  fa- 
miliar sights  in  this  young  land. 

A  dash  of  winter  is  not  to  be  despised. 
It  tones  up  the  system,  rests  the  trees  and 
adds  variety  to  existence.  Chicago  with  its 
raw  lake  wind  and  sunless  weeks,  has  a 
snap  and  "go"  that  cities  of  the  change- 
less climate  miss.  Yet  as  between  All- 
Chicago  and  All-California  it  is  perhaj);- 
true  that  four  out  of  five  unprejudiced 
persons  would  vote  for  the  latter  as  a 
permanent  residence,  mainly  because 
California  days  are  sunshiny,  and  life  on 
the  whole  has  less  strain  and  stress.  Even 
if  they  remain  in  the  Lake  Country  for 
business  reasons,  they  dream  of  .  Cali- 
fornia. Such  day-dreams  have  a  cash 
value,  for  some  time  they  may  come  true. 

"That  is  all  very  nice,"  some  doubting 
Thomas  may  say,  "but  how  about  the 
summer?      Isn't  it  hot  and  dusty?" 

Last  August  I  went  to  the  ocean  in- 
stead of  East,  spending  a  delightful 
month  with  friends  along  the  shore  and 
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— Photograph  by  Putnam  and  Valentine,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Nature    aids    the   huilders    of    homes    bountifully. 


in  the  mountains  all  the  way  from  San 
Diego  to  San  Francisco.  It  was  my  fir.st 
face-to-face  experience  with  a  Pacific 
Coast  mid-summer.  Barring  the  dust, 
which  one  gets  used  to,  the  trip  was  a 
succession  of  agreeable  surprises.  The 
weather  was  everywhere  pleasantly  cool, 
instead  of  hot.  Hotel  accommodations 
were  excellent,  and  prices  were  from  a 
third  to  a  half  off  the  winter  schedule.  We 
went  bathing  in  the  surf.  We  ventured 
a  little  deep-sea  fishing.  We  went  "on 
automobile  excursions,  carriage  drives  and 
horseback  rides,  and  took  long  walks  in 
the  dense  woods.  There  were  journeys 
among  the  ancient  redwoods  and  a  week 
in  lovely  Yosemite  Valley.  It  was  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  outing. 


The  transcontinental  railways  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  they  can  profitably 
turn  a  part  of  the  tide  of  summer  travel 
west  to  the  Pacific  by  arranging  for  low- 
rate  round  trip  excursions  during  June, 
July,  and  August,  and  by  judicious  ad- 
vertising. All  of  which  means  more 
money  put  into  circulation,  and  the  con- 
sequent enrichment  of  California's  in- 
habitants. 

California  is  a  great  state.  Even  its 
own  citizens  admit  the  fact,  and  they 
ought  to  know.  What  will  surely  make 
it  even  greater  is  not  commercial  expan- 
sion, nor  thrilling  scenery,  nor  semi- 
tropical  products,  nor  beneficent  irriga- 
tion— though  these  are  important  factors. 
The  greatest  genie  of  them  all  is  a  cli- 
mate that  has  no  equal  in  the  world. 


CALIFORNIAS  GUEST  ROOMS 

An  Account  of  the  Best  Hotels  in  tke  ^Vorld 
By  Lanier  Bartlett 


CALIFORNA'S  hotels  are  pe- 
culiarly important  to  her;  they 
are  a  distinctive  and  potent,  as 
well  as  picturesque  factor  in  her 
life.  These  great  hotels  did  not 
make  the  state  the  famous  resorting  place 
that  it  is;  they  did  not  create  a  taste 
for  California;  on  the  contrary,  Cali- 
fornia, with  her  matchless  natural  attrac- 
tions, made  them  possible  and  renowned; 
but  these  institutions  of  entertainment 
play  so  indispensable  a  part  in  the  mod- 
em development  of  the  Golden  State  that 
they  are  inseparable  from  the  story  of  her 
unfolding. 

This  is  more  particularly  applicable  to 
the  orange-gemmed,  spectacular  Cali- 
fornia   of     the     tourist's    winter    dream 


(which  comes  true)  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  ven- 
ture the  suggestion  that  the  state  in  its 
entirety  has  received  more  advertisement, 
experienced  a  greater  increase  of  per- 
manent population,  through  the  medium 
of  her  golden-hued  oranges,  though  they 
are  produced  only  in  a  comparatively 
limited  area,  than  she  has  from  all  the 
actual  gold  she  ever  dug  up  out  of  her  vast 
pockets,  or  ever  will.  This  sounds  pe- 
culiar, but  the  fact  remains  that  as  a 
lure,  an  advertisement,  the  orange  has 
proved  incomparable  with  any  other  of 
the  state's  powerful  attractions.  So,  of 
course,  statements  made  in  a  sketch  of 
that  type  of  modern  hotel  that  is  pecu- 
liarly Californian,  are  applied  especially 
to  that  California  which  is  invaded  every 


— Photograph  by  Pntnam  and  Valentine,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Beach  at  Santa  Barbara,   California,   showing  Potter  Hotel, 
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winter  (and  more  and  more  in  summer, 
too)  by  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  from 
outside  the  state. 

California  has  ever  been  noted  for  her 
hospitnlity.  It  is  a  respected  tradition, 
handed  do^]^  from  the  earliest  Franciscan 
days  when  tM  occasional  traveler,  pick- 
ing his  way  through  the  then  wilderness, 
sighted  white  mission  towers  with  a  glad 
sigh,  threw  his  reins  to  the  simple  In- 
dian arriero  who  hastened  to  his  horse's 
head,  entered  the  cloistered  hospice  with 
a  blessing  from  the  welcoming  padre,  and. 
without  question  or  time  or  price,  ate  and 
drank  of  the  best,  slept  on  the  best 
that  the  lonely  outpost  of  Christianity  af- 
forded; until — again  with  the  padre's 
blessing — he  chose  to  ride  on  to  the  next 
white  towers,  with  a  fresh  horse  and  a 
guide  that  cost  him  nothing.  Handed 
down  from  those  wondrous  days  to  the 
quaint  time  of  the  sumptuous-hearted 
Mexican  haciendado,  whose  home,  acres, 
horses,  friends,  and  purse  were  the  trav- 
eler's own  the  while  he  chose  to  tarry;  on 
down  again  through  the  later  day  of  the 
friendly  early  American  rancher  to  this 
our  own  day  of  wholesale,  professional, 
but  still  hospitable  and  unmatched  enter- 
tainment of  strangers.  Hospitable  and 
unmatched  because  a  tradition,  an  ideal, 
is  at  the  otherwise  practical  modern 
heart  of  it;  a  tradition  and  an  ideal  that 
still  manifest,  through  all  the  money- 
making  incentive  of  the  thing,  not  only 
the  spirit,  but  the  architecture  of  the 
original  old  hospitality. 

To-day  California,  of  all  the  states  in 
the  Union,  is  the  greatest  entertainer;  she 
is  in  the  business ;  she  is  a  professional 
hostess  on  a  grand  scale,  to  whose  doors, 
seeking  accommodation,  flock  the  richest 
people  of  the  land,  as  well  as  a  great  horde 
of  the  admirable  medium,  who  are  neither 
the  richest  nor  the  poorest;  so  that  it  is 
very  apparent  that  one  of  the  state's  great 
interests  and  prides  should  be  centered 
in  her  guest  rooms,  the  hotels.  Not  that 
California,  in  the  guise  of  professional 
entertainer,  is  a  mere  business-like  man- 
ager of  a  wholesale  caravansary,  with  only 
a  professional  welcome,  and  that  only  for 
fat-pocketed  transients — far  from  it,  for 
this  is  essentially  the  state  of  homes.  But 
California  has  made  entertainment  one  of 
her  businesses  (indeed,  almost  a  fine  art) 
through  a  far-sighted,  progressive  desire 
to  get   acquainted    with    people    and   to 


please  people,  to  the  end  that  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  may  settle  down  to  help 
her  develop  her  real  riches,  help  her  en- 
tertain still  other  people,  and  thus  help 
her  to  be  greater. 

The  motive  that  is  more  and  more 
prompting  the  best  of  California  hotel 
builders  and  proprietors  is  a  combination 
of  artistic  consideration  and  business 
acuteness,  with  a  layer  of  the  traditional 
unique  hospitality  in  between  as  an  indis- 
pensable connection  between  the  two,  that 
is  hard  to  better  as  an  allurement  to  the 
stranger.  True,  California  hospitality  is 
no  longer  without  price  for  the  traveler ;  it 
has  a  bill  attached.  Instead  of  the 
swarthy,  coin-ignorant  Indian  arriero 
waiting  before  the  long,  cloistered  mis- 
sion to  catch  the  wayfarer's  bridle  rein, 
there  is  the  more  or  less  coin-expectant 
bellhop  waiting  before  a  mission-style 
hotel  to  snatch  the  traveler's  dress  siiit 
case  from  the  'bus  or  automobile.  A  wel- 
coming proprietor,  standing  perhaps  be- 
neath excellently-executed  cloister  arches, 
as  did  the  padre,  extends  the  visitor  his 
blessing,  but  not  imselfishly.  And  instead 
of  the  haciendado  of  the  open  home,  free 
horses  and  proffered  purse,  there  are 
rooms  at  so  much  per  day,  and  a  livery 
and  garage,  with  price  list  in  plain 
figures;  and  you  must  bring  your  own 
money,  and  spend  it. 

Yet,  withal — and  this  is  the  point — the 
necessary  selfishness  of  motive  of  modern 
public  hospitality  in  this  great  entertain- 
ing state,  as  typified  by  its  hotels  (and 
through  their  windows  the  majority  of 
first-class  visitors  obtain  their  first  im- 
pressions of  the  country)  is  so  softened,  so 
idealized  by  the  application  (shrewdly, 'but 
nevertheless  most  artistically)  of  tradi- 
tional spirit  and  architecture  to  the  cold, 
raw  business  proposition,  that,  with  the 
aid  of  the  enthralling  neutral  charm  of  the 
land,  the  old  picture,  rather  than  the  new, 
is  presented,  sufficiently  conventionalized 
for  up-to-date  appreciation,  by  the  ju- 
dicious  introduction  of  modern  touches. 

A  hotel  can  be  more  than  a  convention- 
ally decorated,  highly  systematized,  pre- 
cisely-apartmented  institution  wherein 
persons  temporarily  removed  from  their 
natural  habitat  may  be  allotted  a  certain 
amount  of  space  by  night  and  a  certain 
amount  of  provender  by  day — human 
boarding  stables,  filled  with  faultless  rows 
of  stalls.      In  California,  the  hotel  of  the 
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— Photograph  by  Putnam  and  Valentine,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Hotel   Cosa   Loma,    Redlands,    California, 


first-class  is  more,  as  a  result  of  that  de- 
lightfully artistic  architectural  motif 
which  has  become  the  inspiration  of  the 
hotel  builder  in  the  wondrous  strip  of 
territory  often  termed  (inadequately) 
the  American  Kiviera.  Inadequately,  be- 
cause the  Mediterranean  Eiviera,  viewed 
from  the  resort  standpoint,  can  not  pre- 
sent the  variety  of  location,  the  antipodean 
combinations  of  natural  scenery,  all  cov- 
ered by  varying  degrees  of  the  same  de- 
licious climate,  that  is  enjoyed  by  even  a 
few  of  the  renowned  resort  hotels  of  the 
California  coast. 

This  unique  beauty  of  environment  and 
perfection  of  climate  stimulate  the  artistic 
ideal  in  prosaic  business  more  and  more 
as  the  natural  charm  of  the  country  is 
further  developed.  Each  great  new  re- 
sort hotel  that  rises  to  gather  in  the  hordes 
of  Easterners,  who  can  not  even  yet  al- 
ways be  accommodated  just  where  they 
wish  at  the  height  of  the  season,  strives  to 
oome  closer  to  the  architectural  ideal  that 
is  being  perfected  from  what  is  termed 
the  "Mission  style,"  and  to  combine  artis- 
tically, without  a  jar  in  the  connecting 
note,  the  old  Californian  picturesqueness 
with  the  necessities  and  innovations  of 
modern  hotel  life. 

Many  things  beside  mere  pretentious- 
ness of  structure  are  concerned  in  the 
perfection  of  a  hotel.  The  best  hotels 
in  the  world  are  not  necessarily  the  most 
costly.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  claim 
that  California  has  the  most  costly  hotels 
in  the  world  (though  The  Potter,  for  in- 
stance, in  Santa  Barbara,  cost  $1,200,- 
000),  l)ut  the  claim  is  made  that,  all 
things  considered,  they  are  the  most  liva- 
ble the  year  round.  That  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  best — the  most  livable;    a 


condition  which  is  not  created  by  mere 
size,  or  wanton  expenditure  on  structure 
and  decoration,  or  back-breaking  pomp  in 
service,  but  by  a  combination  of  hospitable 
spirit,  architectural  originality  and  fit- 
ness, refined  elegance,  and  natural  en- 
vironment. 

The  truth  of  the  well-known  adage  that 
variety  is  the  spice  of  life  is  probably  more 
strikingly  apparent  in  California  than  in 
any  other  land;  and  variety  is  the  very 
basic  charm  of  the  state's  vast  hotel  life. 
California  is  the  Different  Country,  and 
everything  seems  to  combine  to  flash  its 
charming  differences  before  the  winter 
migrant  from  the  East  in  a  manner  at 
once  spectacular  and  convincing.  Three 
or  four  days  ago  he  burrowed  out  of  a 
snowbank  (figuratively,  perhaps  actually) 
to  reach  the  train  whereon  he  had  decreed 
to  flee  winter.  Day  before  yesterday  he 
huddled  in  that  train,  alternately  frozen 
and  parboiled,  as  the  doors  opened  or  the 
steam  heat  accumulated,  while  it  tore 
through  a  blizzard  in  the  blast-beaten  in- 
termediate country.  Yesterday  the  wheels 
bore  him  across  the  seemingly  intermin- 
able and  to  him  (who,  being  newly  oome, 
"  understood  it  not)  repulsive  desert.  Last 
night  he  felt  all  the  chill  of  conventional 
winter  again  as  the  train  toiled  up  the 
last  mountain  barrier.  The  nearer  he 
came  to  the  Promised  Land,  the  farther 
away  it  seemed.  It  was  a  fake — last 
night.  This  morning  the  train  was  coast- 
ing down  hill  with  a  gladsome,  expectant 
swing.  There  was  spring  in  the  air.  He 
felt  as  if  he  were  shooting  the  chutes  from 
one  season  into  another ;  and  he  was  shoot- 
ing from  one  world  to  another,  as  far  as 
appearances  were  concerned.  He  looked 
down  and  saw  that  it  was  gcx>d,  and  not  a 
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fake — instead,  that  he  had  been  taken-in 
by  a  consummately  clever  stage  manager. 
Nature,  whose  deliberate  plan  it  is  to 
make  this  spectacular  denouement  of  Cali- 
fornia to  her  audiences  of  winter  visitors. 
There,  from  the  very  mountain  sides,  he 
overlooked  Spring,  discovered  in  her  own 
sweet-aired,  glossy,  tucked-away  realm — 
surprised  in  her  private  bower.  Stretch- 
ing away  before  him  he  saw  every  kind  of 
country,  set,  like  mosaic,  in  a  single  piece 
— gold-hearted  hills  under  his  feet,  the 
glint  of  a  summer  sea  beyond,  fruit  and 
flower  stream  valleys  between ;  and  tower- 
ing round  about,  his  hoary  old  enemy. 
Winter,  always  grand  at  a  distance, 
blocked  by  giant  peaks  and  withheld  from 
doing  harm,  but  not  from  flaunting  his 
snow-banners  over  the  thus  perfected 
scene.  And  wandering  through  it  all 
after  while,  whether  he  went  among  the 
hills,  where  it  was  cool,  or  in  the  valley 
orange  groves,  where  the  warm  air  hung 
heavy  with  fragrance,  or  beside  the  breezy 
sea,  he  found  the  most  picturesque,  invit- 
ing, profusely  gardened  homes  for  the 
wayfarer  that  his  snowbound  imagination 
could  have  conjured  up — irresistible  tarry- 
ing-places,  set  along  the  trail  of  the  trav- 
eler like  the  welcoming  hospices  of  old, 
and  many  of  them  builded  in  their  very 
semblance. 

It  is  this  entertaining  variety  of  loca- 
tion, compassed  within  a  comparatively 
limited  area,  with  the  equal  variety  of  out- 
door recreation  thus  afforded,  that  fills 
the  great  caravansaries  of  California  every 
winter  with  the  best  class  of  travelers, 
not  only  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
but  from  all  the  coldish  foreign  countries. 
So  they  become,  in  a  way,  the  collective 
"glad-hand"  of  the  greatest  entertaining 
state. 

From  famous  Hotel  del  Coronado  on 
the  south,  northward  to  equally  renowned 
Hotel  del  Monte,  and  reaching  up  to  the 
mountains  on  one  hand  and  out  into  the 
Pacific  on  the  other,  is  the  principal  ter- 
ritory of  the  great  winter  resort  hotels. 
Visiting  about  from  one  resort  to  another 
within  this  radius,  as  the  tourist  may  will, 
partakes  of  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
Journey;  it  is  always  merely  a  step — a 
trolley  ride  perhaps,  or  a  pleasant  steamer 
sail  of  a  couple  of  hours,  or  at  most,  an 
interesting  half-day  jaunt  on  the  train. 

Bring  your  mind's  eye  to  bear  for  a 
moment  on  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and 


consider  from  this  vantage  point  the  busy 
tourist  life  of  this  most  frequented  part 
of  the  state  in  winter.  Los  Angeles, 
among  the  many  other  titles  which  it  holds 
and  responsibilities  which  it  so  adequately 
discharges,  is  the  capital  of  the  tourist 
trade.  Time  was  when  communities  to 
the  northward  were  in  the  habit  of  poking 
Los  Angeles  with  the  goad  that  "tourists 
were  its  only  article  of  commerce,"  but  so 
profitable  a  commercial  factor  has  this 
tourist  favor  proved,  so  immense  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  real  possibilities  of  the 
city  and  the  staple  resources  of  its  con- 
tiguous region,  that  the  goad  has  long 
since  lost  its  point.  So,  while  Los  An- 
geles is  no  longer  a  mere  tourist  resort, 
but  a  great  business  city,  it  is  still  the 
immediate  point  of  destination  for  the 
majority  of  winter  migrants  from  the  East 
— the  great  central  point  of  tourist  dis- 
tribution for  the  resort  territory. 

Here  you  have  a  good  type  of  the  Cali- 
fornia city  hotel.  Outwardly,  these  hos- 
telries  have  not  that  individuality  ex- 
hibited by  the  purely  resort  hotels;  they 
will  have  to  be  judged  more  by  the  ac- 
cepted standard  of  the  best  hotels  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  East.  But  they  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  such  comparison.  The 
best  of  them  are  of  the  substantial  steel- 
frame,  brick-and-stone,  fire-proof  type 
that  represents  the  latest  development  of 
metropolitan  hostelries  in  America;  mod'- 
em  in  every  detail,  expensively  and  taste- 
fully, hut  conventionally  furnished, 
abounding  in  all  the  luxuries  and  ele- 
gances that  style  demands.  Again,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  there  are  larger  and 
costlier  hostelries  in  some  of  the  greatest 
cities  of  the  East  (though  the  celebrated 
"Palace,"  in  San  Francisco,  held  the  prize 
for  size  and  lavishness  a  long  time,  and  is 
still  one  of  the  world's  favorite  hotels)  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  in  all  the 
land  there  are  any  hotels  more  thoroughly 
up-to-date  than  these  of  California's  two 
leading  cities.  In  Los  Angeles  especially 
(because  the  southern  city's  development 
has  been  so  much  more  sudden)  the 
stranger  is  surprised  to  find  such  accom- 
modations as  are  offered  by  hotels  like  the 
Van  N"uys,  Angelus,  Lankershim,  and 
Alexandria. 

While  this  outward  semblance  of  the 
typical  tip-top  hotel  of  other  American 
cities  is  evident  (though  in  Los  Angeles, 
outside    of    the    downtown    district,   are 
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St.   Francis  Hotel,    San  Francisco. 


many  delightful  smaller  hotels  of  dis- 
tinctive Mission  and  Mor  irchitecture, 
overlooking  little  parks  ;  'dens),  the 

inside  life  is  undeniably  dn-orent.  There 
is  an  air  of  elegant  leisure,  a  suggestion 
of  festivity  about  their  throngs  of  guests. 
These  handsomely  dressed  people  circulat- 
ing through  the  lobbies,  into  which  the 
brightness  of  the  peculiarly  sparkling  sun- 
shine outside  is  reflected  through  wide- 
open  doors,  are  alert  for  pleasure  alone; 
you  can  see  that  in  the  expectant  attitude 
of  this  group,  awaiting  the  departure  of  a 
tallyho  for  some  outlying  beauty  spot,  or 
by  the  liveliiless  of  that  group,  crowding 
for  some  excursion  car ;  or  by  a  glimpse  of 
the  happy  family  strolling  in  over  there, 
loaded  down  with  clusters  of  oranges  of 
their  own  picking,  and  bright  red  pepper 
berries,  and  sprays  of  gorgeous  bourgan- 
villea,  or  poinsettias.  A  smart  sprinkling 
of  this  season's  crop  of  prosperous  looking 
people  now  before  you  will  return  later, 
fascinated,  to  stay,  seeking  business  and 
bringing   it;   but   just   now   they   are  all 


pleasure  bent — they  are  relaxed,  which  is 
goodly  to  see  in  a  crowd  of  Americans. 

Now  take  a  swing  around  the  circle 
from  Los  Angeles.  It  is  impossible,  in 
the  brief  space  allotted  here,  to  conduct 
you,  mentally,  to  all  the  beautiful  trav- 
eler's homes  that  are  worthy  your  atten- 
tion; but  a  brief  glimpse  may  be  had  of 
a  few. 

There  is  a  certain  retreat  in  Riverside 
from  the  fascination  of  which  you  will 
never  escape.  Here,  one  may  safely  say, 
without  disparagement  of  other  beautiful 
hotels  throughout  the  state  (for  no  single 
one  has  all  the  attractions)  is  the  most 
artistic  hotel  structure  in  California,  the 
most  delightfully  consistent  with  this 
romance-tinctured  region's  architectural 
ideal — the  Glenwood  Inn.  It  is  con- 
ducted, too,  in  perhaps  the  closest  con- 
formity to  those  Californian  traditions  al- 
ready referred  to.  No  more  than  a  mere 
hint  of  its  uniqueness  can  be  conveyed  by 
words.  The  eye  discovers,  through  the 
foliage,  a  long,    low,  cloistered,  creamy- 
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Cliff   House,    San    Francisco. 


colored  building  of  the  Mission  type, 
modified  by  the  more  purely  Spanish, 
stretching  gracefully  about  a  great  court- 
yard, where  magnificent  old  palms,  pep- 
pers, eucalyptus,  walnut,  and  orange  trees 
cast  thick  shadows  over  green  lawns.  Par- 
rots and  other  tamed  birds  of  brilliant 
tropic  plumage  sport  in  the  branches  over- 
head. Gorgeous  flowers  banked  against 
the  mellow  walls  outline  the  wings  of  the 
building  that  encompass  the  court.  A 
broad  promenade  leads  around  the  en- 
closed grounds,  beneath  rough-log  per- 
golas over-run  by  grapevines,  where  great' 
clusters  of  purple  fruit  hang  temptingly 
in  the  late  fall.  Above,  just  under  the 
tiled  eaves  of  the  wide-reaching  structure, 
another  splendid  700-foot  promenade, 
known  as  the  "Paseo  de  les  Palmas,"  over- 
looks the  whole  picture.  The  guest  ap- 
proaches the  picturesque  entrance  to  the 
hotel  by  passing  through  the  arch  of  the 
beautiful  campanile  with  its  old  Mission 
bells,  vesper  chiming  of  which  at  the  close 
of  each  day  is  really  the  call  to  the  even- 
ing meal !     Fancy  the  prettiness  of  this ! 


"Affected !"  you  may  say.  No.  Here  all 
suggestion  of  deliberate  imitation  has 
been  most  delicately  eliminated — every 
conceit  seems  the  real,  real  thing.  Even 
the  historic  old  adobe  house  that  occupied 
the  grounds  in  the  earliest  days  has  been 
worked  artistically  into  the  general 
scheme  and,  rehabilitated  but  in  no  wise 
estranged  from  its  native  picturesqueness, 
stands  forth,  a  cozy  tea  house.  On  its 
summit  is  a  sunny  roof  garden,  reached  by 
quaint  steps  sunken  in  the  side  of  the  ad- 
joining campanile.  The  same  quaintness, 
without  neglect  of  any  modern  comfort 
(including  long  distance  telephones  in 
every  room),  obtains  on  the  interior  of 
the  hotel.  Fascinating  windings  and 
climbings  lead  to  the  guest  chambers.  No 
two  suites  are  exactly  alike,  and  none  are 
like  any  others  you  ever  saw.  Tliere  are 
ground  floor  apartments,  opening,  by  their 
own  private  approaches,  into  the  luxuriant 
garden ;  and  there  are  rooms  way  up  on 
the  Paseo  that  overlook  the  greater  gar- 
den of  Riverside  to  the  snow-clad  peaks 
close  behind.      Some  of  the  guest  rooms 
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— Photograph  by  Putnam  and  Valentine,   Los  Angeles,  California. 
Hotel    del    Coronado,    San    Diego,    California. 


are  reached  from  without,  as  well  as  from 
the  interior  corridors,  by  little  twisting, 
sunken  stairways  of  cement,  that  lead  up 
to  Spanishy,  black  iron  balconies.  Need- 
less to  say  every  piece  of  furniture  for 
such  a  house  was  either  made  expressly 
for  it,  or  is  an  actual  survival  of  early 
California,  picked  up  here  and  there  in 
odd  corners  of  the  state.  And  all  this 
(where  you  may  live  comfortably  the  year 
round)  set  deep  in  the  glossy  concealment 
of  20,000  acres  of  producing  orange 
groves !  Can  it  be  gainsaid  that  an  ideal. 
a  tradition  permeates  such  an  establish- 
ment as  this,  inspiring  to  any  whole- 
souled  person  who  comes  in  contact  with 
it ;  albeit  it  is  a  place  conducted  expressly 
for  money,  wherein  said  inspired  person 
pays  well  for  the  excellent  modern  service 
accorded  him  ? 

President  Eoosevelt  spent  a  night  at  the 
Glen  wood  during  his  visit  to  California, 
and  honored  its  precincts  by  replanting 
in  the  main  court  Riverside's  famous  curi- 
osity, the  parent  of  all  Washington  navel 
orange  trees. 


Over  in  Redlands,  not  far  away,  cuddled 
almost  at  the  feet  of  the  towering  San 
Bernardinos,  that  hold  gleaming  Winter 
otf,  is  the  Casa  Loma,  deep  in  orange 
groves,  too,  and  particularly  known  for  its 
quiet  gentility. 

At  the  base  of  the  purple  Sierra  Madre, 
on  the  outskirts  of  famed  Pasadena, 
twenty  minutes  by  trolley  from  Los  An- 
geles, is  the  great  Raymond  Hotel,  on  the 
site  once  occupied  by  the  pioneer  of  the 
great  tourist  caravansaries  of  the  state,  the 
original  Raymond.  Its  many  devotees, 
who  head  for  it  as  regularly  as  the  cold 
sets  in  to  the  eastward,  claim  for  it  the 
most  magnificent  location,  scenically,  of 
all  its  class.  The  Raymond  and  its  bril- 
liant gardens  crown  a  graceful  hill  that 
stands  apart  from  any  other  eminence, 
with  the  superb  San  Gabriel  Valley,  mis- 
sion-hallowed and  orange-groved,  spread 
out  before  it.  Behind,  it  looks  up  the 
famous  Mount  Lowe  incline  railway  to 
heights  whereon  the  tourist  may  snowball 
his  fellow,  as  of  old;  while  beyond  the 
glossy  valley  below,  it  glimpses  now  and 
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The    view   from   the   windows   of   the   Raymond  Hotel,    Pasadena,    California. 


then  the  summer  sea,  where  he  may  sport 
in  sunlit  waves  with  that  same  fellow  that 
same  day.  .  The  Eaymond  is  a  type  of 
other  splendid  hotels  that  make  the  social 
life  of  Pasadena  a  gay  swirl  "in  season." 

Down  coast,  at  the  very  southwestern 
tip  of  the  United  States,  is  fashionable, 
immense  Hotel  del  Coronado,  the  center 
of  the  brilliant  life  of  one  of  the  renowned 
winter  watering  places  of  the  world.  Here, 
where  1,500  guests  are  a  house  full,  all 
the  summer  pleasures  of  land  and  sea  are 
forever  at  command;  and  the  presence  of 
picturesque  Mexico  at  one's  very  elbow — : 
for  those  purple  peaks  yonder  against  the 
sky  rise  out  of  the  swarthy  neighboring 
Republic — adds  the  zest  of  the  unusual  for 
the  American  visitor. 

Off  the  Los  Angeles  coast  is  world-re- 
nowned Santa  Catalina  Island,  where  tlie 
unpretentious  but  commodious  and  al- 
ways crowded  Metropole  shelters  amateur 
fishermen,  millionaire  yachtmen  and  sight- 
seers from  every  continent. 

Up  coast  a  bit  is  the  splendid  Potter 
Hotel,   an   enormous    and    superbly    ap- 


pointed Mission  style  tourist  home,  the 
center  of  the  charming  social  life,  both 
winter  and  summer,  of  the  thoroughly 
Californian  old  town  of  Santa  Barbara. 
The  Potter's  spacious  roof  gardens  com- 
mand, on  one  hand,  the  peaceful  blue 
waters  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  with 
its  islands  beyond  and  craft  of  pleasure 
and  commerce  plying  between;  while  the 
other  way  they  view  the  full  sweep  of  the 
rugged  Santa  Ynez  Mountains.  This  is 
a  favorite  resorting  place  for  famously 
wealthy  Eastern  financiers  and  society 
folk,  who  sometimes  bring  literally  train- 
loads  of  automobiles,  driving  equipages 
and  horses,  polo  ponies  and  attendants ; 
for  the  recreative  possibilities  of  the  coun- 
try surrounding  Santa  Barbara  are  unsur- 
passed. The  great  hotel,  close  by  the 
waters  of  the  crescent  bay,  is  within  sound 
of  the  sweet  bells  of  the  ancient  Mission 
Santa  Barbara,  on  the  hills  behind;  the 
only  one  of  the  old  Franciscan  establish- 
ments still  actively  maintained.  So  the 
touch  of  that  early  Californian  romance 
that  the  modern  Californian  is  seeking  to 
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Hotel   Vendome,    San   Jose,    California. 

preserve,    is   particularly    strong  in  this 
spot. 

Further  north,  among  the  shapely  hills 
of  San  Luis  Obispo,  is  the  popular  Paso 


Robles  Hotel,  set  deep  in  a  natural  park 
of  sturdy  live  oaks,  and  famous  for  the 
health-reviving  qualities  of  its  mineral 
springs. 

Thence  the  traveler,  reluctant  to  leave 
but  eager  for  what  still  awaits  him  on  the 
forward  trail,  passes  on  to  the  glories  of 
Del  Monte.  The  most  beautiful  grounds 
in  California — 136  acres  of  lawn  and  gar- 
den, and  thousands  of  acres  of  forest — 
surround  this  elegant  500-room  establish- 
ment. Down  the  bewildering  vistas  of 
this  fairyland  the  sturdy  live  oak  mingles 
with  the  graceful  palm,  and  the  climbing 
rose  binds  the  two  in  unique  union.  Cele- 
brated for  its  fashionable  patronage,  win- 
tor  automobile  meets  and  coaching  parties, 
sea-skirting  golf  links  and  drives;  its 
sportsmen's  annex  among  the  game  and 
fish  of  the  mountains,  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant, and  the  salmon  fishing  of  adjacent 
Monterey  Bay,  Del  Monte  probably  has  the 
most  varied  attractions  of  any  resort  in 
the  world,  satisfying  alike  to  the  sight- 
seer, the  follower  of  sports,  the  lover  of 
fashionable  society,  or  the  mere  bon 
vivant.  Monterey,  once  the  Mexican 
capital     of     Alta    California,    is    within 


President   Rootevelt   planting:    the    parent   Navel    orange   tree    at   the   Glenwood   Hotel. 
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The   8,000-foot    incline    on   the    railway    to    Mt.    Lowe    in    Southern    California, 


— Photograph  by  Abbott  &  Caldwell.   Pasadena,  California. 
Perrola.   Hotel   Karyland,    Pasadena.    California. 
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Hcllyv.'ood   Hotel,  in    Southern    California. 

twenty  minutes'  trolley  ride  of  the  hotel; 
and  much  of  its  adobe-built  picturesque- 
ness  still  survives.  The  San  Carlos  Mis- 
sion, founded  by  the  Spanish  missionaries 
in  1770,  is  within  easy  walk,  and  a  pretty 
drive  leads  to  the  Mission  del  Rio  Car- 
melo,  founded  a  year  later.  The  Presidio 
of  Monterey,  a  large  United  States  Army 
post,  close  by,  adds  gaiety  to  the  social 
life  of  the  great  hotel.  _ 

From   Del   Monte  the   tourist   usually 


passes  to  the  delightful  Hotel  Vendome, 
in  beautiful  San  Jose,  the  headquarters 
for  visitors  to  the  famous  Lick  Observa- 
tory on  Mount  Hamilton ;  and  then  on  to 
the  pulsating  metropolis  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  Americas,  San  Francisco, 
where,  globe-trotters  claim,  is  to  be  found 
the  best  living  at  the  least  price  in  all  the 
world.  Certain  it  is  that  San  Francisco 
was  celebrated  for  its  hotels  and  cafes 
long  before  the  rest  of  California  began 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  such  things; 
and  no  city,  at  home  or  abroad,  has  yet 
successfully  disputed  its  right  to  the  title 
of  the  Capital  of  Good  Living.  Such 
hotels  as  the  magnificent  new  St.  Francis 
(fourteen  stories)  and  the  famous  Palace 
— which  are  but  types  of  a  score  of  other 
scarcely  less  impressive  hotel  structures — 
are  convincing  suggestions  of  the  great- 
ness of  hotel  San  Francisco. 

To  the  northward  the  traveler  will  pass 
from  California  to  The  Portland,  in  the 
City  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  to  the 
Washington  in  Seattle,  and  will  meet  with 
the  same  hospitality  in  these  hotels. 
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— Photograph  by  Putnam  and  Valenthie,  Lea  Angeles,  California. 
The   Hotel    Del    Monte,    Monterey,    California,    famous   for   thirty   years    for    its    beautiful    surrounding^s. 


The  Robert  Louis   SteTenson   Memorial  in   San  Franoltoo. 


BUILDING  UP  A  COMMONWEALTH 
BY  ORGANIZED  EFFORT 

By  Hamilton  Wrigkt 


ALIFOENIA  was  a  mag- 
ic word  long  before  the 
discovery  of  gold  in 
'49.  When  it  was  but  a 
name  on  an  uncharted 
map,  "California"  stood 
for  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies.  As  early  as  1510,  California  was 
interestingly  described  as  being  a  land 
abounding  in  gold  and  precious  stones, 
situated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Indies, 
very  near  the  terrestial  paradise.  This 
description  occurred  in  a  popular  novel  of 
the  day,  a  Spanish  romance,  entitled  "Las 
Sergas  de  Esplanadian." 

When  .Cortez,  the  conqueror,  discovered 
Lower  California,  in  1535,  he  called  the 
new-found  country  "California,"  wishing 
to  curry  favor  with  the  King  of  Spain, 


and  desiring  to  impress  upon  the  waiting 
world  that  he  at  last  had  found  the  won- 
drous realm  of  gold. 

printer's  ink  and  gold. 
So  in  all  its  early  history,  even,  in  fact, 
before  its  history  began,  gold  was  the 
marvelous  charm  which  lured  men  to  the 
Golden  State.  Gold  and  free  lands;  these 
have  ever  been  the  most  potent  immigra- 
tion agents — they  have  brought  the  set- 
tler, the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer.  Yet  today  in 
California  piiblicity  is  found  to  be  a  more 
effective  agent  for  development  than  either 
lands  or  gold.  Printer's  ink  and  organized 
publicity  brought  more  people  to  Cali- 
fornia last  year  than  came  to  the  Golden 
State  in  the  combined  years  of  1849  and 
1850,  when  the  search  for  gold  was  at  its 
height.     Not  only  is  printer's  ink  more 


— Photograph  by  Pntnam  and  Valentine,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
The  Oolden  Gate,    San  Francisco  Bay,   California. 
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Much  picturesqueness  and  color  is  added  to  San  Francisco  by  its  wharves, 
steamers  of  the   Seven   Seas  gather  there. 


"The  wind  jammers"   and 


effective  in  bringing  a  greater  number, 
but  it  is  an  agency  which  can  be  directed 
so  as  to  appeal  only  to  that  industrial 
population  which  is  desired. 

A    COMMON    CAUSE. 

Those  who  live  in  the  Pacific  States 
realize  how  much  they  all  have  in  com- 
mon. What  contributes  to  the  prosperity 
of  one  state  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  Pacific  Coast,  and  affects  all  bene- 
ficially. It  is,  therefore,  not  with  the  pur- 
pose of  inviting  comparisons  that  this 
article  is  written,  but  rather  to  explain 
the  methods  by  which  we  have  achieved 
success  through  organization  and  co-opera- 
tion in  California,  so  that  other  states 
may  take  advantage  of  these  principles  to 
the  extent  that  their  citizens  feel  such 
lines  could  be  satisfactorily  followed  out. 

A    HUMAN    INTEREST    STORY. 

It  is  a  great  human  interest  story 
this — of  the  coming  of  the  settler,  of  the 
tilling  of  untilled  ground,  and  of  the 
turning  up  of  fresh  soil  to  the  plow.  Tn 
California,    there   are    one   hundred    and 


fifty-two  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
quasi-public  bodies  of  like  character  which 
all  work  together  through  the  California 
Promotion  Committee,  the  state  central 
organization. 

CALIFORNIA  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE. 

The  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  California  Promotion 
Committee  was  first  inaugurated  about 
three  years  ago,  but  active  work  did  not 
commence  until  a  half-year  later.  For 
some  time  previous  to  the  organization  of 
the  committee  there  had  been  a  feeling 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  body  which 
should  consistently  and  steadily  adver- 
tise California,  and  should  care  for  those 
who  came  within  her  boundaries  to 
settle.  The  .object  of  the  Califor- 
nia Promotion  Committee  is  to  set- 
tle and  develop  the  state.  The  com- 
mittee works  upon  the  principle  that, 
though  there  is  no  one  section  which  will 
suit  everybody,  there  are  localities  in  the 
state  fitted  to  the  needs  of  every  home- 
seeker.  At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco   Chamber   of   Commerce,   when   the 
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In  the  oil  regions  in  California.     A  town  is  sometimes  completely  lost  among  oil  welU 


is  made. 


movement  for  the  Promotion  Committee 
was  first  inaugurated,  representative  men 
of  the  interior  of  California  took  up  the 
Question  of  the  development  of  their  fer- 
tile districts.  A  canvass  was  made  and 
ample  funds  were  assured  in  a  few  days. 
Interest  aroused  in  the  interior  resulted 
in  the  business  men  making  a  number  of 
excursions  throughout  the  state. 

THE   WORK  DONE. 

The  work  of  the  California  Promotion 
Committee,  advertising  the  state  and  its 
resources  among  Eastern  people  and 
throughout  all  the  world,  has  brought  ex- 
cellent results.  At  the  start  display  adver- 
tising was  taken  in  Eastern  magazines 
having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  twelve 
million  copies,  which  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  by  writing  to  the  committee, 
trustworthy  information  could  be  obtained 
upon  all  portions  of  California.  This 
advertising  has  not  been  of  a  boom  na- 
ture. Exaggeration  has  been  avoided,  and 
only  facts  have  lieen  given,  so  that  the 
prospective  settler  has  not  been  disap- 
pointed upon  arriving  here.    A  press  cam- 


paign was  also  engaged  throughout  the 
East,  and  more  than  335  illustrated  ar- 
ticles, averaging  2,000  words  in  length, 
have  been  published  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  syndicates,  whose  aggre- 
gate circulation  is  more  than  eighty-seven 
million  copies.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large 
number  of  small  items  have  been  dissem- 
inated throughout  the  United  States.  Spe- 
cial California  numbers  of  Eastern  period- 
icals have  been  issued  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  committee,  and  the  campaign  for 
articles  on  the  resources  of  California  has 
been  extended  to  Europe.  In  answer  to 
the  advertisements  placed  in  the  East  by 
the  committee,  the  committee  has  received 
more  than  2,825,000  letters  asking  about 
California,  and  in  addition  to  this  has 
received  the  names  of  thousands  of  people 
who  are  interested  in  California;  so  great, 
in  fact,  has  been  the  number  of  demands 
for  literature  that  the  committee  has  dis- 
tributed more  than  a  million  pamphlets 
dealing  with  the  state. 

THE    STATE    A    UNIT. 

An  important  feature  in  the  work  of 
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the  California  Promotion  Committee  has 
been  in  harmonizing  all  sections  of  the 
state  and  bringing  them  closer  together. 
Meetings  of  the  officers  of  all  the  develop- 
ment organizations  in  the  state  are  held 
twice  a  year,  and  plans  are  discussed  for 
more  effective  co-operation  through  the 
California  Promotion  Committee.  All 
realize  that  every  section  has  some  quali- 
ties which  appeal  to  certain  persons.  An 
important  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
committee  has  been  its  publications.  The 
books  of  the  committee,  "San  Francisco 
and  Thereabout,"  "San  Francisco  and  Its 
Environs,"  "California  Today,"  and  "Cal- 
ifornia Addresses  by  President  Koose- 
velt,"  have  received  enthusiastic  notices 
from  the  papers  of  the  East.  These  pub- 
lications have  been  reviewed  in  hundreds 
of  newspapers  and  universally  commended 
for  their  excellence,  both  of  form  and 
matter.  The  circulation  of  "San  Fran- 
cisco and  Thereabout,"  has  been  12,000 
copies,  and  it  everywhere  has  called  forth 
comment  on  the  unique  manner  in  which 
California  does  its  advertising.  "Cali- 
fornia Today,"  by  Charles  Sedgwick 
Aiken,  treats  of  all  parts  of  the  state.    It 


Cypress   tree,    Monterey   Bay,    California. 
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— PbotuKruph  by   auLmju  fit  Caldwell,   I'liwatleua,  California. 
Avalon  Bay,   Santa  Catalina  Ziland,  off  the  ooait  of  Oalifomia. 
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contains  191  pages,  61  of  which  are  full- 
page  illustrations,  and  it  is  distributed 
without  charge  except  for  postage.  The 
author  spent  a  year  in  its  compilation, 
and  has  collected  a  mass  of  information 
that  is  welcome  to  homeseekers.  The 
committee  has  also  published  a  great 
number  of  smaller  pamphlets  and  fold- 
ers. The  committee  is  now  issuing  a 
monthly  publication  under  the  title  "For 


California."  The  object  of  this  publi- 
cation is  to  present  the  resources  of  the 
state  in  accurate  form.  It  contains  no 
advertising,  but  is  filled  with  articles  by 
specialists.  The  committee  is  paying  spe- 
cial attention  to  such  industries  as  dairy- 
ing, stock  raising,  poultry  farming,  and 
other  forms  of  diversified  agriculture,  and 
each  number  of  "For  California"  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  some  one  topic. 


Looking:  up  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
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— Photograph  by  Putnam  and  Vaiemine,  l^o»  Aii^jeies,  Culiiorula. 
Mt.  Shasta,  one  of  the  most  majestic  snow-capped  peaks  in  the  world.     Seen  from  Castle  Lake,   California. 


A   PERSISTENT   WORK. 

The  committee  maintains  a  large  and 
commodious  headquarters  at  25  New 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  and 
from  here  is  distributed  literature  on  all 
portions  of  the  state.  The  correspondence 
of  the  committee  includes  an  average  of 
more  than  300  letters  a  day.  These  let- 
ters are  all  written  personally  to  the  in- 
quirer by  persons  familiar  with  the  state. 
One  of  the  best  features  of  the  commit- 
tee's methods  is  its  system  of  filing  all 
correspondence  alphabetically  under  the- 
states  in  which  the  correspondents  live. 
By  reference  to  these  files  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  at  once  any  letter  received  by 
the  committee  and  a  copy  of  the  reply. 
After  a  man  writes  for  information  aboiit 
California  his  name  is  never  lost,  and  he 
is  never  dropped  from  the  files.  After  the 
committee's  first  letter  to  him  is  not 
answered,  a  second  is  sent.  It  is  often 
found  that  a  third  or  fourth  letter  is  more 
effective  than  the  first.  One  man  who  has 
been  written  to  five  times  replied  at  last, 
"I  see  that  you  will  not  give  me  up  till 


I  come  to  California."  He  came,  invest- 
ed $2,000  in  dairying  in  one  of  the  in- 
terior valleys,  and  has  done  better  during 
his  first  three  months  here  than  in  any 
similar  period  in  the  East. 

LECTURERS   IN    THE    EAST. 

A  feature  of  the  committee's  advertis- 
ing campaign  has  been  the  sending  of 
twelve  lecturers  through  the  East  equipped 
with  stereopticons  and  literature,  etc. 
These  have  all  been  men  of  the  highest 
type.  A  state  senator,  among  others,  en- 
gaged gratuitously  in  this  work.  They 
have  been  careful  not  to  misrepresent  con- 
ditions, and  their  work  has  been  fruitful 
of  good  results.  The  committee  has 
printed  for  the  merchants  of  the  state  a 
great  number  of  envelopes,  on  the  back 
of  which  are  printed  statistics  of  the 
state's  ])rodiicts,  and  on  the  front  of  which 
is  printed  the  merchant's  card.  Orders 
for  these  envelopes  have  been  taken  for 
carload  lots  of  two  and  a  half  million. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  results  of 
the  committee's  work  has  been  the  prog- 
ress it  lias  made  in  inducing  holders  of 
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great  tracts  of  agricultural  lands  to  divide 
these  up  into  small  lots  for  the  benefit  of 
intending  settlers.  Formerly  much  of  the 
best  land  in  California  was  not  available 
for  the  home-maker.  It  was  held  in  great 
blocks  and  managed  on  a  vast  scale,  the 
workers  being  merely  transient  laborers. 
The  Promotion  Committee  has  heard  from 
more  than  seventy  of  the  largest  land 
owners  of  the  state  that  they  will  sell  in 
small  lots  from  one  to  twenty  acres  at 
reasonable  rates,  in  many  cases  accepting 


work  in  lieu  of  cash  payments.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this,  thousands  of  acres  are  being 
settled  up,  and  where  once  there  were 
huge  wheat  fields  now  one  finds  the  homes 
of  the  diversified  farmers. 

WORKS   FOR   THE   COAST. 

The  spirit  of  the  work  of  the  California 
Promotion  Committee  is  extremely  broad. 
Although  the  committee  is  supported  in 
large  part  by  the  merchants  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, yet  it  works  for  the  whole  State  of 


— Photograph  by  Putnam  and  Valentine,  Los  Angeles,  CuUiornia. 
The    world-famous   redwood   trees   of  California, 
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Ferry  Building  at  San  Francisco,   from  which  boats  go  to   all   parts   of   the  bay. 


California  and  for  the  whole  Pacific  Coast. 
The  committee  maintains  the  most  cor- 
dial relations  between  the  States  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  and  has  co-operated 
with  those  and  other  Pacific  States  in 
the  matter  of  getting  conventions  for  Pa- 
cific Coast  cities.  Hon.  Thomas  Eichard- 
son,  manager  of  the  Portland  (Oregon) 
Commercial  Club,  has  visited  the  commit- 
tee on  several  occasions,  and  Mr.  Eufus  P. 
Jennings,  executive  officer  of  the  commit- 
tee, has  in  turn  paid  visits  to  the  great 
"Northwest.  The  idea  of  the  committee 
in  settling  up  the  state  is  to  recommend  a 
man  to  the  locality  whose  conditions  are 
suited  to  his  particular  requirements,  and 
for  this  reason  the  committee  would  never 
speak  disparagingly  of  any  portion  of  the 
West  where  opportunities  are  so  much 
greater  than  in  the  overcrowded  East.  In 
fact,  if  a  man  writes  about  another  state, 
Oregon  or  Washington,  for  instance,  the 
committee  always  refers  him  to  the  proper 
source  for  information  in  these  states, 
firmly  believing  that  a  man  rightly  set- 
tled will  become  a  producer,  but,  if  un- 
wisely settled,  he  himself  not  only  fails 


to  prosper,  but  the  entire  community  feels 
the    set-back    resulting    from    his    "hard 

times." 

BENEFIT    OF    ORGANIZATION. 

Of  what  benefit,  you  ask,  is  all  this 
organizing?  It  is  of  the  greatest  benefit 
in  that  it  prevents  jealousy  and  "knock- 
ing" between  different  communities.  It 
is  a  protection  to  the  incoming  settler  or 
industry,  for  the  California  Promotion 
Committee  and  its  affiliated  organizations 
in  California  have  for  their  motto, 
"There  is  room  for  everybody  in  Cali- 
fornia." Although  there  is,  they  say,  in 
California  no  one  place  which  is  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  everyone,  yet  there 
are  in  California  localities  which  meet 
the  needs  of  anyone.  Among  all  the  or- 
ganizations in  California  you  will  not 
find  a  single  representative  who  will  speak 
dishonestly  of  any  other  section,  or  who 
will  advise  a  settlor  going  there  when  he 
knows  that  that  locality  is  better  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  settler  than  the  region 
which  he  represents.  Once  every  year 
the   development   organizations   in    Call- 
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fornia  meet  at  the  annual  state  banquet  of 
the  Caliornia  Promotion  Committee.  The 
governor  of  the  state,  the  presidents 
of  California's  two  great  universi- 
ties— Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  David  Starr 
Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity— are  present.  In  fact,  almost 
everybody  noted  for  progressiveness  as- 
sembles at  the  annual  state  dinner,  and 
men  have  come  600  miles  to  attend  this 
dinner,    some    from    inaccessible   regions. 


whence  the  trip  had  to  be  made  by  stage, 
boat,  and  thence  by  railroad. 

The  work  of  state  development  is  a 
subject  of  fascinating  interest  to  Cali- 
fornians.  A  prominent  merchant  who 
devotes  much  of  his  time  to  the  work  of 
the  California  Promotion  Committee  told 
me  that  he  regretted  that  his  personal 
business  was  so  large,  for  it  interfered 
with  his  work  to  develop  the  state.  Al- 
most every  visitor  in  California  has 
noticed  the  intense  loyalty  of  Californians 


McKinley  Monument  in  Golden  Gate   Park,   San  Francisco.     Robert  J.   Aitken,    sculptor. 
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to  their  golden  commonwealth.  From 
the  boy  who  sells  papers  on  the  street,  to 
the  bank  president,  you  will  find  the 
universal  spirit.  The  first  man  whom 
the  stranger  engages  in  conversation  will 
be  glad  to  tell  of  the  good  things  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  general  sentiment  in  Cali- 
fornia has  found  its  expression  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  development  system 
above  referred  to. 

The  purposes  of  publicity  and  adver- 
tising are  legally  approved.  The  super- 
visors of  every  county  in  California  are 
empowered  to  expend  an  amount  equal  to 
two  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  of 
the  total  county  assessment  for  advertis- 
ing and  publicity  purposes. 

AROUSING  ENTHUSIASM. 

The  means  which  the  Californian  takes 
to  arouse  enthusiasm  are  not  less  unique 
than  are  the  methods  by  which  the  work 
is  done  effectively.  Twice  every  year  rep- 
resentatives of  the  148  organizations  meet 
together  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for 
co-operation  and  become  better  acquaint- 
ed. A  unique  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
business  men's  excursions  throughout  the 
state,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
California  Promotion  Committee.  One 
excursion  comprised  a  journey  by  special 
train  of  over  1,400  miles.  The  journey 
lasted  but  four  days,  and  twenty-two 
cities  were  visited.  The  reception  of  the 
developers  was  truly  Californian.  Bar- 
becues, brass  bands,  and  parades  met 
them  in  every  city.  The  orators  grew 
hoarse  on  California  topics,  and  when 
the  visitors  left,  the  residents  of  tlie  local 
communities  were  filled  with  renewed  am- 
bition to  further  effort.  Another  journey 
took  the  party  150  miles  by  rail,  then 
100  miles  through  primeval  redwood  for- 
ests by  stage  to  Eureka,  on  the  coast 
north  of  San  Francisco.  The  return 
journey  was  made  by  chartered  boat.  A 
number  of  other  excursions  have  been 
given,  and  almost  every  portion  of  the 
■  state  is  visited  at  regular  intervals. 

RESULTS   ARE   SATISFACTORY. 

The  .results  of  all  this  campaigning  are 
apparent.  Obscure  and  unsettled  com- 
munities which  want  most  of  all  good, 
strong  men  to  develop  their  resources, 
have  formed  development  associations, 
and  are  publishing  "literature."  Tons 
of  this  reading  matter  are  being  sent  all 
over  the  world,  and  under  the  influence 


of  the  co-operative  spirit  pamphlets  are 
not  of  that  exaggerated  nature  which 
more  than  often  characterizes  boom  doc- 
uments. 

As  a  result,  hundreds  of  industries  arc 
springing  up.  Great  wheat  ranches,  rel- 
ics from  the  old  Spanish  times,  are  being 
divided  so  that  incoming  settlers  may 
gain  a  foothold.  Huge  irrigation  pro- 
jects are  being  carried  out.  During  1904 
water  was  run  for  the  first  time  into 
canals  having  a  capacity  for  irrigating 
400,000  acres  of  land.  Tourist  hotel 
projects  are  under  way.  Electric  rail- 
road lines  are'  being  built.  Different 
counties  of  California  are  taking  up  the 
matter  of  planting  palms  along  the  coun- 
ty avenues,  and  on  Arbor  Day  twenty-one 
miles  of  ornamental  trees  were  planted 
along  the  roads  of  Fresno  County  alone. 
In  fact,  the  methods  for  state  development 
have  a  strong  local  effect,  and  the  time  will 
not  be  far  distant  when  from  San  Diego 
County  on  the  south,  almost  to  the  base 
of  Mount  Shasta  on  the  north,  a  distance 
of  almost  700  miles,  the  whole  country 
will  be  gridironed  with  electric  roads  and 
the  streets  and  the  county  roads  will  be 
ornamented  with  palms. 

The  personnel  of  the  California  Promo- 
tion Committee  is  as  follows :  The  com- 
mittee proper,  or  executive  board,  is  made 
up  of  one  representative  of  each  of  the 
five  commercial  organizations  of  San 
Francisco;  thus,  Andrea  Sbarboro,  chair- 
man, representing  the  Manufacturers'  and 
Producers'  Association;  Kufus  P.  Jen- 
nings, executive  officer,  representing  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 
George  W.  McNear,  treasurer,  represent- 
ing the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  Charles  F.  Runyon,  ri^presentin;' 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Fred  J.  Koster,  representing  the  San 
Francisco  Merchants'  Association. 

The  advisory  committee  of  the  Califor- 
nia Promotion  Committee  consists  of  the 
governor,  the  presidents  of  the  two  large 
universities,  and  representatives  of  the 
various  central  organizations  of  the  state, 
and  the  state  publicity  committee  consists 
of  representatives  chosen  from  the  nine 
geographical  sections  of  the  state.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  is  the  counties  commit- 
tee of  the  California  Promotion  Commit- 
tee, which  consists  of  committees  whose 
memliers  are  representatives  of  the  Cliam- 
bers  of  Commerce  and  development  asso- 
ciations in  the  counties  of  California. 


A  TYPICAL  VIEW   IN  SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA 
"The  Land  of  Sunshine,  Fruit  and  Flowers" 


— Photograph  hy  Abbott  &  Caldwell,  Pasadena,  California. 
Bungalow   home   of   the   author. 

'  What  money  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
What  creeping  custom  of  the  land, 
What  deed  of  author  or  assign 
Can  make  a  house  a  thing  of  mine. ' ' 


N  THE  making  of  homes 
there  is  in  America 
no  truer  expression  of 
the  individual  taste  and 
needs  of  the  people  than 
the  bungalows  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  fact,  an  art 
connoisseur  of  wide  reputation  who  re- 
cently visited  California  waxed  so  enthusi- 
astic that  he  declared  it  to  be  the  most  sim- 
ple and  beautiful  type  of  the  American 
home.  Its  evolution  is  interesting  and 
its  simplicity  is  responsible  for  its  beauty. 
The  same  hypersensitive  intellectuality 
that  it  takes  to  write  a  beautiful  poem 
or  to  paint  a  beautiful  picture,  must  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  making  of  a  home 
if  it  would  be  beautiful.  There  must  be 
a  feeling  for  line,  and,  above  all,  for  color. 
The  very  ground  on  which  it  grows  needs 
be  selected  with  forethought — the  back- 
ground of  the  home!  Many  things  work 
together  for  the  making  of  delightful 
small  homes  in  California.  There  is  the 
climate,  allowing  great  posibilities,  the 
material  in  vast  variety,  and,  most  of  all, 
it  is  the  mecca  for  artists,  writers,  think- 


ers,— for  beauty-loving  people,  as  is  the 
south  of  Italy. 

Artistic  people  are  frequently  not 
money-getting  people.  And  these  bunga- 
low homes  have  not  to  do  with  money, 
speaking  in  the  comparative  sense.  They 
have  been  thought  out  with  the  direct 
purpose  of  saving  money.  A  beautiful 
home  with  the  least  possible  expenditure 
has  been  the  miotto.  To  begin  with,  some 
independent  soul  bought  an  out-of-the- 
way  plot  of  ground,  built  a  low,  rambling 
house  in  keeping  with  the  location,  made 
it  in  color  to  harmonize  with  the  grass, 
the  trees  the  flowers — called  it  a  bunga- 
low, and  lo !  a  new  era  of  home-making 
was  upon  us.  Others  who  loved  the  beau- 
tiful saw  that  there  were  possibilities  out- 
side of  regulation  lots  and  conventional 
houses,  and  they  began  thinking  out  the 
particular  house  suited  to  their  needs, 
and  of  making  it  their  own  rather  than 
copying  their  neighbor's. 

The  California  bungalows  stand  for 
emancipation  in  home  building.  They 
have  been  designed  with  no  previous  cus* 
torn  in  mind.     Ground  that  in  no  wise 
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— PbotograpU  by    Abl>uU   iV  Ualilweil.    r..[-...u- i.... 

"The  patio"  of  the  bungalow  in  the  Arroyo  Seoo  (Idah  Meacham  Strobridge),  Los  Angeles,  California. 


would  do  for  the  ordinary  house,  as  square 
as  a  dice  and  so  high  it  threatens  to  top- 
ple, has  been  made  a  good  setting  for  a 
house  designed  especially  to  suit  it.  Suc- 
cess in  many  instances  tempted  other 
would-be  home-makers  to  try  their  orig- 
inality in  home-making,  until  California 
today  is  famous  for  her  picturesque  and 
original,  as  well  as  economical,  homes. 

This  simple  form  of  architecture  has 
found  favor  with  people,  who,  like  the 
man  on  being  asked  what  kind  of  a  house 
he  lived  in,  exclaimed  laconically,  "In  a 
barn;  but,  thank  Heaven,  I  know  my 
own  front  door."  The  marked  original- 
ity of  these  bungalow  homes  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  in  every  instance 
been  designed  for  individual  tastes  and 
needs.  There  is  no  postage-stamp  repe- 
tition about  them.  They  vary  in  size,  char- 
acter, and  general  construction,  as  they 
vary  in  location,  being  ubiquitous  along 
the  Pacific  Coast  from  San  Diego  to  San 
Francisco,  and  even  farther  north.  A 
delightful  cosmopolitanism  prevails  about 
them — for  while  traditions  for  the  most 
part  have  been  left  behind  by  the  wayfar- 
ing Californian  of  today,  yet,  uncon- 
sciously or  subconsciously,  there  creeps 
into  this  unconventional  Western  home  a 


suggestion  of  the  elements  in  a  home  he 
has  loved  best  elsewhere.  Undoubtedly, 
the  native  Californian  has  been  more  in- 
fluenced by  the  Spanish  adobe  than  any 
other  form  of  architecture,  though  the 
days  of  adobe  are  past,  unfortunately  for 
picturesque  house-building,  and  fortunate- 
ly for  hygienic  and  practical  reasons. 
But  the  early  Spaniards  and  Mexicans 
instinctively  had  a  feeling  for  good  lines, 
as  people  who  live  near  to  nature  and 
are  not  hampered  by  other  people's  ideas 
usually  have.  There  was  no  ornament, 
useless  or  otherwise,  about  their  houses, 
and  these  are  the  watchwords  of  the  good 
present-day  small  house.  Here  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  points  in  which  it  differs 
•from  the  cottage.  The  cottage,  generally 
speaking,  makes  pretensions — it  sets  up 
airs  in  keeping  with  larger  and  more  ele- 
gant places  of  residence.  Then,  too,  the 
numl)er  of  rooms  in  a  cottage  is  entirely 
out  of  proportion  with  its  area.  There 
is  the  hall  with  fussy  hatracks, — the  par- 
lor, if  you  please,  often  furnishwl  in 
white  and  gold — the  keynote  of  Louis 
XVI.  drawing  rooms,  and  a  dining  room 
that  opens  from  this  parlor,  as  if  you 
would  put  together  two  pine  boxes  and 
then  cut  a  hole  between  them.  Nor  would 
it   be  in   keeping  with   the  canons   laid 
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— Photograph  by  Abbott  &  Caldwell,  P.ipjiilpnn.  California. 
The  Frank  Y.    Rider  Bungalow.     A  bungalow   in   a   tropical   setting. 


down  for  these  houses  to  let  so  much  as 
a  mite  of  real  construction  show.  And 
if,  perchance,  a  half-dozen  people  by  any 
prearrangement  or  mere  coincidence 
happen  to  appear  at  one  of  these  houses  at 
the  same  time,  each  and  every  one  must 
have  the  feeling  that  he  is  a  human  sar- 
dine being  packed  in  a  box,  alive. 

All  cottages  are  not  bad  any  more  than 
all  bungalows  are  good;  however,  the  one 
is  the  antithesis  of  the  other.  The  bunga- 
low decries  ornament,  and  at  least  is  free 
from  pretensions.  Its  claims  to  beauty 
rest  not  only  on  its  simplicity,  but  on  its 
adaptability  to  its  environment,  its  care- 
ful proportions,  good  lines,  and  its  out- 
door features,  as  well  as  its  real  construc- 
tion, which  is  usually  in  evidence. 

The  illustration  of  "A  Bungalow  in  the 
Arroyo  Seco"  pictures  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  these  Southland  homes — a  ver- 
itable chef-d'oeuvre.  There'  are  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  running  feet  of  wide 
porches,  screened  in,  where  the  family 
live,  besides  a  patio,  around  which  the 
house  is  built.  There  is  a  long  veranda 
on  the  front,  which  is  cool  in  summer 
with  the  breeze  from  the  sea;  another 
divides  the  house  in  twain,  and  there  is 


still  another  running  the  length  of  the 
house  on  the  patio  side.  Here,  if  you  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  asked  to  dine,  you 
may  listen  to  birds  and  to  the  falling 
leaves  of  the  sycamore  trees,  as  white  in 
the  light  as  the  cloth  on  the  board.  There 
are  wide  couches,  palms,  easy  chairs, 
comfort,  beauty,  everywhere.  The  wo- 
man who  planned  its  every  detail  will 
open  the  front  door  to  you  if  you  should 
knock  there.  She  has  not  slept  in  the 
house  for  years,  and  she  can  tell  you  of 
the  real  Joy  of  living  in  California.  There 
are  homes  which  we  all  know,  costing 
thousands,  that  do  not  approximate  this 
one  in  point  of  real  beauty — "A  low  roof 
with  green  trees  half-concealed,"  it  has, 
soft  brown  color  and,  most  of  all,  an  air 
of  home.  No  one  ever  built  one  just  like 
it  before — it  is  individual  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

Many  of  these  bungalow  houses  are 
simply  boarded  up  inside  and  out  and 
battened,  and  with  few  exceptions  the 
front  door  opens  into  the  living  room, 
which  is  very  large,  being  living  room,  re- 
ception room,  library,  and  den  in  one,  and 
frequently  one  end  of  these  large  rooms 
is  used  for  dining  room,  a  screen  or  heavy 
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— Pliotograph  by  Abbott  &  Caldwell,   I'asadena,   Calilornla. 

Screen    veranda    where   the    family   dine   throughout    the   entire   year,    showing    a    comer   of    patio    and 
bungalow.      Idah    Meacham    Strobridge. 


curtain  dividing  it  from  the  main  part, 
making  it  as  exclusive  as  need  be.  To  be 
sure,  a  dining  room  is  more  desirable,  but 
where  the  money  is  not  sufficient  to  build 
other  than  a  small  house,  one  splendid 
room  is  preferable  to  two  small  ones,  both 
from  the  point  of  effectiveness  and  as 
comfort. 

The  kitchen  and  pantry  arrangements 
of  these  houses  are  planned  to  save  work, 
and  the  sleeping  rooms  are  sufficient  for 
the  family  use — there  is  seldom  especial 
provision  for  guests. 

One  or  two  of  the  illustrations  show 
houses  which  were  designed  wrong-side, 
out — with  the  studding  on  the  inside  and 
between  these  the  plaster,  the  lathing  hav- 
ing been  done  on  the  outside,  and  rough 
boards  nailed  over.  The  joists  show  over- 
head, and  everywhere  the  construction  is 
evident.  The  living  room  is  of  goodly  pro- 
portion, being  long  and  narrow,  with  one 
end  used  for  a  dining  room.  You  enter 
through  an  old-fashioned  Dutch  door,  the 
author  of  this  house  having  had  a  pen- 
chant for  this  sort  of  door  "back  East." 
The  front  door  of  nearly  all  of  these  houses 
receives    particular    consideration — being 


large,  and  designed  with  special  regard 
to  the  hospitality  they  open  to  you.  The 
fireplace  in  this  room  is  a  huge  one  of 
clinker  brick.  This  brick  has  found  favor 
with  a  vast  majority  of  bungalow  builil- 
ers.  It  is  rustic  in  effect,  excellent  in 
color,  and  lends  itself  to  both  exteriors 
and  interiors.  The  windows  in  this  room 
are  so  many  as  to  make  one  imagine  he 
is  looking  through  a  spider's  eye,  and  have 
small  panes  and  casements  that  swing 
out.  The  windows  of  the  small  house  are 
of  most  importance — the  bungalow  here 
takes  issue  with  the  cottage.  The  bunga- 
l.ow  is  never  guilty  of  plate  glass,  an  item 
to  be  set  down  in  its  favor.  Cottages 
have  a  liking  for  picture  windows,  which 
are  apt  to  make  a  small  house  look  like 
a  little  bug  with  big  ej'es. 

The  boarded-up  bungalow,  of  which 
there  is  a  picture,  belongs  to  the  scion  of 
one  of  California's  oldest  and  best-known 
Spanish  families.  Its  location  is  su- 
perb— among  the  oaks,  with  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  mountains  extending  for  miles 
around.  The  patio  is  in  front,  where 
flowers  bloom  perennially.  French  doors 
open  into  this  courtyard  from  every  roon> 
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— Pliotograph  by  Abbott  &  Caldwell.   Pasadena,  California. 

Bungalow    of   Arturo    Bandini.      A   beautiful   bungalow   that    is    boarded    up    and   down,    inside    and   out. 

with   a   patio    in    front. 


that  is  in  any  sense  a  living  room,  even 
the  bedrooms.  The  house  rambles  to  suit 
its  will,  and  there  is  plenty  of  ground  so 
that  the  wings  of  the  house  do  not  elbow 
each  other.  There  never  was  seen  a  more 
splendid  fireplace  in  any  house  of  its 
kind.  It  is  of  cobblestone,  in  the  center 
of  the  long  side  of  an  immense  room, 
with  big  stones  at  the  bottom,  gradually 
growing  smaller  towards  the  top,  with 
one  huge  stone  on  the  hearth  for  a  seat. 
There  is  about  the  bungalow  the  old-time 
simplicity  of  the  adobe,  an  aroma  of  hos- 
pitality and  romance,  that  must  have  been 
wafted  from  the  ancestral  home,  set  as 
this  is  in  God's  green  acre. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  making  these 
houses — old-fashioned  shakes  have  found 
mucli  favor  for  the  outside,  being  econom- 
ical and  taking  on  a  velvety  texture  wlien 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain.  T?ough 
boards — the  rougher  the  lietter — put  on 
lengthwise,  are  rustic  enoush  in  appear- 
ance to  pass  muster  in  the  ranlcs  wheri> 
surfaced  materials  are  prohibited.  Plaster 
is  not  tabooed  entirely,  though  it  must  be 
rough,  and  used  in  connection  with  plenty 
of  wood,  but  wallpaper  is  not  quite  ap- 


propriate. Burlap,  however,  both  natural 
and  colored,  is  looked  upon  with  favor, 
and  rightly,  for  its  rough  surface  makes 
a  pleasing  combination  with  rustic  effects. 
Canvas,  too,  is  very  good,  and  there  is 
one  little  bungalow,  hidden  away  under 
the  branches  of  a  live  oak  tree  where 
khaki  has  been  used  above  a  wainscoat 
of  pine,  stained  brown;  it  curtains  a  door 
that  leads  to  a  stairway  and  hangs  at 
French  windows,  opening  upon  a  hillside. 
This  soft,  tan-brown  comes  in  line  with 
the  green  outside,  and  no  one  would  guess 
its  real  texture. 

The  California  redwood  is  a  boon  to 
builders  of  houses  where  every  man  wishes 
to  make  his  house  his  own.  It  has  more 
possibilities  than  any  wood  obtainable, 
since  it  takes  so  many  different  stains 
with  so  many  different  results.  If  left 
natural  with  white  lead  rul)bed  into  its 
surface,  it  retains  the  fresh  jiinkish  color 
that  it  shows  when  first  sawed,  combining 
beautifully  with  green  in  the  same  scale 
of  color.  Where  a  dark  effect  is  desired, 
a  little  green  used  with  a  mahogany  stain 
gives  it  the  most  wonderful  coppery  look. 
Even  the  outside  creosote  stains  mav  be 
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Fireplace   in   the   living   room. 


used  on  the  redwood;  in  fact,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  ways  of  treating  it,  Shasta 
pine  is  the  best  wood  to  stain  brown  or 
green,  in  brown,  especially,  it  allows  a 
range  of  shades,  from  the  natural  color 
to  the  almost  black  of  the  English  oak. 
There  are  burned  effects  to  be  gotten,  and 
various  ways  of  treating  the  wood  with 
chemicals,  resulting  in  some  good  tones 
of  gray,  all  suitable  to  the  interior  finish 
of  the  houses  under  discussion.  These 
experiments  in  house  stains  are  interest- 
ing in  the  extreme  to  the  person  who  has 
a  little  of  leisure,  and  is  responsive  to 
color. 

The  furnishing  of  these  homes  is  much 
more  difficult  than  one  might  suppose,  for 
the  simplicity  and  rusticity  of  the  bunga- 
low puts  rather  careful  restrictions  on  its 
furnishings.  The  coloring,  to  begin  with, 
must  be  strong,  never  with  any  sugges- 
tion of  daintiness,  for  color  alone  may 
give  a  feeling  of  weakness  or  of  strength. 
The  colors  of  the  woods  are  best  suited 
to  them — greens,  browns,  and  the  dark, 
dull  reds  of  autumn.  And  if  blues  ever 
creep  in  they  must  be  in  small  proportion 
and  used  with  another  color.  The  blue  of 
the  eucalyptus  combined  with  its  green, 
for  instance,  illustrates  the  meaning. 

When  it  comes  to  the  actual  furniture, 
the  so-called  Mission  style,  which  varies 
in  design,  as  do  the  houses,  is  for  the  most 
part  quite  appropriate.  It  may  be  stained 
to  match  the  wood,  and  many  a  man  who 
has  built  his  own  house  has  been  able  to 
construct  his  furniture  as  well  from  these 
models,  patience  being  the  main  tool  used 


The   dininff.room   end   of   the   large   living   room. 

Interior  of  bungalow  designed 

in  its  making,  along  with  careful  measure- 
ments and  well-seasoned  wood.  Collectors 
of  Indian  baskets,  curios,  and  rugs,  have 
found  a  fitting  background  for  their  col- 
lections in  these  houses  built  with  head 
and  hand.  The  bright  blankets,  which  are 
too  strong  in  color  to  suit  the  ordinary 
cut-and-dried  house,  are  admirable  on  the 
floor  of  a  rustic  bungalow,  and  Indian 
baskets  make  a  frieze  that  is  not  only  in- 
teresting, but  beautiful  in  color  against 
a  dark-beamed  ceiling.  These,  along  with 
the  pottery  used  for  wild  flowers,  will 
make  a  surprisingly  good  room.  Quaint 
things  from  Mexico  you  find  if  you  peep 
into  a  few  fortunate  homes,  though  they 
are  infrequently  found,  as  few  are  fortu- 
nate in  possessing  these  treasures,  since 
the  people  in  the  part  of  the  world  from 
whence  they  come  do  not  so  often  part 
with  their  treasures,  as  we  transitory, 
money-loving  Americanos.  Old  furniture 
that  has  seen  passage  on  high  seas,  and 
been  held  captive  about  the  Horn,  has 
found  its  way  into  California  in  surpris- 
ing quantities.  "Bungalites"  have  been 
keen  after  it  for  years,  and  if  one  should 
judge  from  appearances,  it  finds  a  con- 
genial home  in  the  California  bungalow. 

The  inadequacy  of  suitable  floor  cover- 
ing for  rustic  houses  is  responsible  for 
the  revival  of  an  old  industry — that  of 
weaving  rags  into  rugs.  A  few  years 
ago  one  could  no  more  find  a  weaving  es- 
tablishment than  one  could  find  bricks 
of  gold  in  the  streets, — now  it  is  sur- 
prising, not  only  the  number  of  places 
where  rugs  are  made,  but  the  beauty  of 
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East    end    of    the    living    room, 
by  Una  Nixon  Hopkins. 

the  rugs  as  well.  They  are  made  of  either 
wool  or  cotton,  and  usually  some  of  the 
material  has  been  dipped  in  the  dye-pot 
in  order  to  create  the  right  coloring.  When 
one  considers  the  actual  rugs  permissible 
the  list  is  short.  Those  made  of  grass 
will  do,  and  Oriental  rugs,  which  are 
good  anywhere  under  the  sun,  are  perfect- 
ly suitable,  providing  they  are  not  new 
and  garish.  The  floor  coverings  popular 
for  Colonial  cottages  are  not  suitable 
for  the  bungalow,  and  they  constitute  one 
of  the  problems  of  furnishing. 

Even  hardware  and  fixtures  must  have 
their  own  individuality  and  belong  to 
this  or  that  house,  and  can  never  be 
bought  at  random  at  the  shop.  They  had 
better  be  congenial  spirits  with  the  light 
fixtures — made  by  the  blacksmith  or  met- 
al worker,  as  they  frequently  are,  and  in 
one  house  where  hand-wrought  things 
were  not  to  be  thought  of,  common  Jap- 
anned hardware  was  bought  and  soaked 
in  lye,  taking  off  the  paint,  and,  after 
weathering,  as  it  were,  they  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  something  hand  made. 

So  that  when  the  California  bungalows 
are  noted  collectively,  individually  and 
carefully,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
not  stereotyped  homes,  but  have  been 
studied  out  as  a  whole  from  the  stand- 
point of  general  effect,  and  then  as  to  the 
nicety  of  detail.  Some  of  the  prettiest 
of  them  are  so  inexpensive  as  to  be  called, 
by  their  modest  owners,  shacks.  Taste 
has  been  substituted  for  money.  Money 
alone  can  no  more  make  a  beautiful  home 


A   comer   of   the   living   room. 


than  taste  alone  can  rear  a  palace.  Even 
the  very  flowers  that  grow  about  their 
doors  have  been  planted  with  a  purpose. 
They  do  not  bloom  in  a  riot  of  color  that 
offends  the  sensitive  eye,  but  have  been 
selected  with  a  care  as  regards  the  ap- 
proximity  of  their  various  colors.  You 
will  not  see  the  gorgeous  bougainvillea 
planted  next  a  flaming  red  geranium,  any 
more  than  you  will  see  one  of  these  well- 
considered  houses  stained  a  green  that  de- 
clares war  with  the  green  of  the  grass 
about  it.  Stain  is  used  rather  than  paint, 
always  for  the  exteriors,  unless  a  little 
is  admitted  of  in  the  trim  about  the  win- 
dows, shiny  surfaces  being  held  in  light 
regard. 

There  are  those  overburdened  with  con- 
science, out  of  all  proportion  with  the 
subject,  who  question  the  adoption  by 
California  of  the  Anglo-Indian  word, 
bungalow,  because  they  are  not  exactly 
like  the  Indian  bungalows.  The  Califor- 
nia bungalows  vary  in  many  essentials 
from  the  mother  bungalows  of  India,  but 
the  term  is  worthy  of  expansion,  and 
seems  best  suited  to  our  one-story,  ram- 
bling and  most  original  of  dwellings,  in 
no  wise  cottages,  which  are  better  de- 
scribed by  this  word  than  any  other. 

An  astonishing  amount  of  artistic  abil- 
ity has  been  called  forth  in  the  making 
of  these  homes,  and  the  California  bunga- 
low affords  to  many  not  only  a  beautiful 
and  dignified  home,  but  illustrates  the 
possibilities  of  results  when  heart  and 
head  and  hand  work  together  for  good. 


EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA;  ITS 
HISTORY  AND  PROSPECTS 

By  Alphonso  G.  Ne^vcomer 
Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  Leland  Standiora  Junior  University 


ALirORJ\TIA    has    now 

been  one  of  the  United 
States  for  nearly  half 
Ihe  constitutional  life 
of  the  Union,  a  fact 
hard  to  reconcile  with 
lier  apparent  yoiithful- 
ness.  But  peculiar  conditions  have  left 
her  young.  No  other  state,  on  entering 
the  Union,  so  completely  broke  with  her 
past  history.  No  other  state  entered  with 
less  conscious  preparation  for  statehood. 
Proljably  no  other  state  was  less  concerned 
about  the  forms  of  government,  or  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  In  particular,  no 
other  state  had  less  immediate  concern  for 
the  education  of  her  future  citizens,  nor, 
indeed,  less  actual  need  for  it.  Apart 
from  the  representatives  of  the  old  Span- 


ish-Mexican regime — an  almost  negligible 
quantity — the  women  whose  children 
would  have  demanded  schoolhouses  were 
still  east  of  the  Eockies.  California  was 
intent  on  other  things. 

THK   FIRST   AMERICAN   SCHOOL. 

A  single  instance  will  serve  to  show 
something  of  early  educational  conditions. 
A  public  school  of  the  American  type, 
though  supported  by  tuition  fees,  was  es- 
tablished on  the  town  plaza  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  April,  1848.  It  was  scarcely 
opened  when  the  reports  of  the  discov- 
eries of  gold  on  the  American  Eiver  be- 
gan to  assume  weird  proportions.  The 
young  Yale  pedagogue  (one  guesses  at 
his  youth)  promptly  caught  the  fever, 
pulled  out  for  the  diggings,  and  the  school 
doors  were  closed. 


— Photogrflph  by  Putnam  and  Valentine,   Los  Angeles,  California. 
The    famed    memorial    arch    of    the    Leland    Stanford    Junior    University    at    Palo    Alto,    California. 
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In  the  fall  of  1851  common  schools 
were  established  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution.  They  were 
ostensibly  free,  but  the  "state  school 
fund"  was  about  as  profitable  for  tapping 
as  a  brand  new  barrel  in  a  cooper's  shop. 
Even  when  they  could  be  supported  th<3y 
were  not  looked  upon  with  much  favor. 
Mr.  John  Swett,  the  historian  of  this  sub- 
ject, says  that,  in  San  Francisco,  in  com- 
parison with  the  thriving  parochial  and 
private  institutions,  the  public  schools 
"were  looked  down  upon  as  charity  schools 
for  the  children  of  indigent  parents." 
Nevertheless  the  common  schools  of  the 
state  increased  from  twenty  in  1852  to 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  in  1870,  with  an 
annual  expenditure  at  that  date  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars.  At  the  present 
time  the  elementary  schools  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  the  oldest  states. 
California  is  surpassed  by  only  three  or 
four  states  in  the  amount  of  school  money 
expended  for  each  child,  or  in  the  amount 
raised   per  capita^   or   in   the   average  of 


teachers'  wages,  or  in  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  pupils.  She  is  surpassed  by 
only  two — Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut— in  the  average  number  of  days' 
schooling  given  each  child. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  TODAY. 

This  flourishing  condition  is  largely  se- 
cured by  the  present  liberal  law  which 
apportions  $400  outright  to  every  district 
that  can  report  ten  school  census  children, 
or  $500  for  each  teacher  assigned  to  dis- 
tricts of  twenty  school  children  and  up- 
ward. There  are,  or  until  lately  have 
Ijeen,  school  districts  in  California  sit- 
uated more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  a 
railroad.  The  school  teacher  must  reach 
these  by  hours  of  staging,  or  oftentimes 
by  a  pack  animal  over  difficult  mountain 
trails;  possibly  in  a  region  where  for 
weeks  in  winter  time  the  only  egress  is  by 
snow-shoes.  All  this  is  tolerable,  but  it 
becomes  distinctly  less  so  when,  as  some- 
times happens,  the  teacher  confronts  the 
squalor  of  a  community  of  half-breeds, 
and   is   reduced,   in   self-defense,  to   find 


-     rii(iIoj:i';)pli    by    riitmun    inn!    \';il(Mi1  ine.    Los    .\iij,'('k's,    (';i  li  foniia. 
The    Greek    Amphitheater    at    the    University    of    California. 
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— Photograph  by  Putnam  and  Valentine,  Loe  Angeles.  California. 

The  memorial  chapel  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,   built  by  Mrs.   Stanford  in  memory  of  her 
husband,   the  founder  of  the  university. 


some  means  of  housing  and  boarding  him- 
self. The  teachers  are  largely  recruited 
from  the  five  state  normal  schools — at  San 
Jose  (organized  1862),  Los  Angeles, 
Chico,  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  (or- 
ganized 1899).  They  have  to  adjust 
themselves  to  a  somewhat  anomalous  con- 
dition, owing  to  the  variety  of  climate 
in  the  state.  Many  schools  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  the  north  are  virtually 
compelled  to  have  the  long  vacation  in 
winter;  the  hot  valleys  of  the  central  and 
■southern  interior  reverse  this  program ; 
while  the  equable  coast  climate  of  San 
Francisco,  for  instance,  dictates  shorter 
vacations  at  intervals  through  the  year. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

The  subject  of  manual  training  gets 
due  attention  in  nearly  all  the  larger  cities, 
which  have  either  a  system  of  "sloyd  cen- 
ters," or  have,  as  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  grammar  schools,  provisions  for 
sewing  classes,  and  laboratories  for  cook- 
ing and  woodwork.    There  is  a  new  State 


Polytechnic  School  at  San  Luis  Obispo. 
School  hygiene  is  also  making  definite 
progress.  The  City  of  Oakland  is  now 
engaged  in  putting  up  several  school- 
houses  with  the  light  and  seating  arrange- 
ments scientifically  adjusted  to  each  other, 
and  with  a  pressure  system  of  ventilation. 
Meanwhile  the  rapidly  growing  town  of 
Palo  Alto,  profiting  by  the  model  of  Oak- 
land, but  contenting  herself  with  a  frame 
building,  is  actually  first  in  the  field  with 
a  completed  schoolhouse  of  this  type.  In 
the  matter  of  hygienically  equipped  build- 
ings, California  is  fortunate  in  having  so 
nmch  of  her  schoolhouse  building  still 
ahead  of  her. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  cause  of  secondary  education  in  the 
state  was  given  rather  tardy  encourage- 
ment, betokening  perhaps  the  narrow  out- 
look and  material  aims  of  the  early  set- 
tlers. A  high  school  was  organized  in  San 
Francisco  in  1858,  but  the  total  number 
in  the  state  had  grown  to  only  a  dozen 
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— Photograph  by  Putnam  and  Valentine,  Los  Angeles.  California. 

The  Chemistry  Building:  at  the  University  of  California.     Such  a  material  and  unbeautiful  matter  as 
chemistry  is  generally  housed  in  a  dark  cellar  rather  than  in  such  beautiful  surroundings. 


after  twenty-five  years.  They  were  pro- 
vided for  by  local  taxation;  and  not  until 
three  years  ago  were  they  put  on  a  basis 
similar  to  that  of  the  lower  schools  by  an 
act  of  legislature  providing  for  State  sup- 
port. Of  the  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  high  schools  now  in  operation,  five- 
sixths  have  been  organized  since  1890,  and 
eleven-twelfths  since  1885.  This  late  de- 
velopment has  at  least  simplified  the  prob- 
lem of  equipping  high  schools  with  such 
laboratories  as  are  now  demanded  for 
science  studies  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  succeeding  university  work. 

The  slow  growth  of  higher  education 
was  due  to  the  same  spirit  that  retarded 
the  secondary  schools,  and  partly  also  to 
the  absence  of  those  schools,  which  left 
a  gap  between  elementary  and  higher  edu- 
•ation  that  only  private  academies  could 
bridge.  Higher  education  was  thus  for 
a  long  period  put  practically  on  the  basis 
of  an  ornament  and  luxury.  The  various 
societies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  however. 


did  not  neglect  this  important  field.  For 
instance,  Santa  Clara  College,  conducted 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
was  founded  as  early  as  1851 ;  and  four 
years  later  Saint  Ignatius'  College  was 
opened  in  San  Francisco.  St.  Vincent's 
College,  "the  pioneer  institution  of  higher 
education  in  the  Southland,"  was  founded 
at  Los  Angeles,  in  1865. 

THE    OLD    COLLEGE    OF    CALIFORNIA. 

There  is  a  curious  mixture  of  pathos 
and  pride  in  an  announcement  made  in 
the  1865  catalogue  of  the  old  College  of 
California,  situated  at  Oakland : 

"The  classes,  thus  far,  are  small.  The 
state,  with  all  this  Pacific  region,  is  yet  very 
young. 

' '  The  unsettled  state  of  things,  and  the 
restlessness  of  the  community,  have  been  un- 
favorable to  the  patience  and  steadiness  of 
purpose  requisite  to  a  thorough  course  of 
study,  such  as  is  insisted  on  by  this  college. 
Its  course  is  as  comprehensive  and  thorough 
as  that  of  any  college  in  the  country. 

"Business    pursuits    are    very    fascinating. 
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— Photograph  by  Putnam  and  Valentine,   Los  Angeles,  Calitoriiia. 
General  view  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 


Young  men  are  strongly  tempted  to  join  in 
the  general  and.  eager  pursuit  of  promised 
wealth. ' '  , 

The  cry  of  the  college  was  for  "feed- 
ers"— for  a  good  system  of  academies  and 
hi^h  schools.  Such  came  in  time,  but  it 
is  to  be  doubted  if  they  ever  furnished 
precisely  the  kind  of  "good  classical  in- 
struction" of  which  those  pioneer  profes- 
sors were  dreaming. 

This  College  of  California  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  present  great  State  Uni- 
versity. The  State  was  so  tardy  as  nearly 
to  forfeit  its  claim  to  the  public  lands 
donated  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  18fi2 
for  the  support  of  State  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  (not  ex- 
cluding other  scientific  and  classical  stud- 
ies), but  by  a  special  effort  secured  its 
land-scrip  and  charter.  The  new  uni- 
versity took  over  the  property  and  stu- 
dents of  the  old  College  of  California  and 
began  instruction  in  1869.  The  total  en- 
rollment for  that  year  was  forty.  The 
next  year  brought  an  innovation :  among 


the  nearly  one  hundred  students  enrolled 
were  eight  "ladies."  In  1873  the  uni- 
versity was  transferred  to  its  present  site 
at  Berkeley.  Growth  was  slow,  and  not 
until  after  a  long  period  of  decline 
through  the  eighties  did  the  numbers 
reach  four  hundred.  Then  with  the  gen- 
eral educational  renaissance  of  the  last 
decade  began  a  period  of  rapid  expansion 
which  last  year  reached  the  high-watei 
mark  of  2,700  students  in  the  colleges  at 
Berkeley,  and  3,300  in  the  whole  insti- 
tution, including  the  affiliated  profes- 
sional schools. 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY. 

How  far  the  founding  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University  at  Palo  Alto 
contributed  to  this  educational  renais- 
sance, and  how  far  it  simply  fell  in  with 
an  inevitable  progression,  it  is  idle  to  as> 
The  founding  in  itself,  so  unprecedenteu, 
so  romantic,  almost  sensational  in  its 
features,  has  been  exploited  to  weariness. 
Nothing,'  however,  was  farther  from  the 
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thoughts  of  the  sorrow-stricken  founders, 
when  they  determined  by  tlie  grave  of 
their  only  child  that  the  children  of  Cali- 
fornia should  be  their  children,  than  to 
do  a  sensational  thing.  The  fortune  was 
vast,  the  result  could  not  but  be  stupen- 
dous, but  they  made  every  move  in  the 
utmost  humility  and  with  the  utmost  wis- 
dom. An  Eastern  journal  declared  that 
another  university  was  about  as  much 
needed  in  the  Far  West  "as  an  asylum  for 
decayed  sea-captains  was  needed  in  Switz- 
erland"; and  when  the  new  university 
was  ready  to  open  its  doors,  in  the  fall 
of  1891,  Senator  Stanford  really  feared 
that  there  would  be  no  students  to  sit 
in  his  "marble  halls."  But  it  was  long 
ago  written,  "Wliether  there  be  prophe- 
cies, they  shall  fail."  The  State  insti- 
tution at  Berkeley  had  then  450  students, 
and  the  new  university,  so  far  from  divid- 
ing this  number,  considerably  exceeded  it, 
while  the  State  University  went  on  in- 
creasing. Today  Stanford  enrolls  1,600 
undergraduates,  and  stands  practically  as 


complete  outwardly  as  any  university  may 
hope  to  be.  Her  quadrangles  are  fin- 
ished as  originally  designed,  to  the  last 
arch.  An  enormous  museum  houses  col- 
lections of  incalculable  value.  A  gym- 
nasium— the  largest  in  America — is  ready 
for  its  interior  fittings ;  and  a  library  that 
will  store  a  million  volumes  and  that 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
equipped,  as  it  is  already  one  of  the  most 
imposing  of  buildings,  is  rounding  to  com- 
pletion beneath  its  great  glass  dome. 

MANY    GOOD    COLLEGES. 

Among  the  smaller  colleges  of  the  state 
are  the  University  of  the  Pacific  at  Col- 
lege Park,  the  University  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia and  Occidental  College  at  Los  An- 
geles, Pomona  College  at  Claremont,  and 
Whittier  College  at  Whittier.  All  are  co- 
educational. California  is  'thoroughly 
committed  to  the  co-educational  system, 
and  the  present  restriction  of  women  at 
Stanford  to  500  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
anv  reaction  against  this  sentiment.     The 


— PhotoKruph  by  Putnam  and  Valentine.   Ixw  Angeles,  California. 
The  Le   Conte   Oak  at  the   University  of  California. 
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world,  indeed,  is  constructed  on  a  co-edu- 
cational plan,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  method  of  nature  is  to  be  improved 
upon. 

Whence  come  the  more  than  five  thou- 
sand students  that  crowd  these  schools? 
About  one-quarter  of  them  come  from 
outside  the  state.  If  one  asks  them  why 
they  come  here,  he  is  likely  to  get  an 
answer  that  includes  some  reference  to 
climate.  The  climate,  indeed,  is  a  con- 
stant factor  in  California  education  that 
must  not  be  ignored.  The  anemic  stu- 
dent is  an  exception.  Few  students,  to  be- 
gin with,  come  here  seeking  health,  though 
parents  may;  one  who  is  seeking  health 
is  not  seeking  a  college  education.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  likely  to  be  young  men 
and  women  of  exceptional  vigor  who  push 
so  far  in  quest  of  anything.  And  after 
they  are  here,  everything  contributes  to 
their  physical  well-being.  Take  the  pres- 
ent school  year,  for  example.  For  twelve 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  work,  every 
day  in  the  Central  Coast  region  (the 
seat  of  the  two  great  universities)  was 
bright,  rainless,  and  not  excessively  warm  ; 
every  day  young  women  walked  about 
without  hat  or  wraps,  without  discom- 
fort. On  most  days  in  winter,  wraps  are 
imperative,  but  only  on  days  of  severe 
rain,  perhaps  a  dozen  in  all,  are  people 
driven  within  doors.  Such  conditions  are 
found  to  have  a  vital  influence.  They 
might  not  seem  to  contribute  to  close 
application  to  study,  but  the  loss  must 
be  made  up  for  in  increased  vigor  and 
alertness.  For  the  studying  is  done;  and 
the  writer  has  been  assured  by  nature 
students  from  various  Eastern  institu- 
tions that  they  have  never  known  harder 
study  done  anywhere  than  is  required 
here.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more 
of  the  students,  after  graduating,  go  out 
of  the  state  than  come  in.  About  800  of 
Stanford's  2,000  alumni  have  settled  else- 
where, and  fully  100  of  them  are  scat- 
tered through  Mexico,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
the  Philippines,  Japan,  China,  and  the 
Transvaal,  etc.  The  State  University 
could  probably  show  a  similar  record. 

ATTRACTIVE    TO    STUDENTS. 

Naturally,  these  Western  institutions 
cannot  compete  with  the  East  in  what 


are  ordinarily  termed  educational  facili- 
ties, though  so  far  as  laboratories  and 
gymnasiums  go,  and  so  far  as  money  will 
avail  to  get  books  and  teachers,  they  will 
soon  have  even  these.  But  when  a  stu- 
dent vaguely  speaks  of  coming  here  for 
the  "advantages"  offered,  he  must,  unless 
he  be  a  student  in  mining,  have  reference 
to  something  else.  It  may  be  the  re- 
nown of  a  teacher;  it  may  be  the  reputed 
liberality  of  the  college  course;  or  it  may 
be,  as  several  students  have  expressed  it, 
the  opportunity  to  gain  experience — expe- 
rience being  conceived  of  as  something 
to  be  had  best  far  away  from  home,  and 
to  be  had  apparently  in  the  fullest  meas- 
ure where  customs  are  new  and  laws  lax. 
As  one  applicant  put  it,  he  "came  here 
to  grow  up  with  the  growing  West."  It 
is  evident  that  these  students  are  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  a  college  education 
should  be  a  genuine  preparation  for  life; 
and  college  curricula  are  bound  to  be 
shaped  accordingly.  It  is  significant 
that  when  Stanford  opened  its  doors,  the 
professor  chosen  for  the  department  of 
mechanical  engineering  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable experience  and  practical  suc- 
cess, who  drew  a  salary  more  than  three 
times  that  of  the  young  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  Greek.  To- 
day, the  occupations  of  the  alumni  of  this 
institution  show  that  after  teachers,  who 
are  largely  women  and  head  the  list,  come 
the  followers  of  the  several  engineering 
professions,  with  lawyers  third,  and  busi- 
ness men  fourth.  And  still  the  engineer- 
ing and  law  departments  grow.  At  the 
State  Universit}',  if  we  drop  out  the  40 
per  cent  of  women  in  attendance  in  the 
colleges  at  Berkeley,  and  then  add  the 
students  of  the  affiliated  professional 
schools,  we  find  that  something  like  85 
per  cent  are  taking  scientific,  technical, 
and  professional  courses. 

TECHNICAL   COUliSES    POPULAR. 

Undoubtedly  "preparation  for  life"  is 
the  educational  watch- word  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  A  protest  goes  up  against  mak- 
ing high  schools  feeders  for  colleges.  But 
considering  the  practical  trend  of  the  col- 
leges themselves  the  protest  seems  vain. 
Moreover,  it  is  largely  the  influence  and 
demands  of  the  colleges  that  have  brought 
the  high  schools  to  their  present  high 
state  of  efficiency,  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  they  could  maintain  this 
state   after   cutting   loose   from   such   in- 
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fluence.  It  would  seem  wiser  to  diaw 
the  lines  of  affiliation  still  closer,  while 
making  the  curriculum  as  elastic  as  pos- 
sible. Thus  the  pupil  who  aims  immedi- 
ately at  practical  life  and  the  pupil  who 
aims  more  remotely  at  the  same  thing, 
will  find  their  purposes  equally  served. 
At  the  same  time,  the  occasional  pupil 
who  cherishes  visions  of  still  other  things 
will  find  no  gate  on  the  higher  pathway 
closed. 

EDUCATION    VERSUS    MATERIALISM. 

For,  in  conclusion,  the  "other  things" 
refuse  to  be  wholly  eliminated.  They 
may  no  longer  be  the  chief  end  of  edu- 
cation, but  they  must  always  be  a  supreme 
end.  It  is  California's  fate  to  fight  ma- 
terialism. The  generation  of  fortune- 
hunters  who  stood  sponsor  at  her  birth 
gradually  gave  way  to  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  generation  who  in  their  less- 
fevered  pursuits  promised  to  find  time  for 
things  that  minister,  as  gold  cannot  do, 
to  spiritual  needs.  But  the  gold  of  the 
Klondike  and  the  gold  of  the  great  south- 
ern desert  have  brought  again  to  the  sur- 
face, throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  region, 
not  a  little  of  the  old  fever.  More  par- 
ticularly just  now  the  region  is  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  great  wave  of  commer- 
cialism that  is  sweeping  toward  the  new 
Orient,  and  against  this  only  the  most 
strongly  entrenched  of  non-commercial 
institutions  will  be  able  to  stand.  Among 
these  doubtless  the  universities  will  be. 
Practical  they  may  become  in  a  high  de- 
gree, yet  they  will  be  found  also  the  sure 
conservators  of  the  idealism  that  does 
not  perish. 

LAND    OF    IDEALISTS. 

For  America,  more  than  we  think,  is 
a  land  of  idealists.  Even  the  members 
of  the  Mosely  Commission,  who  came 
over  from  England  to  investigate  our 
"practical"  education,  learned  to  realize 
this.  In  all  probability  a  measure  of 
vague  idealism  underlies  the  mad  scram- 
ble for  wealth  itself.  Why  should  men 
sacrifice  health,  comfort,  and  peace  of 
mind  in  such  a  fatuous  pursuit  if  they 
were  not  lured  by  a  dim  sense  of  some- 
thing beyond  ?    And  idealism  is  the  dream 


of  something  beyond.  In  California  es- 
pecially, with  her  romantic  history  be- 
hind and  her  magnificence  of  climate  and 
landscape  all  around,  this  worthy  ideal- 
ism will  always  have  its  disciples.  The 
evidence  is  already  to  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  vast  fortunes  are  being  consecrated 
to  the  most  unselfish  of  causes.  It  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  apparently  incongruous 
fact  that  the  universities  devoting  their 
major  resources  to  the  perfection  of  the 
sciences  and  the  mechanical  arts  should 
command  sites  of  the  greatest  natural 
charm  and  be  housed  in  buildings  of  the 
highest  architectural  beauty. 

BEAUTIFUL    SITES    FOR    UNIVERSITIES. 

At  Berkeley  there  is  an  immense  thea- 
tre of  stone,  built  into  an  ampitheatre 
of  hills  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  euca- 
lyptus trees,  where  open-air  assemblies 
are  held,  and  dramatic  and  musical  en- 
tertainments given,  reproducing,  after 
two  thousand  years,  one  of  the  charms 
and  glories  of  ancient  Greek  civilization. 
The  Stanford  quadrangles  are  a  veritable 
city  of  stone,  an  elaborated  replica  of  the 
old  mission  architecture  of  the  Spanish 
fathers,  with  red-tiled  roofs  and  sculp- 
tured towers  and  sweeping  arcades,  and 
a  central  church  of  majestic  proportion, 
gorgeous  with  mosaics  over  all  its  inner 
walls  and  most  of  its  facades.  The  sig- 
nificance of  these  things  is  clear.  They 
are  evidence  of  an  underlying  conviction 
that  any  definition  of  life  which  calls 
engineering  a  preparation  for  it,  and 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts  not,  is  sadly 
inadequate.  And  after  all  waves  of  in- 
dustrialism and  commercialism,  such  will 
be  the  final  lesson  of  this  favored  region. 
Closely  paralleling  Asia  Citerior  and 
Western  Italy  in  latitude  and  southwest 
sea  exposure,  and  fronting,  like  them, 
lands  of  untold  promise  in  another  al- 
most equally  unexplored  West,  it  seems 
not  too  much  to  prophecy  that  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  cities,  from  San  Diego  on 
the  south  to  Vancouver  .on  the  north, 
will  be  found,  after  the  lapse  of  sufficient 
centuries,  not  only  the  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
but  the  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  and 
Genoa  of  the  New  World. 


"It's — it's    only    a    picture    of    my    wife.' 


(See  page  73.) 
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THE  PORTRAIT  IN  THE  DRA^VER 

By  Mary  Austin 
Author  of  Isidro  ana  Other  California  Stones 


OF  a  still  night  the  sound  of 
water  falling  in  the  mill 
sluice  travels  far.  From  Pine 
Creek  it  rose  up  above  the 
fret  of  the  fir  branches  and 
poured  about  the  steady  thunderous  tread 
of  the  stamps  in  the  mill.  It  choked  and 
chortled  over  their  heavy  clump,  clump- 
ing, submerged  them  with  high,  inconse- 
quential babble  and  fell  away  to  reveal 
the  unalterable  beat  of  the  ponderous 
shafts.  At  long  intervals  a  solitary  gust 
of  wind  blew  up  the  canyon  and  shook 
and  scattered  the  sound  without  displac- 
ing it. 

Two  men  who  had  been  relieved  from 
the  night  shift  for  that  purpose  sat  in 
Girder's  cabin  holding  their  talk  and 
movement  subservient  to  the  occasion  and 
the  accustomed  noises  of  the  night.  One 
of  them  was  a  large  red  man,  newly 
shaven,  and  the  other  slight  with  a  black, 
bushy  beard  and  a  shy,  evasive  man- 
ner of  hiding  behind  it.  Both  of  them 
had  the  curiously  inexpressive  faces  of 
the  less  successful  mining  folk.  Now 
and  then  they  spat  solemnly  at  the  red- 
dening stove  which  hissed  dully  in  return. 
About  nine  o'clock  snow  began  to  fall 
in  soft  splashes  on  the  pane. 

The  doctor  came  out  of  the  inner  room 
winding  his  comforter  about  his  throat 
with  an  air  of  finality  as  if  he  were  wind- 
ing up  a  case  upon  which  science  had  said 
her  last  word. 

"Goin'  to  pull  your  freight,  Doc?" 

"Got  a  case  at  Wheedon's,"  said  the 
doctor.     He  used  the  curt  sufficient  speech 


of  the  camp,  though  one  could  see  that 
he  had  not  been  born  to  it. 

"When  do  you  reckon  he'll  go  out?" 
with  a  backward  Jerk  of  the  head  toward 
the  room  from  which  the  doctor  had  just 
emerged. 

"Soon  after  midnight.  I've  left  some 
tonic,  though;  he's  dopey  now,  but  there 
will  be  a  flicker  about  ten.  If  he  has 
anything  to  say,  that's  the  time.  So  long." 

The  doctor  was  out  into  the  night  and 
the  sound  of  his  steps  on  the  trail  melted 
into  the  insistent  gurgle  of  water.  The 
man's  thoughts  ran  on  with  it  and  seemed 
with  difficulty  to  detach  themselves  from 
it  and  return  to  the  matter  in  hand.  At 
length  McCutcheon  separated  himself 
from  his  pipe  and  questioned  incuriouely 
toward  the  inner  room. 

"Reckon  he's  got  anything  to  say  ?" 

After  a  due  and  leisurely  interval  Crow- 
der  replied  to  it,  fitting  his  speech  to  the 
pauses  of  the  falling  water. 

"I  ain't  no  manner  of  doubt  he's  got 
it.     What  I  misdoubt  is  that  he'll  say  it." 

"We  been  pardners  in  this  here  camp 
and  cabin  nigh  onto  seven  years,"  in- 
sinuated McCutcheon,  "an'  he  ain't  said 
anything  to  me." 

"That  don't  signify.  He's  been  here 
and  hereabouts  for  fifteen  year  that  I 
know  of,  and  I'll  bet  he  ain't  spoke  once 
in  all  that  time  'ithout  he  had  to.  'Tain't 
natural  for  a  man  to  live  that-a-way  'ith- 
out there's  somethin'  back  of  it." 

"No,  'tain't,"  admitted  McCutcheon; 
"reckon  it's  a  woman?" 
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"irar."  advised  Crowder  sagely,  "you're 
plum  off  your  bat  on  that  subjeck."    • 

"Mebbe  so,  mebbe  so;  I've  had  reason. 
\Vhat  do  vou  reckon  it  is?" 

"Might'be  killin'." 

Mac's  thoughts  caught  on  this  point 
and  swirled  about  as  the  water  on  a  snag 
of  fallen  pine  below  the  sluice  and  re- 
turned upon  their  course. 

"There's  more  than  more  killin'  done 
for  the  sake  of  a  woman,"  he  ventured, 
"more  than  more — "  his  voice  falling 
away  into  the  pit  of  silent  contempt  the 
other  man's  mind  digged  for  it.  The 
wind  came  up  and  skimmed  the  superficial 
noises  of  the  stream  until  they  heard  only 
the  steady  down  rush  of  the  flume.  Crow- 
der took  up  the  parable  again. 

"Whatever  it  is,  I  miss  my  guess  if  he 
hasn't  got  the  evidence  in  that  bureau 
drawer  of  his'n  he  keeps  so  close." 

"Seven  years,"  said  McCutcheon  in  his 
beard,  "we  been  pardners  in  this  here 
camp  an'  cabin,  an'  I  ain't  ever  seen  the 
inside  of  that  drawer.  I  ain't  kept  no 
keys  myself  an'  I  ain't  no  idea  what  he 
keeps  in  it  'ceptin'  his  time  cheeks.  I 
see  him  go  and  get  them  out  time  an' 
again,  but  he  ain't  looked  at  nothin'  nor 
turned  nothin'  over.  Just  took  his  checks 
an'  locked  it  up  quick." 

"It's  evidence,  that's  what,"  observed 
the  other. 

"Mebbe  so,  mebbe  so."  McCutcheon 
leaned  forward  gazing  into  the  red  maw 
of  the  stove  as  if  he  found  the  means 
of  expression  there.  "Times  past,"  he 
said,  "I've  thought  that  whatever  he  keeps 
in  that  drawer,  if  it  is  anything,  sorter 
spells  him.  Seems  as  if  he  had  a  hanker- 
in'  to  look  at  it  an'  I've  seen  him  hoverin' 
around  it,  pullin'  out  the  drawer  an' 
shutting  it  up  without  lookin'.  I've  no- 
ticed he  was  grumpier  an'  more  cantanker- 
ous them  times,  as  if  whatever  it  is  in 
there  was  sorter  workin'  on  him.  Seems 
if--" 

"If  'twas  killin',"  said  Crowder,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  pursues  his  own 
thought  regardless  of  trivial  interruptions, 
"  'twould  account  for  his  not  speilin'  none. 
Murderers  air  afraid  to  talk  much  for  fear 
they'll  let  out  what  their  thoughts  air 
running  on  the  whole  endurin'  time. 
'Tain't  likely  he'll  let  it  out  this  late  in 
the  day." 

The  two  men  sat  still  and  slouching  in 
their  chairs  for  a  longer  interval  as  if  the 


insistent  water  had  borne  their  thoughts 
too  far  for  the  reach  of  speech,  and  the 
snow  began  to  pile  wet  and  soft  against 
the  sills.  Mac  rose  at  last  and  laid  his 
pipe  upon  the  shelf. 

"Eeckon  I'd  better  see  what's  doin'," 
he  said. 

The  room  where  the  sick  man  lay  was 
pushed  partly  into  the  slope  of  the  hill 
and  banked  with  earth.  Here  the  noise 
of  the  water  was  not  so  loud  as  Girder's 
heavy  breathing  and  the  thud  of  the 
stamps  had  a  dying  tremor.  The  room 
was  lit,  but  not  enlivened,  by  a  lamp  in  a 
newspaper  shade.  It  stood  on  a  broken 
dresser  of  a  pretentious  pattern,  such  as 
find  their  way  into  mining  camps  in  flush 
years,  now  stripped  of  cheap  veneer,  as 
men  are  stripped  in  pinching  times,  to 
show  the  common  stuff  of  its  frame,  now 
wracked  and  kilted,  but  shut  and  locked 
upon  its  secrets  as  the  lips  of  solitary 
men.  It  stood  pushed  and  propped 
against  the  wall  by  Girder's  bunk,  and 
had  in  the  half-lit  room  a  conscious  look. 
Even  the  lax  poses  of  the  dying  man  ac- 
knowledged a  sense  of  its  presence.  When 
McCutcheon  had  drawn  a  chair  beside  the 
bed  and  sat  upon  it,  they  looked  to  be,  the 
men  and  the  furniture,  all  of  one  charac- 
ter that  might  have  made  a  brave  and 
serviceable  showing,  but  that  their  usage 
had  been  too  hard.  McCutcheon  slouched 
forward  in  his  chair,  his  face  fallen  dull 
with  weariness  and  something  near  to 
grief;  tlie  bureau  canted  to  one  side  where 
a  chip  replaced  a  missing  castor,  its  glass 
bleary  and  gray  with  time  and  cheapness; 
Girder  lay  slack  and  vacant  on  the  bed. 
They  leaned  all  a  little  toward  each 
other,  McCutcheon  murmuring  in  his 
beard,  "Seven  year,  pardner,  seven  year." 

"Doc  ?"  questioned  the  sick  man. 

"Doc's  gone.  Be  you  wantin'  any- 
thing?". 

Girder  motioned  toward  the  bottle  on 
the  dresser.     Mac  poured  him  a  draught. 

"Did  he  say  anything?" 

"Well,  he  did  say,  but  I  wouldn't  take 
it  no  ways  to  heart;  he  did  say  if  thera 
was  any  remarks  you'd  like  to  make,  any 
little  requests  or  such  like,  that  you'd 
best  be  makin'  them." 

"Well,  I  guess  that's  no  news  to  me. 
How  long  have  I  got?" 

"Till  mornin'  mebbe;  mebbe  not." 

In  the  other  room  Crowder  had  opened 
the  outer  door  and  for  an  interval  they 
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heard  the  flooding  water  upborne  by  the 
steady  pulse  of  the  stamps.  The  habit  of 
his  work  returned  upon  the  dying  man. 

"She's  peggin'  right  along  same  as 
ever,"  he  said,  thinking  of  the  mill. 

"Peggin'  along,  peggin'  along,"  re- 
sponded Mac. 

"What's  doin'  outside?" 

"Snowin'." 

Girder  slipped  off  in  a  doze  again; 
meanwhile  MeCutcheon  groped  in  his  own 
soul  for  stuff  to  comfort  and  support  him. 

"Pardner,"  he  began,  and  then  a  little 
louder,  "Pardner,  seein'  this  is  our  last 
shift  together,  1  'lowed  you  might  want  to 
talk  some.  They  mostly  does.  It  makes 
'em  go  easier  at  the  end,  seems  'if." 

The  sick  man  stirred  vaguely  in  assent. 
A  sense  of  the  nearness  and  mystery  of 
death  drew  them 
toward  confidences, 
but  they  lacked 
knowing  how  to  be- 
gin. 

"If  you've  got 
any  folks  had  ought 
to  be  written  to," 
ventured  MeCutch- 
eon. 

"I  never  had  no 
folks  to  speak  of, 
an'  them  I  had 
wan't  overly  fond 
of  me.  I  reckon 
they're  mostly  dead 
now." 

'  Moments  slipped 
by  them,  a  longish 
interval,  and  they 
remained  as  they 
were,  the  sick  man 
crumpled  forward 
in  his  bed,  his  partner  drooping  in  the 
chair  beside  him,  and  the  movement  of 
the  stream  going  on  like  the  mindless 
rush  of  time.  The  flicker  of  expiring 
vitality  began  to  brighten  in  the  sick 
man's  mind. 

"You  were  talkin'  some  about  trouble  a 
while  back,"  he  whispered.  "I  don't 
know  as  I  ever  had  any  except  what  I 
brought  on  myself." 

"That's  what  my  wife  used  to  say  about 
mine,"  agreed  the  other.  "Mebbe  so, 
mebbe  so;  seemed  to  me  trouble  was  alius 
goin'  about  like  a  roarin'  lion,  and  I 
couldn't  make  out  to  dodge  it  no  ways." 


"She   was   good.      She   was   the   parson's   daughter.* 


Girder  went  on  feebly  with  his  own 
thought. 

"The  commencement  of  mine  was  about 
a  girl;  I  knew  her  back  East." 

"It  mostly  does  begin  that  way,"' said 
MeCutcheon. 

"It  wasn't  the  girl's  fault  though;  she 
was  good.  She  was  the  parson's  daugh- 
ter." 

"I  don't  know  as  they're  responsible 
for  any  less  on  account  of  bein'  good.  I 
married  a  parson's  daughter  myself." 
McCutcheon's  remarks  were  reflective 
rather  than  disputatious — audible  and 
half-conscious  annotations  of  the  other's 
speech. 

"Well,  my  trouble  was  on  account  of 
not  marryin'  her.  If  I  could  have  had 
her  along  with  me,  advising  and  comfort- 
in'  same  as  married 
people  ought,  I'd 
have  been  a  differ- 
ent man,  Mac.  She 
could  have  made 
anything  she  liked 
out  of  me."  Gird- 
er's voice  ended 
weakly  in  a  gasping 
breath. 

"Mebbe  so,  mebbe 
not,  Pardner ;  my 
wife  tried  eighteen 
year  to  make  an  up 
an'  coming  sort  out 
of  me,  but  she 
couldn't  seem  to.no 
ways." 

"Was  the  trouble 
you  had  on  account 
of  your  wife  ?"' 
asked  the  sick  man 
with  feeble  interest. 
"Yes,  'twas.  I  ain't  never  told  no- 
body. It  seemed  to  me  if  there  was  a 
livin',  breathin'  soul  walkin'  about  know- 
in'  it,  thinkin'  about  it  an'  mebbe  pityin' 
me,  I  couldn't  make  out  to  stand  it  no 
how.  'Tain't  so  bad  as  you  might  think, 
either.  There  wasn't  no  other  man  in 
it.  She's  married  since,  I  hear,  but  there 
wasn't  no  man  in  it  then." 

"Xo,  nor  in  mine,  without  it  was  the 
old  uncle  that  raised  me.  I  had  no 
parents  an'  he  had  no  one  else  belongin' 
to  him.  He  was  well  fixed  for  them  parts 
an'  made  a  point  of  sayin'  it  should  all 
be  mine  when  he  quit.      Naturally  under 
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them  circumstances  I  wan't  over  an'  above 
anxious  to  do  anything  for  myself.  I 
was  pretty  wild  in  them  days;  not  to  say 
out  an'  out  bad,  but  just  coltish.  Con- 
siderin'  what  I  come  to  see  an'  know  of 
badness  since,  I  must  have  been  a  pretty 
decent  sort,  but  folks  was  strict  in  them 
parts.      You  know  how  it  is  back  East." 

"Lord  yes,  Pardner ;  seems  if  there  ain't 
nothin'  on  earth  so  hard  to  live  with  as 
pride  o'  righteousness,  an'  that's  what  I 
used  to  tell  my  wife;  but  she  'lowed  I  was 
blasphemin'." 

"It  wouldn't  have  mattered,"  went  on 
Girder,  "what  I  had  been;  I  would  have 
quit  it  all  when  I  began  keepin'  company 
with  the  parson's  daughter.  She  was 
strict,  too,  in  her  waj's,  but  pretty;  round 
in  the  face  with  a  peaked  chin  an'  eyes 
kind  of  soft  an'  Idtteny." 

"Them  catty  women,"  said  McCutcheon 
to  the  dresser,  "ain't  no  ways  trustable." 

"She  wan't  catty  none  in  her  disposi- 
tion," said  the  sick  man  with  querulous 
feebleness.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  she  be- 
longed to  the  church.  She  was  that  good 
— always  for  bavin'  me  give  to  the  mis- 
sionary society  or  the  church  organ,  or 
somethin'  or  other  like  that."  His  mem- 
ory sank  away  into  the  past  for  a  moment 
and  came  up  half  smiling.  "I  remember 
once  I  gave  her  some  ear  drops  like  they 
wore  then;  fifteen  dollars  it  was  they  cost, 
an'  if  she  didn't  up  an'  make  me  give  the 
price  of  them  to  some  missionary  or 
other." 

There  was  still  a  shadow  of  lover's 
fatuity  in  his  tone. 

"Pardner,"  said  Mac  solemnly,  "I  know 
the  trick.  Strainin'  an'  strainin'  to  give 
to  this,  an'  sign  for  that,  keepin'  up  to  your 
neighbor's  figure,  layin'  awake  nights 
studyin'  how  to  do  it  and  hopin'  the 
Ijord'll  prosper  you  on  account  of  it.  Don't 
I  know,  don't  I  ?" 

Girder  did  not  hear;  he  had  sunk  again 
into  the  oblivion  of  exhaustion.  Mc- 
Cutcheon measured  another  dose  of  the 
tonic  and  administered  it  fumblingly.  He 
had  the  unsure  movements  of  a  man  ac- 
customed to  reproaches.  The  outer  door 
opened  to  admit  men  from  other  cabins 
on  errands  of  neighborly  inquiry.  The 
thunder  of  the  mill  and  the  contending 
growl  of  the  sluices  came  in  with  them 
and  drew  the  sick  man's  mind  to  thoughts 
of  his  work  and  himself. 

"Peggin'  along,  peggin'  along,"  he  mut- 


tered, "but  she'll  have  to  shut  down  be- 
fore long — ^have  to  shut  down — shut 
down." 

Then  the  reactionary  effect  of  the  tonic 
lifted  him  past  that  interval,  and  as  he 
took  up  his  story. again,  slipped  off  the 
idiom  of  the  camp  and  spoke  as  he  might 
have  spoken  thirty  years  ago  when  he  was 
jioung  and  loved  the  parson's  pretty 
daughter. 

"We  were  regularly  engaged  and  agree- 
able to  her  folks.  Uncle  wasn't  over 
and  above  pleased  with  it  on  account  of 
Parson's  being  poor.  He  said  they  was 
after  his  money.  Uncle  was  considerable 
forehanded  for  those  parts.  I  supposed 
he  liked  it  less  than  I  had  any  idea — I 
was  walking  on  air  those  days — and  some 
wildness  of  mine  that  had  happened  long 
before — he  had  just  come  to  hear  of  it — 
riled  him  considerable.  The  upshot  of  it 
was  that  a  sickness  going  about  in  the 
country — ^he  up  and  died  sudden  and  left 
the  heft  of  his  property  to  some  society 
he  belonged  to. 

"Then  Parson  he  up  and  said  that  see- 
ing I  hadn't  the  sense  to  keep  the  good 
will  of  the  only  family  I  had,  'twasn't 
likely  I'd  prove  fit  to  keep  a  family  of 
my  own.  Anyway,  I  hadn't  anything 
to  keep  their  girl  the  way  she  had  been 
raised — and  the  girl  she  stayed  by  her 
parents  like  what  the  Bible  says." 

"Ay,  they're  all  like  that,  Pardner, 
preachin'  agin  the  root  of  evil  an'  wantin' 
their  bits  of  carpet  an'  melodium  in  the 
settin'  room  an'  self-denyin'  themselves 
the  planners  an'  carriages  they  never  had, 
they  nor  their  parents  before  them.  You 
can't  make  a  woman  noways  happy  with- 
out the  things  her  sort  have  alius  had." 

"I  never  blamed  them  none,"  said  Gir- 
der; "she  was  all  they  had,  and  they  nat- 
urally wanted  to  do  the  best  for  her.  The 
girl,  I  tell  you,  was  good.  She  wouldn't 
even  stay  engaged  to  me  on  the  quiet  be- 
cause it  would  be  disobeyin'  her  parents. 
She  was  firm  on  that,  but  she  did  say  that 
if  I  was  to  come  back  in  a  year  or  two, 
fixed  so  that  Parson  would  approve,  that 
she  would  be  willing  to  be  engaged  again. 
And  so — and  so — she  was  crying,  for  she 
was  fond  of  me,  but  she  wouldn't  do  noth- 
ing wrong;  and  there  was  a  locket  she 
wore  with  both  our  pictures  in  it,  and  I 
broke  it  in  two  and  took  the  one  that  was 
hers.  For  I  thought  of  all  the  goodness 
she  had  and  how  she  had  worn  it,  and  I 
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said  that  I  shoiild  wear  it  too,  and  the 
goodness  and  pureness  that  was  hers 
would  pass  to  me  through  the  picture  she 
had  worn.  For  this  was  the  way  it  was 
with  me:  If  I  had  so  much  as  her  hand- 
kerchief, or  a  book  that  she  had  carried, 
it  seemed  as  if  it  was  alive  and  I  could  feel 
it  through  the  darkness  or  the  light  as  if 
it  had  been  a  touch  of  her,  running  to  my 
heart  and  nesting  there,  making  me  a  bet- 
ter man — a  better  man."  His  voice 
trailed  off  In  weakness  and  the  voice  of 
the  stamps  took  up  the  words  and  beat 
them  over  like  the  weary  iteration  of  a 
sick  and  groping  brain.  From  the  sick- 
ness and  blackness  McCutcheon  recalled 
him,  going  on  with  his  own  story  out  of 
kindliness  to  lead  the  other  to  the  relief 
of  talking,  out  of  courtesy  not  to  receive 
more  confidence  than  he  could  give. 

"And  so,"  said  Mac,  "you  was  to  make 
your  everlastin'  fortune,  and  no  one  to 
tell  you  'twas  better  to  try  it  with  no  one 
by  you  to  wear  your  heart  out  with  suf- 
ferin'  and  reproachin'  an'  to  shake  your 
hand  with  fear;  none  that  you  was  to  do 
your  best  for,  knowin'  that  your  best  was 
not  good  enough.  It's  mebhe  pleasin'  to 
them  that  plays  to  win  to  have  women 
folk  by  them  enjoyin'  and  praisin',  but 
for  them  that  fails  it's  punishment,  Pard- 
ner,  mortal  punishment.  You  was  bet- 
ter off." 

"I've  come  to  think  so,  f  t  I  wore  that 
picture  nineteen  year,  and  it  alive  and 
smiling;  lookin'  at  it  and  sayin'  over  like 
a  lesson  what  I  was  to  do  and  what  it  was 
to  make  me,  but  I  never  got  no  nearer; 
never  no  nearer."  He  moved  wearily  in 
his  bed  and  was  still. 

McCutcheon  smoothed  the  soiled  and 
meager  pillow  and  gave  him  drink  from 
a  thick  tumbler,  cracked  and  dim.  When 
Girder  spoke  again  it  was  of  his  friend's 
affair. 

"Was  you  sayin'  soniething  about  yoiir 
wife  a  while  back.  Was  the — wearin* — 
like  that?" 

"Ay,  she  was — wearin'.  Alius  a  pinch- 
in'  an'  strainin'  to  have  everything  like 
the  best,  lace  curtains  in  the  parlor,  an' 
entertainin'  the  sewin'  circle  and  givin' 
to  this  an'  to  that.  Alius  to  a  good  cause, 
mind  you,  an'  me  a  deacon  in  the  church 
— a  naggin'  and  a  quotin'  Scripture  till  I 
was  plumb  weary  of  my  days.  She  was 
smarter  than  I  be;  seemed  'sif  there  was 
nothin'  I  could  do  but  there  was  a  better 


way  to  ha'  done  it  and  she  knew  of  it. 
An'  hard — I  'low  good  women  is  mostly 
hard,  but  she  was  harder  than  most.  If 
I  was  so  as  to  be  drivin'  wil,h  them  that 
owed  me  I  was  drove  to  it ;  an'  her  holdin' 
herself  so  high  an'  bein'  thought  well  off." 
McCutcheon  checked  an  incipient  bitter- 
ness, as  if  he  felt  it  unbecoming  to  a  .«ick 
room  and  the  occasion,  dropping  off  to  his 
habitual  colorless  drone.  "You  was  bet- 
ter off,  Pardner,  better  off." 

"But  I  tell  you  it  did  no  good— the 
picture  I  mean.  For  all  I  could  feel  it 
so  plain,  an'  it  so  warm,  I  got  coUler 
an'  meaner  an'  littler;  schemin'  an'  plot- 
tin'  to  make  money.  I  was  the  easy  goin' 
kind  to  begin  with,  but  I  got  o\er"  that. 
Times  I  was  so  as  to  be  soft  in  a  bargain 
an'  I  would  feel  the  picture  slippin'  on 
its  cord,  for  I  had  it  here,  here,"  he  said, 
with  one  dingy  hand  curling  toivard  his 
breast,  "an'  it  egged  me  on  to  look  sharp 
for  what  was  mine.  First  along  it  was 
for  her,  but  afterward  it  «»pmed  like  it 
was  just  the  money.  I  made  it,  too,  twice 
over  what  Uncle  willed  away  from  mo,  an' 
then  when  I'd  be  thinkin'  of  goin'  back  I 
would  meet  somebody  that  could  scheme 
harder  than  I  could,  an'  lose  it  all.  At 
last  it  was  so  that  gettin'  an'  kcepi)i'  was 
all  my  thought — ^hardly  know'n'  what  for 
an'  not  carin'  how,  only  so  as  'twas  mine." 

"  'Tis  a  trail  many  a  man  travels  in 
and  a  good  woman  eggin'  him  on,  he  a 
gettin'  and  she  a  spendin'  an'  makin'  a 
show  with  the  best." 

The  sick  man  made  no  responsive  move- 
ment, and  McCutcheon's  voice  dribbled  on 
in  the  half-lit  room,  and  whether  the  re- 
marks were  addressed  to  the  man  on  the 
bed' or  to  the  dim  and  faded  mirror  of  the 
dresser  one  could  hardly  have  told,  for 
like  all  the  motions  and  operations  of  the 
man  habituated  to  failure,  they  seemed  to 
be  directed  to  no  mark  and  to  reach  no 
conclusion.  To  the  dresser,  if  it_  had 
the  will  to  attend,  it  might  have  seemed 
that  both  he  and  the  other,  since  they  used 
no  namfes,  might  have  been  talking  of  the 
same  woman. 

"Seems  'sif  all  I  could  do  wouldn't 
please  her,  for  she  was  smart,  one  of  the 
kind  that  knows  what  they  want  an'  wants 
it  bad.  Money  she  wanted  an'  the  name 
an'  credit  of  bein'  a  leader  an'  givin' 
bountiful  to  the  Lord.  So  at  the  last, 
bein'  drove  to  the  wall,  I  done  that  which 
got  found  out  an'  want  pretty  to  hear  tell 
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of.  Robbed  her  of  her  good  name  an' 
her  place  in  the  community,  she  said; 
made  myself  a  mock  an'  a  disgrace  an'  she 
wouldn't  stand  for  it.  Drove  to  the  wall 
I  was,  an'  never  a  word  of  kindness;  that 
was  all  for  her  that  I  dragged  in  the  dust 
of  my  meanness,  that  an'  the  bit  of  a 
home,  the  pinchin'  and  the  scrapin's.  Lit- 
tle enough  it  was,  she  said,  considerin' 
lier  sufferin's.  Shut  the  door  in  my  face 
after  eighteen  year.  There  wasn't  no  law 
agin  me,  only  the  shame  of  bein'  onery 
an'  found  out  in  it.  Turned  me  out  of 
the  home  I  had  sold  myself  to  make,  an' 
all  a-noddin'  an'  a-praisin'  of  her  for  her 

righteousness.     Shut  the 

door  in  my  face  goin'  on 

ten  year  back." 

"Ten  year  did  you  say, 

Mac?      Yes,    'twas  ten 

year  ago  I  took  the  pic- 
ture off  me — just  before 

you  come — and  locked  it 


ain't  done  for  me  what  I  hoped,  an'  seein' 
in  spite  of  it  what  I  come  to  be,  I  ain't 
worthy  of  it,  an'  seein'  that  lovin'  a 
woman  like  that  ain't  kept  me  from  mean- 
ness an'  no-accountness,  I  maybe  rnn't 
been  worthy  of  it  an'  I  shan't  wear  it  no 
more,  never  no  more.' " 

Outside  the  snow  had  muffled  the  noise 
of  the  water,  wrapped  the  cabin  and  the 
camp  in  a  white  stillness  through  which 
the  unshaken  pulse  of  the  mill  beat 
heavily.      Crowder  came  once"  to  the  sick 


"Pardner,    when  you   see   it   comin*    I   want   you   to   get   the   picture    an'    put    it   here." 


away.  Yes,  'tis  there,"  following  Mc- 
Cutcheon's  glance;  "there  in  the  top 
drawer.  I  ain't  looked  at  it  since."  He 
halted  here  with  a  flickering  embarrass- 
ment which  passed  from  him  with  his 
passing  breath.  "You  've  heard  talk  how 
I  done  Naylor  about  that  mine?  'Twas 
all  true,  bad  as  they  tell  it,  an'  Naylor 
died  cussin'  me;  but  'twas  me  that  was 
done,  for  it  turned  out  to  be  only  a  pocket, 
an'  I  sunk  all  I  had  in  it.  But  when  it 
was  over  an'  I  sensed  what  I  had  done  I 
took  the  picture  off  me,  for  I  said,  'It 


man's  bunk  and  moved  away  at  a  sign 
from  McCutcheon. 

"Never  no  more,  no  more,"  iterated  the 
dying  man.  "Many's  the  time  I've  wished 
for  it  like  a  man  hankerin'  for  liquor,  but 
I  never  touched  it.  Like  enough  it  was 
a  superstitious  notion  in  the  first  place, 
but  it  sort  of  laid  hold  of  me.  After 
that  all  the  spirit  went  out  of  me,  all  the 
schemin'  an'  contrivin'.  I  been  workin' 
shift  here  ever  since,  same  as  you've  alius 
knowii.     It's  a  good  place  for  forgettin'." 

"Good     enough,"      said     McCutcheon, 
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"with  the  dark  of  the  mine  to  cut  off 
sccin'  an'  the  noise  of  the  mill  to  shut  off 
thinkin',  an'  no  man  askin'  another's 
troubles.  I  reckon  that's  mostly  why 
minin'  camps  gets  filled  up  with  the  kind 
of  people  they  is.  We've  all  had  troubles 
of  our  own.  I  reckon  I'll  miss  you  a 
heap." 

Girder's  hand  strayed  out  toward  the 
light  and  McCutcheon  took  it  in  a  loose, 
ineffectual  grasp.  After  another  silence 
Girder  asked  again: 

"What  time  did  Doc  say  I'd  go?" 

"Soon  after  midnight." 

"What's  o'clock?" 

"Eleven-twenty." 

"Pardner,  when  you  see  it  comin'  I 
want  you  to  get  the  picture  an'  put  it 
here,"  he  half  dropped  his  hand  toward 
his  sunken  chest.  "I  ain't  been  able  to 
live  up  to  it,  but  maybe  it  will  help  to 
pull  me  through.  She  was  a  mighty 
good  woman." 

"I'll  do  it,  Pardner;  anything  else  you 
want  ?" 

"Nothing  else,  Mac." 

There  fell  a  long  pause,  during  which 
the  oil  in  the  dingy  lamp  burned  low  and 
McCutcheon  was  heard  to  murmur  in  his 
beard,  "Seven  year,  Pardner,  seven 
year."  The  broken  reflection  in  the  mir- 
ror began  to  pale  as  if  something  were 


withdrawn  from  within  it;  and  when  Mc- 
Cutcheon observed  a  like  change  on  Gir- 
der's face  he  rose  and  unlocked  the  upper 
drawer.  Rummaging  in  it,  he  drew  out 
a  small  packet  wrapped  in  brown  paper 
and  securely  tied.  He  broke  the  string 
and  was  about  to  unwrap  the  picture  when 
a  choking  rattle  from  the  bed  recalled 
him. 

An  hour  later  the  doors  were  opened 
and  the  accustomed  quarrel  of  the  waters 
echoed  in  it  unabashed  by  death.  Girder 
lay  decently  straightened  out  on  the  bed 
and  Mac  had  come  back  to  the  picture  in 
his  uncertain  way,  remembering  his  in- 
structions. He  turned  back  the  wrappers 
and  looked  down  on  the  parson's  daughter 
in  a  dull,  wondering  way,  a  shock  of  secret 
grief  whitening  the  leathery  skin  between 
his  beard  and  eyes.  Pinkly  fresh  and 
pretty  it  stared  out  of  the  porcelain  disc, 
the  round  face,  the  peaked  chin,  the 
kitteny  eyes.  Crowder  came  in  and  looked 
over  his  shoulder. 

"Some  of  Girder's  folks?"  he  sur- 
mised. 

"No,  no;"  McCutcheon's  hand  closed 
over  it  involuntarily.  He  understood 
nothing  of  the  meaning  of  it;  only  the 
fact  that  came  out  gashingly  without  his 
choice : 

"It's — it's  only  a  picture  of  my  wife." 


CAUGHT  AT  THE  EBB 


A  Memory  of  tte  "Boom"  in  ^V^e8tem  Kansas 

By  Arthur  A.  Greene 
Author  oi  "Glad  Tidings  on  tbe  Hackamore,'  Etc. 


ON  the  far  edge  of  the  middle 
West  there  is  a  country  in  pass- 
ing through  which  the  over- 
land trains  "make  time,"  and 
stop  only  at  long  intervals  to 
coal  the  engine  and  water  the  boiler. 
When  it  is  day  the  Raymond  excursionists 
draw  the  blinds  to  shut  out  the  mono- 
chrome of  desolation.  To  the  uninitiated 
it  is  only  a  void  in  the  transcontinental 
journey,  but  to  the  ones  who  know,  and 
such  are  many — now,  it  is  the  jousting 
place  of  blighted  hopes  and  ruined  expec- 
tations, wherein  Mirth  covers  his  motley 
with  a  gray  shroud  and  Tragedy  in  jeans 
holds  uncomely  domain. 

Washburn,  which  the  boom  built,  is  the 
capital  of  this  kingdom,  and  its  retainers 
are  the  station-agent,  who  watches  the 
cloud  of  dust  following  the  "flyer"  in  its 
daily  transit  and  envies  the  fellows  in 
the  "oflSces"  two  divisions  east,  where 
trees  grow  and  waters  run ;  the  Nor- 
wegians who  work  the  "section"  and  a 
stranded  land-shark,  who  keeps  the  post- 
office  in  the  opera  house  on  Wall  street 
and  lives  on  his  pension. 

The  "agent"  is  a  realist,  who  swears 
at  the  wind;  the  Norwegians  tamp  ties 
and  say  nothing;  but  the  old  man,  who 
is  garrulous  and  the  lord  high  chamber- 
lain besides,  will  lead  the  adventurous 
archaeologist,  who  may  wonder  so  far 
through  the  temples  and  halls  of  this 
shanty  Thebes,  and  translate  the  hiero- 
glyphics on  the  walls  into  bullet  holes. 
Should  you  warm  his  heart,  you  will  be 
admitted  into  the  holy  of  holies,  where 
the  cowboys  sold  their  souls  for  pat 
flushes  and  roulette  numbers,  and  sent 
each  other  to  Boot  Hill,  the  place  of 
skulls,  across  the  "draw,"  where  coyotes 
howl  by  night  and  rattlesnakes  bask  by 
day. 

Washburn  was  the  end  of  the  cattle 
trail  then,  he  will  tell  you,  as  the  pathos 


in  the  yearning  for  those  dear  days 
comes  into  his  voice,  and  times  were  so 
bad  that  they  were  very  good,  for  the 
boys  had  money  and  they  bought  sin  with 
it.  If  you  tarry  he  will  excavate  for  you 
the  site  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  hotel,  which 
cost  $20,000  to  build,  the  bricks  in  which 
sold  last  year  for  five  hundred  dollars, 
wherein  prehistoric  society  danced  in  dress 
suits  and  ball  dresses  to  Strauss'  waltzes 
by  a  Denver  orchestra.  Anon  he  will 
dilate  upon  the  splendors  of  the  Masonic 
temple,  with  its  ambitious  three  stories 
and  eighty  feet  of  frontage,  which  is  still 
preserved,  although  the  plate  glass  in  the 
windows  has  given  way  to  boards,  and 
the  doors  have  no  locks,  for  the  thieves 
have  gone  and  nothing  now  remains  for 
which  they  would  break  through  and  steal. 
The  ancient  opera  house  itself  had  New 
York  scenery,  week  stands  of  "reper- 
toire," real  opera  bouffe  and  an  occasional 
prize  fight. 

These  last  glories  are  of  the  Boom  Age, 
which  followed  the  Cowboy  Age  and  left 
its  history  on  the  ledgers  of  loan  com- 
panies and  bond  brokers.  In  those  days 
little  Belshazzars  of  credit  feasted  amid 
their  courts  and  had  no  eyes  for  the  hand- 
writing on  the  mortgages,  so  it  fell  out 
that  when  the  Assyrians,  who  held  the 
"paper,"  came,  they  found  easy  entrance 
that  they  might  pillage  and  'destroy. 

Of  all  these  things  will  the  ancient 
land  man  tell  you,  for  he  knows  the 
Genesis  and  the  Exodus  of  his  chosen 
people,  but  has  never  learned  Lamenta- 
tions, for  he  thinks  "the  seasons  are  chang- 
ing," that  the  desert  will  yet  bloom  as  a 
rose  and  that  he,  who  has  been  faithful, 
will  come  into  his  inheritance  at  last. 
When  all  else  has  been  said,  he  may  tell 
you  the  story  of  Dan  Wilmont,  as  he  told 
it  to  me,  which  runneth  in  this  wise: 

Washburn  was  not  forgotten  of  God 
and  despised  of  men  in  1887.     It  was  the 
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"metropolis  of  the  New  West,"  the  ter- 
minal of  half  a  dozen  lines  of  paper  rail- 
roads -and  a  division  point  on  one  that 
was  not  to  be  bundled  into  a  promoter's 
traveling  bag  nor  obliterated  with  a  pen- 
knife. The  illustrated  directory,  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  sent  to  gullible  in- 
vestors, said  it  had  5,000  people,  and,  in 
fact,  it  must  have  had  half  so  many.  That 
summer,  vagrant  clouds  had  poured  gen- 
erous showers  on  "short  grass"  and  grow- 
ing wheat  and  tasseling  corn;  every 
"quarter"  in  the  county  had  a  settler,  and 
as  all  ways  led  to  the  county-seat,  the  in- 
fant city  thrived  and  waxed  pretentious 
and  put  on  airs.  They  went  down  200 
feet  for  water,  and  its  standpipe  was  a 
pillar  of  -cloud  by  day  as  its  arc  lights 
were  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  to  the  farm- 
ers on  the  prairie.  Town  lots  sold  by 
the  front  foot,  and  one  breathed  specula- 
tion with  the  air. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Dan  Wilmont 
come  out  from  Indiana  to  become  cashier 
of  the  First  National  bank.  He  had  a 
college  degree,  and  Nellie,  his  wife,  had 
"means,"  which  in  the  confidence  of  youth 
and  the  time,  was  to  return  them  a  hun- 
dred fold.  It  went  into  bank  shares  and 
comer  lots  and  "upland"  farms.  In  this 
Bonanza  land,  success  became  a  wanton. 
They  built  a  big  house  on  Prospect  ave- 
nue, where  they  held  "functions"  and  gave 
musicales  by  imported  talent.  Dan  was 
elected  mayor  in  the  spring  and  advocated 
paved  streets  and  a  trolley  line. 

All  the  next  summer  the  sky  was  hot 
and  dry.  The  crops  perished  in  July. 
The  boomers  gambled  in  futures  and  the 
town  barely  held  its  own.  Then  came 
another  despairing  autumn,  a  wind-swept 
winter  and  then  again  the  hopeful  spring. 
But  in  the  growing  months  when  the  wind 
blew  in  hot  gusts  from  the  Staked  Plains, 
the  speculators  began  leaving  in  squads. 
They  knew  the  ship  was  scuttled.  Appeal- 
ingly,  the  local  papers  said:  "Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  and  im- 
plored the  people  not  to  become  panicky, 
but  trowels  were  left  on  the  mortar  boards 
and  half  finished  monuments  of  the 
town's  folly  were  deserted  by  the  work- 
men. Then  one  day  the  banks  closed 
their  doors  and  the  palsy  struck.      Wil- 


mont's  depositors  were  clamorous  and  the 
house  on  the  avenue  was  despoiled  of  its 
piano  and  Wilton  carpets  to  pay  the  scores. 
The  sacrifice  was  complete,  except  as  to 
the  land,  some  horses  and  an  old  wagon, 
which  could  not  be  sold,  or  traded,  or 
even  given  away,  and  these  two,  who  had 
come  out'to  build  a  fortune,  too  proud  to 
return  to  Indiana,  set  their  faces  against 
disaster,  and  went  out  upon  the  prairie 
to  live.  The  people  in  the  town  who  had 
money  enough  left,  and  the  five  hundred 
who  remained,  shuddered  and  turned  poli- 
ticians. Thus  it  was  that  the  "reform 
movement"  had  its  inception.  After  an- 
other year  of  famine  the  state  sent  seed 
wheat  to  the  "Dry  Belt,"  which  three 
years  before  had  been  the  "Golden  Belt." 
The  settlers  planted  it  mechanically,  and 
when  the  hot  winds  came  they  damned 
the  land  and  talked  communism. 

Dan  and  Nellie  all  this  time  had  been 
brave,  but  when  the  boy  died  Nellie  seemed 
always  tired  and  about  her  work  sang  a 
sweet,  old  song: 

"Golden  years  are  passing  by 
Happy,  happy  golden  years ! 

0 !  improve  them  as  they  fly. 
These  happy  golden  years." 

But  as  she  sang  the  song  there  was 
nothing  in  it  but  tears.  Dan  hardened 
and  became  a  preacher  of  the  new  crusade. 
He  went  to  the  "Alliance"  meetings  and 
his  morbid  tirades  marked  him  as  a  leader 
of  his  fellows.  He  was  in  town  every 
day  then  and  talked  "government  owner- 
ship" and  "cheaper  money."  When  he 
came  home  at  night  he  never  smiled,  and 
Nellie  sang  her  song  and  sighed,  but  could 
not  cry. 

An  election  was  approaching  and  some 
one  "mentioned"  Wilmont  as  a  candidate 
for  Congress.  He  thought  it  all  out, 
long  and  seriously,  and  became  full- 
fledged  when  the  Voice  of  the  People  came 
out  in  double-leaded  editorials  with  "Wil- 
mont for  Congress!"  That  night  they 
were  almost  happy  in  the  little  sod  house 
and  planned  great  things  for  the  future. 
The  nominee  was  assured  of  an  election, 
and  to  them  Dan's  nomination  seemed 
.certain.  Nellie  was  to  go  on  a  visit  to 
the  home  folks;  they  would  move  to  town 
and  have  comfort,  and  plenty.     Dan  said 
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in  sounding  phrases  what  he  would  do  for 
"his  people"  and  "the  cause."  The  team 
and  implements  were  mortgaged  to  pay 
his  traveling  expenses.  A  mortgage  must 
be  a  trifling  thing  to  a  congressman, 
thought  Dan.  Truly  a  congressman 
seemed  a  great  personage.  Nellie  fell 
sick  then.  It  was  a  luxury  not  to  be  af- 
forded before,  and  the  country  doctor 
looked  troubled,  for  in  his  heart  he  knew 
the  worst.  Dan  was  always  with  the 
leaders,  planning  the  revolt.  A  neigh- 
bor woman  came  to  keep  the  house  and 
nurse  the  sick  wife,  who  smiled  and  told 
her  how  happy  they  would  all  be  when  the 
cause  of  the  people  triumphed,  as  it  would 
in  the  fall.  There  would  be  no  very  rich 
and  no  very  poor,  but  something  for  all 
and  no  sod  houses  nor  "aid."  She  was 
dying,  but  did  not  know  it,  and  when 
Dan  came  home  on  Sundays  she  told  him 
she  would  soon  be  well  and  they  believed 
it.  Great  events  were  shaping  and  she 
was  to  go  home  in  the  fall,  when  she  was 
a  congressman's  wife. 

The  nominating  convention  was  to  be 
held  at  Washburn,  and  when  the  day  came 
the  delegates  said  it  was  all  Wilmont's 
way.  A  slouching  procession  marched  up 
Wall  street  and  bore  banners  with  de- 
vices. Dan  was  as  good  as  nominated, 
he  told  his  wife  that  morning,  as  he  left 
for  the  convention.  "You  must  get  the 
roses  back  into  your  cheeks,  little  woman, 
for  I  can  see  daylight  ahead,"  he  said, 
and  she  smiled  and  told  him  she  would  be 
strong  and  well  when  he  was  elected  in 
the  fall. 

The  delegates  in  convention  assembled, 
organized,  sang  a  song,  broke  into  wild 
applause  when  Wilmont  came  into  the 
hall,  hailed  him  as  their  deliverer  and 
adjourned  for  dinner.  During  that  hour 
the  demagogue  from  Eeynolds  county, 
who  had  been  Dan's  chief  supporter  in 
the  preliminary  canvass,  talked  long  and 
convincingly  to  the  chairman  and  a  select 
few  of  the  leaders.  "There's  two  hun- 
dred apiece  in  it  for  you  if  you  can  swing 
Washburn  county.  Griggs  is  telling  the 
fellows  that  Wilmont  ain't  radical  enough. 
Get  Andrews  to  withdraw  him  and  it'll  be 
dead  easy.  My  speech  will  be  on  the  reso- 
lutions. See?  We're  playing  a  sure 
thing  unless  somebody  slips  the  kingbolt. 
Dan  Wilmont  thinks  he's  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  but  he  ain't.  He's  a  burnt 
offering." 


Dan  waited  in  his  room  at  the  hott>l  to 
receive  the  news  of  his  nomination.  There 
would  be  a  committee  to  escort  him  to  the 
hall  and  .he  must  think  out  a  speech  of 
acceptance.  The  convention  resumed. 
The  credentials  committee  reported  and 
then  the  resolutions  were  read.  They 
were  cheered,  when  the  gentleman  fron' 
Eeynolds  arose  to  discuss  them.  What 
he  said  no  one  knew,  but  he  quoted  Scrip- 
ture and  inflamed  them.  The  convention 
got  hysterics  and  Andrews  got  the  floor. 
Wilmont,  waiting  for  the  committee,  was 
forgotten.  There  was  a  demand  of 
"Vote !  Vote !" — a  stampede — and  Slim- 
son  was  nominated! 

Wilmont  waited,  but  no  one  came.  He 
grew  uneasy.  A  doubt  came  into  his 
mind  and  he  turned  pale.  He  heard  a 
shout  up  the  street  and  saw  a  mob  carry- 
ing Slimson  on  its  shoulders.  He 
crammed  his  notes  into  his  pocket,  went 
down  a  back  stairway,  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  towards  home. 

It  was  growing  dark  and  he  felt  numb 
and  cold,  though  it  was  July.  He  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  felt  the 
crumpled  notes  of  his  speech.  "What 
should  he  say  to  Nellie?  Slimson  had 
told  him  that  morning  that  possibilities 
might  arise  to  prevent  his  nomination,  and  ' 
he  remembered  it  now.  Yes,  Slimson 
meant  to  be  kind,  and  had  only  the  inter- 
ests of  reform  at  heart.  Well,  Nellie 
couldn't  go  on  the  visit.  And  the  mort- 
gage— what  about  the  mortgage?  Any- 
how, his  wheat  would  make  ten  bushels  to 
the  aero  if  the  winds  held  off." 

There  was  the  light  in  the  "soddy."  He 
was  almost  there.  After  all,  Nellie  was 
there.  It  was  home  and  a  refuge  in  the 
weary  land.  He  heard  hoof  beats  in  the 
dusty  road.  The  neighbor  woman's  boy 
.  reined  up  his  horse  and  gasped : 

"Mr.  Wilmont,  is  that  you?  I  was 
going  to  town  for  you.  Your  wife  is 
dead,  Mr.  Wilmont." 

Dan  got  to  the  door  somehow,  fell  from 
his  horse  and  reeled  into  the  house.  The 
woman  was  crying  and  the  doctor  sat 
looking  at  the  floor.  Dan  fell  on  his 
knees  by  the  bed  in  the  corner  and  buried 
his  face  in  its  faded  covers. 

And  as  for  Nellie,  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  had  opened  before  her,  and  it 
must  have  been  a  valley  of  peace,  for  she 
was  smiling. 


THE  NIGHT  ZEB  JOHNSON  DIED 

By  Mmnizelle  George 


AW,  Honey,  yo'  ma  ain'  gwine 
'low  you  chilluns  down  dar 
ter  dat  Zeb  Johnson  hous;^. 
Ain't  I  done  tola  yer  mo'n 
onct  how  de  ha'nts  is 
habituatin'  dat  ole  place?" 

"Yes,  I  know,  TIncle  Jim,"  I  insisted 
with  the  self-confidence  of  my  twelve 
years,  "I  know  )»ou  said  so,  but  how  do 
you  know?" 

Uncle  Jim  pulled  from  his  pocket  a 
dirty  looking  tobacco  plug  and  regarded  it 
with  a  calculating  eye  for  about  half  a 
minute.  I,  too,  regarded  the  plug  with 
interest  and  watched  eagerly  to  see  the 
size  of  the  chew,  that  Uncle  Jim  bit  off, 
for,  once  started,  his  talkative  mood 
would  last  as  long  as  he  would  be  able 
to  punctuate  the  story  with  occasional 
spats'  over  the  edge  of  the  back  porch. 

"I  knows  what  I  knows,"  he  said  as  he 
returned  the  tobacco  to  its  place  in  the 
pocket  of  his  faded  overalls.  "Ain't  I 
got  a  most  deep  rimembrance  ob  de  night 
ole  Marse  Zeb  die?  Ain't  hit  clar's  day 
ter  my  circumspection  how  de  debil  his- 
sef  come  arter  his  soul,  fo'  de  light  ob  day 
come  outen  de  sky,  and  de  debil's  fiery 
chariot  a-leavin'  a  streak  ob  light  behind 
hit  lak  de  breakin'  ob  Judgment  dawn? 
Can't  I  hear  de  moanin'  ob  de  oonvic's 
what  Marse  Johnson  drob  to  de  mis'ry 
wid  his  wup  when  he  war  a-leasin'  ob  'em 
from  de  state?  Ain't  I  got  hit  befo'  my 
min's  eye  lak  de  lakness  ob  hell  what  yo' 
pa  done  read  we  all  'bout  from  outen  de 
big  Bible  in  de  settin'  room?" 
I  sat  very  still  just  then,  for  I. knew 
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that  Uncle  Jim  was  going  to  tell  me  the 
story  of  that  night  when  Zeb  Johnson 
died.  Zeb  Johnson,  the  man  whose  name 
was  famous  throughout  the  state  for  the 
fortune  he  had  made  as  a  lessee  of  convict 
labor  for  work  in  his  brickyard,  and  for 
the  cruelty  by  means  of  which  he  ex- 
acted almost  superhuman  work  from  the 
men  under  him. 

Uncle  Jim  leaned  over  and  expec- 
torated heavily  into  Aunt  Charity's  well- 
swept  back  path. 

"Yas,  Honey,"  he  continued,  "Marse 
Johnson  war  sholy  de  flebil's  own  chile, 
an'  de  black  folks,  eben  when  he  war 
alive  'd  wa'k  'roun'  a  mile  fo'  dey'd  pass 
his  house  arter  dark.  An'  when  dat  man 
tuk  sick  fer  ter  die  I  'low  to  Charity,  I 
did,  ez  how  ez  he  war  gwine  straight  for 
ter  hell  when  'is  time  come. 

"'N'  dat  night  hit  was  black  an' 
stor'my,  hit  war. 

"Yo'  pa,  he  war  powerful  young  in  dem. 
days  an'  mighty  proud  feelin'  to  be  a 
graduatin'  docterin'  man.  He  come  out 
heah  'bout  'n'  hour  arter  dark  dat  night 
he  did  an'  say,  'Jim,  hetch  up  de  ho'ses 
fer  ter  drive  me  down  to  de  Johnson 
place,  I's  gwine  fer  ter  holp  'em  in  a 
consolation  down  dar.'  (Meanin'  he  war 
gwine  fer  ter  stan'  roun'  wid  a  lot  ob 
doctors  'n'  shake  his  head,  same's  I  seen 
'em  do  when  old  Massa  war  pow'ful  po'ly 
wid  he  mis'ry  oncet.) 

"  'I  'low  fo'  Gawd,  Marse  Kobert,  yer 


sholy  ain't  gwine  down  dar  dis  night  an' 
wid  me  fer  ter  druv  yer!'  Peared  lak 
de  har  ob  my  head  riz  wid  de  thought  ob 
settin'  down  dar  in  dat  buggy  in  de  dark 
b'  myse'f,  an'  Marse  Johnson  a  dyin'  on 
de  inside.  But  yo'  pa  he  war  mighty 
head  strong,  he  war,  an'  no  reas'nin'  ob 
no  nigger  wam't  gwine  change  him  fr'm 
his  way. 

"Wal's  I  'low,  we  druv  down  dar  an' 
'twar  rainin'  an'  thunderin'  tur'ble.  'Bout 
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nine  we  druv  up  to  der  big  gates  'n'  way 
off'n  de  road  I  hearn  a  screech  owl  a-hoot- 
in'  an'  honey,  dat's  a  she  sign  somebody 
gwine  die,  when  ye  heah  de  screech  owl 
hoot. 

"Marse  Eobert  he  step  outen  de  buggy 
an'  swing  his  lante'n  off  tow'd  de  house, 
leavin'  me  'n'  de  ho'ses  under  shed;  dat 
shed  what  sets  nar  de  ribber  down  dar. 
Seem  lak  ret  off  I  seen  things  a-movin' 
long  by  de  road  an'  noisements  a-eomin' 
from  de  brush.  An'  de  screech  owl  hit 
screech  mo  'an'  mo'  mo'nful;  an'  de  crit- 
ters I  seen  a  pacin'  'tween  de  pine  trees 
'gan  ter  whesperin'  soft  lak. 

"Marse  Robert  he  al'ays  'lows  ez  I 
sleeps  when  he  leaves  me  outen  de  buggy 
an'  I  awgn'fies  dat  I  doan'  do  nothin'  ob 
de  so't  ez  I  c'n  prove  by  dat  ve'y  night. 

"Bye  'n'  bye  de  critters  I  see  a-pacin' 
by  'gun  ter  move  closter  'n'  closter,  an' 
I  see  dey  was  de  sperits  ob  de  convic's, 
what  done  die  on  Marse  Johnson's  place, 
an'  I  cotched  ter  my  rabbit  foot,  what  I 
cotched  in  de  grabe  ya'd,  an'  I  belt  my 
breaf.  An'  de  noisements  what  I  heah 
frum  de  brush  I  make  out  fer  ter  be  de 
clankin'  ob  de  convic's'  chains;  an'  each 
time  I  heah  dat  screech  owl  hoot,  hit 
'pears  lak  I  'tects  de  groans  ob  de  sufferin' 
ones  a  foUowin'  hit. 

"De  sto'm  hit  wuz  a  gettin'  wusser  'n' 
wusser  ez  eben  you  pa  say  arterw'ds  dat 
hit  ain't  never  sto'med  in  Arkansaw  sense 
lak  hit  did  dat  night. 

"All  ter  once  'pears  ez  if  de  pacin' 
figures  wuz  closin'  roun'  de  house.  Dey 
wuz  'bleeged  ter  whesper  louder  count  ob 


de  sto'm.  An'  I  heah  one  on  'em  say 
ter  de  yother  lak  he  was  rejoicin'  an'  glad, 
'De  gret  marster  ob  de  debils  am  a  comin' 
fer  his  own.' 

"Den  dey  wuz  a  gret  flash  ob  light  a- 
coberin'  de  whole  yearth,  an'  I  hearn  de 
gates  ob  hell  a  rollin'  back  on  dey  henges 
fer  de  debil  hisse'f  to  come  outen;  de 
sperit  convic's  in  de  brush  dey  clank  dey 
chain  an'  moan  loud'n  eber;  de  whesperin' 
ones,  dey  stops  whesperin'  'n'  howl  an' 
screech,  an'  de  fiery  chariot  ob  de  debil 
come  a-rollin'  ober  de  yearth. 

"I  knowed  no  rabbit  foot  wam't  gwine 
do  me  no  good  den;  my  haar  riz  on  my 
head,  'n'  I  fell  on  my  face  in  de  buggy 
'n'  I  prayed  to  de  Lawd  Gawd  to  spar 
me  an'  de  Marse  Debil  to  pass  me  by 
when  he  come  fer  Marse  Johnson. 

"Den  I  hearn  a  waitin'  in  de  big  house, 
an'  Marse  Robert  war  a  shakin'  me  by 
de  shoulder  'n'  a  tellin'  me  ter  get  up  an' 
stop  my  tremblin'. 

"Dey  ain't  neber  been  a  nigger  sence 
dat  night  ez  'ud  wuk  on  de  Johnson 
place. 

"How  does  I  know  dey's  han'ts  dar? 
Chile,  ebery  night  ob  de  world  yo'  can 
wa'k  past  dat  ole  house  at  de  hour  when 
Marse  Johnson  die  an'  heah  de  chains 
clankin'  an'  de  sperits  ob  de  dead  convic's 
groanin'  an'  see  de  critters  a  pacin'  by, 
an'  ebery  yar  when  dat  one  night  come 
I's  hearn  de  debil  hisse'f  comin'  arter  his 
soul,  wid  de  fiery  chariot,  a-leabin'  ob  a 
streak  ob  fiah  behind  hit  in  de  sky. 

"Ez  I  'lows  befo',  de  ha'nts  is  sholy 
habituatin'  dat  Johnson  place." 


OUTWITTING  CUPID 

By  Dorotky  Emily  Miller 


IT  was  blossom  time  in  the   Santa 
Clara  Valley.      The  breezes  wafted 
the   largess    of   perfume    dreamily 
over  the  figure  of  a  strikingly  pretty 
girl    who    was   reclining   lazily    on 
the  wide  veranda  of  one  of  the  typical 
country  mansions   on  the   Alameda,   and 
the  girl  was  mingling  day-dreams  with, 
the  airy  fabric  of  the  snowy  orchards,  the 
caressing  breeze,  the  delicious  scents,  the 
ever-changing  view  of  foothills  and  moun- 
tains.     Somewhere  in  the  distance  church 
bells  were  softly  ringing — probably  those 
of  the  Mission  at  Santa  Clara.     She  half- 
closed  her  eyes  to  let  the  loveliness  sink 
into  her  being  through  the  other  senses, 
and  when  she  opened  them  again  it  was 
to  notice  that  the  affectionate  breeze  had 
almost  covered  her  with  the  drifting  petals 
from  the  prune  orchards.      Then   some- 
thing   else    attracted    her     lotus-soothed 
senses;     something   was   tugging   at   the 
piece  of  rope    she  was    holding    in  her 
hands.     She  rose  to  a  sitting  posture  and 
saw  two  large  and  beautiful  collie  dogs, 
one  of  whom  was  trying  to  get  possession 
of  the  piece  of  rope.     She  had  just  ar- 
rived an  hour  earlier  from   New  York, 
and  had  not  met  these  members  of  her 
aunt's  family.      With  a  little  laugh  she 
let  go  of  the  cord  and  the  dogs  raced 
down  the  drive  with  the  rope  in  their 
mouths,   close   together,   keeping   perfect 
step. 

"Well,  did  you  ever  see  anything  so 
pretty?"  The  intoxication  and  delight 
of  the  season  and  the  lovely  atmosphere 
was  in  her  voice  and  eyes.  Just  then 
there  was  a  blare  from  a  discordant  horn, 
a  "chug-chug,"  and  a  whirl  of  dust  to 
show  the  passing  of  an  automobile.  Ina 
Dillingham  wrinkled  her  brows  as  she 
felt  the  note  of  discord  in  the  perfect 
sylvan  scene.  Then  a  cold  nose  was  thrust 
into  her  face  and  a  paper  laid  at  the  side 
of  her  face. 

Tna,  still  lazy  and  supremely  comfort- 
r'  I",  looked  carelessly  at  the  worn  paper, 
it  lookel  like  a  railway  folder  and  she  was 


Then    a    cold    nose    was    thrust    into    her    face. 

tired  of  them.  Something  held  her  at- 
tention a  moment  and  then  she  saw  some 
words  written  on  it  in  a  handwriting 
strangely  familiar.  Her  blue  eyes  opened 
wide;  it  was  her  own  name  and  her  new 
address — and  in  her  own  handwriting, 
too !  What  could  it  mean  and  where  did 
it  come  from? 

Ina  was  the  superfluous  member  of  her 
family — at  least,  at  the  present  time.  Her 
sister  Louise  had  been  out  for  a  few 
years  and  had  failed  to  land  a  rich  man — 
or  any  other  sort — so  there  was  to  be  put 
forth  a  special  effort  during  the  comin.: 
season  at  Newport  and  elsewhere  to  do 
something  decisive.  Ina  had  forgotten 
whom  the  effort  was  to  be  for.  At  any 
rate,  being  much_  too  pretty  and  too 
young  to  be  around  when  such  serious  af- 
fairs needed  all  the  attention  of  the  rest 
of  the  family,  Ina  was  dispatched  off  to 
visit  her  aunt  in  California.  And  she 
had  thought  it  a  jolly  lark,  even  though 
she  would  have  to  miss  the  fun  at  home. 
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So,  still  staring  at  the  folder  she  recalled 
having  idly  scrawled  her  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  time  table,  marking  her  des- 
tination with  heavy  nnderscorings,  and 
tossing  the  same  into  the  bottom  of  her 
mother's  carriage  while  driving  in  Central 
Park  one  day  before  leaving  home.  She 
had  also  written  the  date  of  her  departure. 
This  she  found  as  she  turned  to  the  other 
page.  Yes,  it  was  the  same,  but  how  had 
it  gotten  here,  in  the  possession  of  the 
dog?  She  wrinkled  her  pretty  brow  again 
over  the  problem,  but  the  answer  per- 
sistently refused  to  come,  so  she  folded  it 
up  and  put  it  into  the  book  she  had  tried 
to  read  before  she  had  been  overcome  by 
the  exquisite  loveliness  of  her  surround- 
ings. Again  she  dropped  back  into  the 
lazy  comfort  of  the  hammock  in  the  deep 
piazza,  a  piazza  larger  and  more  beauti- 
fully furnished  than  the  drawing  rooms 
of  many  Eastern  homes,  and  fell  asleep 
and  dreamed — 

Dreamed — that  the  face  of  some  one 
she  had  grown  to  like  exceedingly  in  that 
Eastern  home  was  bending  over  her  own, 
so  deliciously  near!  That  the  blossoms 
were  blooming  just  for  them,  drifting 
softly  over  them,  almost  suffocating  them 
in  the  perfumes  sweeter  than  those  of 
Araby  the  Blest;  that  just  as  she  felt  so 
"happy  the  face  of  her  sister,  hard  and 
selfish,  came  between  and  the  voice  of  that 
same  sister  told  her  it  was  time  little  girls 
of  eighteen  were  ofE  to  their  lessons,  or 
their  playthings!  And  then  the  grace- 
ful collie  dog  came  along  and  pulled  sis- 
ter's pretty  white  gown  that  looked  like 
a  wedding  gown  and  made  her  go  away. 
Then  the  dream  became  vague  and  she 
had  a  chaotic  idea  that  life  was  turning 
into  one  vast  plum  blossom  into  which 
were  gathered  all  the  other  blossoms  and 
the  sweetness  was  almost  choking  her — 
then  the  dream  changed  and  she  heard 
the  "chug-chug"  of  an  automobile  and  the 
smell  of  gasolene  killed  the  fragrance 
of  the  fruit  blossoms.  Then  she  woke 
up  with  an  uneasy  sense  that  some  one 
was  near  her,  but  she  could  see  no  one 
but  her  aunt  coming  up  with  a  letter  for 
Tna. 

"It  has  on  it  the  home  postmark.  I 
reckon  it  is  from  your  mother,  so  read  it 


right  away,  dearie,"  patting  her  dimpled 
cheeks  lovingly. 

As  she  broke  the  seal  she  wondered 
what  had  made  her  mother  write  so  soon, 
the  letter  having  left  shortly  after  Ina 
had.  She  read  it,  an  expression  of  puz- 
zled wonder  growing  on  her  face  as  she 
did  so.  Then  she  gave  the  missive  to  her 
aunt  to  read. 

"My  dear  daughter,"  she  read.  "We 
have  changed  our  plans  somewhat  since 
you  left,  and  may  go  abroad  for  the  sum- 
mer. Your  father  has  been  very  dissat- 
isfied with  us  since  you  are  not  at  home, 
and  a'lmost  refuses  to  let  us  have  the 
wherewithal  to  do  Newport  and  Narra- 
gansett  as  they  should  be  done.  Besides, 
Jack  Tomlinson  left  New  York  the  day 
after  you  left  and  we  think  he  has  gone 
to  Europe.  Hope  you  are  having  a  nice 
time.  Lots  of  love  to  you  and  your  aunt 
and  uncle. 

"Your  loving 

"Mother." 

Mrs.  Wilton  smiled  enigmatically  as  she 
handed  the  letter  back  to  Ina. 

"Did  you  see  that  automobile  that 
passed  here  just  now?"  she  asked  care- 
lessly. 

Tna  laughed  merrily. 

"What  a  question,  Auntie!  I  smelled 
it — and  I  heard  it,  but  all  I  could  see 
was  a  cloud  of  dust  following  a  green 
streak  of  lightning.     Why  do  you  ask?" 

"When  you  write  to  your  mother — 
after  they  leave  for  Europe — tell  her  that 
Jack  is  visiting  his  sister  at  San  Jose." 

Ina  slowly  gathered  herself  together 
and  rose  from  the  hammock.  Then  she 
threw  herself  at  her  aunt's  feet  and  leaned 
on  that  kdy's  knees. 

"Then  that  auto — ?"  with  dawning  in- 
telligence in  her  eager  eyes. 

"—was  Jack's,  and  Jack  was  in  it," 
finished  the  older  woman,  pinching  the 
pink  cheeks. 

"Oh !"  softly,  watching  the  sunset  tints 
deepen  on  Mount  Hamilton  and  the  foot- 
hills. She  was  thinking  of  the  railway 
folder,  feeling  as  if  she  had  a  clue,  but 
one  that  didn't  lead  to  any  conclusions. 

"Now  go  and  get  dressed  for  dinner. 
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dearie,  for  Jack  and  his  sister  will  be 
here  soon.  And  remember  that  letter  to 
your  mother  will  not  reach  her  for  a  week 
from  the  time  you  send  it,  and  it  will  take 
another  week  for  her  answer  to  reach 
you,"  patting  the  tousled  hair  of  brown 
and  gold. 

But,  instead  of  hurrying  to  her  room, 
Ina  wandered  around  the  garden  and  to 
the  nearest  prune  orchard.  She  felt  as 
if  she  had  something  to  think  that  she 
couldn't  allow  herself  to  think  anywhere 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  fragrant 
blossoms.  Having  reached  there  she 
couldn't  puzzle  it  out  at  all.  She  had 
just  grown  up — graduated  into  long 
dresses — and  Jack  had  always  been  such 
a  dear.  He  was  some  years  older  and  had 
teased  her  royally  when  she  was  several 
years  younger,  but  she  had  seen  but  little 
of  him  since  Gladys  had  devoted  herself  to 
him.  How  would  she  greet  him  tonight? 
Would  he  still  think  she  was  Gladys'  lit- 
tle sister  and  catch  her  up  and  kiss  her  as 
he  used  to  do?  Then,  for  some  reason, 
she  couldn't  understand  she  was  blushing 
furiously  and  racing  back  to  the  house  to 
go  to  her  room.  As  she  did  so  she  ran 
into  a  man  alighting  from  a  green  auto- 
mobile that  had  come  in  from  the  Ala- 
meda unheard  by  her. 

"Oh!"  she  cried  in  confusion. 

Before  she  had  had  time  to  say  more 
she  was  caught  in  a  strong  pair  of  arms 
and  kissed  on  each  cheeks.  She  freed 
herself  indignantly. 

"Jack  Tomlinson!  You  forget  that  I 
am  in  long  dresses  now !"  she  flared  at 
him,  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height, 
which  was  almost  equal  to  his  own. 

"That's  a  queer  greeting  to  an  old 
friend  you  haven't  seen  for  a  long  time — 
not  since  you  were  in  short  dresses — but 
all  I  can  say  in  answer  to  the  weighty  in- 
formation is  that  I  think  it  high  time  you 
are,  judging  from  the  way  you  have 
grown,"  and  he  laughed  heartily  as  she 
fled  up  the  stairs. 

At  dinner  she  tried  to  be  dignified  as 
befitted  a  newly-grown-up  young  lady. 
Jack,  too,  seemed  to  have  changed,  in 
spite  of  the  old-time  greeting  he  had  given 
her. 


He  asked  if  she  had  heard  from  home? 

"Yes,  today.  Mother  and  Gladys  are 
thinking  of  going  to  Europe.  I  believe 
they  said  you  had  gone,  too,  and  that  is 
why  I  was  so  surprised  to  find  that  you 
were  here." 

"I  had  intended  remaining  at  home,  but 
sister  thought  it  about  time  I  was  paying 
her  a  visit,  so  I  decided  to  spend  a  month 
or  two  here,"  looking  warningly  at  the 
sister,  who  winked  mischievously  at  Mrs. 
Wilton. 

"Your  home  is  in  California,  Jack,"  re- 
minded his  sister,  and  the  conversation 
turned  to  impersonal  topics. 

Ina  could  not  see  that  a  plot  was  be- 
ing laid,  but  there  never  was  a  time  when 
Mrs.  Wilton  did  not  have  a  house  full  of 
guests,  and  they  were  royally  entertained. 
The  girl  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
splendor  of  New  York  homes,  but  she 
found  that  away  on  the  western  rim  of 
the  continent  there  were  homes  which 
combined  all  the  beauty  of  the  city  pal- 
aces and  the  country  mansions  of  the 
wealthy  East.  The  ideal  climate,  the 
culture,  the  artistic  taste  and  the  wealth 
of  the  people  who  had  homes  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  made  a  combination  that 
was  an  improvement  on  New  York, 
thought  the  unspoiled  girl.  Probably  her 
mother  and  sister  would  have  scoffed 
merely  because  they  were  sure  there 
could  be  nothing  worth  while  except  that 
which  had  been  sanctioned  by  their  set 
in  the  East.  And,  being  pretty  and  vi- 
vacious and  unspoiled,  she  had  much  at- 
tention from  the  many  men  she  met.  That 
she  seemed  to  prefer  Jack  was  only  nat- 
ural, but  he  was  beginning  to  fear  that 
some  of  the  other  men  would  pay  her 
more  court  than  was  strictly  necessary, 
and  that  would  upset  his  plans.  He  was 
selfish.  He  had  changed  his  plans  in  a 
day  and  descended  on  his  sister  in  Cali- 
fornia without  a  moment's  notice,  simply 
because,  while  driving  with  Gladys  Dill- 
ingham one  day  he  had  found  the  little 
circular  that  Ina  had  scribbled  on.  He 
had  insisted  on  being  told  where  Ina  had 
gone  and  all  about  it,  and  then  he  had 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  announced  his 
intention  of  going  abroad.  Then  he  at 
once  left   for  the  West  in  order  to  be 
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where  he  would  have  a  better  show  to  win 
the  girl  he  had  always  loved,  but  who 
was  now  being  sent  away  in  order  to  let 
the  older  sister  have  a  chance  to  win  him. 
Being  a  good  catch  he  had  become  a  little 
cynical,  and  was  tired  being  angled  for. 
It  spoiled  all  his  fun  to  have  the  girls  fall 
over  themselves  to  catch  him.  He  wanted 
a  girl  he  had  to  work  hard  to  win — or  he 
wanted  to  win  one  who  at  least  didn't 
know  she  was  being  wooed  until  she  was 
won.  Besides,  he  had  always  meant  to 
have  the  little  Dillingham  girl,  and  he 
wanted  her  before  that  confounded  mother 
and  sister  had  spoiled  her.  The  day  he 
had  arrived  he  had  gone  by  Rosemont,  the 
Wilton's  place,  and  dropped  the  little  cir- 
cular, hoping  that  she  would  find  it — but 
he  did  not  know  as  yet  that  she  had. 
However,  he  hadn't  planned  to  have  so 
formidable  a  rival  as  Dick  Warner,  who 
really  wasn't  a  half  bad  fellow  and  was 
improving  all  his  opportunities  and  mak- 
ing new  ones.  So,  just  as  Jack  was  get- 
ting miserable  and  uneasy,  and  Dick  gain- 
ing confidence,  there  came  a  letter  to  Ina 
that  wrought  some  consternation  in  sev- 
eral bosoms.  Her  mother  and  Gladys 
were  coming  out  for  a  visit,  instead  of  go- 
ing to  Europe.  They  didn't  know  how 
long  they  would  stay,  but  they  simply  had 
to  see  the  dear  little  girl  who  had  been 
from  home  over  a  month. 

While  Ina  wondered  what  had  caused 
this  sudden  change  in  plans,  shrewdly 
conjecturing  that  they  were  not  coming 
to  California  to  see  her,  Mrs.  Wilton  and 
Jack's  sister,  Mrs.  Brown,  were  putting 
their  heads  together  to  see  if  something 
decisive  could  not  be  done  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  mother  and  daughter.  They 
finally  called  Jack  into  the  plot  and  asked 
him  to  endeavor  to  bring  matters  to  a 
head  if  he  wanted  Ina  to  marry  him  and 
not  Dick.  Something  should  be  done  be- 
fore Ina's  mother  and  sister  arrived. 
There  was  only  one  week's  time  to  plan 
things,  and  they  told  Jack  to  "get  busy," 
which  he  straightway  did. 

In  the  meantime  Ina  had  become  a 
little  afraid  of  Jack,  she  knew  not  why. 
She  was  afraid  of  herself,  too,  for  the 
grown-up  attitude  was  not  nearly  so  pleas- 
ant as  the  old  one  had  been,  and  she  felt 
so  shy  in  Jack's  presence.  Dick  said  and 
did  such  funny  things  and  she  liked  him. 
She  only  wished  Jack — 

It  lacked  but  a  few  days  of  the  arrival 


of  the  mother  and  sister.  It  was  another 
of  those  ideal  days  of  springtime  and  the 
roses  of  Rosemont  were  blooming  in  the 
most  wanton,  riotous  manner.  Even  a 
day  with  the  Arabian  Knights'  wizards 
could  not  have  been  more  heavenly.  Jack 
had  come  up  in  the  green  auto  and  had 
whisked  away  Ina  just  as  Dick  came  to 
take  her  out.  He  never  so  much  as 
asked  if  he  might.     Ina  looked  vexed. 

"I  had  an  engagement  with  Mr.  War- 
ner," she  chided,  as  she  settled  her  ruffled 
plumage.  "Besides,  young  man,  I'd  have 
you  remember  that  you  can't  continue  to 
take  such  liberties  with  me.  I  am  per- 
fectly able  to  get  into  an  automobile  with- 
out more  than  ordinary  assistance." 

"I  simply  had  to  take  you  forcibly,  or 
you  would  have  fired  the  gratuitous  in- 
formation at  me  that  you  were  going  out 
with  Warner.  So  don't  get  cross,"  and 
he  made  the  machine  hum  past  the  vine- 
covered,  rose-embowered  houses. 

She  happened  to  be  toying  with  a  worn 
bit  of  paper  when  Jack  put  her  in  the 
machine,  and  now  she  became  blushingly 
conscious  of  it  and  tried  to  hide  it  unob- 
served. Jack  put  out  a  firm  hand  and 
captured  the  hand  and  paper  at  the  same 
time,  recognizing  it  as  the  folder  that  had 
pointed  the  way  for  him. 

"Lucky  for  me  that  the  Mrind  didn't 
blow  that  paper  out  of  your  father's  car- 
riage the  day  before  you  left  for  Cali- 
fornia," he  remarked,  softly,  taking  pos- 
session of  her  other  hand. 

She  kept  her  face  averted,  but  her  im- 
prisoned hands  trembled. 

"Do  you  know  that  your  mother  is  com- 
ing to  take  you  away  from  here?"  he  de- 
manded, trying  to  look  into  her  eyes. 

"Take  me  away?"  she  gasped,  turning 
her  eyes  to  his.  There  were  tears  gather- 
ing in  them.  "How  do  you  knowB  And 
why?" 

"Don't  you  want  to  go  home?"  Jack 
evaded  answering  her  question  by  asking 
another. 

"No."     The  tone  was  decided. 

"Well,  you  needn't  go." 

"You  don't  know  my  mother  and 
Gladys,"  half  scornfully. 

"Ah,  but  I  do!"  and  he  chuckled. 

"Then  you  know  that  there  is  no  use 
in  my  objecting  to  whatever  they  say," 
she  pouted. 
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Dick   passed   just   then. 


"I  know  a  way  to  get  ahead  of  them," 
he  suggested,  with  a  smile. 

She  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"Let's^ — let's  get  married  before  they 
get  here,"  he  ventured  boldly,  taking  her 
in  his  arms.  The  automobile  was  going 
slowly  along  the  road. 

"■^Oh,  but  I  couldn't  do  that!  They 
would  never  forgive  me.  What  would 
Auntie  say?  And  besides,  I  never  said  I 
wanted  to  marry  you,"  she  added,  blush- 
ing furiously. 

"Your  aunt  is  a  trump.  She  thor- 
oughly agrees  with  me  in  suggesting  this 
to  you,"  he  explained. 

"Then  it,  is  a  conspiracy  against  me?" 
rebelliously. 

"Two  of  them — the  one  engineered   by 


your  mother  and  sister,  who 
don't  want  me  to  have  you, 
and  the  other  by  your  hum- 
ble servant,  his  sister  and 
your  aunt,   each   of  whom 
do  want  me  to  have  you.     Which  conspir- 
acy  will   you   join?"   The  merriment  in 
his  eyes  became  dimmed  with  tenderness 
as  he  looked  at  her  face. 

Her  averted  eyes  fell  on  the  forgotten 
folder  at  her  feet,  and  she  snatched  her 
hand  free  to  pick  it  up.  Then  she  hastily 
buried  her  flushed  face  on  Jack's  coat 
collar. 

"I'll  join — yours,"  faintly. 

And  never  mind  what  Jack  said.  But 
Dick  passed  by  just  then  and  said  some- 
thing quite  different. 


"HIS  MOTHER  S  SON" 

A.  Story  of  tne  Russo-Japanese  ^\^ar 

By  J.  Goraon  Smitn 
Autnor  of  "Tanaka  tke  Co'ward"  and  Otber  Stories 


THE  battle  was  over.  The  Tasa- 
kago  Kan  had  fought  a  good 
fight.  The  wireless  apparatus 
installed  in  the  cabin  below  her 
bridge  had  tapped  a  congratu- 
latory message  from  an  admiral  who  had 
seen  her  daring  run  between  the  enemy's 
vessels,  her  guns  belching  from  port  and 
starboard,  and  she  was  going  back  to 
Sasebo  to  repair.  Her  decks  were  stained 
and  the  mark  of  battle  was  on  her;  there 
were  dented  plates,  ragged  holes  in  her 
stacks,  wire  stays  dangling  loose  and  a 
canvas  patch  over  a  rent  in  her  bow — the 
path  of  a  shell  was  insecure. 

"Banzai !  Ten  thousand  years !" — the 
sailors,  squatting  in  groups  about  the 
braziers  on  the  deck,  were  cheering.  A 
bugler  standing  on  the  rail,  staying  his 
swaying  form  by  grasping  the  steel  rig- 
ging, turned  his  bugle  seavrard  arid  flared 
a  call.  He  seemed  to  be  daring  the  sea ; 
daring  the  wind  which  flapped  the  ribbon 
of  his  cap  about  his  head. 

Ploughing  into  the  seas  the  cruiser 
shivered  as  the  rolling  waves  thudded  with 
force  against  the  riven  bow.  She  strained, 
halted,  then  leaped  again,  swaying  in  the 
cradling  waters.  The.  taut  steel  of  her 
rigging  vibrated;  her  cordage  sang  as 
though  it  were  the  stringing  of  a  harp 
the  wind  fingered  strongly. 

The.  bugler  blasted  defiance  to  the  ele- 
ments. 

Below,  in  the  ward  room,  officers  talked 
of  the  battle,  of  life  and  death — and  glory. 
Alone,  the  Commander  stood  on  the  bridge 
peering  into  the  night  haze  which  cur- 
tained the  Yellow  Sea.  He  was  worried. 
The  sea  was  sorely  trying  the  canvas  that 
weakly  held  the  waters  from  the  war- 
ship's wounded  bow.  Would  she  reach 
port,  or  would  she  surge  down  in  the 
swirling  waters?  Would  their  names 
join  those  spirits  left  to  watch  over  tbe 
fleets  which  blockaded  the  bays  of  the 
Eegent's  Sword  ?  These  questions  troubled 
Commander  Nichitome. 

Perhaps  it  were  well  to  tell  the  Lieu- 
tenant to  stand  by  to  save  the  portrait  of 


the  Tenshi  Sama  if  the  collision  mat 
failed;  Sasebo  was  over  two  hundred  miles 
away. 

Lieutenant  Okamoto's  mind  was  also  ill 
at  ease.  Sitting  in  the  room  with  the 
wireless  apparatus,  his  head  resting  on 
his  hands,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  instru- 
ment, the  cheers  of  the  sailors,  the  noises 
of  sea  and  wind  and  half-heard  songs  of 
the  ward-room,  were  without  meaning  to 
him.  He  was  listening  eagerly  to  an  un- 
intelligible tapping  of  the  keys. 

The  sounds  were  jimibled,  incompre- 
hensible. The  circuit  was  true,  the  ap- 
paratus had  worked  well  in  the  battle;  but 
its  taps  were  now  so  mixed :  that  they 
could  not  be  understood  They  were 
seemingly  Morse.  Here  and  there  the 
eager  Lieutenant  caught  the  dots  and 
dashes  of  a  Morse  signal,  but  he  made  no 
sense  of  the  message. 

He  must  attune  his  instrument;  that 
was  clear.  Excitedly  he  fingered  the  wire 
again  and  again,  tuning  the  key,  like  a 
singer  with  a  fork,  from  chord  to  chord. 

"Amida,  god  of  pity,  aid  ...  . 

....  The  import  of  the  message  the  in- 
strument tanped  had  suddenly  flashed  to 
his  mind  and,  with  a  cry  to  the  brazen  god 
of  Kamakura,  he  rushed  madly  from  the 
room  and  up  the  bridge  companion. 

Stuttering  with  excitement  the.  Lieu- 
tenant told  Commander  Nichitome  a  iale 
which  blanched  his  brown  face. 

They, could  now  hear  the  signals  plain. 
The  key  tapped  clearly  indicated  Morse: 


Commander  Niehitome  and  some  of  his 
officers  crowded  into  the  telegraph  room, 
listening  intently  as  Lieutenant  Okamoto 
excitedly  translated  the  message. 

. . . . .'.  Hitachi     .     Maru     ...... 

sailed    nine o'clock   

1600 soldiers  .....  Azabu di- 
vision ....  five  ....  locomotives  ....  nine 
....  Osaka  . . .  mortars  . . . .'  Sado  .... 
Maru  . . .  hofscf*  ....  soldiers  ....  can 
intercept  ....  Genkai  ....  Sea 

Commander  Nichitomc     gasped.  .    The 
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Lieutenant  was  breathless.  A  gathering 
group  of  officers  stood  quiet  in  the  open 
doorway  watching  the  ticking  instrument. 
The  bugle  blast  flared  defiantly.  Men, 
seated  about  the  hibachis,  sang  the  oft- 
sung  naval  war  song  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Chin  Yuen  in  the  Battle  of  the  Yalu. 

Quickly  the  word  passed  of  the  message 
borne  from  the  sea.  The  bugler  ceased 
his  blast,  the  singers  were  quiet.  The 
hazy  sea,  from  whose  mystic  blue-black 
planes  came  the  message  the  air  currents 
bore  to  the  copper  network  at  the  mast- 
head, was  as  full  of  mystery  as  the  Way 
to  Nirvana;  it  held  no  sign  of  life  and 
gave  no  sign  to  the  men  who  stared  aghast 
from  the  cruiser's  rail  into  the  gloom. 
There  was  nothing  but  the  swirling  sea, 
almost  as  inky  as  Shiba's  lacquered  floor, 
other  than  where  the  opalesque  phosphor- 
escent wash  swished  from  the  rolling 
bilge. 

The  terror  of  an  unknown  dread  held 
in  its  spell  two  hundred  and  eighty  men. 

The  sounder  ticked  again.  What  new 
terror  did  its  taps  portend? 

Another  message  was  being  drawn  from 
the  air — an  answer  to  that  previously  in- 
tercepted. 

Eossia  . . .  Eurik   . . .   here  .... 

too Can  . . .  intercept transports 

Is Kamimura Tsus- 
hima ? 

Yes — 0  oki  no  daimyo  Ama-terasu- 
Kamimura  was  at  Tsushima  with  his  fleet. 
News  of  the  danger  to  the  transports  must 
be  flashed  to  him  at  once. 

With  staring  eyes,  now  bloodshot.  Lieu- 
tenant Okamoto  sounded  the  key  again 
and  again,  transmitting  the  fleet  signal. 
Commander  Nichitome,  bending  silently 
over  a  desk,  quickly  coded  the  fateful 
news. 

Burr-r-rr-rh.  The  coherers  moved ;  the 
sounder  tapped  confusedly.  The  altered 
tune  would  not  harmonize  with  that  of 
the  instruments  of  Kamimura's  squadron 
which  patrolled  the  Korean  strait  from 
its  base  at  Asushima. 

"0,  Kwannon  the  merciful,  why  had 
the  attuning  been  changed?"  sighed  the 
Lieutenant. 

What  a  jumble  of  sounds,  of  mixed  sig- 
nals, the  sounder  tapped !  Kwannon  give 
mercy  and  wisdom — what  was  befalling 
the  transports  in  the  Genkai  Sea ! 


Eussian  cruisers  were  raiding  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  Warning  had  been  given  in  a 
message  from  the  Mikasa  when  the  Tasa- 
kago  Kan  left  the  squadron  which  coaled 
in  the  Miao-Tao  group.  It  must  have 
been  the  signals  of  the  Eussian  vessels 
that  were  read,  signals  in  answer  to  those 
of  spies  ashore. 

"Hachiman,  god  of  the  soldier,  watch 
over  the  transports  that  were  in  the 
Genkai  Sea  bound  from  Moji  with  troops 
to  the  Liaotung." 

Boom  -rr-r-r!  Eolling  dully  in  the 
distance,  somewhere  in  the  hazy  night, 
guns  were  booming.  With  blanching  face 
the  Commander  stared  at  the  Lieutenant 
who  toiled  over  his  instrument. 

Boom-r-r-r.     Again  the  guns  sounded. 

"0  oki  no  kami,"  gasped  a  young  man, 
calling  to  the  innumerable  Shinto  gods 
in  his  distress ;  the  Eussian  warships  must 
have  found  the  transports. 

"The  Eussian  dog,"  muttered  the  Com- 
mander, applying  the  familiar  epithet  by 
which  all  Japanese  denote  a  spy. 

"May  the  dog  who  telegraphed  climb 
the  mountain  of  swords  and  die  in  the 
lake  of  blood,"  said  the  midshipman,  who 
stood  with  the  group,  watching  the  Lieu- 
tenant's frantic  efforts  to  adjust  his  in- 
strument. 

"Hyako — make  speed!  0  daimyo-jin 
— will  the  thing  not  tune  itself  that  the 
fleet  may  hear." 

Perspiration  streamed  down  the  brown 
face  of  Lieutenant  Okamoto ;  his  uptilted 
eyes  were  bloodshot. 

Again  and  again  the  dull  roll  of  the  far- 
away guns  added  to  the  terror  of  the  grou;) 
of  officers  who  knew  that  somewhere  in 
the  darkness  transports  and  soldiers  and 
much  needed  locomotives  and  guns  were 
being  sacrificed  because  the  ultra-sensitive 
mechanism  of  the  wireless  telegraph  in- 
struments could  not  be  adjusted  as  before 
an  alteration  was  made  to  catch  an  alien 
message. 

Commander  Nichitome  bit  through  his 
lip  in  his  anxiety.  Kamimura  was  within 
call  with  a  fleet  that  could  destroy  the 
raiding  Russian  cruisers.  He  must  be 
told.  For  the  love  of  the  Tenshi  Sama 
the  message  must  be  given. 

If  he  could  have  an  answering  signal  _ 
from,  the  fleet  he  would  hurry  to  give  bat- ' 
tie    to   the   Eussian    warships,    "disabled 
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though  his  vessel  was.  But  the  message 
must  first  be  given. 

Heedless  of  the  riven  bow  the  Tasakago 
Kan  was  steaming  with  all  speed  foward 
Tsushima  while  Lieutenant  Okamoto 
struggled  with  the  telegraph  instrument. 
On  her  decks  terror  held  sway.  In  the 
stifling  hold  where  engineers  burned  their 
bare  feet  on  heated  gratings  and  firemen 
gasped  for  breath  as  they  shoveled  fuel 
into  the  mouth  of  the  furnaces  that 
seemed  like  dragons,  ever  hungry,  all  won- 
dered. Never  had  bells  jingled  so  strange- 
ly, as  whesn  artificers  had  reversed  the 
straining  machines  and  jammed  the  lever 
over  after  the  cruiser  swung.  Something 
had  happened;  all  knew  full  speed  was 
dangerous  with  patches  holding  insecure. 

On  deck  seamen  huddled  in  groups 
staring  from  the  rail  into  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  They  were  filled  with  ter- 
ror inspired  by  dread  of  that  they  did  not 
know. 

Old  Shimada,  the  soothsayer,  said  the 
water-spirit  was  angry;  he  was  invoking 
the  water-god  before  a  hurriedly-made 
altar  at  the  foot  of  the  mast.  The  old 
man  promised  to  give  a  lantern  to  the 
shrine  of  Funadama,  the  water-god,  if  the 
sprites  would  no  longer  balk  the  mes- 
sages Lieutenant  Okamoto  sent. 

The  seamen  cowered,  huddling  close  to- 
gether. They  talked  in  whispers  lest  de- 
mons overhear. 

Officers  of  the  watch  walked  impetu- 
ously about  the  deck,  pretending  they  were 
unafraid.  A  bugler  sounded  a  wavering 
call;  not  a  defiant  note  such  as  he  had 
flared  at  the  sea  before,  but  a  plaintive 
cry. 

Meanwhile  an  occasional  roll,  now 
faint,  told  of  war-away  guns.  Sharp, 
crackling  sounds  told  of  quick-firers  belch- 
ing after  heavy  ordnance. 

"0  oki  no  kami — what  was  it  the  guns 
did?" 

If  those  guns  were  fired  near  at  hand 
and  the  Tasakago  Kan  could  have  fiown 
her  fighting  flags  and  gone  into  battle 
with  the  gay  rising-sun  flags  waving,  the 
terror  would  be  absent.  But  the  unknown 
danger,  the  impreventable  fate  of  trans- 
ports they  should  have  saved,  was  terrify- 
ing. Could  they  have  encountered  the 
Russian  cruisers,  the  seamen  would  have 
battled  eagerly,  shouting  their  clan  cries, 
though  the  chances  of  a  crippled  cruiser 


were  slim  against  three  of  the  enemy's 
ships. 

Commander  Nichitome's  whistle  sound 
ed  shrilly  on  the  bridge  and  as  Lieutenant 
Koriyama  hurried  up  the  companion  way, 
some  seamen  came  from  the  telegraph 
room  bearing  the  body  of  Lieutenant 
Okamoto.  Blood  streamed  over  the  blue 
uniform,  dripping  on  the  legs  of  the 
bearers.  The  Lieutenant  was  dead  by 
his  own  hand,  disemboweled  with  the 
sword  of  his  father's  clan  because  a 
supersensitive  instrument  could  not  be  at 
tuned  again  as  it  was;  because  guns  were 
booming  dully,  and  he  could  not  send  an 
alarming  message  to  Kamimura. 

Pale,  straining  with  suppressed  excite- 
ment. Lieutenant  Koriyama  seated  him 
self  before  the  instrument.  His  unlit 
cigarette  dropped  from  bloodless  lips. 

Swearing,  coaxing,  wheedling,  praying, 
the  Lieutenant  ran  the  sounds  from  chord 
to  chord.  Commander  Nichitome  stood 
beside  him,  almost  breathless,  watching 
with  bloodshot  eyes. 

Once  the  Lieutenant  snapped  out  his 
sword  threateningly,  and  the  Commander 
pushed  it  into  the  scabbard  again. 

"Try  once  again,"  he  whispered.  "If 
you  fail  I  will  join  the  procession  of  souls ; 
it  is  my  disgrace,  not  yours." 

"Banzai-banzai."  At  last  there  came 
an  intelligible  signal — the  code  letter  of 
Kamimura. 

Quickly  the  news  was  told.  Signals  had 
been  intercepted,  presumably  from  a  spy 
on  shore  and  Russian  cruisers;  the  cruis- 
ers were  even  then  sinking  transports  in 
the  Genkai  Sea. 

"Signal  read Return  to  Sasebo ;" 

the  answering  message  read  clear. 

The  terror  was  over.  The  Tasakago 
Kan  had  done  her  duty.  Kamimura 
would  do  his.  He  would  avenge  the  dead 
if  he  could  not  save  them. 


Straining,  shivering  as  the  sea  buf- 
feted, with  pumps  freezing  the  bow  as  the 
water  leaked  through  crevices  caused  by 
the  vibration,  the  crippled  Tasakago  Kan 
made  her  way  to  the  base  where  the  terri- 
ble tale  was  told. 

Two  transports  had  been  intercepted, by 
three  Russian  cruisers.  Their  companies 
would  not  surrender.  The  enemy's  guns 
swept  the  decks.  Shrapnel  tore  away 
the  cabins  and  deckhouses  and  made    a 
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shambles  of  the  blood-stained  planks. 
Men  had  knelt  and  disemboweled  them- 
selves with  swords  and  bayonets  as  did  the 
lighting  Samurai.  Men  shouted  a  fare- 
well cheer  for  Emperor  and  home  as  their 
life's  blood  ebbed  away.  Officers  nailed 
the  glorious  lising-sun  flags  to  poles;  they 
burned  documents  and  even  the  shoulder 
straps  of  their  men.  They  toasted  the 
Emperor  with  champagne  and  sent  re- 
volver bullets  through  their  brains.  Sol- 
diers died  in  heaps,  and  when  the  steamer, 
with  her  hull  riven  by  torpedoes  and 
shells,  sank  beneath  the  waves,  survivors 
plunged  into  the  wreck-littered  sea  to  float 
until  fishermen  found  them. 

The  tale  filled  the  seamen  of  the  Tasa- 
kago  Kan  with  horror,  and  in  the  temple 
of  Hachiman  they  gathered  about  white- 
robed  priests  and  prayed  to  the  names  of 
those  who  died,  seeking  the  pardon  of  the 
lost  for  having  failed  to  bring  aid — and 
they  called  down  the  wrath  of  the  gods  on 
the  spy  whose  hand  telegraphed  the  mess- 
age which  made  the  tragedy  possible. 


In  those  hours  when  terror  ruled  on 
the  Tasakago  Kan  in  Tsushima  strait  a 
woman  sat  in  an  old  miya  on  Inassa  blufE. 
The  miya,  once  revered  as  the  home  of  a 
people's  gods  now  deserted,  stood  in  a 
grove  on  Inassa's  heights  above  the  water 
which  glistened  in  the  moonlight  below, 
far  above  the  junks  which  threw  long 
shadows  on  the  waters,  far  above  where 
lanterns  of  oiled-paper  glimmered  in  the 
gloom-  of  the  shore  line,  beyond  the  mel- 
low-lit shojis  and  dancing  lanterns  flicker- 
ing in  the  crowded  streets  that  curved  up- 
ward to  the  height. 

Seated  near  the  woman  in  the  aban- 
doned temple  was  a  middle-aged  man,  a 
'hunchback,  with  a  face  furrowed  with 
lines  that  told  of  craft  and  greed,  wrin- 
kles that  were  the  graves  of  forgotten 
smiles. 

The  woman  was  gaily  clad.  Her  silken 
kimonas  were  shaded  softly  with  colors 
that  blended  as  the  soft  hues  of  a  rain- 
bow. The  'magi'  of  her  head  dress,  de- 
noting the  niarried  state,  vied  strangely 
with  her  gay  costume.  Her  face,  though 
thickly  painted,  whitened  and  pasted,  in 
contrast  with  the  cherry-red  dashes  on 
her  lips  and  the  deep  black  of  her  tinted 
eyelashes  that  slanted  after  tlie  manner 
of  tliose  of  l)or  people,  held  tlie  marks  of 


age.  The  paint  did  not  altogether  hide 
the  crow's  feet  near  the  uptilted  eyes;  nor 
did  the  daubings  hide  the  characteristics 
which  showed  0  Toyo  San  as  she  was;  a 
vampire,  nothing  less. 

Obviously  they  were  at  the  old  shrin.- 
for  no  good  purpose,  this  man  and  woman. 

He  was  a  lounger  of  the  yoshiwara  quar- 
ter; she  a  woman  of  the  resorts  of  Oura. 

They  left  the  lantern  they  brought  un- 
lit. The  moon  gave  sufficient  light.  And, 
moreover,  it  were  not  well  that  a  light  be 
seen  at  the  Miya  of  Inari  Sama.  It  was 
an  abandoned  place.  Shrubbery  was 
thick  all  about  and  high  weeds  obscured 
the  paths. 

As  Tanaka  San,  the  kurumaya  told  mo, 
the  Miya  of  Inari  Sama  on  Inassa  bluff 
was  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  the  fox- 
people — the  goblins  who  eat  the  flesh  of 
men  and  blast  the  souls  of  their  victims. 

Had  the  kurumaya  seen  the  man  and 
woman  in  the  deserted  temple  he  would 
have  run,  shrieking,  from  the  place.  And 
they  who  sat  near  a  small  table  spread 
with  telegraph  instruments  knew  this 
well. 

Each  night  they  came  bringing  the  in- 
strument wrapped  in  cloths.  The  pole 
they  reared  above  the  temple  roof,  with 
its  copper  net  at  the  top  and  wires  reach- 
ing down,  was  dragged  from  a  hiding 
place  in  the  grass  and  shipped  at  night- 
fall. 

Toyo  San  had  eaten  fully  the  sweets  of 
desire;  she  had  seen  the  world  and  the 
men  of  the  world.  She  worshipped  two 
gods  only :  money  and  the  praise  of  men. 
Ill  pursuit  of  these  gods  she  became  the 
slave  of  Ivan  Harzamatoff  who  left  balmy 
Inassa  when  others  of  the  Russian  colon-- 
fled. 

Her  husband,  the  silk  merchant  of 
Motomachi,  forgot  that  she  lived.  But 
•  many  others  sat  at  night  and  listened  to 
the  music  of  her  samisen  or  the  songs 
she  sang — songs  of  east  and  west;  of  the 
classics  of  the  Orient  and  the  bawdy  reper- 
toire of  the  sailor's  resort  of  Nagasaki. 
These  knew  her  as  a  woinan  of  Oura  where 
there  are  many  like  her. 

When  her  man,  Ivan,  went  to  Port  Ar- 
thur, he  had  left  a  couple  of  traitors  who 
schemed  with  him  to  sell  information  of 
the  movements  of  Japanese  troops  and 
ships.  There  were  thousands  of  yen  to 
be  earned  thus,  and  the  denationalv.ed 
harpy     and    her    consort    for    tlic    lime 
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planned  a  wireless  telegram  station  for 
the  abandoned  temple  of  Inassa  bluff — 
the  hunchback  had  once  been  in  the  gov- 
ernment telegraph  service.  The  temple 
was  an  ideal  place;  its  reputation  as  a 
home  of  fox-sprites — most  feared  of  all 
Japanese  demons — made  it  secure. 

In  mid  June  it  was  arranged — letters 
smuggled  to  Vladivostok  by  a  blockade- 
running  steamer  had  carried  an  outline 
of  the  plans — that  the  squadron  of  Skyrd- 
loff  would  come  toward  Nagasaki  and  be 
ready  to  receive  wireless  signals.  Mes- 
sages would  be  sent  nightly  until  an  an- 
swering signal  came. 

To  the  old  shrine  came  the  sound  of 
music,  a  band  headed  a  long  lantern  pro- 
cession. A  cheering  throng,  with  mel- 
low lights  swaying  in  the  night  breeze, 
was  stretched  below  like  a  drawn-out  ser- 
pent on  the  village  street.  Like  a  roll, 
the  banzais,  the  cheers  for  Emperor  and 
those  who  fought  over  seas,  sounded 
amidst  the  jerky  strains  of  a  western 
music  hall  song. 

The  hunchback  looked  at  the  lights  be- 
low and  swore ;  a  sailor's  curse  in  a  for- 
eign tongue. 

"Come,"  said  the  woman  quietly,  as 
she  pulled  at  the  sleeve  of  his  kimona, 
"the  message — " 

A  moment  later  there  was  a  leaden  tap- 
ping echoing  in  the  weed-grown  temple. 
Again  and  again  the  sounders  tapped 
with  leaden  tone — it  were  well  to  muffle 
the  sound  even  though  the  temple,  unlit 
and  silent,  seemed  a  safe  hiding  place. 
Had  knowledge  that  spies  were  working 
wireless  telegraph  instruments  in  the  old 
fox  temple  to  send  such  news  as  this  man 
and  woman  intended  to  give  reached  that 
mad  throng  which  carried  glowing  paper 
lanterns  and  cheered  in  the  street  below, 
"the  Muscovite  dogs"  would  have  been 
torn  to  pieces. 

The  streets  were  still,  only  the  clank- 
ing truncheons  of  the  fire  watch  sounded 
— for  it  was  midnight — ere  an  answering 
signal  was  tapped. 

The  Russian  warships  had  come  as 
agreed. 

" Rossia Rurik here 

Can. . .  intercept transports Is 

Kamimura  . . .  Tsushima." 

The  hunchback  bent  over  the  table. 
With  pursed  lips  he  sat  silent,  his  fingers 
on  the  ebony  button,  excitedly  sending  the 


message,  repeating  each  word  as  he  spelled 
it  letter  by  letter  with  Morse  signals. 

" Hitachi Maru sailed. . 

. .  nine o'clock 1600 soldiers 

Azabu  ....  division five. . . . 

locomotives  ....  nine. . .  .  Osaka  . . .  mor- 
tars  Sado. .  Maru horses sol- 
diers ....  Can. . . .  intercept Genkai 

....  sea." 

Perspiration  trickled  from  the  fore- 
head of  the  deformed  man;  he  chuckled 
like  a  demon  as  he  reread  the  message  he 
was  now  writing. 

" soldiers  -Azabu  -  division,"  he 

read. 

With  an  agonized  scream  the  woman 
sprang  at  him,  clutching  at  his  throat. 
She  tore  his  kimonas,  she  dragged  at  him 
with  the  frenzy  of  a  wildcat.  He  wrenched 
himself  free  and  stood  between  her  and 
the  instrument  which  she  snatched  at  ex- 
citedly as  though  she  would  tear  it  from 
the  table.  Her  eyes  were  large  with 
fright,  her  breath  convulsed  and  her 
breaths  heaved  with  emotion. 

"The  Azabu  division,"  she  cried,  de- 
sparingly.  "Oh,  God;  he  is  my  own 
flesh,  the  son  of  my  husband.  They  will 
kill  him.  Oh,  my  son,  my  son — Shimada, 
my  boy." 

The  woman's  voice  rose  to  a  shriek,  and 
her  companion  angrily  asked  her  to  be 
cautious;  their  lives  would  be  forfeit  if 
the  police  found  them. 

"The  police,"  reiterated  the  terrified 
woman,  "the  police — let  them  come.  Let 
the  devils  of  Jigoku  drag  you  by  the  heels 
through  the  lake  of  blood — the  foxes  of 
hell  tear  you  over  the  mountain  of  swords. 
What  devil's  work  does  this  thing  of  Ivan, 
the  blue-eyed?  It  is  a  demon.  Did  it 
not  tell  of  the  fire  at  the  store  of  my  hus- 
band by  its  tappings,  and  truly,  the  store 
was  burned.  Devil  of  Jigoku,  why  did 
you  not  tell  me  the  Azabu  division  was  on 
the  steamer?" 

"Peace,  woman,"  ejaculated  the  hunch- 
back, moving  his  hand  again  to  the  instru- 
ment. "Did  I  know  your  son  went  with 
the  Azabu  division?  Did  I  know  that 
such  women  as  thou  have  sons?" 

The  sounder  rapped  a  message  and  the 
hunchback  turned  to  the  key  to  answer. 
With  a  shriek  the  woman  leaped  at  him, 
her  nails  tearing  his  cheek.  His  arm  shot 
out.  She  staggered  and  fell,  rolling  and 
moaning,  on  the  stones  where  once    the 
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studious  Buddhists  of  the  Zen  sect  knelt  At  the  gateway  of  the  temple  of  Kwan- 

to  meditate    on  the    wickedness    of  the  non   where  the   Nio  gods  of   Deva   and 

world.  Tndra   glare   fiercely   at   the   entrance  to 

Crying,  sobbing,  her  form  heaving,  she  affright  the  unwelcome,  where  the  great 

mourned.       Then    rising    suddenly,    she  lantern   of   oiled    paper   swings   pendant 

pulled  herself  to  her  feet  by  dragging  at  from   the   towered   arch    with    ponderous 

the  kimona  of  the  hunchback.     A  knife  beamwork   and   steeply   curved   roof,   the 

flashed,  and  the  man,  who  had  commence-!  woman  sank  to  her  knees  with  the  terror 

to   send   another  message,   lurched   back-  that  weighed  her  down  and  murmured   a 

ward  and  fell,  writhing    on  the  stones,  prayer  to  Kwannon  the  merciful, 

while  a  woman,  clattering  heavily  over  the  As  her  mumbled  words  were  ended    a 

flags    of    a    deserted     courtyard    which  blood-stained     dagger     gleamed     as    she 

echoed  loud  with  the  clack  of  her  "geta"  snatched  it  from  her  wide  sleeve  and    a 

(wooden  clogs),  hurried  toward  the  long  broken-hearted  woman  lay  ebbing  out  her 

flight    of   age-worn    stairs    of    crumbling  life  as  sworded  policemen  ran  to  the  place, 

stone   that   led  to  the   lantern-lit   street  *       ♦       ♦       »      « 
below. 

"My  son,  oh,  my  son,"  she  murmured,  '    Two   days   later   a  young  soldier   who 

as  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  "I've  had  hastened  to  tell  his  father  that    he 

killed  my  son  for  the  money  of  Ivan — ^the  lived  came  to  the  police  superintendent 

gods  have  mercy."  of  Nagasaki-ken    to  claim   his  mother's 

Jinrikisha-men    mocked    her;    waiting  body  that  he  might  give  honored  burial 

coolies  shouted  jeering  cries — the  woman  to  the  clay  that  bore  him. 

was  mad,  they  thought.      At  the  police  The   police   did   not   tell   him   of   his 

box  by  the  roadside  constables  wrote  the  mother's  statement  to  them;  nor  was  he 

statement  she  made  and  pitied  her — for  told  of  the  find  they  made  at  a  deserted 

they  thought  her  mad.  temple  on  Inassa  bluff. 

THE  OAK 

The  storm,  that  last  night  swept  adown 

the  dale 
And    razed    the   hill-top    like   a    sudden 

sword 

Disturbed  thee  not. 

The  wind,  that  avalanched  the  loosened 

shale 
And  hurtled  it  upon  the  hill-foot  cowering 

herd, 

Left  thee  unhurt. 

The  lightning's  lash,  that  left  its  searing. 

wale 
Upon  the  aspen  near  thee,  of  the  same 

accord 

Worked  thee  no  harm. 

E'en  Time,  beneath    whose    glance    thy 

comrades  quail 
And  wither  and  decay  at  his  stem  word, 
To  Thee  is  kind. 

Dauntless,  thou  laughst  at  storm  and  gale ; 
Unbowed,  till  at  the  beck'ning  of  thy 
Lord 

Thou  shalt  lie  down. 

— May  Myrtle  Frenct 


The  CHRONICLES  of  SEVEN  RIVERS 


By  Isabel  Aldricli 


Clay    Elliton. 

"Seven  Eivers  is  no  more,"  announced 
a  tall  man  coming  into  "Hoss"  Cum- 
mins' saloon,  where  some  of  his  customers 
were  playing  pitch  between  yams. 

"How  did  it  happen?  and  when?"  they 
asked,  momentarily  ignoring  their  game. 

"Just  lately,"  was  the  indefinite  an- 
swer. "Gus  Stegman  was  up  and  said 
the  postoffice  was  moved  to  McMillan; 
so  with  that  ends  the  last  oflBcial  function 
of  Seven  Rivers." 

After  a  moment's  pause  one  remarked : 
"Well,  lets  drink  to  the  'dear  departed.' 
Have  a  drink,  pardner  ?"  he-  asked  of  the 
stranger,  who  was  sitting  somewhat  apart. 

"Thank  you,  yes,"  he  answered,  rising 
and  joining  the  number  who  lined  up 
solemnly  before  the  bar. 

"Here's  to  Seven  Rivers,"  said  the  tall 
man,  when  the  drinks  were  all  set  out. 
"May  we  never  look  upon  her  like  again." 

"Peace  to  her  ashes,"  remarked  another. 

The  stranger  looked  up  curiously  and 
said:  "Here  is  to  the  hope  of  a  better 
acquaintance  with  Seven  Rivers." 

"You  wouldn't  have  said  that  twenty 
years  ago  when  it  was  the  toughest  place 
this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.    Its  history's 


never  been  written  and  wouldn't  be  such 
elegant  reading  if  it  was  to  be.  There's 
been  more  blood  spattered  and  spilled 
down  there  than  any  place  in  the  Terri- 
tory, unless  it's  Las  Vegas." 

"I  should  like  to  hear  something  about 
it,"  remarked  the  stranger. 

"We'll  refer  you  to  Dills  then,"  said  the 
man  who  had  treated,  indicating  the  tall 
one.  "I've  kept  careful  'count  of  his  life 
in  different  parts,  and  according  to  his 
own  statements  he  isn't  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  old,  so  he's  our 
bureau  of  information." 

"Not  much  you  will,"  said  the  tall  man. 
Dills.  "If  you  want  him  informed  of 
your  own  escapades  there,  Tom  White, 
you'll  tell  him  yourself,"  and  he  departed. 

They  scattered  away  until  only  Edmun- 
son  and  Tom  were  left. 

"What  is  this  place?"  asked  the 
stranger.  "I  should  judge  it  was  a  town, 
but  its  names  indicates  the  joining  of 
waters.      Are  there  seven  rivers  there?" 

"Let's  sit  down,"  said  Tom  White,  who 
tipped  the  scales  at  more  than  two  hun- 
dred pounds  and  had  an  aversion  to  stand- 
ing. "Or  let's  go  outside  and  sit  by  the 
horse  rack,"  and  he  picked  up  a  chair  and 
made  for  the  door.  Edmunson  followed 
his  example  and  when  they  were  comfort- 
ably located,  their  chairs  tipped  back 
against  the  wooden  horse  rack  nailed 
against  the  rough  plank  sidewalk,  with 
an  easy  view  either  way  of  the  street  with 
its  straggling  line  of  stores,  Chinese  laun- 
dry, blacksmith  shops  and  saloons  ex- 
tending half  a  mile  along  the  crossing  of 
the  roads,  Tom  White  began. 

"It  was  twenty  years  ago  that  I  first 
see  Seven  Rivers.  It  was  the  fall  of  '81. 
Phelps  and  McCarty  and  Bud  and  me  was 
huntin'  a  ranch.  We'd  been  ranchin' 
over  in  the  Panhandle  and  the  old  man 
had  told  us  to  hunt  up  a  new  range.  So 
we  come  down  this  valley  of  the  Pecos 
from  Las  Vegas  until  we  located  our 
ranch  and  then  went  on  down  to  Seven 
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Rivers.  There  wasn't  any  town  here  at 
all  then  and  that  was  the  next  place  from 
Sumner.      This  has  all  grown  since." 

The  stranger  looked  down  the  little 
street  with  its  straggling  line  of  houses, 
some  wearing  false  square  fronts,  others 
disdaining  even  such  pretense  of  the  con- 
ventional proportions  of  business  build- 
ings, presented  fronts  like  Gothic  arches 
to  the  intermittent  line,  smiled  slightly 
and  listened  anew. 

"The  fellow  Atkins  who  run  the  store 
there  was  a  little  bit  of  everything.  He 
run  a  store  and  a  saloon  and  a  stage- 
stand  and  was  justice  of  the  peace,  too, 
right  in  those  two  little  rooms. 

"There  never  was  but  two  adobe  rooms 
at  Seven  Rivers,  and  those  two  are  there 
now.  But  it  was  a  gay  and  festive  place 
that  time,  I  tell  you.  Atkins  was  tryin' 
to  organize  a  rangering  company  and  had 
wrote  to  the  governor  for  permission  and 
was  going  to  make  himself  captain.  The 
Indians  used  to  go  over  to  the  Territory 
to  hunt  every  spring  and  come  back  in 
the  fall  to  the  mountains,  and  they'd 
go  right  through  here  stealing  horses  both 
ways-.  So  Captain  Atkins  had  called  to- 
gether every  body  he  could  hear  of  for 
two  hundred  miles  to  come  and  join  the 
company.  But  he  couldn't  lose  such  a 
chance  to  sell  his  good  liquor,  and  the  fel- 
lows got  to  drinkin'  first,  then  they  went 
to  hoss  racin'  and  that  night  they  give  a 
ball,  and  by  the  time  the  old  scoundrel 
got  ready  to  organize  his  company  every- 
body was  too  busy  to  listen  to  him.  Mc- 
Carty  danced  all  night  with  the  widow 
Stafford.  She  was  fiftj'  years  old,  but 
she  sure  was  a  stayer.  Women  were 
scarce  those  days,  so  they  were  always- 
in  demand.  They  all  had  plenty  of  pard- 
ners. 

"They  was  several  fights  that  night,  but 
nobody  got  killed,  and  it  went  off  all  right, 
but  the  next  day — they  were  a  tough- 
lookin'  herd.  Bud  and  me  had  to  cook 
breakfast  for  the  whole  crowd.  Atkins 
was  so  mad  he  wouldn't  give  them  any 
breakfast,  and  the  whole  bunch  come  down 
to  our  camp.  Wc  give  'em  beef  and 
beans  and  bread  and  coffee,  and  they  were 
sure  proud  to  get  it. 


Atkini. 

"After  a  while  Atkins  begun  again  try- 
in'  to  organize  his  company.  He'd  see  a 
bunch  of  fellows  talkin'  and  make  a  break 
for  them  and  put  up  his  war  talk  about 
how  bad  the  Indians  were,  how  much  they 
stole,  and  how  we  had  to  have  rangers, 
and  about  the  time  he'd  get  warmed  up 
somebody  would  holler  that  a  race  was 
comin'  off  and  the  whole  crowd  'd  let  out. 
After  dinner  they  got  to  runnin'  foot 
races.  Phelps,  my  brother,  there,"  and 
he  indicated  a  portly  man  approaching, 
"run  a  race  with  McBee.  He's  lighter'n 
I  am,  but  wouldn't  he  make  a  mask  at 
runnin'  now?" 

The  new  man  seated  himself  on  the 
horse  rack. 

"You  wouldn't  believe  that  I  could  beat 
him,  but  I  did.  Did  you  tell  how  mad 
old  Atkins  got  and  what  a  cussin'  he  gave 
us  all?  He  swore  he'd  arrest  every  one 
of  us  and  he'd  report  us  to  the  governor 
and  he'd  have  us  fined;  and  finally  when 
everj'body  hitched  up  and  left  him  and 
never  did  organize  a  company  for  him  to 
be  captain  of,  he  was  as  mad  as  Tucker 
was  when  his  daddy  died." 

"How  mad  was  that?"  queried  the 
stranger. 

"So  mad  he  couldn't  see,"  was  the  am- 
bigiious  answer.  "But  Governor  Princes 
^shouldn't  have  appointed  such  an  old  fool 
as  Atkins  for  captain.  He  was  justice 
down  there  and  didn't  have  sense  enough 
to  know  what  he  could  do  and  what  he 
couldn't.     They  tried  a  fellow  there  once 
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for  killing  a  Mexican.  Atkins  sentenced 
him  to  be  hung,  but  somebody  said  he 
couldn't  hang  a  man,  so  he  said,  'Turn 
him  loose  then,"  and  turn  him  loose  they 
did." 

"You'd  better  tell  about  him  tryin'  a 
man  for  stealin'  our  horse  and  acquittin' 
him  on  a  plea  of  self-defense,"  chimed 
in  the  other  man. 

"Yes,  sir,  we  had  a  horse  stole  and  paid 
Charlie  Perry  seventy-five  dollars  to  catch 
the  scoundrel,  and  when  he  came  to  trial, 
the  fellow  said  he  didn't  have  any  horse, 
so  he  stole  ours  in  self-defense,  and  At- 
kins decided  that  a  man  had  to  have  a 
horse,  so  he  acquitted  him." 

"Fine  justice,"  remarked  the  stranger. 

"Oh,  he  didn't  cut  any  figure  at  all  so 
far  as  justice  was  concerned,"  said  Phelps, 
takiijg  off  a  splinter  from  the  horse-rack 
and  beginning  to  whittle.  "If  anything 
was  to  be  settled  you  had  to  tend  to  both 
ends  of  it  yourself.  I  remember  once 
when  a  'bad  man'  from  Arizona  come  in 
there.  He  said  he'd  heard  of  that  place, 
that  they  didn't  have  any  graveyard  there, 
so  he'd  come  over  to  start  one  for  'em. 
Clay  Ellison  heard  about  it,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  they  started  one  with  him,  and 
in  that  graveyard  they  never  buried  any- 
body who  didn't  die  with  his  boots  on." 

"I've  heard  about  him,"  said  the 
stranger,  thoughtfully.  "Ellison,  I 
mean.  Wasn't  he  an  outlaw  or  desper- 
ado?— In  Colorado,  though?" 

"Bless  you,  no.  He  wasn't  an  outlaw 
ever,  and  he  never  was  desperate  except 
when  he  was  drunk.  He  used  to  figure 
around  in  Colorado  some  and  once  in 
Pueblo  he  went  to  a  dentist  when  he  was 
drunk  to  have  a  tooth  pulled.  I  guess  the 
man  was  drunk,  too,  anyway  he  pulled  out 
a  good  tooth  instead  of  a  bad  one.  Clay 
never  said  a  word  when  he  found  it  out 
but  just  laid  the  man  down  and  pulled  out 
every  tooth  in  his  head.  That's  truth; 
he  told  me  so  himself  down  there  at  his 
ranch  near  Seven  Rivers.  But  I'll  say 
this  much  for  him.  He  never  bothered 
any  law-abiding  citizen  or  any  well  be- 
haved person.  But  if  anybody  got  on  a 
high  horse  or  undertook  to  shoot  up  the 
town,  they  generally  had  an  account    to 


The    Kid. 

settle  with  Clay  Ellison — and  they  never 
settled  but  once  with  him. 

"I  remember  once  he  scared  a  kid  out 
of  three  years'  growth,"  and  he  smiled  at 
the  recollection.  "It  was  down  here  in 
Seven  Rivers,  and  the  kid  I  don't  think 
had  been  away  from  home  long,  but  he'd 
ought  to  have  had  more  sense  before  leav- 
ing. He  came  in  there  strutting  like  m 
turkey  cock  and  began  to  punch  the  bil- 
liard balls  around  and  swear  that  he  was 
a  bad  man  from  the  San  Simon  and  he'd 
like  to  see  the  color  of  a  man's  eyes  in 
the  country  who'd  stand  up  to  him. 

"Clay  Ellison  was  in  the  room,  but  h<? 
always  looked  more  like  a  preacher  than 
anything  else,  so  the  kid  didn't  realize 
what.' was  in  store  for  him  'till  Ellison 
got  up  and  took  hold  of  him.  He  didn't 
even  condescend  to  take  off  his  boots,  as 
he  usually  did  when  he  went  to  fight,  for 
he  swore  he'd  never  die  with  them  on.  But 
I  guess  he  didn't  anticipate  any  trouble 
with  the  boy.  All  he  said  was,  'All  right 
young  man,  I'll  accommodate  you  with  a 
fight.' 

"  'And  who  might  you  be?'  tte  little 
fool  said  as  bold  as  brass;  hut  ypu  had 
ought  to  have  seen  his  feathers  fall  when 
he  heard  the  name  'Clay  Ellison.'  He' 
had  evidently  heard  of  him,  but  hadn't 
thought  to  make  his  acquaintance  in  just 
that  way.  His  hair  fairly  stood,  up  on 
his  head  and  all  his  war-talk  vanished. 
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Bud  Wilkinaon. 

"  'I  haven't  got  a  thing  against  you,  Mr. 
Ellison,  not  a  thing  in  the  world,"  he  as- 
sured him  over  and  over  again,  but  Elli- 
son was  mad  and  said  he  was  going  to 
take  him  out  and  kill  him  for  being  a 
fool ;  said  he'd  have  thought  more  of  him 
if  he'd  showed  fight,  but  a  fool  and  a 
coward  both  wasn't  fit  to  live.  The  kid 
was  so  scared  though  that  we  were  sorry 
for  him  and  begged  him  off  from  Clay. 
He  always  seemed  to  like  us,  and  finally 
agreed  to  let  him  go. 

"  'Young  man,'  he  said,  'you  go  home  to 
your  marm  and  stay  there.  You  learn  a 
little  gumption  before  you  come  West 
"again.' 

"The  kid  thanked  him  like  a  gentleman, 
and  promised  to  remember  his  advice.  If 
he  ever  tackled  the  West  again  it  wasn't 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Seven  Kivers." 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  them 
for  some  time,  the  brothers  dreaming  idly 
of  other  days  and  the  times  their  talk  had 
brought  to  memory. 

"There's  something  I  should  like  to 
know,"  the  stranger  said  finally.  "You 
say  he  swore  he  would  never  die  with  his 
boots  on.     Did  he  or  not?" 

"My  friend,  he  did,"  answered  the  older 
man  slowly.  "He  would  always  take  his 
boots  off  when  he  was  going  to  fight,  but 
when  his  time  come  to  'shuffle  off  this 
mortal  coil,'  as  Edwin  Booth  says." 

"WTio?"  involuntarily  asked  the 
stranger. 


"Edwin  Booth;  didn't  vou  never  heard 
of  him?" 

"Oh,  yes,  but  I'd  forgotten.      Excuse 
me;  go  on." 

"Well,  as  I  said,  when  his  time  come  to 
go,  his  boots  were  on  and  there  wasn't  any 
help  for  it.  He  wasn't  killed  in  a  fight, 
but  he  was  on  his  way  to  one.  He  had 
fallen  out  with  Jack  Owens,  his  neighbor 
down  there,  and  at  last  sent  him  word 
that  he  was  coming  over  on  a  certain  day 
to  kill  him.  When  the  day  came  he 
started  over,  but  on  the  way  he  overtook 
old  man  Netherlin;  he's  a  farmer  over 
there,"  and  he  indicated  a  quarter  of  the 
horizon  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm.  "The 
old  man  was  hauling  a  load  of  lumber  up 
to  his  place  from  Pecos.  It  was  a  broilin' 
hot  day  and  Ellison  said,  'You're  too  old  a 
man  to  ride  out  there  in  that  hot  sun. 
Get  into  the  buggy  and  I'll  drive  your 
wagon.'  I  expect  the  old  man  had  rather 
driven  his  own  team,  but  didn't  like  to 
argue  the  question,  so  they  changed  places 
and  Ellison  rode  on  ahead.  When  he 
came  down  into  that  draw  there  by  Seven 
Rivers,  the  load  of  limiber  took  a  slide; 
he  went  off  and  the  load  came  on  top  of 
him.  When  the  old  man  got  up  to  him 
and  got  the  load  off,  he  was  quite  dead — 
and  he  had  his  boots  on. 

"They  always  go  that  way.  A  life  like 
his  don't  go  with  a  quiet  death  at  home 
in  your  bed  with  your  folks  around  you. 
I've  seen  many  a  bad  man  and  they  don't 
go  that  way.  The  most  natural  I  ever 
saw  one  die  was  with  a  fever,  and  he 
wasn't  very  peaceful.  His  memory  seemed 
to  be  lively  with  his  past  life,  and  it  al- 
most looked  as  if  a  quicker  way  out  of  it 
would  be  better. 

"As  for  Clay  Ellison,  I  don't  suppose 
there  was  a  soul  that  was  sorry  he  was 
dead.  Not  even  hie  wife,  for  although 
they  said  he  was  kind  to  her  when  he  was 
sober,  still  there  was  considerable  time 
that  he  wasn't,  and  she  was  scared  of  him 
as  of  a  rattlesnake.  They  said  she  mar- 
ried him  because  she  was  afraid  not  to. 

"I'll  tell  you  what — if  people  knew 
more  about  bad  men  they  wouldn't  write 
stories  about  'em  to  make  boys  want  to 
be  one.      I  ain't  any  saint  myself,  and 
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don't  lay  claim  to  any  particular  class  of 
goodness,  but  I  don't  believe  there's  any- 
body 's  got  any  objection  to  my  takin' 
my  own  time  about  dyin',  and  if  I  don't 
outlive  'em  all,  I  believe  some  of  my  folks 
will  be  sorry. 

"Here's  Bud,"  he  said,  breaking  off 
abruptly  as  a  kindred  spirit  rode  up  and, 
dismounting,  threw  his  reins  over  his 
horse's  head  and  left  him  "hitched"  so. 
"He's  got  a  yarn  about  Seven  Rivers 
that'll  beat  any  I've  told  you. 

"This  is  Bud  Wilkinson,  Mr. 

Let's  see,  what  is  your  name?" 

"Dick  P]dmunson.  Pleased  to  meet  you, 
I'm  sure,"  and  he  frankly  returned  the 
grip  of  the  newcomer.  "They  have  been 
telling  me  of  the  times  you  used  to  have 
in  the  early  days  here.  They  would  be 
funny  if  there  wasn't  such  a  serious  side 
to  things." 

"Get  Bud  to  tell  you  of  how  he  nearly 
got  married  down  at  Seven  Rivers,"  said 
big,  good-natured  Tom  White;  "there 
'aint  any  serious  side  to  that." 

"Bud"  Wilkinson  proceeded  to  move  a 
bench  away  from  the  wall  and  set  it 
squarely  across  the  sidewalk.  "Hoss" 
protested  that  he  was  blocking  the  way. 

"Has  a  single  soul  passed  here  the  last 
hour?"  demanded  the  offender. 

"No,  but  there  might." 

"When  they  do  I'll  move  then,"  was 
the  answer,  and  the  bench  remained  where 
it  was.  Seating  himself  upon  it,  the  new- 
comer rolled  a  cigarette,  lighted  it,  puffed 
a  few  moments  meditatively,  and  being 
further  urged  began. 

"You  understand,  I  hadn't  any  notion 
of  committing  matrimony,  and  I  didn't, 
but  there  were  some  there  that  hadn't  any 
more  idea  than  I  did,  who  found  they  were 
married  before  they  got  out.  Old  Atkias 
was  about  two- thirds  full  when  I  got  there 
and  there  was  three  couples  there. 

"One  couple  had  come  to  try  a  hitch-up 
together,  and  Atkins  and  Perry  Whet- 
stone were  the  only  men  in  this  part  of 
the  country  who  had  the  authority  to  tie 
the  official  knot.  The  ones  who  were  go- 
ing to  get  married  had  come  from  'way 
up  on  the  Penasco,  and  their  friends 
had  come  with  them.     Her  brother,  a  kid 


Ferry    Whitstone. 

of  nineteen,  had  brought  a  old  maid;  I 
think  she  must  have  been  forty  years  old. 
In  the  other  couple  the  man  was  to  be 
married  to  a  girl  in  Wichita  in  a  month, 
but  that  wasn't  according  to  Atkins. 

"They  were  talking  together  on  one 
side  of  the  room  while  he  was  getting  his 
book  and  pen  and  ink  together.  He  didn't 
do  a  rushing  business  in  that  line,  and  his 
tools  were  sort  'o  scattered,  but  with  three 
couples  there  he  had  more  business  on 
hand  than  a  cranberry  merchant.  He 
hadn't  enough  brains  to  grease  a  gimlet 
when  he  was  sober,  and  when  he  was 
drunk  he  wasn't  improved. 

"  'Now  all  of  you  stand  up,'  he  said, 
when  he  got  his  things  together,  and  they 
all  lined  up  with  the  main  guys  in  the 
middle.  'Give  me  your  names  and  ages,' 
he  asked  next.  I  hadn't  ever  seen 
anybody  get  married  in  my  life,  but  that 
struck  me  as  a  little  unnecessary,  but  they 
all  give  in  their  time,  and  he  wrote  it 
down  and  then  went  on  mumbling  a  lot  of 
stuff  about  'By-virtue-of-authority-in-me- 
vested,'  and  finished  off  with  'I  pronounce 
you  man  and  wife.' 

"  'Now  sit  down,'  he  said,  'while  I 
spread  these  here  indictments  on  the  rec- 
ords and  make  you  out  a  deed.' 

"But  when  he  come  to  hand  out  the 
deed  he  brought  out  three,  and  come  to 
find  out,  he'd  married  all  three  of  the 
couples,  recorded  them  and  made  out  their 
certificates.  I  can  tell  you  they  had  a 
hot  time  for  a  while  when  they  found  out 
what  was  done." 
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"But  it  wasn't  legal;  it  couldn't  hold, 
surely,"  protested  Edmunson. 

"Legal!"  was  the  answer;  "you'd  have 
thought  legal  if  you  had  seen  them  at  the 
next  term  of  court  in  Lincoln  County  ap- 
plying for  a  divorce  on  the  grounds  they 
hadn't  meant  to  marry,  and  pay  Judge 
Freeman  $150  to  get  them  out  of  it. 
You'd  have  thought  so  if  you'd  heard 
that  old  lady  charge  around  over  her  boy 
of  nineteen  and  that  chap  rush  off  to  write 
to  his  girl  in  Kansas  how  she  would  have 
to  wait  'till  he  could  get  a  divorce  to 
come  home  and  marry  her. 

"They  swore  at  the  old  man  and  he 
swore  back  at  them.  He  said,  'You  come 
in  and  said  we  want  to  be  married,'  and 
the  fellow. who  had  done  the  talking  said 
he  knew  that,  but  he  wanted  himself  and 
his  girl,  not  the  whole  herd;  but  the  old 
man  was  mad  and  finally  said,  'You  said 
you  wanted  to  be  married,  and  I've  mar- 
ried you.     Now  get  out.' 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  women  there 
might  have  been  trouble,  but  as  it  was 
they  decided  not  to  raise  a  row.  They 
saw  me  laugh  though,  and  one  of  them 
said,  'You  needn't  stand  there  grinning 
like  a  coyote.  The  only  thing  that  let 
you  out  was  not  having  any  girl  with  you.' 
And  when  you  come  to  think  the  matter 
over,  it  was  a  narrow  escape.  Who  knows 
but  that  I  might  have  been  a  married  man 
today  if  there'd  been  another  woman  in 
that  shuffle  down  there  at  Seven  Kivers." 

They  were  silent  for  a  time  while  each 
man  rolled  himself  a  fresh  cigarette  and 
lounged  into  an  easier  attitude.  The 
horses  by  the  rack  stamped  and  brushed 


industriously  at  the  drowsy  flies.  From 
across  the  street  sounded  the  click  of  bil- 
liard balls  and  money  clinking  on  the 
poker  tables.  Finally  the  last  speaker 
broke  the  silence  with  the  sage  remark : 

"You  see,  out  here  in  this  Territory  it's 
easier  to  get  into  a  scrape  than  it  is  to 
get  out.  So  if  you  see  any  signs  of  'Keep 
ofE  the  grass,'  it  wouldn't  hurt  any  if  you 
would  keep  off.  Lots  more  men  have 
passed  in  their  checks  for  too  free  a  use 
of  their  tongues  than  ever  did  for  too  free 
a  use  of  their  guns. 

"We  were  all  peaceful  and  didn't  want 
anything  but  to  run  our  cattle  on  the 
free  grass.  We'd  have  matched  a  scrap 
with  anybody  who  would  have  tried  to 
run  us  off  our  range,  but  there  was  grass 
enough  for  everybody,  so  we  never  had 
any  trouble;  while  other  folks  were  fightin" 
and  killin'  each  other,  we  got  along  all 
right.  It's  some  comfort  to  think  that 
there  didn't  ever  any  man  go  to  his  last 
account  any  quicker  because  of  you.  You 
can  sleep  lots  better  than  to  the  contrary. 
I  guess  that  old  chap  up  there  's  got  a 
whole  chapter  in  his  book  about  Seven 
Rivers.  Maybe  that's  why  he's  a  lettin' 
it  be  wiped  out.  When  those  old  adobe 
walls  wash  down  and  a  few  generations  of 
us  die  off,  there  won't  be  anybody  who'd 
even  know  where  it  was." 

A  cloud  of  dust  began  to  gather  in  the 
south  and  the  cowmen's  alert  glance  per- 
ceived it  at  once. 

"There  comes  the  stage,"  said  one. 
"We'll  hear  what  happened  last  month  in 
the  world.  This  is  the  first  mail  to  come 
up  the  line  that  didn't  stop  at  Seven 
Rivers." 


TWO  POEMS  OF  THE  SEA 


Who   understands   the   sea?     Within   its 
breast 
Lie    hidden    all    the    deep    mysterious 

things 

In  human  hearts :  the  tenderness  that 

clings, 

The  latent   bitterness  of   life   oppressed, 

The  joy  of  youth,  with  love  and  labor  blest, 

The  laughter  and  the  tears, — all  that 

time  brings 
Is  known  unto  the  sea.     The  song  it 
sings 


Speaks  now  of  torment,  now  of  endless 
rest. 

Sometimes   it   seems   a   creature   full   of 
mirth, 
Sometimes  a  fearful  thing  without  a 
friend. 
But  whether  viewed  in  passion  or  repose, 
The  sea,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end, 
Is  but  a  babe  whose-  cradle  is  the  earth. 
Rocked  by  the  Hand  that  made  it  and 
that  knows  I 

— H-  Dumont 


With  sad  unrest  the  sounding  billows  told 
An  ocean's  grief,  and  sobbed  along  the 

shore ; 
And  sobbing  broken  hearted  drew  once 
more 
Into  the  deep,  while  yet  another  fold 
Of  waters,  caught  the  last  one  up  and 
rolled 
Its  tristful  length  along  the  sandy  floor ; 
The  while  its  cadenced  melancholy  roar 


Spoke  all  the  sorrow  which  the  waters 

hold. 
My  soul  looks  back  upon  the  heaving  past 
And  listens,  while  along  the  strands  of 
life 
Cold  memory  on  memory  is  cast; 

And  'mid  the  breaking  of  that  ocean 

strife 
It  hears  the  bell-toned  sorrow  of  a  sea 
Which  swells  through  time  into  eternity. 
— W.  Sylvester  J.  MacAtee 


THE  COMING  SUPREMACY  OF 
THE  PACIFIC 

Sixtk  Paper — Tke  Need  of  a  Large  Navy 
By  Wolf  Von  Sckiertrand,  PL.  D. 


NO  OTHEK  SECTION  of  the 
country  is  as  much  interested 
in  the  upbuilding  of  a  power- 
ful American  navy  as  is  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  needs  no 
labored  argument  to  show  that.  Let  the 
facts  speak. 

There  is  a  Pacific  Coast  line  of  13,000 
miles  to  protect.  There  is  the  whole  At- 
lantic border,  from  Penobscot  Bay  to 
Key  West,  to  protect.  There  is  the  long 
extent  of  the  Gulf  shore  to  protect.  Our 
coastwise  and  our  foreign  trade  is  to  be 
protected.  The  great  list  of  our  harbor 
cities,  with  their  accumulation  of  untold 
wealth,  is  to  be  protected.  In  the  event 
of  war  with  any  foe  of  equal  or  greater 
naval  strength  this  means  a  giant's  task. 
Our  present  navy  is  by  no  means  able  to 
insure  this  protection. 

It  will  be  remembered  how,  early  in 
the  Spanish  war,  the  mere  rumor  of  one 
or  two  Spanish  cruisers  being  off  on  a 
secret  mission  to  devastate  New  York  or 
some  other  big  Atlantic  port,  created  an 
awful  panic  that  lasted  several  weeks. 
Yet  that  was  only  poor,  decrepit  Spain. 
Let  us  suppose  that  an  able-bodied  enemy, 
say,  for  instance,  Japan  (so  far  as  the 
Pacific  shore  is  concerned)  or  Germany 
(threatening  tlie  Atlantic)  were  to  be 
faced,  how  could  we  protect  this  immense 
coast  line? 

NAVY  TOO  WEAK. 

The  United  States  still  ranks  fourth 
in  the  list  of  naval  powers — Japan  is 
fifth,  and  Germany  third.  Germany  has 
ten  first-class  battleships  against  our  eight. 
The  smaller  battleships,  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers and  torpedoes  are  in  proportion. 
Yet  Germany's  coast  line  is  nothing  in 
length  when  compared  with  our  own.  But 
further  than  this,  Germany,  some  few 
years  ago,  completed  her  "Panama 
Canal" — T  mean  the  so-called  Baltic- 
North  Sea  Canal,  joining  those  two  seas 
— enabling  the  commander  of  the  Ger- 
man  naval   forces   to   concentrate   these. 


within  the  space  of  thirty  hours,  any- 
where along  her  coast  line,  either  in  the 
Baltic  or  the  North  Sea.  This  canal, 
leaving  aside  the  immense  commercial  ad- 
vantages it  has  conferred,  has,  as  Admiral 
"Bob"  Evans  pithily  put  it,  "doubled 
the  German  navy." 

Japan,  in  case  of  war,  despite  her  some- 
what smaller  navy,  would  enjoy  an  im- 
measurable superiority  in  attacking  our 
Pacific  Coast,  choosing  her  own  points  of 
assault  along  the  vast  line. 

PANAMA   CANAL   A   GREAT   AID. 

The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will,  however,  "double  our  navy,"  enabling 
it  to  point  its  guns  both  east  and  west, 
and  to  meet  the  foe  quickly,  no  matter 
from  which  quarter  of  the  globe  he  might 
come.  Until  the  completion  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  however,  there  is  a^  solid  wall 
of  land,  over  three  thousand  miles  in 
width,  intervening  between  our  Atlantic 
and  our  Pacific  border,  and  at  no  time 
are  we  able  to  assemble  a  naval  strength 
in  either  ocean  powerful  enough  to  cope 
with  a  strong  foe  in  either  ocean;  we 
are  unable  to  concentrate  our  naval 
strength  anywhere,  at  any  time. 

But  even  after  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  we  shall  require  at  least 
double  our  present-sized  navy  in  order 
to  play  that  role  which  Providence  hai? 
manifestly  assigned  to  this  nation.  To' 
speak  more  particularly  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  this  role  of  ours  must  be  the  domi- 
nant one,  navally  and  commercially,  if 
we  are  to  utilize  our  geographic  and  other 
opportunities  fully. 

At  present  the  British  navy  is  four 
times  as  strong  as  our  own ;  and  while 
it  is  true  that  the  British  merchant  marine 
(needing  protection  in  case  of  war)  is  al- 
so six  times  as  large  as  our  own  deep-sea 
merchant  marine,  and  that  England  has 
to  protect  a  network  of  colonies  embrac- 
ing the  two  hemispheres,  the  dispropor- 
tion is  too  much  to  our  disadvantage  if 
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we  seriously  contemplate  commercial,  and 
its  absolutely  necessary  correlate,  naval, 
preponderance  in  the  Pacific. 

AN    ACKNOWLEDGED    FACT. 

Fortunately,  American  public  opinion 
is  rapidly  becoming  settled  on  this  point. 
Few  clear-sighted  Americans  of  political 
influence  now  refuse  to  confront  the 
above  facts.  The  rapid  and  yet  steady 
growth  of  our  navy  has  become  a  settled 
feature  of  our  national  policy.  Within 
a  few  years  hence  our  navy  will  exceed 
considerably  that  of  Germanv  in  size;  in 
efficiency  it  may  be  unequivocally  stated 
even  now  that  the  American  one  outranks 
all  the  other  navies  of  the  world.  Since 
the  adoption  of  our  new  naval  tactics, 
namely,  incessant  gun  target  practice  in 
all  sorts  of  weather  and  climates,  and  reg- 
ular winter  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  summer  maneuvers  in  the  north- 
ern waters,  the  improvement  has  been 
phenomenal.  There  has  never  been,  and 
there  is  not  now,  another  navy  anywhere, 
which  both  in  the  accuracy  of  gun  fire 
and  rapidity  of  evolution  could  match  ours. 
In  both  respects — and  they  are  the  essen- 
tials— the  American  navy  today  is  the 
envy  of  the  whole  world.  And  what  an 
enormous  factor  efficiency  is,  in  naval 
warfare,  Togo  has  shown  the  Russians. 

OCR   LONG    COAST    LINE. 

We  hold  the  Philippines,  Guam  and 
Hawaii,  and  also  Alaska  (although  the 
latter,  in  a  naval  war,  would  not  be  so 
vulnerable),  and  adequately  to  protect 
them  we  must  have  a  powerful  navy  per- 
manently at  service  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Imagine  what  would  happen,  in  our  pres- 
ent state  of  preparedness,  or  rather  un- 
preparodness,  in  the  event  of  the  rather 
sudden  outbreak  of  a  war  with  Japan. 
As  the  Panama  Canal  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, all  of  our  Atlantic  fleets  would  be 
of  no  avail  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  having  to  make  a  long  cruise  around 
the  Horn,  and  when  they  reached  the 
Pacific  they  would  require  more  coal  and 
proba))ly  have  foul  bottoms,  greatly  im- 
peding the  progress  of  the  ships.  And 
until  the  arrival  of  these  fleets  of  the 
Atlantic,  forming  the  bulk  of  our  navy, 
the  Japanese  navy  would  have  it  all  its 
own  way,  would  have  ample  time  to  de- 
stroy, or  at  least  devastate,  all  our  Pa- 
cific harbor  cities,  from  San  Diego  to 
Seattle,  and  to  defeat  or  probably  anni- 


hilate the  few  of  our  war  vessels  to  be 
found  in  the  Pacific.  To  oust  them  after- 
wards from  their  points  of  vantage  would 
require,  at  best,  immense  effort  and  sac- 
rifice. To  hold  our  possessions,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii,  and  Guam  in  the  mean- 
while, would  be  out  of  the  question.  As 
a  writer  of  national  repute  lately  said: 
"We  must  build  up  a  large  and  efficient 
navy,  fortify  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
have  enough  ships  in  the  Pacific  for  any 
emergency." 

THE   DANGER   IN    THE   PACIFIC. 

Of  course,  I  am  far  from  thinking  any 
such  war  with  Japan  in  the  near  future 
likely;  in  fact,  I  for  one  believe  the 
Japanese  in  the  future  will  continue  to  be 
friendly  towards  lis,  even  if — which  is 
bound  to  happen  before  long — they  will 
be  among  our  ablest  and  most  formidable 
rivals  in  the  coming  Far  Asian  trade. 
But  a  proud,  powerful  and  wealthy  na- 
tion like  ours  cannot  and  will  not  rely 
for  protection  against  the  chances  of  the 
future  upon  the  mere  good  will,  one  might 
say  the  forbearance,  of  another,  smaller 
and  intrinsically  far  less  powerful  one. 
And  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  this  is 
an  era  of  "world  politics,"  when  political 
conditions,  friendships  and  animosities, 
change  with  incredible  swiftness;  when 
commercial  issues  are  thrust  to  the  front; 
when  the  currents  of  trade  swell  and 
diminish  in  often  unforeseen  ways. 

THE   PACIFIC    .-VS   SCENE   OF   WAR. 

However,  Japan  will  not  be  our  only 
naval,  political  and  commercial  rival  in 
the  Pacific.  Germany  is  another,  per- 
haps even  more  dangerous  one.  France 
is  a  third,  and  lastly  and  above  all.  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  The  fact  that 
Briton  and  American  at  present  are  very 
good  friends  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
stubborn  facts  in  the  case. 

These  are  things  of  the  future,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  may  be  that  within  a  few 
years  from  now  they  will  confront  us  as 
concrete  facts.  And  there  is,  we  must 
reTuember,  a  strong  and  growing  senti- 
ment misnamed  "imperialism"  within 
this  nation.  There  is  quite  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  within  a  measural)le  time 
our  foreign  possessions,  colonies  or  pro- 
tectorates, will  have  grown.  Among  the 
acquisitions  that  may  in  course  of  time 
come  to  us — by  natural  attrition,  pur- 
chase,   or    otherwise — one    must    point. 
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above  all,  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  to 
the  whole  West  Indian  Archipelago,  to 
Central  and  South  America.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  to  advocate  such  impor- 
tant steps;  the  natural  course  of  events 
may  bring  about  great  changes. 

A   GREATER   AMERICA. 

Not  long  ago  Jacob  G.  Schurman,  Pres- 
ident of  Cornell  University,  and  chair- 
man of  the  first  Philippine  Commission, 
before  a  great  representative  body  in  New- 
York,  and  amid  enormous  enthusiasm, 
enunciated  the  acquisition  of  Canada  and 
of  Latin  America  as  the  necessary  sequel 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  There  are  many 
others  of  our  public  men,  not  perhaps 
quite  so  outspoken,  who  hold  a  similar 
belief.  And  in  any  event  it  seems  rea- 
sonably certain  that  now  we  have  entered 
on  a  policy  of  expansion,  whether  for  our 
ultimate  weal  or  woe,  the  nation  will 
further  pursue  that  path. 

Additional  acquisitions,  though,  are  an 
additional  argument  in  favor  of  a  power- 
ful navy.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  is  now,  outside  of  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico,  etc.,  etc.,  estimated  at  about 
eighty  millions.  Another  decade,  and  wi- 
shall  have  at  least  one  hundred  millions 
of  population.  Shall  we  not  be  abundant- 
ly able  to  support  as  powerful  a  navy  as 
any  one  of  our  rivals  in  the  Pacific  ? 
Such  a  navy,  I  repeat,  is  required  to  win 
for  us  and  then  to  hold  American  suprem- 
acy in  the  Pacific.  Mere  population 
does  not  give  political  strength.  China 
is  a  glaring  illustration  of  that. 

NAVAL    AND    COMMERCIAL    SUPREMACY. 

Naval  supremacy,  then,  will  be  a  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  commercial  suprem- 
acy in  the  Pacific.  That  is  a  fact 
which  we  shall  do  well  to  study,  digest  and 
ever  remember.  And  right  from  now  on, 
long  before  the  Panama  Canal  shall  have 
been  built,  the  fact  must  be  impressed 
upon  the  national  government  that  a  far 
larger  portion  of  our  navy  is  required  iu 
the  Pacific  than  is  kept  there  at  present, 
in  order  to  afford  needed  protection  in 
any  event.  One-half  of  our  entire  navy 
ought  to  be  on  the  Pacific  side.  This 
view  is  here  urged  not  only  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  great  political,  commercial 
and  naval  events  of  the  future,  so  far  as 
they  touch  this  country,  will  at  an  increas- 
ing rate  hereafter  happen  on  the  Pacific 
ocean  side  of  this  country,  but  also  for 


a  more  purely  patriotic  reason.  And  that 
is,  that  while  on  the  Atlantic  border  the 
shipping  interests  have  passed,  and  are 
still  passing,  more  and  more  into  foreign 
hands,  a  new  and  powerful  American 
merchant  marine  has  grown  up  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  a  pitiful  thing 
to  look  at  the  statistics  published  for 
our  Atlantic  border  shipping.  Five- 
sixths  of  it  is  done  under  foreign  flags, 
especially  British,  German,  Norwegian  and 
Italian.  But  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast 
it  is  American-built  and  American-owned 
and  American-manned  vessels  for  the 
most  part  which  do  the  coastwise  as  well 
as  the  deep-sea  carrying  trade.  Local 
conditions  favor,  too,  a  continuance  of 
this  fact.  While  the  steamer  lines  plow- 
ing the  Atlantic  are  flying  the  flags  of 
all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  the 
magnificent  steamer  fleets  leaving  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle  and  Tacoma 
nearly  all  sail  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
And  the  latest  addition,  the  first  two 
leviathans  of  the  great  steamer  line  owned 
by  James  J.  Hill  and  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  are  of  a  kind  to  make  any 
American  justly  proud. 

PACIFIC   NEEDS   PROTECTION. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  it  may 
be  predicted  with  full  confidence  that  the 
growth  and  development  of  an  American 
merchant  marine  equaling  the  one  we  had 
on  the  Atlantic  border  up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  great  war  of  1861-65  is  to  be 
expected  on  our  Pacific  shores.  But  the 
most  potent  one  of  these  reasons,  namely, 
the  geographical  one,  will  suffice.  Our 
Pacific  Coast  faces  directly  those  lands 
which  in  the  near  future  will  afford  us  a 
trade  gigantic  in  extent  and  more  profit- 
able than  that  of  the  Atlantic  border 
with  Europe.  There  is  a  difference  in 
distance  in  our  favor  to  many  Far  Asian 
■  ports  amounting  to  one-half  of  the  whole 
trip  from  European  ports,  and  an  im- 
mense saving  in  total  carrying  expenses 
is  thus  effected.  So  it  stands  to  reason 
that  here,  along  the  whole  line  of  our 
Pacific  Coast,  a  population  will  grow  up 
within  the  next  twenty  or  thirtv  years 
of  merchant  princes,  successful  navigators, 
and  masters  of  the  greatest  of  all  oceans. 

THE  ASIATIC  TRADE. 

In  a  recent  annual  report  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  occur 
the  following  passages :  "This  coast  is  the 
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natural  base  for  the  Asiatic  trade  cam- 
paign. WTiy  was  our  strategic  position 
so  long  ignored?  The  answer  covers  sev- 
eral reasons.  The  industrial  activities  of 
the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
long  absorbed  the  attention  of  financiers. 
Then  there  were  European  markets  to  ex- 
ploit. We  may  assume  that  export  trade 
to  Europe  has  reached  the  limit  for  this 
decade.  The  line  of  least  resistance  in 
export  trade  leads  to  the  Asiatic 
East.  *  *  *  *  We  sold  Asia  $43,000,000 
worth  of  goods  in  1902,  against 
$15,000,000  in  1892.  If  the  Asiatic  de- 
mand for  American  products  maintains 
the  existing  ratio  of  increase,  our  goods 
will  be  wanted  in  ever-increasing  quan- 
tities. *  *  *  *  As  Pacific  Coast  inter- 
ests grow  greater  and  become  more  diversi- 
fied, united  action  by  Pacific  Coast  rep- 
resentatives is  indispensable.  The  Coast 
has  a  common  cavise.  Its  representatives 
should  make  a  common  cause  in  the  halls 
of  national  legislation." 

THE   P.\NAMA   CANAL. 

That  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  enormously  assist  in  the  more 
rapid  development  and  in  the  growth  of 
the  population  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is, 
I  believe,  a  demonstrable  fact,  although 
the  contention  has  been  denied  by  some 
men.  Quite  recently.  President  Eoose- 
velt,  addressing  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  said  in  regard  to  the  opening 
of  this  projected  inter-oceanic  waterway: 
"It  will  have  a  very  important  reg- 
ulatory effect  in  connection  with  the 
transcontinental  commerce  of  the  re- 
public. *  *  *  *  The  great  railways  will 
then  have  to  revise  their  way  of  looking 
at  the  interests  of  certain  inland  cities." 

One  of  the  effects  it  will  have  is  the 
full  utilization  of  the  enormous  wealth 
in  merchantable  timber  possessed  by  Ore- 
gon, "Washington,  British  Columbia,  etc. 
The  present  railroad  rates  are  high  enough 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  all  but  the  prime 
product  of  timber.  The  Panama  Canal 
will  create  competition  in  rates.  This 
will  be  of  vast  benefit  in  a  good  many 
other  lines  of  production  to  the  whole 
Pacific  Coa.st. 

EMIGRANT   SHIPS  TO   THE   COAST. 

Of  perhaps  even  greater  importance, 
though,  will  be  (after  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal)  the  influx  of  Euro- 
pean immigration  along  the  Pacific  Coast, 


now  prevented  from  coming  by  the  great 
cost  of  transportation,  even  when  utilizing 
the  occasionally  specially  reduced  rail- 
road rates.  The  water  road  to  Europe 
will  be  shortened  fully  50  to  60 
per  cent  by  the  canal,  so  far  as 
our  Pacific  Coast  is  concerned,  and  new 
steamer  lines,  making  transportation  of 
the  emigrant  a  business,  will  be  doubt- 
less created  by  the  owners  in  Liverpool, 
Hamburg,  Havre,  Glasgow,  Genoa,  Na- 
ples, Bremen,  etc.  Thus  not  alone 
a  new  class  of  immigrants,  in  some 
vital  respects  more  desirable  than  the 
present  ones  from  Far  Asia,  will  con- 
tribute to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Pacific 
country,  but  this  traflic  will  also  greatly 
increase  the  shipping  trade  of  that  region, 
especially  to  European  ports  direct,  as 
well  as  to  intermediate  ones  in  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

THKEE   MARKETS. 

Water  freight  is  always  cheapest,  and 
all  those  bulky  products  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  which  now,  by  reason  of  long  rail 
transportation,  are  almost  unprofitable  to 
the  producer,  will  then  have  three  mar- 
kets to  choose  between,  the  domestic  mar- 
ket east,  the  Far  Asian,  and  the  one  in 
Europe. 

After  the  Panama  Canal  is  built,  and 
after  European  goods  which  are  now 
forced  to  seek  exclusively  the  Atlantic 
border  can  profitably  be  carried  through 
to  the  Pacific  shore,  many  products  will 
be  raised  along  the  whole  Coast  under 
the  special  blessings  of  a  wonderfully 
mild  and  variegated  climate,  which  at 
present  are  not  thought  of.  These  new 
products  can,  wholly  or  in  part,  become 
cargoes  of  vessels  laden  for  Europe  when- 
ever the  home  market  fails.  From  every 
point  of  view,  this  new  order  of  things 
will  prove  a  great  boon  for  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  enable  it  in  a  short  time  not 
only  to  compete  with  the  Eastern  dealer, 
agent  or  broker,  but  with  the  manufac- 
turer as  well.  For  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  hereafter  the  prime  necessi- 
ties of  the  manufacturer,  viz. :  cheap  raw 
materials  and  cheap  and  high-grade  fuel, 
will  be  produced  in  ever-growing  quanti- 
ties along  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  cheap 
crude  oil  of  California  and  the  high- 
grade  coal  of  Washington  and  Eastern 
Oregon  having  come  to  the  surface  just 
in  the  nick  of  time. 
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CALIFORNIA  AND  THE 
CALIFORNIANS 

By  Julian  Hawtnorne 


ICCOEDING  to  the 
ancient  chronicles, 
it  used  to  take  a 
prairie  schooner  a 
year  to  get  to  Cal- 
ifornia; but  it  took 
me  just  about 
forty,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
prairie  schooner  has  been  replaced 
l)y  a  four  or  five-day  flyer.  It  was 
in  1865  that  my  face  was  first  turned 
to  the  far  West ;  but  the  planet  kept 
turning  toward  the  East  faster  than 
I  could  move  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion; and  I  was  carried  willy-nilly 
to  Europe,  and  many  other  places. 
At  one  time  during  this  strange,  per- 
\erso  journey,  I  found  myself  on 
the  shores  of  India,  having  made  the 
trip  round  the  globe,  ever  going  east- 
ward, to  that  point;  and  it  was  my 
l)urpose  to  keep  on  across  the  Pa- 
cific, and  land  at  the  Golden  Gate. 
But  it  had  lieen  otherwise  written 
in  my  horoscope.  And  at  last  it 
ha|)])ened  to  me  as  it  happens  to  the 
pco])le  in  novels  and  fairy  tales, 
that,  at  the  moment  when  I  was 
least  expecting  or  thinking  of  such  a 
thing,  suddenly  the  call  came;  and 
a  few  days  later  T  was  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Limited,  skimming 
up  the  Iliulscm  on  the  last  stage  of 
my  forty-year  ])ilgrimage.  A  Janu- 
ary blizzard  was  roaring  in  my  wake, 
and  it  all  seemed  too  good  to  be 
true, — or  good  enough  to  be  true,  as 


T  should  prefer  to  put  it ;  such  being 
the  tenor  of  my  philosophy. 

AVith  the  country  as  far  as  to  the 
Denver  latitude  I  had  long  been  fa- 
miliar; and  yet  it  all  seemed  new  to 
me  now,  because  I  was  going  all  the 
way  to  the  end.  I  gazed  out  of  the 
window  all  day  long  at  the  fleeting 
landscape  ;•  and  at  night  I  raised  the 
shade  of  my  berth  window  and 
looked  out  eagerly  upon  the  dark- 
ness, whitened  with  snow  and  flecked 
witli  lights.  To  California !  to  Cal- 
ifornia, at  last !  The  continent 
seemed  too  broad  for  my  impatience ; 
state  after  state  lengthened  itself  out 
without  end ;  and  it  was  not  imtil 
we  reached  the  stupendous  levels  of 
the  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  deserts 
that  1  began  to  be  appeased.  It  was 
of  such  as  this  that  I  had  dreamed 
for  forty  years,  and  here  it  was,  a 
substantial  and  enchanting  fact !  I 
rejoiced  to  behold  the  mountain 
ranges  on  the  horizon,  and  to  know 
that  what  seemed  to  be  only  ten 
miles  away  was  probably  thirty  or 
forty,  just  as  old  Captain  Mayne 
Reid  had  told  me  in  my  boyhood. 
The  l)lizzard  had  been  outstripped 
at  Chicago;  but  the  morning  air  was 
keen  and  cold,  and  clear  as  diamond; 
and  once,  tlie  train  pausing  at  a  sta- 
tion, I  got  out  before  sunrise,  tread- 
ing for  the  first  time  on  the  actual 
desert,  and  saw  our  mighty  star 
briirhten  the  skv  in  the  east,  and  at 
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last,  all  of  a  sudden,  uplift  itself  in 
blinding  glory  above  the  dark  edge 
of  the  rolling  world.  My  shadow,  as 
I  stood,  stretched  far  behind  me 
toward  the  west,  and  thither  I  fol- 
lowed it,  for  yet  days  and  days.  Cow- 
hoys  in  wide-brimmed  hats,  out  of 
Remington's  pictures;  Indians  in 
blankets;  lonely  huts  and  ranches; 
the  sagebrush;  the  cactus,  the  arid 
beds  of  rivers, — they  were  all  here, 
all  true,  all  as  I  had  imagined ;  and 
I  was  filled  with  an  indescribable 
exhilaration. 

Then,  one  dawn,  after  having  laid 
me  down  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of 
the  bleak  and  barren  desert,  I  awoke 
in  the  semi -darkness,  and  looked  out 
upon  the  sides  of  a  mighty  pass  be- 
tween the  mountains,  with  strange 
forms,  tree-like,  and  yet  not  trees, 
dimly  defining  themselves  in  the 
dusk ;  and  precipices  falling  sheer, 
and  gorges  opening  afar,  revealing 
glimpses  of  mysterious  valleys  far 
away;  and  rocky  summits  lifting 
themselves  above  tlie  scope  of  my 
outlook.  The  trail  was  visibly  de- 
scending; from  winter  into  everlast- 
ing summer  we  were  dipping  down- 
ward, like  an  airship  visiting  a  new 
])lanet.  We  wheeled  in  long  curves, 
as  the  descending  eagle  wheels;  and 
verdure  began  to  be  created  along  the 
way,  and  a  warmer  air  was  breathed 
into  my  lungs.  It  bore  the  fra- 
grance of  the  orange  groves,  of  the 
palms,  the  eucalyptus, — of  the  Land 
of  Gold  and  of  the  blue  Pacific  I 
Downward  still  we  swept,  but  seem- 
ing now,  amid  these  vastnesses,  to 
move  but  slowly.  The  wonderful 
region  unfolded  itself  with  a  ma- 
jestic and  lovely  deliberation.     The 
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above  was  blue;  faint  hazes  of  r> 
the  morning  hung  here  and  there  in 
opaline  beauty,  remote  and  pure;  , 
and  all  at  once  we  were  speeding  j 
through  the  very  midst  of  an  orange  '. j, 
grove,  with  the  golden  fruit  thick  'V 
amid  the  dark  green  leaves,  and  J  ^ 
fallen  heedless  on  the  ground  be- 
neath. And  yonder  were  the  tall 
clumps  of  the  blue-green  eucalyptus ; 
and  here  were  ranches  and  wide- 
eaved  bungalows,  and  white-cluster-  J^ 
ing  towns  along  the  dappled  vales,  ]|  j 
tranquil  in  the  air  of  balm.  Cali- 
fornia, California  at  last,  after  forty 
vears ! 
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California  was  much  as  I  bad 
foreseen  it;  where  there  were  dis- 
crepancies, they  were  rather  in  the 
line  of  surpassing  than  of  falling 
short  of  expectation.  The  country, 
indeed,  can  never  be  so  portrayed  on 
a  printed  page  that  the  reader  will 
see  it  in  imagination  as  actually  it 
is.  The  facts — the  specifications — 
are  here,  as  set  down  by  the  describ- 
ers;  but  they  left  some  intangible 
thing  out  of  their  picture,  which  is 
the  very  soul  of  all  that  they  put  in. 
The  anatomist  in  his  laboratory  dis- 
secting a  cadaver  gets  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  mortal  frame  than  the 
lover  has,  or  the  statesman,  or  the 
soldier;  but  the  living,  thinking, 
feeling  human  being, — ^his  scalpel 
can  never  give  him  a  glimpse  of  that. 
'I\)  know  and  understand  California, 
tliere  is  no  other  way  but  to  go  there. 
The  cadaver  of  the  books  kindles  into 
a  warm  and  golden  splendor  of  life, 
motion,  harmony  and  energy.  There 
is  nothing  else  in  the  world  like  it. 
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In  the  most  wide-wandering  trav- 
eler's memory,  it  will  stand  forever 
distinct.  It  is  the  last,  best  gift  of 
the  earth  to  man,  an  abode  fit  at  all 
points  for  the  chosen  of  the  race.  In 
its  short  past,  it  has  been  the  theater 
of  many  vicissitudes,  of  romance,  of 
tragedy,  comedy  and  marvel ;  but  to- 
day, with  the  opening  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  its  full  existence  be- 
gins to  flow  with  a  full  tide;  it  blos- 
soms as  the  rose;  it  palpitates  with 
commerce  and  with  traffic;  here  the 
industries  of  the  world  find  their 
mart  of  exchange;  its  wharves 
stretch  forth  their  arms  into  the  sea, 
and  at  their  beckoning,  fleets  of  ships 
assemble;  the  inventions  and  ameni- 
ties of  science  and  culture  make  a 
garden  of  the  wilderness;  and  amid 
such  an  environment  are  bred  men 
and  women  large  of  brain,  warm  of 
heart,  vigorous  of  body,  with  the 
light  of  the  future  in  their  aspect. 
They  love  their  land,  not  merely  as 
the  old  Spaniards  loved  it,  who,  idle, 
superb,  and  hospitable,  lived  from 
generation  to  generation  in  a  day- 
dream of  luxurious  traditions,  and 
vanishing  at  last  before  the  stronger 
race,  left  the  land  as  they  found  it. 
Not  as  the  goldseekers  loved  it, 
either,  who  gathered  precious  metals 
from  the  ground,  to  whom  the  Land 
of  Gold  was  as  a  battlefield  where 
they  had  conquered.  But  to  the  Cal- 
ifornian  of  to-day,  California  is  a 
home  which  he  has  himself  in  large 
measure  created  out  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials which  nature  gave;  it  is  both 
the  mother  and  the  child  of  its  in- 
habitants. They  have  wrought  into 
its  potent  substance  the  very  fibers 
of  their  own  personal  lives,  thoughts 
and  hopes.    The  result  is  composite, 


— man  and  nature,  nature  human- 
ized, and  educated  into  forms  of  use 
and  beauty,  reason  and  comfort. 
Man  loves  nature,  and  he  loves  that 
which  is  his  own;  and  the  modern 
California  gives  him  both  in  one.  So, 
indeed,  have  other  human  habita- 
tions been  made;  but  here  the  obsta- 
cles wore  greater,  and  here  they  have 
been  overcome  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  generation;  so  that  the  Cali- 
fornia patriarch  is  a  man  still  in  the 
prime  of  his  career.  No  wonder  he 
loves  his  land  and  is  proud  of  it, 
who  can  remember  when  it  was  a 
desert  and  a  wilderness,  and  with  his 
own  eyes,  under  his  own  hands,  has 
beheld  it  develop  into  its  present  gra- 
cious and  vigorous  proportions.  It  is 
his  mother  and  his  daughter,  and  he 
cleaves  to  it  with  the  double  affec- 
tion of  sonship  and  paternity. 
******        * 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  conquest 
of  California  was  the  lack  of  water ; 
it  is  perceived  by  the  visitor  as  an 
ominous  shape  impending  afar, 
prone  to  sweep  down  and  bring  ca- 
lamity; it  is  felt  as,  in  the  states 
of  the  South,  is  felt  the  helpless 
menace  of  the  negro.  Water,  Cali- 
fornia must  have,  or  she  perishes. 
Through  the  wide  plains  of  the 
southern  regions  wind  beds  of  rivers 
dry  as  deserts ;  there  are  hollows 
formed  to  hold  the'  gleam  of  lakes, 
but  the  lakes  are  absent.  The  clouds 
which  gather  at  the  summons  of  the 
mountains  pass  above  the  thirsty 
vales  and  for  months  deny  them  rain. 
In  the  seasons  which  elsewhere  are 
winter,  sudden  and  furious  storms 
create  devouring  torrents  and  catar- 
acts, which  tear  their  way  through 
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the  plains  and  are  lost  in  the  sea, 
leavinof  little  benefit  behind  them. 
The  chaparral  and  the  sage  which 
clothe  the  foothills  and  the  levels 
have  an  undisciplined  charm  for  the 
eye,  but  are  useless  for  civilization. 
With  such  conditions,  how  shall  a 
paradise  be  made? 

The  Californians  have  solved  the 
problem.  From  distant,  unfailing 
reservoirs,  by  mighty  feats  of  en- 
gineering, irrigating  streams  have 
been  brought  to  the  centers  of  hab- 
itation and  agriculture,  and  have 
rendered  them  perennially  fertile.  In 
addition  to  the  native  live  oak,  syc- 
amore and  madrone,  forests  of  for- 
eign fruit  and  shade  trees  have  been 
taught  to  thrust  their  roots  into  the 
soil ;  interminable  miles  of  grain  and 
vegetables  replace  the  sage-barrens; 
and  vivid  lawns  of  smooth  turf  front 
the  dwellings  along  the  streets  of 
towns  and  floor  the  semi-tropic 
parks.  The  waste  waters  of  the  rainy 
months  are  being  conserved  for  use 
in  the  long  summers,  so  that  the  very 
excesses  of  nature  will  be  turned  to 
utility  and  profit.  Water  is  being 
led  into  prepared  basins  on  private 
estates,  forming  ponds  which  fail 
not  the  year  round;  and  there  are 
even  signs  that  the  growth  of  timber 
may  have  the  effect  of  so  modifying 
the  climate  as  to  produce  a  more 
equable  moisture.  Wherever  water 
comes,  there  is  a  fertility  and  ver- 
dure unsurpassed  in  the  world, 
green  as  greenest  England,  and  leafy 
as  the  tropics.  Meanwhile,  the  un- 
occupied districts  appear  in  their 
original  nakedness,  patches  of  brown 
dust  or  sand,  and  the  wild  scrub  and 
shrubbery  of  the  old  Spanish  domin- 
ion,   contrasting    with    the    created 


emerald.  But  with  every  year,  the 
area  of  educated  wealth  and  beauty 
increases,  and  the  ancient  surface  of 
the  country  is  restricted  to  the  higher 
slopes  of  the  hills,  and  to  the  tower- 
ing mountains.  Southern  California 
irrigated  is  Eden  realized;  the 
orange  blooms  and  fruits  forever; 
crops  tread  upon  each  other's  heels 
like  lovely  sisters  bearing  riches  in 
their  hands,  born  of  an  exhaustless 
soil ;  every  plant  and  flower  that  the 
pleached  and  guarded  preserves  of 
other  countries  raise  with  pains, 
flourish  here  in  heedless,  homelike 
exuberance;  the  wayside  hedges  are 
lilies,  and  the  yellow  nasturtiums  are 
rambling  and  thronging  weeds.  De- 
cember roses  storm  the  porches  of  the 
bungalows,  and  sumptuous  palms 
bend  their  broad  fronds  above  the 
lawns,  or  lift  them  high  aloft,  green 
beacons  of  everlasting  summer. 
Standing  amid  these  warm  and  fra- 
grant thickets,  the  eye  travels  up- 
ward to  the  snows  of  the  overhang- 
ing mountains,  frosty  against  the 
skies,  and  recognizes  resources  of 
power  in  nature  hitherto  unknown. 


In  the  tropics,  one  expects  the 
tropics,  and  is  not  surprised  at  their 
sultry  and  prodigious  luxuriance. 
But  Southern  California  is  a  tem- 
perate clime,  and  the  visitor  is  per- 
plexed by  summer-warm  winters  fol- 
lowing spring-like  summers.  Those 
high  walls  of  the  Sierras  ward  off  the 
icy  winds  that  bring  frost  even  to 
the  glades  of  Florida;  and  the  vast 
coolness  of  the  Pacific  tempers  to 
softness  the  July  heats.  There  is  no 
enervation  in  this  air,  but  strength 
and  animation,  and  a  subtle  virtue  of 
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healing  that  wooes  the  ailing  hither, 
and  secretly  bnilds  them  into  health. 
It  is  an  air  which  unites  the  purity 
of  the  heights  with  the  gentleness  of 
the  valleys ;  and  when  at  evening  the 
sun  has  gone  down  into  the  dazzle  of 
the  western  sea,  a  stimulating  cool- 
ness begins,  which  freshens  the  lungs 
and  soothes  the  nerves,  and  gives  the 
deep  sleep  at  night  that  means  en- 
ergy for  coming  day.  There  are 
tropical  or  semi-tropical  features  in 
the  scene ;  yet  the  general  impression 
is  of  a  higher  latitude,  and  the 
clothes  one  wears  are  such  as  suit  a 
northern  spring  or  early  summer. 
During  the  winter  that  I  spent  there, 
I  continually  found  myself  dating 
my  letters  "June,"  instead  of  Janu- 
arj',  February  or  March.  Days  there 
are,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  when 
the  thermometer  rises  high;  but  the 
average  temperature  is  of  a  genial 
mildness,  with  none  of  the  torid  hu- 
midity which  stagnates  life  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Julys  and 
Augusts.  But  if  at  any  time  you 
weary  of  this  uniform  amenity  of 
the  atmosphere,  you  have  but  to  take 
a  ride  of  half  a  day  or  less,  to  find 
yourself  among  the  keen  breezes  of 
the  heights,  where  the  heart  beats 
fast,  and  the  blood  tingles  in  the 
veins.  Or  if  the  orange  orchards  and 
vineyards  pall  upon  you,  betake  your- 
self to  the  resounding  shores  of  the 
sea,  where  for  five  hundred  miles  and 
more,  between  San  Diego  and  San 
Francisco,  the  great  rollers  break  in 
mellow  thunder  on  beaches  firm  as 
Roman  highways,  at  the  foot  of 
cliU's  that  are  worthy  of  the  conti- 
nent which  they  Inihvark.  Here  are 
(lucks  and  sea-gulls,  tame  as  farm- 
yard ])oultry;  and  all  is  unchanged 


since  the  first  visits  of  exploring 
Spaniards  and  freebooting  Eliza- 
bethan tars;  and  since  Dana  toiled 
across  the  shallows,  packing  hides 
upon  his  shoulders.  You  may  pass 
in  an  hour  from  the  utmost  refine- 
ments of  cultivated  nature  and  self- 
conscious  civilization,  to  the  primi- 
tive splendor  and  wildness  of  an  un- 
trammeled  world — and  back  again  in 
time  for  dinner! 

Southern  California  is  thus  the 
one  place  in  the  world  where  the 
Anglo-Saxon  can  both  enjoy  the  de- 
lights and  luxuries  of  equatorial 
countries,  and  yet  retain  the  enter- 
prise and  vigor  of  mind  and  body 
that  are  elsewhere  restricted  to  the 
North.  Here  invalids  come  to  recu- 
perate and  live  on  indefinitely ;  here 
assemble  in  winter  the  rich  folk  from 
the  East,  to  idle  away  their  days  in 
exquisite  villas  and  secluded  estates, 
— with  golfing,  tennis,  horses  and 
automobiling.  But  here,  too,  abides  a 
settled  and  ever  augmenting  popula- 
tion, who  are  not  tarriers  of  a  night, 
but  are  come  to  live  and  work  and 
prosper,  and  to  make  their  country 
the  highest  expression  of  cultured 
and  industrial  life  on  the  globe. 
Here  are  cities  with  public  and  office 
buildings,  shops  and  clubs  unsur- 
passed anywhere  on  the  Atlantii^ 
slope;  here  are  people  who  travel  u 
mile  a  minute  on  electric  railways ; 
who  build  harbors  to  accommodate 
the  navies  of  war,  and  of  commerce : 
to  whose  depots  converge  the  rail- 
ways of  the  continent;  on  whose 
wharves,  when  the  Isthmian  Canal 
is  iinished,  will  be  unshipped  and 
exported  the  merchandise  of  the 
human    race.      They    are    a    people 
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eomposod  of  the  flowt-r  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  strong,  ingenious,  inde- 
fatigable, courageous,  whose  achieve- 
ments in  the  past  guarantee  their 
triumpli  in  the  future.  Their  fruit 
plantations  cover  hundreds  of  square 
miles;  their  vegetable  gardens  ex- 
tend from  horizon  to  horizon ;  their 
sugar  factories  sweeten  daily  eighty 
million  tea  and  coffee  cups;  their  oil 
wells  annually  raise  a  sea  of  oil  on 
which  squadrons  of  battleships 
might  ride  at  anchor.  The  vast- 
ness  of  the  spaces,  where  a  single 
farm  may  run  twenty  or  fifty  miles, 
astonish  the  visitor;  and  the  quiet 
towns  fascinate  him,  where  dwell 
serene,  industrious,  self-confident 
communities,  sturdy  farmers,  hos- 
pitable hosts,  lovers  of  books,  creat- 
ors of  an  intellectual  and  genial  so- 
ciety. Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  Ven- 
tura, Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Pomo- 
na, Ontario,  San  Bernardino,  San 
Diego,  and  many  another;  the  allur- 
ing little  coastwise  villages,  with 
their  piers  and  pleasure  houses;  the 
islands  ofl^  shore,  at  once  epitomes  of 
])eauty,  and  protectors  of  the  coast ; 
all  these  fenced  in  east  and  north 
))y  the  guardian  Sierras,  with  their 
snow  banners  blowinir  against  the 
blue,  constitute  what  may  well  be- 
come the  stronghold  and  stage  of 
the  leading  industrial  and  social 
forces  of  our  peo])le.  The  entire 
present  effective  population  of  our 
states  might  here  find  a  foothold  and 
sustenance;  and  through  their 
hands,  from  north  and  south,  from 
east  and  west,  would  flow  all  the 
wealtli  of  the  world,  leaving,  as  it 
passed,   a   prosperity    such    as    the 


world  has  never  known.  Of  the 
northern  extension  of  this  incom 
parable  state  I  am  not  qualified  to 
speak;  but  of  the  southern  douuiin, 
I  have  seen  something,  and  know 
a  little.  It  is  no  place  for  drones 
and  paupers ;  but  for  men  of  edu- 
cated l)rains  and  skillful  hands,  this 
is  the  land  of  the  time  to  come. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  nursery  of 
health,  and  the  paradise  of  children, 
with  schools  approximating  to  per- 
fection, and  a  society  whicli  brings 
forth  whatever  is  manly,  womanly, 
kind  and  clean  in  human  nature 
They  have  had  economic  as  well  as 
natural  difficulties  to  encounter  ■, 
they  have  suffered  from  administra- 
tive errors;  they  have  strained  in 
the  leash  of  monopolies;  but  these 
are  the  hindrances  of  a  day.  The 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
energy  of  its  inhabitants  are  inex- 
haustible. The  horse  is  his  who  can 
ride  it;  and  California  belongs  to 
the  men  who  have  labored  in  its 
fields  and  have  had  faith  in  its  des- 
tiny. Fortunate  are  they  beyond 
the  fortune  of  other  denizens  of  the 
earth.  The  gold  that  the  old  Argo- 
nauts sought  still  sparkles  in  the 
sands  of  the  streams  and  veins  the 
rocks  of  the  hills;  but  a  jjurer  and 
ampler  gold  awaits  their  posterity. 
For  it  will  be  their  lot  to  lift  human- 
ity to  a  higher  moral,  mental  and 
physical  level  than  it  has  yet  at- 
tained; to  clothe  a  strong  soul  with 
an  adequate  body ;  and  to  make  their 
home  the  source  and  the  goal  of 
whatever  is  l>est  worth  doing,  think- 
in  t;  and  being  in  the  world. 
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ARIZONA 

A.   Land   oi  Promise   and   Fumllment 
By   Elmer  ^iVLlte 


OXG  stretches  of  travel 
I)}-  transcontinental  rail- 
ways from  the  populous 
Atlantic  coast  to  the 
unfoldingand  extending 
West  impress  one  with 
the  magnitude  and 
splendor  of  this  marvelous  republic;  but 
impressions  formed  from  rapid  transit  and 
long  journeys  inadequately  convey  to  the 
mind  the  tilings  that  really  l)e,  the  activi- 
ties and  the  opportunities  of  any  particu- 
lar section  of  the  United  States.  Railway 
literature'  is  likely  to  be  provincial  in 
character,  and  often  extravagant  in  ex- 
pression, which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
because  it  i^  business  with  them,  and  this 
is  an  age  of  business"  stride  and  competi- 
tion. Into  the  by-ways,  as  well  as  the 
highways  one  must  go  if  he  would  possess 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  states 
so  large  as  Washington,  Oregon  and  Cal- 
ifornia, and  of  Arizona,  using  these  terri- 
torial limits  as  examples  of  the  expanse 
of  the  country  in  population,  agriculture, 
horticulture,  mineral  development  and  all 
else  that  combines  for  stabilitv. 


FICTION    VERSUS    FACT. 

There  are  states  which  have  become  em- 
pires of  commercialism.  There  remain  a 
few  territories  which  promise  corre- 
spoiulingly  great  possibilities  to  genera- 
tions not  many  intervals  hence.  Arizona 
is  one  such,  only  for  possibility  substitute 
probability.  The  conception  which  the 
average  person  has  of  that  area  lying  be- 
tween the  Rockies  and  Mexico,  and  di- 
rectly east  of  the  Colorado  River  (the 
Xile  of  the  Western  hemisphere),  is 
largely  circumscribed  by  stories  of 
"greaser"  depredation,  Indian  atrocities, 
aridity  of  climate  and  soil,  and  of  border 
lawlessness.  Flippant  and  frivolous  news- 
paper fun  artists  and  ambitious  and 
scareful  novelists  have  contributed  to  this 
lack  of  knowledge  of  Arizona.  A  year  or 
two  since  a  writer  of  reputation  placed 
upon  the  market  a  pastoral  novel  with  the 
plot  woven  around  the  misleading  and  sac- 
rilegious title  "In  the  Country  God  For- 
got"— meaning  Arizona.  God  did  not  for- 
get that  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  and 
birds  and  fruitage,  and  wooded  areas;  of 
untold  and  untellable  wealth  of  minerals; 


A  stand  of  Arizona  alfalfa. 
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Arizona's  climate  is  perfect  for  that  most  uncertain  of  all  fruits,   the  peach. 


of  mountains  of  pinnacled  grandeur  and 
canyons  of  eroded  and  awesome  splendor; 
of  water  supplies  waiting  man's  conserva- 
tion; of  valleys  whose  silt  and  glacier 
made  soil  lies  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth  in 
vales  and  mesas  inviting  intensive  farming 
for  ages  to  come.  Yea,  God  forgot  not 
our  Arizona,  even  as  He  hath  not  over- 
looked nor  forgotten  anything  of  His 
handiwork.  The  problems  of  the  depths 
have  been  solved  by  maritime  science,  and 
neither  the  equator's  torridity  nor  the  Arc- 
tic land  of  the  midnight  sun  can  hide, 
their  blessings  from  manhood's  genius, 
wealth,  comfort  and  progress.  Monte 
Cristo  was  only  typical  of  vigorous  man- 
hood when  he  cried,  "The  world  is  mine." 
God's  good  earth  is  man's  to  conquer  with 
the  accelerating  genius  of  industry  and 
home-making;  and  so  even  deserts  of  arid- 
ity offer  no  barriers  to  man's  indomitable 
push  and  activity.  The  "Great  American 
Desert"  which  barriered  development  in 
the  geographies  of  a  half  century  ago  has 
disappeared  from  the  map.  It  has  been 
conquered. 

WHAT    MAN    HAS   DONE. 

The  southwest  of  the  United  States, 
popularly  meaning  Southern  California,  is 
exploited  for  its  wonderful  development 
of  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,  though  be 
it  known  that  more  than  half  of  those 


great  counties  of  San  Bernardino,  Kiver- 
side  and  San  Diego  lie  contiguous  to  and 
are  of  the  same  soil,  temperature  and  la- 
tent fruitage  force  as  the  southern  half  of 
Arizona.  Moisture,  whether  it  comes  from 
seasonal  rain  clouds  or  from  mountain- 
stored  sources,  is  only  necessary  to  trans- 
form the  semi-desert  into  a  perpetual  gar- 
den, because  the  soil  in  all  that  vasty  area 
is  as  productive  as  is  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys,  or  the  foothill  sec- 
tions of  Southern  California. 

Irrigation  has  come  into  national  scope 
within  recent  years,  and  there  is  now 
under  construction  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  the  largest,  most  mas- 
sive and  greatest  conservation  project  in 
all  America,  rivaled  only  by  the  stupen- 
dous work  of  the  Nile.  Think  of  a  dam 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  face 
depth !  Compare  it  with  the  height  of 
city  skyscrapers  twelve  and  fourteen  sto- 
ries high,  and  you  will  grasp  what  the 
figures  mean.  Back  of  this  wall,  made  to 
withstand  the  power,  force  and  attrition 
of  time,  will  be  stored  a  lake  of  water 
twenty-five  miles  long  and  capable  of  ir- 
rigating two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  land  four  successive  years  with- 
out materially  lowering  the  depth  of  the 
reservoir,  conceding  that  during  the  four 
years  not  a  drop  of  rain  might  fall. 
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Drying  the  rich,  full-flavored  grapes  of  Arizona  on  a  raisin  farm. 


This  is  in  Central  Arizona. 

Another  great  work  of  government  re- 
formation in  this  territory  is  along  the 
Colorado  Eiver  near'  Yuma,  with  which 
people  generally  are  familiar.  This  irri- 
gating scheme,  together  with  the  Tonto 
Basin  project  above  mentioned,  will  irri- 
gate in  the  territory  half  a  million  acres 
of  as  rich  and  cultivable  soil  as  there  is 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Arizona  is  replete  with  surprises.  The 
evidences  of  busy  life  in  prehistoric  ages 
are  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  caves  of 
the  Cliff  Dwellers,  but  there  is  proof  pos- 
itive that  irrigation  was  practiced  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  in  this  region.  Ancient 
cement  work,  the  relics  and  remains  of 
those  lost  races,  is  at  the  present  time  util- 
ized as  part  of  the  canal  systems  of  irriga- 
tion in  Salt  Eiver  Valley,  in  Maricopa 
County. 

IRRIGATION    BRINGS    CIVILIZATION. 

Heretofore  simple  diversion  dams  have 
turned  the  river  water  onto  the  adjacent 
lands.  They  serve  a  purpose,  but  are 
largely  unsatisfactory.  In  dry  seasons 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  water,  and  in  flood 
time  there  is  waste  and  the  dams  are  in 
danger  of  destruction.  Great  storage  sys- 
tems have  been  out  of  the  question  because 
of  the   enormous  attendant  expense.     It 


required  long,  patient,  and  persistent  ef- 
fort to  convince  congress  that  the  govern- 
ment could  wisely  enter  upon  and  begin  a 
methodical  engineering  system  of  internal 
public  improvements  that  would  add  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  fertile  and  produc- 
tive acreage  to  the  domain  of  the  republic. 
This  policy  having  been  inaugurated,  rec- 
lamation will  not  cease  until  all  possibili- 
ties, everywhere,  shall  have  been  worked 
out. 

The  largest  tributary  of  the  Colorado 
Eiver  is  the  Gila,  which  crosses  the  Terri- 
tory of  Arizona  in  southwesterly  flow, 
passing  through  the  counties  of  Graham, 
Pinal,  Maricopa  and  Yuma.  Along  this 
stream,  which  in  months  of  heavy  rains 
becomes  torrential,  there  are  many  beauti- 
ful and  extremely  fertile  valleys  which  are 
within  the  scope  of  economical  irrigation 
construction.  In  Pinal  County,  south  of 
Florence,  the  country  is  a  large  undulat- 
ing plain,  much  of  which  only  requires  in- 
tensive farming  to  develop  high  records  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  Much  of 
this  land  is  already  under  irrigation  and 
additional  water  facilities  for  extensive 
acreage  are  now  in  contemplation  which 
invite  investment  and  settlement.  To  this 
section  Eastern  farmers  who  tire  of  the 
long,  cold  winters  and  the  one-crop  coun-. 
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try  are  turning  their  attention.*' This  is  an 
attractive  field  for  colonists. 

WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  HAS  DONE. 

The  government  assumes  control,  and 
is  in  charge,  of  all  irrigation  projects  con- 
templated by  the  National  Reclamation 
Act.  Moneys  received  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
cost  of  the  work  is  added  to  the  govern- 
ment price  of  the  laud,  and  is  collectible 
in  annual  installments.  The  government 
receives  full  payment  for  irrigation  con- 
struction, and  tiie  money  thus  returned  is 
further  utilized  in  other  reclamation  pro- 
jects— a  sort  of  financial  and  constructive 
])erpetual  motion,  which  does  the  most 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  Persons 
who  may  already  own  land  within  a  rec- 
lamation district  are  given  water  rights 
upon  terms  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Ultimately  the  government  re- 
ceives the  principal  of  the  investment,  at 
which  time  the  system  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  land  in  the  irrigation  district. 
Within  a  decade  after  the  Tonto  dam  and 
reclamation  system  in  Maricopa  County 
shall  be  completed,  that  greatest  of  all 
storage  systems  in  this  country,  costing 
more  than  three  millions  of  dollars,  will  be 
owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  lands  of  Salt 
Eiver  Valley.  The  title  vests  in  the  land, 
not  with  the.  individuals. 

There  are  numerous  storage  sources  in 
Arizona  not  yet  carefully  estimated  which 
will  elevate  agriculture  to  an  expansive 
])lane  on  par  with  many  Eastern  states. 
With  the  sup])ly  now  available,  more  than 
one  million  acres  may  be  irrigated  from 
the  rivers.  The  subterranean  water  sup- 
|)ly  is  abundant,  of  fine  quality  and 
within  the  range  of  utility  in  large  sub- 
divisions of  the  territory.  A  movement  is 
also  under  way  to  experiment  with  what 
Colorado  rancliers  term  dry  irrigation, 
which  is  very  dee])  sub-soiling  after  heavy 
rains.  Jloisture  is  thus  conserved  for  a 
good  seasonal  crop.  The  system  is  suc- 
cessfully practiced  in  Colorado,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  lielievo  that  thousands  of 
acres  of  semi-arid  land  in  the  southern- 
most sections  of  .\rizona  may  thus  be  made 
proihictive. 

At  this  ])resent  time  there  are  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-eiffht  irrigating  systems  in 
the  territory  supplied  by  streams.  These 
numerous  systcnis  include  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  seventv-six  miles  of  canals  and 


ditches,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  to  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  was  four  mil- 
lion, five  hundred  and  ninety-one  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  and  seventy  dollars. 

ARIZONA  RICH  IN  PRODUCTS. 

The  mountainous  formation  of  Arizona 
has  provided  many  valleys  and  mesas  and 
plateaus  which  yield  a  variety  of  products. 
Apples  grown  in  the  higher  altitudes  rival 
in  quality  those  of  the  Great  Lake  region 
of  the  East.  Oranges  in  the  equable  val- 
ley regions  of  warmth  go  upon  the  Eastern 
markets  nearly  two  months  in  advance  of 
the  California  crop,  and  at  the  highest 
])rices  received  from  any  orange  shipment 
in  the  United  States. 

Stock-raising  is  ])rofitable,  because  of 
the  extensive  range  districts  which  seldom 
fail  to  provide  ample  food  for  all  and  more 
stock  than  are  now  ranging  the  uplands. 
Xearly  three  hundred  thousand  head  of 
cattle  were  in  grazing  during  the  past 
year. 

Within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  Phoe- 
nix, the  capital  of  the  territory,  there  are 
more  ostriches  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  combined.  On  one  farm 
there  are  one  thousand  birds.  This  ranch 
is  five  times  larger  than  the  famous  ostrich 
farm  in  California;  whose  liberal  adver- 
tising policy  has  made  its  name  and  fame 
familiar  throughout  the  world. 

The  agricultural  crops  of  Arizona  in- 
clude wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn,  alfalfa  and 
the  staple  vegetables  of  market  supply. 
Alfalfa,  of  which  there  are  more  than  fifty 
thousand  acres  in  Salt  Eiver  Valley  alone, 
is  one  of  the  chief  products.  The  yield  is 
enormous  and  the  profits  large  and  cer- 
tain because  of  the  long  seasons  and 
largely  liecaiise  shipments  may  be  made 
either  West  or  East.  In  this  particular 
Arizona  occupies  a  key  position.  While 
it  is  one  of  the  far  Western  localities  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  so  directly  and 
(|uickly  connected  with  the  outside  world 
by  the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  systems  that  its  ])roducts  find  lu- 
crative sale  in  all  commercial  centers. 
Arizona  strawberries  are  a  prime  factor  in 
Los  Angeles  and  other  California  mar- 
kets. The  berries  under  high  cultivation 
in  Arizona  do  not  lose  that  distinctive 
flavor  of  the  wild  berries,  so  fondly  re- 
called by  residents  hereabout  who  were 
bovs  and  girls  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West. 
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Fruit-growing  includes  all  the  varieties 
that  may  be  successfully  raised  in  semi- 
trojiical  climes,  and  also  apples,  pears, 
peaches  and  apricots.  Dates  mature  to 
perfection  in  the  territory,  the  first  section 
in  the  country  where  the  cultivation  was 
successful. 

UNUSUAL    GEOLOGICAL    FORMATION. 

The  geology  of  Arizona  is  most  inter- 
esting. Its  mountains  are  broken  ranges, 
crags,  peaks,  and  buttes,  amorphous  and 
])innacled.  Unlike  the  continuous  Sierras 
and  mighty  breadth  of  the  Rockies,  many 
of  them  stand  as  keepers  and  watchmen 
over  the  rioting  period  of  upheaval, 
adamantine  and  resistant  of  the  attri- 
tion of  time  and  the  erosion  of  glaciers. 
The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  is  in 
a  geologic  class  of  its  own.  Xowhere  else 
on  earth  did  the  earlier  geological  periods 
leave  such  slashing,  cutting  and  breaking 
of  original  building  material  and  refor- 
nmtion  into  cathedrals,  castles,  bastions, 
and  impregnable  fortresses.  Xowhere  else 
is  there  such  evidence  of  the  force,  power 
and  might  of  water  vipon  rocks  and  soil. 
^Vhat  wrath  of  the  elements  battled  on 
that  great  Colorado  plateau  I  What  spite- 
ful upheavals  all  over  the  land  we  call 
Arizona :   and   when   it  w^as  all   over  the 


jjoace  of  God  rested  upon  the  plains,  and 
the  mountain  turrets,  minarets  and  spires, 
and,  above  all,  unto  this  day,  the  azure  of 
restfulness  and  quiet  and  love  of  the 
Maker  abideth. 

COPPER    KING    OF    MINERALS. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Arizona  are 
great,  though  the  yield  of  precious  metals 
lias  not  thus  far  made  a  phenomenal  rec- 
ord. ZSTearly  every  mountain  range  and 
butto  in  the  territory  contains  mineral 
product.  Prospecting  proceeds  in  all  lo- 
calities and  rich-paying  districts  of  per- 
manency have  been  developed.  In  1904 
the  production  of  gold  in  Arizona  was 
$.3,361,665,  and  .of  silver  $2,754,134.  Cop- 
])er  is  now  king  among  the  metals.  Elec- 
trical strides  have  required  more  than  the 
copper  mines  have  produced.  The  copper 
districts  of  fabulous  yield  and  profit  have 
shifted  in  location  several  times  in  the 
United  States.  The  upper  peninsula  dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  still  large,  was  a  few 
years  since  the  principal  cop])er  producer 
of  the  country.  Then  ^Montana  wrested 
the  palm  of  supremacy,  and  now^  Arizona 
is  the  king  of  all.  On  a  course  north- 
west by  southeast  running  through  Yava- 
]Mi,  Pinal,  Gila,  Graham  and  Cochise 
counties  copper  is  found  in  many  ranges.. 
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The  pear  is  a  fruit  staple  in  Arizona. 


In  the  former  county,  near  Prescott,  is 
the  famous  United  Verde  mine,  controlled 
by  Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  and  at  Bisbee,  in 
Cochise  County,  near  the  Mexican  border, 
is  the  great  Copper  Queen,  which  has 
made  millions  for  its  owners.  The  copper 
output  of  Arizona  in  1904  was  $34,275,- 
652. 

TIMBER   IN    ARIZONA. 

The  timber  of  Arizona  is  ample  for  the 
commercial  purposes  of  the  territory,  yel- 
low pine  predominating,  though  there  is 
standing  in  the  Black  Mesa  Eeserve,  131,- 
950,000  feet  of  superior  white  pine.  This 
great  Black  Mesa  timber  beltage  reserved 
by  proclamation  of  President  McKinley, 
comprises  2,786  square  miles,  or  1,783,040 
acres.  It  is  irregular  in  shape  and  extends 
from  near  the  Colorado  Kiver  on  the 
north  to  the  Mexican  border,  and  lies  in 
six  counties.  In  the  Mogollon  Mountains 
there  is  a  large  acreage  of  fine  oak  timber 
at  present  inaccessible. 

Mining,  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
stock-raising  are  four  sources  of  industry 
and  revenue  that  will  develop  Arizona  be- 
yond the  ken  of  present  belief.  Nature 
has  abundantly  provided  for  these  agencies 
of  man's  ambitions  and  hopes,  and  right 
well  is  man  availing  himself  of  the  gol- 
den opportunity. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  SOLID. 

Financially  the  territory  is  solid.     The 


assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1904  was 
$45,009,545.  There  are  eleven  national 
banks  and  eighteen  territorial  banks.  The 
total  deposits  in  all  the  banks  on  June  30, 
1905,  were  $10,015,846. 

Conditions  of  business  and  prospective 
enterprises  are  healthy  and  invite  capital 
and  population.  Beet  sugar  industry 
promises  large  returns  in  Salt  Eiver  Val- 
ley and  other  localities. 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Arizona  is  delightful 
and  health-giving.  The  temperature  is 
warm,  yes,  hot,  in  the  summer  months, 
but  no  warmer  than  places  on  the  coast 
six  hundred  miles  farther  north.  The 
humidity  is  so  slight  that  the  heat  is  not 
depressing.  Figures  are  prosy  but  elo- 
quent for  establishing  facts.  Here  are 
some  temperature  figures  for  Phoenix,  Ar- 
izona, located  in  the  center  of  the  terri- 
tory. The  average  mean  temperature  for 
eighteen  years  is  given  by  months:  Jan- 
uary, 49.8  degrees;  February,  54.4; 
March,  60.9;  April,  67.0;  May,  74.4; 
June,  83.9 ;  July,  90.2 ;  August,  88.2 ;  Sep- 
tember, 81.4;  October,  69.8;  November, 
58.5;  December,  52.3. 

The  average  mean  temperature  of  Pres- 
cott, for  twenty-three  years  is  52  degrees; 
Tucson,  twenty-three  years,  68;  Flag- 
staff, twelve  years,  45.8;  Yuma,  twenty- 
five  years,  72.2 ;  Dudleyville,  twelve  years, 
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65.  These  cities  and  towns  are  hundreds 
of  miles  apart,  and  the  record  shows  a 
fair  average  for  the  territory. 

There  is  rainfall  in  Arizona  every 
month  in  the  year.  In  some  localities  the 
volume  of  precipitation  is  small,  but  the 
general  average  is  much  greater  than  is 
generally  believed.    Here  is  the  record : 

Apache,  average  per  season  for  twenty- 
three  years,  17. GO  inches;  Dudleyville, 
twelve  years,  13  inches ;  Fort  Defiance,  six 
years,  12.80  inches;  Fort  Grant,  twenty- 
three  3'ears,  13.50  inches;  Fort  Huachua, 
seventeen  years,  16.20  inches;  Fort  Mo- 
have, twenty-three  years,  5.40  inches;  Or- 
acle, twelve  years,  15.90  inches;  Phoenix, 
eight  years,  6.93  inches;  Presoott,  twenty- 
three  years,  15.60  inches;  Signal,  twenty- 
three  years,  7.10  inches;  Tucson,  twenty- 
three  years,  9.80  inches;  Flagstaff,  twelve 
years,  22,96  inches;  Yuma,  twenty-five 
years,  2.97  inches.  These  figures  were  sup- 
plied by  Director  L.  N.  Jesnuofsky,  at 
Phoenix,  in  charga  of  the  Arizona  section 
of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

RAILROADS  DEVELOPED  ARIZONA. 

There  are  two  great  transcontinental 
railway  systems  in  Arizona,  and  in  all 
twenty      different      railway      companies, 


though  either  the  Santa  Fe  or  the  South- 
ern Pacific  is  the  controlling  medium  of 
nearly  all  the  shorter  lines.  In  Arizona, 
as  in  California,  the  railroad  has  been  the 
developing  factor.  The  iron  bands  which 
bring  the  border  region  in  quick  touch 
with  the  commercial  centers,  have  toned 
down  the  earlier  civilization,  preserved 
the  peace  with  Indian  tribes  which  the 
army  conquered,  and  brought  to  the  terri- 
tory the  sturdy  state-making  and  home- 
making  blood  of  the  Eastern  states  and 
Middle  West.  Fault  finders  have  an  ever- 
ready  field  for  grumbling  at  "soulless  rail- 
way corporations,"  but  men  of  broad  com- 
prehension and  liberal  minds  need  not  be 
told  that  Washington,  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  all  the  far  Western  states  and 
territories  would  still  be  vacant  spaces  on 
the  map,  regions  of  wilderness  and  fruit- 
ful only  for  wild  stories  of  danger  and 
famine,  if  railroads  had  not  crossed 
mountain  and  desert  and  penetrated  to 
fertile  plains  where  man  might  design  and 
create  empires  and  build  cities  and  estab- 
lish homes  of  God-fearing  people.  The 
railways  more  than  the  army,  or  even  the 
force  and  law  of  the  republic,  have  been 
the  great  civilizers  and  builders  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  the  West-West,  the  mountain 


The  Statehouse  grounds  at  Phoenix,   Arizona. 
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ranges,  and  the  fertile  slopes  which  meet 
Pacific  tides  and  unite  Occident  and  Ori- 
ent, the  older  with  the  newer  civilization, 
a  westward  advance  to  capture  the  com- 
merce of  the  world. 

THE   IIUMANITIKS  AUE  PATRONIZED. 

The  educational  system  of  Arizona  is 
established  upon  a  broad  policy,  including 
the  university  and  normal  school  methods, 
and  public  schools  which  combine  the  bet- 
ter Eastern  systems  with  the  advanced 
ideas  of  the  California  Common  School 
Law.  The  qualification  test  of  teachers  is 
high,  and  it  is  of  report  that  many  suc- 
cessful teachers  from  older  communities 
have  failed  to  pass  the  examinations  re- 
quired by  the  Arizonans. 

There  are  fifty-six  newspapers  in  the 
territory,  fifteen  of  which  are  published 
daily.  Many  of  these  newspapers  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  better  class  of 
Coast  and  Eastern  journals.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  tests  of  the  character  of  citi- 
zenship in  any  locality.  A  newspaper,  no 
matter  how  gifted  or  enterprising  its  ed- 
itor, cannot  rise  above  its  environments. 
As  a  community  is,  so  will  be  its  news- 
paper. They  represent  correctly  the  peo- 
ple and  their  morals,  the  enterprise  and 
the  ambition  of  city,  county,  territory  or 
state.  Arizona  may  well  permit  its 
sjdendid  citizenship  to  be  judged  by  its 
newspapers. 

There  are  twelve  women's  clubs  in  Ari- 
zona, abreast  with  all  that  is  helpful  in 
the  educational  and  social  advancement 
and  amenities  of  progressive  life.  These 
clubs  are  located  in  Bisbee,  Florence, 
Glendale,  Xogales,  Phoenix,  Prescott,  Saf- 
ford,  Tucson,  Winslow  and  Yuma. 

THE    WILD    WEST    A    BY-GONE. 

The  story  of  Arizona  in  fiction,  with 
real  life  for  basic  support,  has  not  been 
written.  The  true  drama  of  Arizona  has 
not  been  staged.  One  of  the  most  popu- 
lar playwrights  of  the  United  States  re- 
sides near  Phoenix.  5Ir.  Edwin  Barbour 
says  the  more  familiar  he  liecomes  with 
Arizona,  the  better  he  knows  its  people, 
its  conditions,  its  possibilities  of  ranch, 
mine  and  shop;  the  better  he  studies  its 
))0])ulation,  the  more  convinced  is  he  that 
justice  has  not  yet  been  done  to  Arizona 
in  poetry,  drama  or  story.  Being  well 
skilled  himself  in  the  art  and  grace  of 
tliese  three  accomplishments,  he  ought  to 
be  a  fair  judge. 

Tho  strantror  who  goes  to  Arizona  with 


mind  stored  with  tales  of  border  lawless- 
ness or  rampant  crime  or  a  rude  civiliza- 
tion will  be  agreeably  disappointed.  The 
people  who  have  made  Arizona  what  it  is 
today  are  peers  in  thought,  brain,  brawn, 
enterprise  and  ability  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  citizens  of  any  of  the  older  states 
of  the  Union.  They  are  law-abiding, 
jjrideful  people,  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
what  has  been  done,  but  who  look  forward 
to  greater  advancement  in  the  future.  In 
his  annual  report  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Hon.  J.  H.  Kibbey,  Governor  of 
Arizona,  thus  refers  to  the  respect  for  law, 
order  and  morals  which  prevails  through- 
out the  territory. 

'■'Xowhere  can  a  man  who  respects  his 
neighbor's  rights,  with  reasonably  strict 
attention  to  his  own  business,  go  about 
with  more  freedom  and  with  greater  con- 
fidence of  personal  safety  than  in  Arizona. 
Locked  and  barricaded  doors  are  in  most 
parts  of  Arizona  a  novelty.  The  profes- 
sional thief  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
territory." 

An  article  so  limited  in  space  as  this 
must  of  necessity  touch  upon  general  con- 
ditions without  elaboration.  There  are  so 
many  excellent  phases  of  Arizona  life, 
conditions  and  resources,  so  many  things 
that  arc  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
United  States,  that  several  cha])ters  of 
new  mention  might  be  made  that  would 
contribute  to  general  knowledge  of  a  ter- 
ritory which  in  time  will  add  a  bright 
star  to  the  constellation  of  states  of  the 
Xation.  The  present  population  is  esti- 
mated to  be  170,000,  an  increase  of  50,000 
since  the  federal  census  of  1900.  The 
])roposition  to  admit  Xew  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona as  one  state  is  radically  and  wisely 
opposed  by  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory.  They  want  state- 
hood for  themselves  or  territorial  govern- 
ment until  such  time  as  congress  may  see 
fit  to  admit  the  territory  upon  its  own 
merits.  The  people  who  builded  Arizona 
from  desert  wastes,  who  have  developed 
vast  mineral  resources,  who  have  estab- 
lished educational  advantages  -of  the  high- 
est standard,  who  assi.sted  in  wresting  the 
country  from  the  savagery  of  Indian  war- 
fare, who  have  made  railways  profitable 
and  cities  and  hamlets  desirable  for  homes, 
good  living  and  thrifty  business,  are  loyal 
to  Arizona  and  want  no  exjiansion  or  con- 
traction of  territorial   limits. 

Arizona  is  a  land  of  jiromise,  a  territory 
of  achievement,  and  a  country  of  fulfill- 
ment. 


Five   Finger   Rock,    a   unique   natuial   scene   near   the    Standard   mines,    Cima,    California. 


LD  miners  are  fond  of 
saying  "Mines  are  made, 
not  found";  by  which 
they  mean  that  after 
found  there  is  much  to 
do  to  make  a  mine.  Few, 
indeed,  are  the  instances 
where  large  returns  ha\e  been  had  from 
hmited  or  surface  workings.  Scotty,  the 
spectacular  Death  Valley  miner,  may 
have  such  a  mine,  a  veritable  treasure 
house  of  precious  metals  from  which  at 
any  time  he  may  take  the  cost  of  a  record- 
breaking  train  across  the  continent,  or 
the  purchase  price  of  a  collar  studded  with 
diamonds  for  his  dog;  I  do  not  say  that 
he  has,  or  that  he  has  not.  But  with  rare 
exceptions  the  millionaire  mine-owner,  the 
successful  operator,  and  the  business  man 
holding  his  bunch  of  dividend-paying 
stock  certificates  are  each  taking  out  their 
profits  from  a  mine  that  was  found  and 
made. 

A^liere  a  gold  mine  can  produce,  and 
does  produce,  fabulously  rich  ore,  strange 
to  say  mining  men  are  afraid  of  it.  Ex- 
perience has  tauglit  them  that  many  such 


have  their  values  concentrated  and  con- 
gested into  a  small  area  of  ore,  and  that  a 
mine  of  this  kind  will  have  a  short  life. 

The  ideal  mining  property  is  one 
where  there  is  a  large  body  of  low-grade 
ore.  To  be  sure,  a  large  body  of  high- 
grade  ore  is  better.  But  given  ore  enough, 
with  any  value,  and  reasonable  conditions 
for  working  it,  such  as  accessibility,  fuel, 
water  and  lalwr,  American  genius  will  ex- 
tract the  value  at  a  profit.  It  is  in  that 
sense  that  mines  are  made,  not  found-. 

What  the  skilled  engineer  or  the  ex- 
perienced mine  operator  wants  is  a  place 
where  he  can  go  down,  down,  down,  and 
get  under,  stope  out  and  haul  up  the  per- 
])endicular  shaft,  tons,  and  hundreds  of 
tons,  and  thou.sands  of  tons  of  ore  with  a 
reasonable  value  in  it.  And  so,  when  the 
surface  outcropping  or  indication  has 
warranted  the  prospector  in  making  an 
opening,  and  when  that  opening  has  been 
followed  by  the  discovery  shaft  simk  to  a 
reasonable  depth  and  showing  a  sound, 
strong  ledge  going  down  and  having  val- 
ues in  it,  the  mine  has  been  found.  Then 
the  real  work  of  jnaking  a  mine  hais  begun.. 
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The  discovery   shaft. 


The  skilled  miner  will  then  do  two  keep  testing  his  ores.  By  the  assay  fur- 
things.  First,  he  will  keep  deepening  his  nace,  if  he  has  no  better  method,  he  will 
shaft,  sinking  further  down  all  the  time;  keep  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  his  mine, 
and  second,  while  he  is  doing  this  he  will  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  it  is  of  the  ut- 


Shlpplnv  ore  to  the  smelter  to  be  treated  before  erectingr  an  expensive   machinery   plant. 
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The  ore  having  yielded  rich  values  by  sincltev  test,  the  erection  of  machinery  begrins. 

most  importance  to  him  to  know  what  Wliile  assays  play  an  important  part 
kind  of  ore  his  men  are  taking  out.  The  and  an  essential  part  in  mining  opera- 
eye  cannot  often  tell  this — the  furnace  tions,  it  is  the  actual  returns  in  the  way 
never  fails.  of  a  New  York  or  San  Francisco  draft 


The  camp  now  begins  to  assume  the  appearance   of  a  typical   mining  community. 


Kr.  William  V.  HoUey,  of  Los  Angeles,   president  of  the  General   Securities  Company,   type  of  a  rare  but 
valuable  combination   of   skill    in   both   mining   and   business   affairs, 


Mr.  J.  E.  Meyer,  of  Los  Angeles,  president  of  the  Standard  Mines  Company  type  of  a  successful  business- 
mining:  man  in  California. 
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Panorama   showing   lay   of   characteristic   mining   country 


from  the  smelter  that  enables  the  miner 
to  proceed  on  a  dead  certainty.  The  assay 
only  tells  the  miner  how  much  metal  there 
is  in  the  ore;  the  smelter  tells  him  how 
much  profit  there  is  in  it.  Therefore, 
when  the  developing  owner  knows  his  part, 
he  gets  a  shipment  of  one  or  two  cars  of 
ore  into  the  smelter  as  soon  as  possible. 


If  the  returns  are  satisfactory,  the  shaft 
keeps  on  going  down. 

In  due  course  the  shaft  gets  down  its 
hundreds  of  feet.  Drifts  have  been  run 
from  it  at  different  levels  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  accumulated  ore  continues 
to  go  to  the  smelter  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  meantime  the  financial  backers 


Panorama   showing    characteristic   mining   country  after 
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in   California   and   Nevada — Development   just   l)e?un, 

have  not  been  idle.  They  have  consulted 
with  their  engineer  or  superintendent ;  or, 
if  they  are  mining  men,  have  carefully  in- 
spected the  mine  themselves.  They  have 
been  consulting  makers  of  machinerj',  and 
obtaining  prices;  and  all  the  time  they 
are  raising  money,  either  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  or  by  selling  some  of  the  treas- 


ury stock,  or  both.  The  result  of  all  this 
is  that  by  the  time  the  superintendent  is 
ready  for  it,  a  complete  equipment  of 
machinery  is  on  the  ground,  accompanied 
by  a  man  from  the  factory  to  install  it. 

Then  the  camp  begins  to  grow  in  ear- 
nest. More  miners  are  added;  additional 
!al)orers  for  surface  work  are  secured,  as 


Tansformation   wronght   by    skiUful   mining   operators. 
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well  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths  and  me- 
chanics; a  bunk  and  boarding-house  is 
built;  more  tents  or  cabins  go  up  around 
the  shaft,  and  the  camp  takes  on  the  air 
of  an  active  and  prosperous  community. 
Then  the  ore  trains  leave  the  camp  every 
day  or  oftener,  carrying  endless  sacks  of_ 
ore  to  the  smelter;  the  drafts  which  the 
company  receives  from  the  latter  grow 
larger  and  larger;  and  the  mine  has  been 
made. 

Perhaps  the  ore  will  be  smelted  on  the 
ground.  When  this  is  done,  the  profits  are 
larger  still,  as  all  transportation  charges 
are  saved,  and  the  profits  which  go  to  the 
smelter  company  remain  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  operating  company,  to  swell  dividends 
to  the  shareholders.  And  then  the  whole 
operation  is  simplified.  Construction 
work  is  over.  It  is  a  matter  of  taking 
do■\^'n  ore,  keeping  new  ground  developed, 
and  smelting  the  ore  hoisted  to  the  sur- 
face.    The  fires  of  the  smelter  can  be  re- 


lied upon  to  operate  on  the  fluxed  mass 
with  a  certainty  of  bringing  to  the  owners 
tlieir  full  and  just  reward. 


To  invest  wisely  in  a  mine,  know  your 
man  or  your  men,  and  know  your  prop- 
erty where  you  can.  Go  in  person  to  see 
the  property.  If  you  cannot  do  so,  invest 
on  the  action  and  recommendation  of 
other  investors  who  occupy  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  matter  that  you  do. 

Great  as  the  mining  industry  is,  the 
future  holds  still  greater  successes  in  store 
for  it.  Second  only  to  agriculture  in  be- 
neficence to  mankind,  it  leads  in  profit 
per  man  and  per  dollar  engaged  in  it.  And 
the  present  feeling  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  withhold  money  from  Wall  street 
investments,  including  insurance,  means 
that  a  vast  volume  of  new  capital  will  be 
seeking  its  useful  and  successful  activity 
in  making  new  mines,  and  in  enlarging 
old  ones. 


The    incesftant    work    underground. 


One  of  the  most  popular  forms  of  oiit- 
door  life  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  especially 
in  Southern  waters,  is  yachting;  and  the 
I)eople  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and 
vicinity  are  heginning  to  realize  that  they 
are  greatly  favored  in  being  able  to  enjoy 


this  sport  through  a  twelve-month  season, 
while  the  yachtsmen  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  Great  Lakes  are  limited  to  six  months 
out  of  the  year  at  most.  Sir  Thomas  Lip- 
ton  has  given  a  considerable  impetus  to 
yachting  by  presenting  a  perpetual  chal- 


Fla^ship  Lurline,   Commodore  H.   H.   Sinclair,    South  Coast  Yacht  Club. 
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lenge  cup  to  the  Pacific  Coast  yaclitsmen, 
to  be  raced  for  annually.    The  San  DiegO; 
Yacht  Club  is  the  custodian  of  this  cup, 
and  the   deed   of  gift  provides   that  thai 
races  for  the  trophy  must  be  held  at  San  '•'■ 
Diego  each  year,  and  that  the  winner  shall 
have  .possession  of  the  cup  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
must  return  it  to  the  club  for  the  nea 
race.     Two  races  have  thus  far  been  held 
for  the  cup,  in  August,  1904,  and  July^^^;' 
1905,  and  both  were  won  by  the  Detroit,  a?" 
yacht  purchased  in  Michigan  and  shipped 
to  this  coast  especially  to  compete  for  the- 
Lipton  cup.    The  Detroit  is  now  owned  by 
Captain  Byron   Erkenbrecher,  a  member 


Sloop   Fartola,   S.    0.    Y.    C,    Rear-Admiral    Eugene   Overton. 


Sloop  Mischief,  S.  C.  Y,  C. 


The   Sir  Thomas  Lipton  Perpetual  Challenge  Cup. 
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of  the  South  Coast  Yacht  Club,  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  has  possession  of  the  Lip- 
ton  cup  for  this  year. 

The  leading  Southern  organization  is 
the  South  Coast  Yacht  Club,  which  has  its 
anchorage  and  clubhouse  at  Terminal  Is- 
land, near  San  Pedro.  It  is  composed 
mainly  of  Los  Angeles  people,  and  at  the 
present  time  its  membership  is  about  two 
hundred.  The  club  was  organized  in  1901, 
and  there  are  now  some  forty  yachts  in 
their  fleet.  H.  H.  Sinclair,  of  Los  An- 
geles, is  the  commodore;  Evan  E.  Evans, 
vice-commodore,  and  Eugene  Overton, 
rear-commodore  and  secretary. 

Commodore  Sinclair  has  the  largest 
schooner-yacht  on  the  Pacific  Coast — the 
Lurline,  of  fifty  tons — in  which  he  has 
taken  many  a  cruise  in  Southern  waters. 
In  the  early  part  of  1904  he  took  his  fam- 
ily on  a  seven-months'  trip  to  the  Hawai- 


ian Islands,  Tahiti,  and  Samoa.  The  Lur- 
line will  be  a  competitor  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Honolulu ocean  cruising  race  next 
April,  and  the  commodore  is  also  contem- 
plating a  cruise  around  the  world. 

The  South  Coast  Yacht  Club  has  se- 
cured a  number  of  perpetual  trophy  cups. 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  fleet  the 
sloops  Portola,  Venus  and  Mischief  may 
be  mentioned.  Venus  and  Mischief  have 
taken  many  prizes  in  closely  contested 
races  at  San  Pedro,  and  were  both  com- 
petitors for  the  Lipton  cup.  Another  cel- 
ebrated Southern  California  vessel  is  the 
schooner-yacht  Eamona,  owned  by  Cap- 
tain Douglas  White,  flying  the  pennant  of 
the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. At  least  four  new  challengers  are 
now  being  built  for  the  Lipton  cup  race, 
which  will  be  held  at  San  Diego  next  July. 


Seven  trophies  of  the  South  Coast  Yacht  Club,   Los  Angelei. 
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The  fine  weather,  fair  winds,  and  phos- 
phorescent water  of  the  South  Pacific 
make  ideal  yachting,  and  the  time  is  not 


far  distant  when  this  delightful  sport  will 
have  as  man}'  devoted  followers  here  as 
on  the  Atlantic. 


sloop  Detroit,   Captain  Byron  Eckenbrecker,   winner  cup   1904-05, 


SUCCESS 


It  is  not,  always,  to  have  willed  thy  gain ; 
It  is  not  always  to  have  gained  thy  will ; 
But  rather  is  it,  always  to  have  caught 
The  present  moment  from  time's  flying  wheel, 
And  tossed  it,  unregretted,  to  the  past, 
Stamped  with  the  highest  purpose  of  thy  soul. 

— Clara  BusKnell  Castle 


IMPRESSIONS 


By   Cnarles  Erskine   Scott  ^^ood 
NONE  IS  FREE,  WHERE  ALL  ARE  NOT  FREE 


The  Best  Books  in  tte   ^Vorld 


AM  obliged  to  write 
these  impressions  hasti- 
ly, as  I  run.  I  say  this 
to  excuse  particularly 
the  inevitable  lack  of 
thoroughness  in  discuss- 
ing so  wide  a  subject  as 
the  best  books,  which  I  have  been  asked  to 
do.  I  am  not  very  competent  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  as  .1  believe  every  one's  free  opin- 
ion is  of  some  value,  I  say,  offhand,  that 
I  believe  the  world's  valuable  literature 
is  divided  into  two  classes :  Eoetry  and 
Truth,  or  works  of  the  Imagination  and 
of  Science.  History  ought  to  be  a  work 
of  truth,  but  often  it  is  one  of  imagina- 
tion, and  usually  chronicles  the  battles 
between  rival  monarchs  of  no  great  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  advance  of 
humanit)',  rarely  noticing  the  slow  evo- 
lution of  the  common  man  and  of  social 
and  political  institutions.  The  moralists 
write  truth,  or  they  are  not  moralists, 
but  they  are  truly  poets,  for  their  power 
is  from  the  imagination.  Socrates, 
Buddha,  Confucius,  Jesus,  Mohammed, 
and  the  writers  of  Israel  were  poets.  They 
were  men.  Just  men,  such  as  you  and 
I  (which  is  the  greatest  hope  for  you  and 
me),  but  men  truly  inspired,  seeing  truth 
through  their  transcendent  imaginations. 
I  think  every  one  should  know  as  lit- 
erature, the  Bible  (especially  Christ's 
own  utterances),  the  Dialogues  of  So- 
crates, the  Teachings  of  Buddha,  the 
Maxims  of  Confucius,  and  the  sermons 
and  rhapsodies  of  Mohammed.  To  even 
superficially  know  these  helps  us  to  a 
broader  conception  of  religion  and  a  hum- 
bler conception  of  our  particular  selves 
and  our  particular  religion.  Eenan's  Life 
of  Jesus  is  poetical,  as  any  sympathetic 
treatment  of  that  life  must  be,  and  be- 
cause of  the  sidelights  it  sheds  on  that 
life,  seems  to  me  a  fifth  gospel.  When  it 
comes  to  exact  truth  or  science,  the  stu- 
dent must  specialize  and  the  average  man 
must  be  content  to  know  that  the  earth 


is  not  flat.  There  are  plenty  of  manuals 
and  school  books  in  astronomy,  chemis- 
try, geology  and  mineralogy  and  physics 
in  general,  but  to  my  mind  the  most  im- 
portant tested  and  attested  truth  is  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  origin  of 
species,  because  it  not  only  is  a  part  of 
universal  truth,  but  it  helps  man  to  place 
himself  in  Nature — which  is  far  more 
important  to  him  than  to  know  that  the 
sun  also  moves. 

The  theory  of  evolution,  like  everything 
else,  is  itself  an  evolution.  Both  geology 
and  astronomy  struck  great  blows  at  dog- 
ma and  error,  as  may  be  read  in  White's 
Warfare  of  Science  and  Religion,  or  Dra- 
per's Conflict  Between  Science  and  Relig- 
ion, but  the  theory  of  life,  which  culmi- 
nated in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
theory  of  evolution,  is  the  great  truth  of 
our  own  day,  and  finally  has  enabled  us 
to  unfetter  ourselves  from  the  moral  as 
well  as  physical  ignorance  with  which 
religious  myths  had  bound  the  world.  This 
theory  in  its  general  lines  is  now  a  dem- 
onstrated truth,  and  a  person  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  it  is  ignorant,  whatever 
other  knowledge  he  may  possess.  There- 
are  many  treatises,  but  Hegel's  Evolution 
of  Man,  and  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man  and 
The  Origin  of  Species  ought  to  give  a  fair 
understanding  of  the  matter.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Fran- 
cis Bacon  ought  to  be  read  because  they 
are  pioneers  in  the  search  for  truth,  an.T 
Bacon  is  the  father  of  the  method  of  in- 
quiry which  tests  every  theory  by  known 
facts  in  nature,  evolving  the  theory  from 
the  testimony  of  aggregated  facts,  not 
suppressing  facts  to  suit  theory  or  "faith."' 
The  present  sum  of  the  world's  gleanings; 
of  truth  can  be  glanced  at  without  read- 
ing these  men,  but  each  is  so  great  an 
expression  of  what  man  can  be,  and  each 
has  so  fine  a  literary  style,  that  their 
works  ought  to  be  classed  as  literature  as 
well  as  science. 

It  is  the  ideal  which  will  ever  draw  the 
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heart  of  man.  That  which  is  real  will  not 
stir  his  sonl.  It  is  from  his  dreams  he 
will  get  pleasure,  stimulus  and  hope.  De- 
pend upon  it,  when  you  have  got  the  most 
realistic  realism,  you  have  got  the  most 
worthless  thing  obtainable.  Photography 
is  not  art.  Realism  is  not  poetry.  Nor  is 
the  inner  and  eternal  heart  of  man  con- 
cerned in  one  generation  with  the  unhap- 
py problems  which  beset  another  genera- 
tion. I  believe  Bernard  Shaw  a  strong 
writer  and  most  moral,  if  to  preach  and 
teach  against  immorality  be  moral.  I 
smile  at  the  liowl  which  goes  up  against 
him  because  he  says  from  the  stage  by  his 
characters  what  every  clergyman  who 
thinks  is  trying  to  say  from  his  pulpit.  I 
sympathize  with  Shaw  as  a  moralist  and 
a  teacher,  but  he  writes  his  own  death 
sentence  as  an  immortal  when  he  becomes 
a  preacher  and  a  realist  and  a  dealer  in 
problems.  I  say  this  on  general  principles. 
I  am  not  very  familiar  with  Shaw's  work, 
but  I  do  not  know  an  immortal  work  in 
all  literature  which  in  its  essence  is  a  dis- 
tinct tract  against  some  particular  social 
or  political  evil.  "Nicholas  Nickleby," 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "Very  Hard 
Cash,"  "L'Assommoir,"  are  books  of  our 
time  with  a  purpose,  by  authors  of  very 
varying  genius,  and  the  more  dominant 
the  purpose,  the  less  the  art;  the  less  the 
value  as  literature,  the  more  impossible 
the  immortality.  Nor  does  the  world  con- 
cern itseft  about  dialect  and  such  ephem- 
eral tricks,  but  the  world  as  a  world,  spin- 
ning ceaselessly  beneath  the  stars,  has 
only  listened  to — and,  in  my  opinion,  will 
only  listen  to — works  of  pure  imagination 
which  deal  with  the  universal  passions 
and  which  open  visions  of  beauty  or  no- 
bility, or  tragedy  or  humor.  The  world 
craves  to  put  by  its  own  daily  misery  and 
laugh,  or  forget  its  sordid  everyday  trag- 
edy in  an  heroic  one  which  fires  the  soul. 
or  be  soothed  with  dreams  of  beauty  and 
stimulated  by  a  nobility  greater  than  reali- 
ty has  ever  shown.  Love  and  death,  and 
between  these  two  the  ceaseless  and  ever- 
changeful  play  of  the  great  universal  hu- 
man heart,  seen  not  by  the  microscope, 
but  through  the  eyes  of  man's  imagina- 
tion— these  are  the  world  works  for  all 
time.  This  is  why  men  like  Bret  Harte 
and  Kipling,  Zola  and  Ibsen  seize  a  gen- 
eration by  main  force  and  tlien  dwindle 
away.  They  are  local,  temjwrary,  real. 
They  do  not  deal  in  the  ideal  and  the  uni- 


versal. Nor  is  their  dialect  or  their  re- 
sult, beautiful.  Art  is  form — and  beauty. 
The  greatest  man  America  has  produced 
in  literature,  Whitman,  in  his  rebellion 
against  honeyed  commonplace  and  arti- 
ficial symmetry,  has  disregarded  form  too 
much,  and,  to  my  mind,  is  by  just  that 
much  less  apt  to  be  eternally  great.  He 
is  a  rugged  mountain :  big,  strong,  simple 
and  earth  rooted,  and  in  him  is  much 
ore,  and  on  hini  many  shady  groves  and 
clear  springs,  but  all  is  not  glazed  by  the 
beautiful  atmosphere  of  a  true  poetic  form. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  he  remains  the  great, 
calm  mountain,  untouched  by  the  spoil- 
ing ax.  Whitman  made  a  new  epoch.  In- 
stead of  dwindling,  he  is  expanding,  and 
will  continue  to  expand.  He  brought  into 
the  nineteenth  century  a  primeval  force 
and  made  himself  the  Homer  of  its  every- 
day life.  He  is  real,  only  to  be  ideal.  The 
analytical  realist  who  is  only  real  will  die. 
No  one  ever  knew  any  of  the  great  charac- 
ters of  literature.  Gluttons  there  are,  and 
wine-bibbers,  sensualists  and  wits,  and 
humorists  and  cowards  and  braggarts,  but 
who  ever  knew  a  Falstaff?  Who  ever  knew 
a  Don  Quixote,  a  Sancho  Panza,  a  Panta- 
gruel,  or  a  Tony  Weller?  Yet  they  are  so 
real  we  expect  to  find  their  graves.  So 
ideal,  they  have  never  existed.  Humor  and 
the  ideal  are  the  immortal  essences.  Not 
the  hard,  miserable  daily  facts  of  life. 

In  selecting  literature  for  its  original 
worth,  a  thing  to  be  considered  is  wheth- 
er a  disciple  is  so  close  an  imitator  of  his 
master  as  to  be  wholly  contained  in  the 
master.  I  know  people  who  prefer  the 
Aeneid  to  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  but  to  my 
mind  the  pale  young  consumptive  of  Man- 
tua was  projecting  himself  from  the  court 
of  Augustus  back  into  an  heroic  age,  and 
this  imparts  an  artificiality  to  the  epic — 
while  the  authors  of  the  Iliad  were  bring- 
ing the  heroes  of  tradition  forward  into 
their  own  day,  and  the  whole  work  tlirobs 
with  the  life  and  is  covered  with  the  blood 
and  dust  of  personal  experience,  yet, 
throughout  we  walk  with  gods  and  demi- 
gods, we  live  in  the  ideal.  But  in  the 
Eclogues  and  Georgics,  Virgil,  though  in- 
debted to  Theocritus,  is  also  very  much 
himself;  he  is  at  home,  the  lover  of  nature 
anrT  of  pastoral  life.  So  I  say  in  tlie  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  we  get  the  Aeneid  and  more, 
but  in  Theocritiis  we  do  not  get  all  of  the 
Eclogiies  and  Georgics.  In  fact,  all  Ro- 
man literature,  art  and  philosophy,  were 
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modeled  on  a  Greek  foundation  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  Greek  original  is  more  satisfy- 
ing. Hudibras,  Gil  Bias,  Pickwick  and 
Tartarin  of  Tarascon  are  some  of  the  nu- 
merous progeny  of  Don  Quixote.  Gil  Bias, 
Tartarin  and  Pickwick  and  the  Wellers 
are  originals,  but  all  the  humor  of  all  of 
them,  and  more,  is  in  the  masterpiece  of 
Cervantes.  Some  people  tell  me  they  can- 
not read  Don  Quixote.  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  a  book  which  can  be  read  easily, 
without  mental  effort  or  stimulus  to 
thought,  is  an  ephemeral  book,  no  matter 
how  clever  and  amusing  it  may  be.  Every 
really  great  work  is  a  recreation  but  is 
also  a  study  and  cannot  ever  be  put  aside 
as  drained  dry.  A  necessity  for  mental 
effort  in  order  to  enjoy  a  book  is  a  credit  to 
the  book,  and  a  book  which  may  be  com- 
pletely devoured  without  a  stop  is  a  con- 
fection, and  not  of  immortal  stuff.  That 
is  why  I  fancy  so  few  people  today  really 
read  the  world's  best  literature.  Then,  too, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  while  more 
people  can  now  read,  probably  the  number 
who  really  care  for  the  very  heights  of 
literature  is  relatively  less  than  formerly, 
when  literature  was  scarce  and  precious. 
Learning  to  read  and  spell  by  no  means 
enlarges  a  person's  mind  or  exalts  his 
taste. 

Nothing  will  live  but  truth.  The  truth 
of  the  physical  world  and  the  truth  of  the 
imagination.  The  phj'sical  truth  is,  in- 
deed, in  a  sense,  real ;  and  the  imaginative 
truth  is  ideal;  satisfying  that  pathetic 
thirst  in  the  heart  of  man  for  laughter  and 
for  better  and  deeper  than  this  life  can 
ever  know.  There  may  be  in  great  litera- 
ture a  deeper  terror  and  villainy  than  life 
affords,  but  it  will  be  also  a  dark  back- 
ground upon  which  shines  by  opposition  a 
purer  virtue  and  nobility. 

So,  to  sum  it  up,  poetry  is  the  only  im- 
mortal thing,  and  poetry  is  dead.  The 
book  publishers  will  tell  you,  "there  is  no 
money  in  poetr}^,"  and  there  is  not.  Not 
only  none  for  the  humble  followers,  but 
none  for  the  great  masters.  This  is  a 
transition  and  an  economic  period.  There 
are  no  wars  with  flying  banners  and  glit- 
tering hosts — not  Achilles  in  flying  car, 
his  helmet  streaming  its  horse-tail  plume. 
Not  the  wars  of  kings  against  kings  for 
the  gain  of  kings  and  fair  dames,  but  wars 
for  the  people's  rights,  and  there  is  the 
insistent  idea  that  all  war  of  today  is 
waste.     It  is  civilization  against  civiliza- 


tion; unnecessary,  sordid,  unpoetic.  The 
valor  of  the  hero  of  today  is  that  of  a 
grimy  hero,  dying  gallantly  but  commer- 
cially beneath  some  great  iron  horse  be- 
longing to  a  corporation  as  mechanical  and 
steel-ribbed  as  the  ruthless  engine.  Valor 
aiid  heroism  are  not  wanting  in  our  time. 
Men  still  give  their  lives  for  duty  or  for 
another,  and  greater  love  than  this  hath 
no  man  shown.  But  the  setting  is  un- 
beautiful.  Men  still  draw  drowning  girls 
from  the  water,  but  it  had  been  better  they 
had  drowned.  Poetry  is  not  stimulated  in 
us.  The  drama  of  our  present  life  is  be- 
ing acted  in  a  sordid  atmosphere  of  unde- 
served wealth  and  undeserved  poverty — 
vulgar  wealth  and  squalid  poverty  which 
the  heart  of  man  no  longer  accepts  as  God- 
ordained,  but  is  awake  to  its  inherent  in- 
justice. Men  cannot  sing  of  bank  accounts 
or  of  stinking  rags,  of  coin  sacks  or  the 
sunken  cheeks  from  a  sweat  shop;  men 
cannot  sing  when  a  sense  of  injustice  is  the 
great  national  thought.  Beauty  is  one 
of  the  elements  of  immortality;  and  the 
men  of  soul  today  are  busy  with  preaching 
upon  hard  economic  problems,  concerned 
with  undeserved  hunger  and  cold  and 
weeping  over  friendless  girls  of  sixteen 
and  seventeen  who  kill  themselves  because 
the  social  and  religious  Moloch  has  set  its 
iron  face  toward  them  and  said  that  to  be 
a  mother  without  license  is  to  live  cast  out 
into  hell  and  to  die  forever  damned.  Our 
cheap  and  money-grabbing  age  seeks  the 
thinnest  gruel,  .vulgar  amusement,  cheap 
amusement,  easy  amusement,  and  the 
cheap  novel  and  the  cheap  musical  hash 
flourish.  ,  Therefore,  there  is  no  money  in 
poetry  and  it  will  always  be  that  there  is 
no  poetry  in  money. 

I  would  rather  give  free  expression  to 
myself  than  to  have  riches,  fame,  power, 
or  anything  in  life  obtainable.  There  is 
not  one  free  man.  No  one  thinks  aloud. 
No  one,  even  in  the  secrecy  of  his  own 
soul,  lets  his  thoughts  bud  and  blossom  in 
natural  freedom.  No  one  does  in  all  things 
as  he  himself  really  thinks  best.  The 
daily  act  is  not  the  free  expression  of 
the  inmost  thought."  To  be  orthodox,  to 
be  approved  of  the  many,  to  be  dominated 
by  the  aggregate  of  popular  thought,  as 
colorless  and  as  cowardly  as  his  own — that 
is  the  lot  of  modern  man.  Even  the  pup- 
pies and  the  colts  are  freer  than  he.  And 
yet,  the  joy  of  self-expression  is  the  very 
joy  of  life.    It  is  the  joy  of  individuality — 


VIEWS 

By  William  Bittle  Wells 


Unending  ^iVarfare 


There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  conclu- 
sive struggle  between  the  forces  of  cor- 
ruption and  righteousness.  In  the  great 
contest  between  good  and  evil,  right  and 
wrong,  the  battle  has  been  raging  since 
the  world  began,  and  it  must  continue  as 
long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same. 
The  end  can  come  by  a  radical  readjust- 
ment of  human  thought  and  motive — at 
once  impossible  and  chimerical.  Yet  the 
wiorld  is  growing  better.  Progress  is  be- 
ing made.  But  it  is  because  one  man,  one 
set  of  men,  one  nation  has  marshalled  the 
forces  of  thought  and  progress  and  light 
against  the  forces  of  darkness  and  despair, 
and  fought  and  bled  and  died,  that  good 
and  freedom  and  righteousness  should  pre- 
vail, rather  than  evil  and  tyranny  and 
oorruption.  So,  as  we  look  down  through 
the  ages,  upon  every  side  we  see  the  ear- 
marks of  this  awful  unending  struggle, 
and  men  stand  out  as  really  great  men, 
strong  men,  as  they  have  hindered  or 
helped  the  truth,  and  as  they  have  brought 
Light  into  men's  minds  and  lives  and  ac- 
tions. 

Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
battle — a  battle  for  decency  in  public  of- 
fice, honesty  in  positions  of  public  trust, 
civic  righteousness,  preservation  of  our 
national  life.  A  significant  victory — the 
most  significant,  we  believe,  in  half  a  cen- 
tury— has  been  won.  But  it  is  not  final. 
It  means  greater  effort,  more  self-sacri- 
fice in  the  future — eternal  vigilance,  if 
the  ground  gained  is  not  to  be  retaken 
unawares.  Yet  there  are  apparently  well- 
meaning  men  today  who  pooh-hoo  every 
victory  for  righteousness,  inasmuch  as  the 
"reaction"  must  take  place.  The  "reac- 
tion!" What  is  this  reaction  if  it  is  not 
the  getting  together  of  boodlers,  corrup- 
tionists,  schemers,  dissolute  and  disloyal 
politicians,  whose  selfish  and  unrighteous 
aims  would  corrupt  and  bankrupt  our 
cities,  bring  our  states  into  shame  and  dis- 
repute, and  even  wreck  the  sacred  founda- 
tion-stones of  our  national  life  and  bring 


it  to  degradation  and  ruin !  Eeaction  for- 
sooth !  Name  it  aright.  It  is  the  apathy 
of  decency  and  the  alertness  of  evil.  It 
is  the  unending  warfare  between  right- 
eousness and  corruption — the  beginning 
of  the  turn  of  the  tide  when  devils  and 
politicians  will  have  their  day  of  triumph. 
The  question  with  men  is.  Upon  what  side 
are  you  going  to  fight?  Unfortunately 
this  is  so.  There  ought  not  to  be  any 
question  at  all  about  it.  Every  decent  man 
ought  to  stand  for  decency.  Every  intel- 
ligent man  ought  to  know  that  righteous- 
ness is  better  than  unrighteousness;  that 
honor  is  better  than  dishonor;  that  hon- 
esty is  not  the  best  policy — it  is  the  only 
policy.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  every 
patriotic  man  in  private  life,  every  sen- 
ator and  congressman,  would  guard  his 
national  honor,  the  integrity  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  great  nation,  as  he  would 
his  own  life.  But  this  unending  struggle 
must  go  on  among  high  and  low,  in  state 
and  national  council  chambers,  in  the  se- 
cret rooms  of  life  insurance  companies,  in 
all  forms  of  business,  in  all  human  activi- 
ties. Yet  the  problem  is  simple — almost 
foolishly  simple — a  choice  between  good 
and  evil.  Strange,  passing  strange,  that 
men,  men  should  deliberately  choose  that 
evil  and  not  good  should  prevail !  Today, 
however,  this  nation  has  struck  the  ring- 
ing note  of  righteousness,  and  at  this  sea- 
son that  marks  the  advent  of  a  new  year 
of  hope  and  promise,  there  ought  to  be  a 
deep,  reverent  reconsecration  of  every 
American  whose  soul-  contains  a  love  for 
this  great  nation,  and  its  glorious  and  in- 
spiring history,  to  the  end  that  this  repub- 
lic shall  endure;  that  corruption  shall  be 
eliminated  and  that  the  patriotic  fire  of  his 
ancestors  shall  glow  in  his  veins  with  re- 
newed vigor.  The  great  struggle  for 
righteousness  shall  then  not  want  for  men 
vfho  will  fight  with  unquenchable  ardor 
and  enthusiasm  in  a  greater  battle  and  a 
greater  cause  than  even  liberty  itself. 


PASADENA,  THE  BEAUTIFUL 


By  D.  W.  CooliJge 


ASADENA  an 
Indian  word,  sig 
nif\'ing  Crown  or 
Key  of  the  Valley, 
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San     Gabriel    valley, 
the     Sierra     Madre 

tains  in  California,  900  feet  above 
the  ocean  and  about  700  feet  above  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  The  lofty  mountains 
keep  off  the  cold  winds  from  the  north, 
while  it  is  open  on  the  south  to  the  cool 
and  invigorating  breezes  from  the  ocean, 
which  lose  their  superabundant  moist- 
ure before  reaching  its  elevation  in  pass- 
ing over  some  eighteen  miles  of  country 
between  it  and  the  ocean. 

The  soil  upon  which  the  city  is  built  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  of  a  gravelly  charac- 
ter, drainage  is  perfect,  and  there  are  no 
miasmatic  or  z3fmotic  diseases.  Children 
are  remarkably  free  from  ailments  that 
afflict  them  in  less  favored  climates, 
while  the  general  out-of-door  life  led  by 
young  and  old  has  an  excellent  effect  in 
promoting  healthfulness.  The  reputation 
of  Pasadena  as  a  health  resort  annually 
brings  many  people  from  colder  climates. 

THE   FIRST   SETTLERS. 

In  1874  a  number  of  families  from 
Indiana  located  at  the  head  of  the  San 
Gabriel  valley,  where  Pasadena  now  is, 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  fruit  rais- 
ing. They  selected  this  site  because  of 
its  picturesqueness,  fertile  soil,  abundance 
of  pure  mountain  water,  and  ideal  cli- 
mate, summer  and  winter.  San  Gabriel, 
five  miles,  and  Los  Angeles,  ten  miles 
away,  were  the  distributing  points  for 
their  products,  and  I  am  sure  that  these 
pioneers  never  had  it  in  mind  to  found 
a  city.  However,  colonists  began  to  pour 
in,  and  it  was  soon  found  advisable  to  es- 
tablish a  blacksmith  shop  and  general 
store,  and  l)y  1880  the  town  of  Pasadena 
had  391  people. 

From  1885  to  1887  occurred  the  famous 
"boom."  The  country  for  miles  in  every 
direction  was  staked  out  in  town  lots  and 


it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  hun- 
dreds of  people  standing  in  line  for  hours 
at  a  time  to  get  a  chance  to  buy  real  es- 
tate. 

There  were  many  "millionaires"  in 
those  days  who  are  now  teaming,  carpen- 
tering, or  working  at  what  they  can  find 
to  do. 

As  an  illustration  as  to  how  value:^ 
soared,  I  give  you  the  following  story, 
but  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it : 

A  gentleman  from  New  York  came  to 
Pasadena  in  the  fall  of  1884  intending 
to  spend  the  winter  here.  Like  all  who 
come  here  now,  he  was  enraptured  with 
the  climate  and  environment  and  im- 
mediately purchased  a  corner  lot.  He  had 
not  been  here  long  when  he  was  unex- 
pectedly called  back  home.  His  business 
affairs  there  were  in  such  a  condition 
that  he  was  not  able  to  follow  his  incli- 
nations and  return  immediately  to  Pasa- 
dena. Ijearning  of  the  "boom"  in  prog- 
ress here,  through  the  press,  he  again 
came  to  Pasadena  in  the  fall  of  1886.  He 
had  hardly  registered  at  the  hotel  when 
a  prominent  real  estate  firm  searched 
him  out  and  proposed  to  buy  his  corner 
lot.  He  had  no  acquaintances  here  and 
had  not  kept  in  touch  with  what  was 
transpiring,  and  had  no  idea  as  to  values, 
but  he  thought  he  would  put  the  price 
so  high  that  there  would  be  no  probabil- 
ity of  his  offer  being  accepted,  which 
would  give  him  time  to  investigate.  He 
told  the  gentlemen  that  they  could  have 
the  lot  that  had  cost  him  $400,  for  $4,000. 
Understanding  him  to  say  $40,000  instead 
of  $4,000,  they  accepted  his  offer,  and 
immediately  wrote  up  a  contract  of  sale 
for  $40,000,  handing  him  $5,000  as  a  do- 
posit  on  it. 

As  could  be  expected,  following  such 
a  wild  inflation  of  values,  there  came  a 
reaction,  and  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  lots  that  were  bought  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  unloading  the  next  day,  or  week, 
at  a  hundred  per  cent  increase,  were 
thrown  on  the  market,  and  with  no  buy- 
ers in  the  field,  only  one  result  could  be 
imagined. 

In  the  spring  of  1887,  at  the  height 
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of  the  "boom,"  it  was  considered  a  safe 
estimate  to  put  the  population  of  Pasa- 
dena at  10,000,  but  we  find  that  the 
United  States  census  of  1890  shows  us 
as  having  but  4,882.  It  has  been  stated, 
and  with  much  truth,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  few  countries  there  are  that 
could  ever  recover  from  such  a  collapse, 
but  any  student  will  discover  that  there 
are  many  solid  resources  back  of  the 
splendid  prosperity  that  has  attended 
Pasadena  since  the  "boom"  period. 
Referring  again  to  population,  we  find 
that  in  1900  we  had  9,117,  and  the  census 
taken  in  May,  1905,  by  the  publishers  of 
the  city  directory,  Pasadena  is  found  to 
have  21,250.  There  never  has  been  a 
period  of  the  same  number  of  months 
when  so  many  permanent  residents  have 
come  to  our  city  as  in  the  period  of  May 
to  November  of  the  present  year,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  present  population 
is  fully  23,000. 

The  building  permits  issued  during 
this  period  aggregate  $1,026,549.25,  and 
for  three  years  prior  to  June,  1905, 
$4,844,575.75. 

CITY    OF   HOMES. 

Pasadena  is  particularly  and  peculiarly 


a  city  of  homes.  Of  course,  in  a  city  of 
tliis  size,  we  have  all  modern  utilities, 
such  as  gas,  electric  lights,  telephones, 
and  the  best  of  transportation  facilities. 
Gas  is  furnished  to  consumers  at  95  cents 
])cr  1,000  feet. 

Perhaps  in  no  city  of  the  country  can 
such  a  varied  and  pleasing  architecture 
in  the  homes  and  public  buildings  be 
seen. 

Pasadena's  churches,  schools,  parks 
and  library  are  the  pride  of  the  com- 
munity, and  would  do  credit  to  cities 
having  double  the  population. 

Pasadena  is  one  of  the  best  sewered 
cities  in  the  United  States.  The  system, 
including  the  outfall,  is  over  seventy 
miles  in  length.  The  sewage  is  discharged 
on  a  farm  of  480  acres  owned  by  the  city, 
where  walnuts,  alfalfa,  corn  and  hogs  are 
raised.  This  farm  is  not  only  self-sus- 
taining, but  returns  a  net  revenue  to  the 
city  of  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  per  year. 
The  walnut  crop  alone  will  this  year 
amount  to  over  $6,000. 

All  of  Pasadena's  streets  are  bounded 
by  neat  cement  curbs  and  wide  sidewalks. 
There  are  over  100  miles  of  cement  side- 
walks in  the  city. 

While    it    is    true   that   a   great    many 
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wealthy  people  have  their  homes  in  Pasa- 
dena, yet  the  thing  that  evokes  the  most 
comment  is  that  the  owners  of  the  smaller 
homes  emulate  the  wealthy  in  their  sur- 
roundings of  choice  flowers  and  carefully 
kept  lawns. 

THE  TOURNAMENT  OF  EOSBS. 

The  one  great  event  in  the  life  of  Pasa- 
dena is  the  annual  tournament  of  roses, 
which  occurs  on  New  Year's  Day.     It  is 


the  only  city  in  the  world  that  has  a 
floral  parade  on  the  first  day  of  January. 
Dozens  of  six-in-hands,  tallyhos,  four- 
in-hands,,  double  teams,  single  rigs,  auto- 
mobiles, men  and  women  on  horseback, 
and  bicycles,  profusely  trimmed  with  nat- 
ural flowers  and  greenery  (one  rule  of  the 
association  being  that  no  artificial  flowers 
shall  be  used),  with  the  occupants  dressed 
in  flufl'y  summer  attire,  form  in  parade 
at  10  a.  m.,  and  proceed  over  the  leading 
streets  to  Tournament  Park,  where  the 
parade  is  reviewed  and  the  prizes  award- 
ed by  the  judges  to  the  successful  entries 
in  the  different  classes.  People  come 
across  the  continent  to  view  this  parade, 
and  to  judge  from  the  exclamations  heard 
on  every  hand,  no  one  is  dissatisfied. 

It  is  estimated  that  40,000  flowers  were 
used  on  the  high  school  float  alone  last 
year,  and  if  all  of  these  had  been  bought 
and  the  work  necessary  to  complete  it 
been  paid  for  at  the  regular  market  rates 
an  outlay  close  to  $1,000  would  have  been 
made.  The  masses  and  variety  of  color 
are  indeed  dazzling,  and  the  onlooker, 
be  he  recently  from  the  East,  marvels  at 
the  scene  before  him,  and  it  is  hard  for 
him  to  realize  that  this  is  the  season  of 
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snow,  ice,  and  blizzard  at  the  old  home. 
Immediately  after  noon  the  multitudes 
who  are  attracted  to  the  city  to  view  the 
parade,  wend  their  way  to  the  park  to 
witness  the  highly  exciting  Koman  chariot 
races,  which  are  the  feature  of  the  after- 
part  of  the  day.  $1,000  for  the  first,  $500 
for  the  second,  and  $300  for  the  third,  and 
$200  for  the  fourth,  are  the  prizes  to  be 
competed  for  at  the  coming  tournament. 
Eight  entries  are  already  made,  and  the 
coming  contest  will  without  doubt  be 
the  most  exciting  and  spectacular  races 
ever  witnessed  on  the  Pacific  Coast.   Over 


75,000  people  viewed  the  parade  in  1905, 
and  there  were  thousands  in  Los  Angeles 
who  could  not  reach  the  city.  The  trans- 
portation facilities  for  the  coming  tourna- 
ment are  double  those  of  last  year,  and  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  fully  125,000 
people  will  be  in  Pasadena  on  New  Year's 
Day,  190G.  The  gods  of  nature  seem 
to  favor  this  tournament,  since  but  once 
has  rain  fallen  on  this  day  in  seventeen 
years. 

THE  HORSE  SHOW. 

About  March  8,  9  and  10  will  occur 
the  second  annual  show  of  the  Southern 
California  Horse  Show  Association  of 
Pasadena.  The  inauguration  of  this  show 
last  year  was  highly  successful,  and  the 
coming  exhibition  promises  to  far  eclipse 
the  first  effort,  as  many  of  our  wealthy 
winter  residents  have  signified  their  in- 
tention of  bringing  from  the  East  the 
best  horses  from  their  extensive  stables. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  this  limited 
article,  to  speak  of  the  many  attractions 
that  Pasadena  has  to  offer  to  the  intend- 
ing visitor  or  settler,  but  these  will  be 
described  more  fully  later  in  The  Pacific 
Monthly,  which  is  to  contain  a  leading 
article  on   Pasadena. 


U.    S.    warship   entering   the   splendid  harbor   of   San   Diego   Bay,    California. 

THE  ^VELL-TO-DO  CITY  OF 
SAN  DIEGO 

By   ^^illiam   E.   Smytne 


:T  is  time  that  the 
world  knew  the  plain 
truth  about  San  Diego, 
California,  for  it  has 
been  persistently  mis- 
represented and  misun- 
derstood. One  might 
go  further  and  add  that  San  Diego  has 
been  maligned  and  abused,  but  this  should 
be  qualified  by  the  explanation  that  really 
malicious  criticism  has  been  confined  to 
certain  narrow  channels.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  had  its  infiuence  in  creating  and 
disseminating  an  erroneous  public  opin- 


ion about  the  actual  condition  and  pros- 
pect of  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
prosperous  communities  in  the  whole 
United  States. 

San  Diego  has  been  painted  as  a  "slow 
town";  so  slow,  indeed,  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  growing  backward,  if  at  all. 
A  sample  vaudeville  joke  which  has  often 
done  duty  in  Los  Angeles  theatres,  is 
the  following: 

A  dyspeptic-looking  individual  with  a 
very  long  face  is  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  his  evident  despondency.  "Reason 
enough,"  he  replies;  "I  have  lost  two 
brothers." 

"I   knew  you   had   lost   one,"   says  his 
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companion,  "but  I  hadn't  heard  of  the 
other's  death." 

"Well,"  the  first  man  replies,  with  a 
convulsive  sob,  "one  of  them  died  and 
the  other  moved  to  San  Diego."  Tumultu- 
ous laughter  and  applause  by  the  Los 
Angeles  audience. 

Now,  if  the  brother  who  "moved  to 
San  Diego"  enjoyed  average  luck,  he  is 
fully  as  prosperous  as  his  relative  in  the 
Angel  City,  and  possibly  more  so.  Be- 
sides, he  has  the  advantage  of  a  better 
climate  and  a  more  inspiring  outlook ! 
"There  you  go,"  the  Los  Angeles  man 
will  say;  "it  is  the  old  story  of  'bay  'n 
climate.' "  Even  so,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, in  the  face  of  an  abounding  and  in- 
disputable growth  in  all  departments  of 
its  life,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  potency 
in  "bay  and  climate,"  or  that  a  further 
explanation  of  its  prosperity  must  be 
soujiht. 


STORY  OF  THE  BOOM. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  San  Diego  ex- 
perienced a  wild  boom  in  1886  and  1887; 
so  did  the  rest  of  Southern  California. 
It  is  true  that  the  boom  collapsed,  as 
booms  do;  so  it  did  in  the  rest  of  South- 
ern California.  It  is  true  that  there  was 
a  decline  in  population,  followed  by  a 
period  of  stagnation;  such  was  the  case 
in  the  rest  of  Southern  California.  Many 
a  "paper"  town  shriveled  up  and  blew 
away,  except  for  the  foundations  of  its 
big  hotel  or  boom  college. 

That  was  a  period  of  foolishness  in 
which  San  Diego  had  its  part;  but  if  its 
part  was  more  conspicuous  than  that  of 
some  other  towns,  it  was  only  because  its 
superlative  attractions  supplied  a  finer 
text  for  the  boomer's  eloquence  and  a  bet- 
ter fuel  to  fire  the  speculator's  imagina- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  happened  that  San 
Diego   possessed    a   talented   author,   who 
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The    State    Normal    School,    San    Diego,    California. 


wrote  a  delightful  but  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  the  boom,  entitled  "Millionaires 
of  a  Day."  Thus  it  was  that  San  Diego 
came  to  be  accepted  as  a  favorite  ex- 
ample to  point  the  moral  and  adorn  the 
tale  of  the  great  boom  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

By  the  time  the  bursted  boom  of  the 
late  eighties  had  spent  its  harmful  force, 
the  hard  times  of  the  early  nineties  began 
to  creep  upon  the  country,  enfeebling  its 
energies  and  obscuring  its  prospects.  San 
Diego  suffered  from  the  paralysis  of  this 
worldwide  depression,  in  common  with 
'  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane,  and  the  other 
wonderful  cities  of  the  north,  and  in 
common  with  Los  Angeles  and  the  other 
cities  and  towns  of  the  south.  It  was 
not  until  near  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  that  the  lovely  seaport  which 
guards  the  southwestern  gateway  of  the 
republic  began  to  get  beyond  the  evil 
influences  which  had  held  it  back  for  a 
period  of  more  than  a  dozen  years,  and 
to  enter  earnestly  upon  its  legitimate  and 
permanent  growth.  There  is  today  no 
city  in  the  land  that  is  better  off  in  the' 
sense  of  average  contentment  and  pros- 
perity, accompanied  by  the  strong  pulse- 
beat  of  constant  growth  in  all  directions 
and  the  general  confidence  of  an  assured 
and  splendid  future. 

A  WELL-TO-DO  CITY. 

In  a  word,  San  Diego  is  a  well-to-do 
city.  Take  down  your  dictionary  and  you 
will  find  that  "well-to-do"  is  synonymous 
with  "thrift}',  forehanded,  prosperous, 
having  means  to  do  with."  That  is  the 
San  Diego  of  today,  as  distinguished  from 


the  San  Diego  of  yesterday  and  the  day 
before — of  the  boom  days  and  subsequent 
hard  times. 

Let  this  generalization  now  be  weighed 
in  the  scales  of  exact  information,  and  we 
shall  see  precisely  what  is  meant  by  a 
steady,  healthful  growth,  as  contrasted 
with  the  hot  fever  of  speculation  which 
marked  an  earlier  period  of  San  Diego's 
history. 

GROWTH   OF  SAN   DIEGO. 

The  population  in  1900,  according  to 
the  national  census,  was  17,700.  The 
constant  increase  since  then  is  noticeable 
on  every  hand,  and  clearly  evidenced  by 
every  test  that  can  be  applied — railroad 
travel,  postoffice  receipts,  school  attend- 
ance, building  operations,  mercantile  and 
banking  conditions,  real  estate  transfers, 
telephone  business,  and  number  of  names 
appearing  in  local  directories.  Careful 
estimates,  based  on  information  drawn 
from  all  these  sources,  in  the  absence  of 
an  official  census,  gives  a  result  which  is 
best  exhibited  in  the  following  figures 
and  circles. 

If  we  turn  to  the  record  of  postal  re- 
ceipts we  find  this  growth  confirmed. 
There  is  perhaps  no  better  test  than  that 
of  the  postoffice,  because  its  liusiness  is 
not  stimulated  artificially.  The  postal 
receipts  have  grown  steadily,  year  by 
year,  simply  because  there  are  more  people 
to  send  and  receive  mail  on  each  ;Ust 
of  December  than  there  were  on  the  pre- 
ceding   first    of    January. 

The  figures  for  1905  are  exact  for  tlie 
first  ten  months,  but  for  November  and 
December  are  estimated.     The  last  two 
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months  in  the  year  are  always  heavier 
than  the  preceding  months. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  ex- 
hibit the  growth  of  population  as  shown 
by  the  movement  of  passengers  and 
freight  by  rail  and  water,  but  these  statis- 
tics are  not  obtainable.  The  increased 
travel  by  both  channels  is  obvious  to  the 
most  casual  observation.  This  is  true 
alike  of  tourist  and  regular  traffic,  and  of 
the  movement  in  summer  and  winter. 

NEW    POPULATION. 

Where  does  the  new  population  come 
from?  Of  what  elements  is  it  com- 
posed? What  are  the  activities  in  which 
it  engages  ?  Does  it  find  profitable  outlets 
for  its  capital  and  energies?  These  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  only  in  general 
terms,  in  advance  of  the  next  national 
census. 

The  new  elements  are  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  very 
large  New  England  colony,  and  the  cele- 


PEOPLE  OF  WEALTH. 

Among  the  new  inhabitants  there  is  an 
unusual  proportion,  even  for  Southern 
California,  of  those  who  bring  consider- 
able means  and  proceed  to  make  fine  im- 
provements, while  enriching  the  social  life 
of  the  city.  The  primary  object  of  their 
emigration  is  pleasure,  rather  than  busi- 
ness. They  have  fought  their  battle  and 
made  their  "pile"  elsewhere.  They  have 
come  to  Southern  California  because  they, 
have  got  ready  to  live;  to  San  Diego,  be- 
cause they  consider  it  the  choicest  spot  in 
Southern  California.  There  are  not  many 
of  any  class  who  come  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  health.  The  "one-lunger"  is  con- 
spicuously absent,  as  he  prefers  the  warmer 
and  drier  climate  of  the  interior. 

The  retired  capitalist  is,  of  course,  but 
a  small  part  of  the  new  population  numer- 
ically, although  he  counts  heavily  in  as- 
sisting improvements,  especially  in  the 
residence  sections.  The  bulk  of  the  new 
people  is  composed  of  a  class  possessing 


Fig.   1.     Staowiner  steady  growth  of  the  population  of  San  Diego,  California,  for  Ave  years — 1900-1906. 


bration  of  "Old  Home  Week"  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire  finds  a  far 
echo  at  Mission  Cliff  Park,  where  the 
descendents  of  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  look 
down  on  buildings  and  gardens  which 
commemorate  the  labors  of  the  first 
European  settlers  in  California.  On  such 
occasions  hundreds  of  transplanted  New 
Englanders  are  in  attendance,  and  each 
annual  gathering  shows  many  new  re- 
cruits. There  is  a  large  society  of  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  for  the  old  South- 
ern States  are  very  largely  represented  in 
the  citizenship  of  San  Diego.  The  cold 
states  of  the  Northwest  are  constantly 
sending  people  to  make  homes  under  the 
sunny  Southern  sky.  There  is  also  a  very 
marked  movement  of  prosperous  people 
from  the  high  altitudes  of  the  Eocky 
Mountain  region,  and  from  the  hot  in- 
terior of  Arizona  and  California,  for  San 
Diego  has  a  summer  climate  in  no  wise 
inferior  to  its  celebrated  winter  climate. 


moderate  means,  who  are  attracted  pri- 
marily by  the  advantages  which  San  Diego 
offers  as  a  home-spot,  and  who  engage  in 
its  commercial,  professional,  and  indus- 
trial life.  Activity  in  lines  of  public  im- 
provement has  naturally  created  a  demand 
for  common  labor,  which  has  been  largely 
supplied  from  Los  Angeles  and  neighbor- 
ing towns.  The  demand  for  skilled  labor 
is  equally  marked,  and  it  is  this  demand 
which  has  attracted  a  superior  class  of 
emigrants  from  the  East  and  Middle  West. 
This  influx  of  population  has  been  readily 
absorbed  in  the  city's  various  lines  of  ac- 
tivity, a  fact  which  is  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  increase  of  local  business  and  build- 
ing operations. 

A  clear  index  of  commercial  prosperity 
is  found  in  the  record  of  the  banks. 
This  increased  capital  is  represented  by 
one  new  national  bank  and  two  new  sav- 
ings banks,  as  well  as  by  the  enlargement 
of  capital  on  the  part  of  older  institutions. 
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The  amount  of  money  deposited  in  the 
banks  indicates  that  the  wealth  of  San 
Diego  has  grown  even  more  rapidly  than 
its  population. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a 
growth  in  population  and  business  is  ac- 
companied by  a  correspondinjg  rise  in 
real   estate  values   and   increase  in  real 


Most  inspiring  of  all  is  the  index  sup- 
plied by  the  record  of  building  permits 
concerning  the  growth  of  private  improve- 
ments between  1901  and  1905.  There  is 
only  one  exhibit  more  interesting  than 
this,  and  that  is  the  exhibit  of  the  homes 
themselves  which  one  sees  in  riding  about 
the  city. 


I  1901      $39,151.85 


I      I90Z        ^/,7£0.d^'^ 


1903        ^6,10^.66 
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/905         ^9,030.94- 
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Fiff.   2.      Showing   remarkable   increase   in   postal   receipts    at   San   Diegro.    California. 


estate  transactions.  Five  years  ago  the 
prices  were  extremely  low  as  compared 
with  other  cities  of  Southern  California. 
There  has  been  no  riotous  speculation  or 
sensational  advance,  but  there  has  been  a 
constant  stream  of  investment  and  a 
steady  rise  in  values,  month  by  month,  and 
year  by  year.  The  process  of  readjust- 
ment in  values  to  meet  the  constantly  im- 
proving conditions  has  gone  on  so  regu- 


ALL  ARE  PROSPEROUS. 

The  building  operations  have  produced 
a  large  number  of  very  costly  and  beauti- 
ful residences.  But  in  spite  of  the  charm 
which  they  have  undeniably  added  to  the 
appearance  of  the  city,  it  is  not  in  these 
unusual  homes  that  one  reads  the  true 
story  of  San  Diego's  progress  or  beholds 
the  true  prophecy  of  its  future  greatness. 


1901 
1 902 
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Fig.    3.      Showing   the   growth   of   paid-up   capital   of   banks    in   San   Diego,    California,    for   five   years. 


larly  that  the  investor  has  been  able  to  sell 
at  a  reasonable  profit  at  almost  any  time. 
In  a  wide  experience  of  Western  life,  the 
writer  has  never  seen  a  more  healthy  real 
estate  market.  The  prevailing  temper  is 
one  of  quiet , confidence,  wholly  free  from 
feverish  speculation.  To  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, property  is  bought  for  improvement. 
In  the  business  section,  old  buildings  are 
giving  place  to  new  ones ;  in  the  residence 
sections,  new  homes  are  multiplying  on 
every  hand,  yet  the  demand  keeps  even 
step  with  the  supply. 


The  real  glory  of  San  Diego  consists  in 
the  multitude  of  little  homes  which  are 
springing  up  on  its  slopes  and  hillsides,  to 
shelter  its  rapidly  increasing  population  of 
those  who  have  neither  riches  nor  poverty, 
but  who  are  moderately  well  off  and  hap- 
pily engaged  in  the  business,  professional, 
and  industrial  life  of  the  well-to-do  town. 
These  homes  are  of  the  kind  peculiar  to 
California,  and  especially  characteristic  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  state.  The  cot- 
tage, the  bungalow,  the  little  home  fash- 
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Fir.  4.     Bhowiac  the  iBcreasa  of  bank  deposits  in  Ban  Dieco,   California,   for  fln  yMTf. 
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ioned  on  quaint  lines  of  mission  archi- 
tecture— these,  set  among  their  green 
lawns  and  wealth  of  flowers  and  shrubs — 
speak  eloquently  of  comfort,  contentment, 
independence.  There  are  whole  streets 
which  have  been  lined  with  such  homes 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  their  multi- 
plication still  continues  without  abate- 
ment. 

But  the  most  important  items  of  growth 
during  the  past  five  years  are  such  as  do 


the  son  is  to  build  as  a  monument  to  his 
famoufi  father. 

The  Public  Library  has  graduated  from 
its  old  home  in  a  business  block  to  a  beau- 
tiful building  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  government  has  expended  large 
sums  in  carrying  on  a  policy  of  continu- 
ous improvements,  which  include  the 
dredging  of  the  harbor,  the  construction 
of  many  buildings  at  Fort  Eosecrans,  the 
strengthening  of  fortifications  and  arma- 
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'Svc.  5.     Surplu»  and  undivided  profits  of  the  banks  of  San  Diego,   California,   for  five  years. 


not  lend  themselves  to  illustration  by 
means  of  diagrams,  yet  clearly  indicate 
an  increase  of  wealth,  population,  and 
profitable  employment. 

MARKS  OF  PROSPERITY. 

Ten  new  street  railway  franchises  have 
been  granted,  all  within  less  than  two 
years,  and  three  different  companies  are 
now  engaged  in  building  several  miles 
each.  Other  franchises  have  been  applied 
for  and  will  doubtless  become  the  founda- 
tions for  further  extensions  of  local  transit 
facilities. 

The  telephone  service  has  been  greatly 
extended,  not  only  by  the  Sunset  Com- 
pany, which  formerly  enjoyed  a  monopoly. 


ment,  and  other  important  activities. 

Many  new  business  blocks  have  been 
erected,  including  the  large  and  hand- 
some Granger  Block  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
and  D  streets,  the  business  center  of  town. 

The  State  Normal  School  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  a  wing  costing 
about  $100,000,  and  bonds  have  been  vot- 
ed for  a  new  $132,000  high  school,  which 
will  have  no  superior  in  California. 

Many  new  fire-engine  houses  have  been 
constructed,  and  the  sewerage  system  has 
been  greatly  extended. 

Two  railroad  companies  have  been  in- 
corporated to  give  the  city  a  direct  outlet 
to  Arizona  and  the  East,  expending  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  surveys  and 
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Figr,  7.     Building  permits  issued  in  San  Diegro,  California,  for  the  yean  1901,  190S,  1903,  1904,  and  the 

first  ten  months  of  1905, 


but  also  by  the  Home  Telephone  Company, 
which  has  erected  a  fine  building,  installed 
the  new  automatic  system,  and  spread  its 
lines  all  over  the  city  and  surrounding 
country. 

SIGNS  OF  GOOD  TIMES. 

The  historic  old  Horton  House,  facing 
the  Plaza,  has  been  razed  to  make  way  for 
the  magnificent  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel,  which 


rights  of  way,  and  pushing  the  work  of 
promotion  to  a  promising  stage. 

PARKS   AND  BOULEVARDS.    . 

The  great  park  of  1,400  acres  has  en- 
tered upon  a  process  of  transformation 
under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Parsons, 
the  noted  landscape  architect.  Fine  oiled 
boulevards  have  been  constructed,  and  the 
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Fiff.  6.     Showisff  deeds  recorded  in  San  Dieffo,   Cal- 
ifornia,   from    January    1,     1901,    to 
NoTember    1,    1906. 

planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  is  already 
well  advanced. 

A  feature  of  San  Diego's  growth  which 
has  attracted  national  attention,  owing  to 
the  liberal  policy  of  its  proprietors  and 
promoters,  the  Folsom  Brothers  Company, 
is  the  development  of  the  beautiful  ocean 
frontage  known  as  Pacific  Beach.  This 
lies  within  easy  reach  of  the  city,  with  Mis- 
sion Bay  on  one  side  and  the  ocean  on  the 
other,  and  enjoys  good  transportation 
facilities.  It  is  the  scene  of  active  build- 
ing operations,  which  include  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fine  hotel. 

Another  enterprise  which  has  aroused 
wide  interest  far  beyond  the  borders  of 


California,  is  that  of  the  San  Diego  Gem 
Company,  which  is  engaged  in  mining 
tourmaline,  kunzite,  and  other  precious 
stones  which  challenged  the  admiration  of 
the  world  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposi- 
tion, and  did  as  much  as  any  other  factor 
to  spread  the  fame  of  San  Diego.  This 
business  is  stiU  in  its  infancy,  and  prom- 
ises to  assume  very  large  proportions  in 
the  early  future. 

AN     ANNOUNCEMENT     FOR     MARCH. 

For  all  this  growth  and  prosperity 
"there  is  a  reason."  It  is  a  reason  so 
many-sided  that  it  cannot  be  stated  in  an 
article  of  this  length,  but  in  The  Pacific 
Monthly  for  March  the  writer  hopes  to 
tell  the  full  story  of  San  Diego  and  its 
resources,  including  the  influence  which 
the  Panama  Canal  must  inevitably  exert 
upon  the  growth  of  the  American  seaport 
lying  nearest  to  its  Pacific  outlet.  When 
the  facts  are  fully  stated,  no  one  will  fail 
to  understand  why  San  Diego  has  gone 
forward  with  rapid  strides  during  the  past 
five  years,  nor  why  its  people  look  with 
the  utmost  confidence  to  its  expansion 
into  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  in  the  future. 
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Fig.   8.     Showing   the  increase   in  b>tilding:  permits  in  San  Diego,   California,   in   five  yeart. 
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MODERN  ELOQiniKCE. 

Now  that  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair  is  a 
thing  of  the,  past,  we  may  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  many  addresses  of  welcome  de- 
livered by  orators  of  renown  to  the  visiting 
delegations  from  distant  cities  and  states. 
No  two  of  them  were  alike,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  introductory  sentences  which  we 
take  at  random  from  the  collection: 

"Friends,  Fellow  Citizens,  Neighbors:  It 
is  my  pleasant  duty  on  behalf  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Centennial  officials,  to  welcome 
you  to  our  exposition.  The  many  things  of 
interest  collected  here,  you  will  see  for  your- 
selves without  my  pointing  you  the  way. 
But  what  I  want  to  call  your  especial  at- 
tention to  is  the  profusion  which  Mother 
Nature  has  showered  upon  us.  Bask  in  our 
balmy  climate,  feast  upon  our  succulent  fruits, 
make  glad  your  eyes  with  views  of  our 
matchless  scenery,  our  smooth-sliding,  ma- 
jestic rivers,  our  towering,  snow-clad,  sun- 
kissed  mountains,  all  set  in  an  unbroken  pan- 
orama of  cool,  inviting  greenness." 

"Fellow  Citizens  of  this  Glorious  Repub- 
lic: I  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  Portland 
and  Oregon  within  our  doors.  All  that  we 
have  is  yours  for  the  taking.  What  more 
could  you  desire  than  all  the  wealth  which 
generous  Nature  has  poured  out  here  for  us 
and  you.  Behold  our  ever-towering  moun- 
tains, our  ever-rolling  rivers,  our  ever-green 
forests,    our     ever-luscious     fruit,     our     ever- 


balmy  climate,  and  our  ever-fragrant  flow- 
ers. These,  all  these,  are  yours.  We  are 
proud  of  these,  but  we  are  prouder  of  being 
able  to  place  them  at  your  disposal." 

"Ladies    and    Gentlemen    of    our    Glorious 

Sister   State   of  :    On   behalf   of 

the  officials  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centen- 
nial and  the  people  of  Oregon,  I  turn  over  to 
you  the  key  to  our  treasure-box.  Our  moun- 
tains, clothed  in  their  mantle  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  standing  like  Sentinels  over  our 
peace  and  prosperity;  our  rivers,  inhabited 
by  the  choicest  and  most  toothsome  denizens 
of  the  waters,  and  teeming  with  the  winged 
carriers  of  the  busy  mart;  our  valleys,  clad 
in  their  garments  of  everlasting  green,  and 
productive  of  viands  that  would  tempt  the 
sated  palate  of  Epicurus;  our  skies,  that 
show  only  the  cerulean  blue  of  heaven  and 
smile  in  benediction  upon  a  happy  people; 
our  flowers,  graced  with  the  form  of  perfec- 
tion and  scented  with  the  aroma  of  Arcadia — 
all  these  we  freely  and  fully  give  to  you  who 
are  our  guests." 

Unlike  the  addresses  of  welcome,  those  in 
reply  showed  a  lack  of  variety.  An  extract 
from  one  will  suffice  for  all: 

"Honorable ,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, Citizens  of  this  Great  Commonwealth 
of  Oregon:  Allow  me  to  thank  you  most 
heartily  for  this  glorious  welcome.  I  have 
been  all  over  the  world,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  in  all  my  travels,  I  have  never  seen  such 
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beauties  as  entrance  the  senses  here.  Your 
mountains  make  the  Alps  pale  into  insignifi- 
cance; your  tumultuous  Columbia,  with  its 
grandeur  and  its  awe-inspiring  scenery, 
shames  the  Bhine  and  the  Hudson  into  noth- 
ingness; the  balminess  of  your  climate,  the 
flavor  of  your  fruits,  the  perfume  of  your 
roses,  and  the  hospitality  of  your  hearts — 
all  are  superlative.  They  strike  us  dumb. 
We  can  show  our  gratitude  only  by  our  brim- 
ming eyes  and  smiling  lips." 

*  •         * 

AN   EFFECTIVE   QUIETUS. 

He  was  busy  setting  out  some  rose  bushes 
near  the  house,  and  she  was  leaning  on  the 
window-sill,  watching  him  and  offering  sug- 
gestions, most  of  which  failed  to  meet  with 
his  approval,  and  he  disregarded  them  wholly 
or  in  part.  Finally,  when  it  came  to  placing 
a  particularly  choice  Caroline  Testout,  the 
divergence  of  opinion  became  decidedly 
marked. 

"That  bush  belongs  right  here  near  the 
window, ' '  she  said. 

"Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  This  roae  requires  a 
great  deal  of  sunshine,"  he  replied. 

"Well,  it  will  get  as  much  sunshine  here 
as  anyTThere,"  she  said. 

"Besides,"  he  continued,  "there  is  a  La 
France  there,  and  it  will  never  do  to  put 
the  two  different  pink  shades  together." 

"But  they  will  not  be  together;  at  any 
rate,  not  any  closer  than  they  would  be  if 
you  put  it  over  there." 

"Why,  the  La  France  will  look  like  a 
faded  dress  beside  a — "  he  began,  raising  his 
voice. 

"Tom  Williams,  you  put  that  rose  here  and 
don't  say  another  word,  because  you'll  wake 
the  baby." 

*  •        ♦ 

THE  REAL  CAUSE.  . 

Caesar  had  just  made  his  famous  remark 
about  Cassius  having  a  lean  and  hungry  look. 
Cassius  had  overheard  him  and  was  angry. 
His  face  flushed  quickly,  and  his  fingers 
played  nervously  upon  his  sword-hilt. 

"What  has  Caesar  said  that  enrages  the 
noble  heart  of  Cassiust"  Brutus  asked. 

"  'Tis  not  Caesar  I  am  wroth  with,"  Cas- 
sius replied.  "  'Tis  that  slave  of  a  tailor. 
I  told  him  to  put  more  padding  in  this  toga, 
but  the  villain  vowed  that  I  had  Marc  An- 
tony beaten  a  Belgian  block  on  the  matter 
of  shape.  And  now  Caesar  says  I  look  lean 
and  hungry.  I'll  make  that  tailor  eat  his 
own  goose." 

NOT  EVEN  THE  SUN. 

Jinks — Well,  how  did  you  enjoy  your  ocean 
trip  to  the  far  north  of  Alaskat 

Binka — All  right. 

Jinks — Yon  don't  seem  very  enthusiastic. 
What  was  the  matter,  seasickt 

Binks — Seasick  I 

Jinks — Well,  didn't  you  get  over  it  after 
a  wbilet 

Binks — No.  The  farther  north  we  went  the 
worse  it  was.  Why,  up  near  Nome  even  the 
ran  wouldn't  stay  down  more  than  a  few 
minutes. 


Are  You  Scribbling  Yet? 

Don't.  It's  out  of  date.  The  American 
Typewriter  at  $50  Is  your  opportunity  to 
secure  the  first  machine  offered  at  less 
than  $100.00  possessing  all  the  "stan- 
dard" features — universal  keyboard,  ball- 
bearing carriage,  interchangeable  steel 
type  bars,  printing  from  ribbon,  rapid 
escapement,  unlimited  speed. 
Write  for  "The  American  Way,"  which 
describes  our  exclusive  patent — A  one- 
piece  key  and  type  bar. 

You  can  have  one  on  Easy  Payments. 
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THE  LIGHTER  SIDE. 


DE  KtTNJAH  MAN. 

Yessum,  dey  tells  me  Wilyum's  dead, 

I  kyarn'  say  I'm  surprise, 
Ef   hit   is   true   whut   folks  done   said. 

An'  I  don'  think  dey  lies. 

He  git  de  mis  'ry  in  de  heel, 

Whin  fus  he  tekken  sick, 
De  doctah  come  an'  poke  an'  feel, 

But  he  got  wuss  so  quick, 

De  mis'ry  spre'd  to  all  his  j'ints, 

De  kunjah  had  tuk  hoi', 
An'  medicine!    Dey  give  him  pints, 

But,  shucks,  I  could-a  tol' 

Hit  warn'  no  use  ter  doctah  him, 

De  debbil  knows  de  cyore 
Fur  kunjah — he  an'  ole  man  Jim, 

An'  dey  done  kill  him,  shore. 

Ole  Jim  met  Satan  onct,  dey  say. 

An'  dem  two  had  a  fight, 
Dea  Satan  tried  ter  git  erway. 

But  Jeems  he  holt  on  tight. 

He  jus'  had  lef '  de  mo'nah's  bench. 

All  full  up  ter  de  brim 
Wid  de  good  sperrit.     Satan  wrench 

But  Jeems  holt  on  ter  him. 

"Oh,  Jeems,"  he  say  at  las',  "My  son, 
Ef  you  jus'  lemma  go. 
Ax  whut  yo'  will,  it  shell  be  done."  . 
Dat  wuz  Jeems'  overthrow. 

"  Jes  learn  me  how  ter  kunjah  folks," 

Dat  sinful  man  replied, 
"Hincefo'th  yo'  know,"  ole  Satan  croaks. 

Dat's  how  Brer  Wilyum  died. 

He  laff  one  day  at  ole  man  Jim, 

An'  mek  dat  old  man  mad. 
An'  now  we'se  got  ter  bury  him; 

Hit  sut'nly  is  right  sad. 

Don '  fool  long  wid  no  kunjah  folks, 

Dem  niggahs  wid  red  eyes; 
Dey  an't  de  kin'  ter  stan'  no  jokes, 

As  dis  t'ing  tistifies. 


TOO  SUGGESTIVE. 

Meandering  Mike — T'anks,  lady.  I  ain't 
very  pertic'lar  'bout  de  kind  of  meat  dat  yer 
gives  me;  but  I've  got  a  weak  heart,  and 
dey  is  one  kind  dat  I  has  offered  to  me  dat 
acts  on  my  heart. 

Sympathetic  Lady — What  kind  is  thatt 

Meandering  Mike — Chops,  lady. 


THE  MODEBIT  HEBO. 

Harvey  Yaleton — Look,  Dad,  there's  our 
great  fullback,  Smashem. 

Fond  Father — Which  t  That  big,  raw-boned 
fellow  with  harness  ont 

Harvey  Yaleton — That's  him.  Ain't  he  a 
wondert  Say,  in  the  game  last  week,  he 
broke  thiee  ribs,  a  collar-bone  and  dislocated 
a  knee. 
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THB  PACIFIO  MOMTELT. 


▲DVIOS  TO  THB  UMWAST. 

Ahntjra  Mk  mi  ae^uMBtiuM*  tar  «  loui  it 
you  tkUk  k«*a  g»Ut  to  atrlk*  tm  it*  os*^ 

•li««t>«ar  to  «  workisc  wo»u^  Mp««i«Uv 
wkwi  ttwo  i*  Mi  »ttT««tiT«  yovaf  womiut 
prMMt  wkoai  ]rott  wottKl  Uk«  to  Moot. 

▲hr«n  nia*  your  h»t  Trh«>  lookiut  tsto 
ft  st»»«l-«M.  8k*  BMy  IxK  tli«r*;  but  If  sho 
JBftt)  tko  pMMa(«M  iriU  thi»k  ^u  know 
•Mi*  of  ti«w. 

▲hr«f«  w«*r  Qoion  wk«n  tou  go  to  ft  foot> 
bftU  fftai«k  Str  ao  doiftg,  you  will  mak*  p««pl« 
t^iak  v««  ftt*  Mil)  70«ft|. 

Alwft^ra  »f  «'co^r*'^MtMi«i  «<  "AMaN^" 
U  it  is  ft  d(*n,  tlM  will  f««l  ooaOiatViMl!  if  it 
is   a    (OWB,    aka   will    »»•    roar   ariatoaratic 

hr««vtiB4;. 

»       •       • 

THB  OnnC   SNAR1& 

TWi*  wfts  Oftoa  ft  woiaan  who  ilidnt  {^^ 
lipt  b«t  ak*  waa  daaf,  duals  blind,  anJ  p^r 
amad. 

Ifowftdars  «a7  old  Miawl  «a  tk*  baak  of  a 
bawl,  ft  oup,  or  ft  ptota  ^palla  afttaaia  or 
4«iaoaa«> 

lC«k  (ftKk)*  Saturday  aickt  at  tk*  «ard 
tab)*;  noaoa  Moaday  akonoag  at  tk*  bar- 
faia  oaaatwr. 

▲  fatkar  ooaAdaatlr  tmta  kia  aoaHi  future 
kiApiaaaa  to  a  (ir)  wko  tet  aifcaiad  of  h«r 
«M*a-7aar«)d  brotkar. 

Maaj  a  fair  tiaaa  ia  dark  at  tka  roota;  aaaay 
a  rM|y  eoan)axioa  kid«a  a  sallow  akia;  maay 
a  faitkfttl  fa«e  obaeurM  a  faitklaaa  kaart. 
•        •        • 
THB  SECRET  OUT. 

The  Priao*  of  ktoroooo  aMt  Baaaaai*  oa  Um 
Bialto  aboat  a  ytvt  Ifttar. 

"I  doat  liaaa  to  b*  impertiaentlv  iaquisi- 
tiTO,"  k*  aaid,  **bat  I  shouKi  lik«'to  know 
kow  yoa  kwp*a*d  to  okooaa  tka  eaakat  atada 
•I  )aiMU  Did  Toa  rvaUr  arga*  it  oat,  aa  ttar 
WT;«*didt>' 

*'INr*  never  told  aajbody  about  it.  bat 
yov'r*  a  pr«ttT  gan*  upctt,  aad  ft  good  fal- 
low, although  you  do  look  a  littla  OTOrdoaa, 
aad  I'U  just  tall  yoa.  Wkaa  I  was  aiiiag 
ap  tkoaa  eof — tkoaa  oaakats,  I  took  a  a^int 
at  Portia.  Har  ayaa  kad  a  tmi,  laadca,  down- 
ward east,  aad  I  took  the  hunch." 


A  TAIX  OF  JTU-JITSU. 
A  footpaJ  who  unwisely  failad  to  ka«p  up 

with  the  tiataa 
(A  failing  seldom  fouad  ia  g*ata  wko  spoeial- 
isa  ia  erimes) 
Saaayad  by  meaas  impropar 
To  annex  the  h«rd-«ara«d  aopper 
Of  a  litUe  Jap  just  fr«sh  fnna  Mstera  elimas. 

BM«atk  kis  rictim  's  aosa  ha  skoTod  a  pistol 

big  and  black — 
Thea  ruJeiy  quoth:  "T'row  up  yar  kooks,  an' 
paas  me  out  d«  sack!" 
Tka  Jap  just  muttered  "Nitsu," 
Turned  on  the  Jiu-Jitsu — 
4Bd  with  his  thumb-nail  broka  tka  footpad's 
back: 


res cent 
[eine 


JBlapL 


Try  it  on  your  buckwheat 
cakes  these  winter  morn- 
ings. It's  delicious  and 
Mapleine  is  sold  by  all 
grocers        >  «i*         .^ 


^n<.{  t  cent  »t*ap  tor  fW*  Mmpic,  tl 
Tour  groc«r  4e*«  aM  k*pa<n  ^  ha*t  it. 
Writ*  to  ut:  Cnaaca»T  MANcFACTvaiHO 
cw,  s««ttl*,  wash. 


Did  you  cpcr 


Cry 

l>olland  Rusk 


It  b  a  twic*  baked  biscuit.  Crtarv. 
delicious  and  healthtul.  Infants.  tn\-alKts 
or  «l)-speptlcs  find  It  a  nourishing  fo\xl. 
Its  delicate  Itavtir  andean  It  to  the  epi- 
cure. The  heartiest  eater  will  And  it  a 
strenicth  builder.  Made  from  albumen  of 
St  riot  ly  fresh  ens.  pure  butter,  pui-e 
cream  and  the  most  clutinous  Hour.  It 
kee(>a  indeflnttety.  Always  read)-  to  serve. 
If  your  trocar  does  not  keap  It.  send  us 
his  nam*  aad  addraas.  We  will  aend  you 
a  sample,  PRBB. 


TURNER-VANDAM    CO. 
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THE  LIGHTER  SIDE. 


Daaem  /odnu's  PrvOfil  Sml 

Tt  wM  «  rsw  day  im  farte  April,  sad  thcr* 
wM  «  ebe^fol  tfr«  in  tb«  frat«  «i  Btecteai'^ 
befora  wUeh  sat  a  e««aeil  «<  tt«  Md«M  of 
th«  diMrtet,  reisforecd  br  •ereral  «f  th« 
elwgy  rvmd  abrntt.  Tk«  ««lra4'«^  fMtt  wm 
•«  maek  bett«r  that  h«  wa»  aMc  t«  W  oat 
witk  U*  ea«e  t«  Uaa  «■,  aad  he  hobWed  «Tcr 
t«  ffia^Mi's  sad  catered,  a*  waa  Wa  woat, 
•aexpeeted  aad  aaaaaoaaeed. 

H«  waa  greeted  eaarteeailj  by^  the  amtm- 
My  aad  eCeted  a  eeat,  bat  aet— lathv  ptab- 
aUjr  thiMfh  aeddeat  thaa  iat«Bt--«a«  Mf 
theae  aext  t*  th«  ire.  The  erieaal  did  aet  ap* 
pear  te  a«ti«e  tUa,  bat  ^aaeed  cBed-haauw- 
edlx  orer  the  aaaeaibled  MaefceeaM. 

"I  dedare,"  he  aaid,  "I  aerer  eee  a  whela 
lot  of  arfaiatere  aad  deaeoae  littiaf  raaad  a 
fre,  bat  I  tUafc  of  ttrtag  arer  at  Baagteira 
that  rear  that  Deaeea  Pateapert'e  ber  taraad 
prod^pd  aea,  Deaeea  Jeeb  waa  a  Terr  da- 
eeat,  God-fearfac  atta,  bat  ha  waa  mawtjr, 
ytetxj  ariddKag  ■■■</,  aad  la  tfaMa  af  eere 
tronUe  waa  apt  to  aae  eharp  erprtaiiiiBe 

"Hie  ddeet  aoa,  HO,  f^*  hfai  a  great 
deal  of  aaziety,  Prettjr  Ur^  ehap  waa  KO, 
thoee  i*f*,  aad  he  got  iato  a  way  ef  pnmg 
to  the  dreaa  aad  aeeiag  the  Mkj  of  n,  aa 
th^  mf.  •nam  tatted  tmme  time,  aai  the 
deaeea  gettiar  aMddec  aad  aadder  abaat  it, 
aad  tmiMr  Bill  eaaw  hoaM  pret^  lata  aad 
eearidtribly  woree  for  wear,  m  t»  tpaalr, 
The  deaeea  taraed  Iomw  oa  bha,  aad  waaad 
m  br  ehawiag  Ua  Oa  aatrfda  dear  af  the 
hoMO  aad  Mddiag  Ua*  ga  ferth  aad  aerer 
darkea  it  agaia.'' 

"  'Bat  father,'  eaja  Bin.  'I  ata't  got  ae 
pla«e  to  go  to.    Where  ehall  I  gaf ' 

"  'Oo,'  flaye  the  deaeaa,  ^aat  bailiag 
'go  where  70a Ve  beea  jgmag  for  the 
year— ri^  atraif^  to  Hadea,  for  all  me.'  '■ 

There  waa  aa  oaeaay  rft  aMoag  the  Uaek- 
eoaiM  emee,  bat  the  eolowd  did  aot  paaae  to 
aptriocize  for  *.  •  deaeoa'e  laagaagey  Dat  wcat 
OB  with  bis  itory. 

"That'*  what  he  told  hia^"  he  Mid,  "aad, 
so  far  a*  I  know,  BiU  he  w«it.  At  *mj  ra*.<;, 
he  wam't  seea  aaywhera  araaad  BoMtrrxn 
for  a  year.  Loag  before  that  the  old  {r^r.t 
repeated  his  haste,  aad  woald  hare  <jo^e 
aaythiag  to  get  his  sob  baek. 

"There  eaaM  aa  ereaiag  loag  aboat  April 
of  that  year,  aa  ereaiag  rather  raw,  good 
deal  like  this,  aad  tt«y  had  a  aiaiaters' 
aieeHagorer  atPeaeoa  JoAaa's  hooae.  lioag 
aboot    aiae    o'doek    there    ".^rr.'^    a     Ict:')^]^ 
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THE    PACIFIC   MONTHLY. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 


Mandy,  the  old  black  servant  they'd  always 
had  in  the  family,  opened  the  door  and  sung 
out: 

"  'Bless  de  Dawd,  if  it  ain't  Marse  Bill 
done  come  home.  Come  right  in,  Marse  Bill, 
yo'  daddy's  here,  an'  he'll  be  powerful  glad 
to  see  yo'.' 

"So  Bill  he  came  in.  Guess  Bill  had  been 
eating  huaks  for  some  time,  by  the  looks  of 
him.  Looked  pretty  pale  and  shivered  a 
little.  The  ministers  and  deacons  they  didn  't 
think  much  of  the  way  Bill  carried  on,  and 
there  didn't  one  of  them  get  up;  but  Bill's 
father  rushed  right  out  and  grabbed  him  and 
hauled  him  into  the  room. 

"Bill  smiled  kinder  faintly  and  said:  'Well, 
father,  I've  been  about  where  you  told  me 
to  go.  You  said  to  go  right  straight  to 
Hades,  and  I  reckon  that's  about  where  I've 
been  for  the  last  year.' 

"The  deacon  was  a  good  deal  moved,  but 
he  thought  he'd  better  treat  the  matter  light- 
ly in  the  presence  of  company,  so  he  said:  • 

"  'You  was  a  good  boy  to  mind  your  poor 
old  dad.  So  you  went  straight  down  to  that 
place,  did  yout  Well,  how  did  you  find 
things  down  there  t' 

"  'Well,'  says  Bill,  looking  at  the  row  of 
blackcoats  between  him  and  the  hearth  and 
shivering  again,  '  'twas  about  the  same  down 
there  as  it  is  up  here.  There  were  so  many 
ministers  and  deacons  sitting  around  that  I 
couldn't  get  near  the  fire.'  " 

(There  was  a  scraping  of  chairs  as  the 
eolonel  finished.)         William  H.  Haller,  Jr. 
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THE  WAR  FOR  RANGE 

An   Outline   of  tlie  Present  Day   Struggle   Between   Cattlemen  and   Sheepmen 

By  Arno   Dosch 


VERY  man  living  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  prob- 
ably has  an  opinion  on  the 
righf  and  wrong  between 
the  cattle  and  sheepmen  in 
their  struggle  for  the  open 
range.  Every  man's  opinion 
is  worth  just  so  much.  It  is  certain  to 
be  biased.  Even  the  facts  can  be  biased, 
and  so  these  may  be  which  are  set  down 
below. 

In  every  Western  state  in  which  there 
is  an  open  range  there  is  sooner  or  later 
a  clash  between  the  cattle  and  sheep  men 
for  possession.  The  battle  has  already 
been  fought  out  in  half  a  dozen  states,  in 
gome  cases  the  cattle  men  winning  and  in 
other  cases  the  sheep  men.  Generally  a 
"dead  line"  has  been  drawn  more  or  less 
definitely  across  a  broad  section  of  each 
state,  beyond  which  the  sheep  must  not 
travel.  For  the  sheep  are  always  the  ag- 
gressors. In  sections  where  trouble 
arises  the  cattle  men  come  first  and  settle 
the  country,  and  their  herds  run  out  on 
the  range  within  certain  limits.  Then 
the  sheep,  having  eaten  up  everything 
near  the  home  ranch,  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  are  driven  upon  these  lands. 

Range  wars  are  all  alike,  except  in  the 


excuses  which  cattle  men  and  settlers  gen- 
erally give  for  killing  the  sheep.  They 
sometimes  say  the  sheep  eat  the  bunch 
grass;  they  sometimes  say  they  tramp  it 
down ;  again  they  accuse  the  sheep  of  foul- 
ing the  water.  But  whatever  excuse  the 
settler  on  some  far  creek  in  the  upland 
may  find,  when  he  sees  the  sheep  coming 
down  over  the  ranges  and  bench  land 
where  his  cattle  have  herded,  he  prepares 
for  war ;  for  where  the  sheep  have  traveled 
his  cattle  will  no  longer  find  provender 
that  season.  He  may  have  a  little  bench 
land  sufficient  to  keep  his  dozen  cattle  in 
pasture  all  winter,  but  a  bunch  of  sheep 
jiassing  through  the  country  browsing  on 
that  bench  land  would  clean  it  out  in  a 
day. 

The  situation  has  been  duplicated  so 
many,  many  times  that  one  incident  has 
become  typical.  A  settler  who  has,  per- 
haps, a  few  acres  of  bottom  land,  in  which 
to  grow  a  little  alfalfa,  runs  a  few  dozen 
head  of  cattle  on  the  bench  range  back 
from  the  creek.  He  may  have  been  there 
a  long  time ;  he  may  have  just  come  into  . 
the  country.  At  all  events  he  came  first. 
He  is  a  resident  of  the  county  and  a  tax- 
payer. He  may  not  own  a  foot  of  that 
range;  but  its  existence  is  what  brought 
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A  few  thousand  sheep  can  clean  up  in  a  single  day  a  range  that  would  afford  browsing  for  a  dozen 

cattle   all   winter. 


him  to  that  part  of  the  country  and  made 
it  worth  his  while  to  maintain  that  little 
homestead.  There  is  enough  range  along 
the  creek  country  for  all  the  settlers;  at 
any  rate,  they  do  not  quarrel  for  it,  and 
if  the  range  runs  short  near  at  hand  they 
drive  their  cattle  back  into  the  hills.  One 
day  the  settler  takes  his  family  and  drives 
off  to  some  town,  say,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
miles  away,  and  is  gone  for  several  days. 
When  he  comes  back  he  hardly  knows  his 
place.  His  few  acres  of  enclosure,  per- 
haps, have  not  been  touched,  but  for  miles 
around  the  ground  is  barren  and  cut  by 
tiny  hoofs.  A  band  of  several  thousand 
sheep  passing  through  the  country  has 
stopped  in  his  neighborhood  for  a  few 
days.  His  cattle  and  horses  have  either 
gone  back  into  the  hills  to  find  something 
on  which  to  live,  or  they  are  standing 
about  the  homestead  with  a  downcast  air. 
When  that  settler  turns  and  looks  his  fam- 
ily in  the  face  he  declares  war.  He  curses 
"those  vermin"  sheep.  And  if  the  de- 
struction of  range  has  not  been  so  com- 
plete that  he  is  driven  out  of  the  country, 
the  next  sheephorder  who  appears  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill  finds  himself  met  by  a 
stem-looking  man   who   says  "Git,"   and 


the  sheepherder  "gits."  Otherwise  he  is 
liable  to  be  surprised  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  left  bound  in  the  sagebrush, 
while  his  sheep  are  shot  and  scattered  to  be 
the  prey  of  coyotes. 

The  cattle  men,  a  category  under  which 
most  settlers  in  the  troubled  districts  can 
be  classed,  have  almost  always  provoca- 
tion when  they  take  to  killing  sheep  on 
the  range.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  once  provoked  they  are  rather  in- 
clined to  hunt  for  trouble.  All  the  set- 
tlers in  one  part  of  the  country  may  run 
cattle.  The  sheep  is  the  common  enemy. 
And  then  a  man  runs  very  little  risk  in  at- 
tacking a  half-witted  herder. 

The  spirit  of  organization  which  began 
with  the  first  civilization  is  inherent  in 
cattle  men  as  in  all  others.  The  common 
cause  against  sheep  gives  an  opportunity 
to  organize,  and  this  furnishes  the  j'oung 
fellows  of  the  country  an  occasion  to  get 
together;  and  once  together  the  spirit  of 
the  thing  is  pretty  sure  to  be  stronger  than 
the  justice.  There  may  be  a  bunch  of 
sheep  so  far  back  on  the  range  that  it  is 
not  bothering  them  at  all,  but  what  a  fine 
thing  it  is  for  a  bunch  of  young  fellows 
to  put  barley  sacks  over  their  faces,  swing 
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30-30s  across  the  saddle  bow  and  gallop 
out  through  the  gorgeous  night  of  the 
intermountain  country  on  an  "adven- 
ture." Sheep  won't  fight  back,  and  what 
is  a  sheepherder  to  do  with  twenty  men? 
Sheepherders  have  been  known  to  fight, 
but  then  they  generally  went  in  companies 
and  were  expecting  trouble.  Sheepherd- 
ers, when  they  come  into  the  cattle  coun- 
try, are  furnished  with  long-range  rifles 
and  many  rounds  of  ammunition,  osten- 
sibly to  be  used  on  coyotes.  And  now  and 
then  the  ping  that  cracks  across  the  sage- 
brush testifies  that  some  sheepherder  is 
making  an  aggressive  move  in  the  range 
war. 

This  struggle  between  the  cattle  and 
sheep  men  is  an  economic  problem.  It 
will  know  no  settlement  until  the  whole 
country  is  under  fence.  It  began  away 
over  in  Texas  and  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  has  worked  across  the  country, 
until  now  it  is  more  active  in  Central 
Oregon,  than  anywhere  else.  For  twenty 
years  there  has  been  trouble  in  Colorado. 
Bands  of  thousands  of  sheep  have  been 
shot  down  and  driven  over  precipices  in 
that  state.  The  same  thing  has  happened 
in  Wyoming,  but  that  is  largely  a  fenced 
country  now.  The  struggle  also  existed 
in  Idaho,  but  was  never  so  very  bad  on 


account  of  the  topography  of  the  country. 
The  sheep  men  largely  control  the  district 
south  of  the  Salmon  River,  while  to  the 
north  of  the  Salmon  River  there  are  prac- 
tically no  sheep,  and  the  cattle  own  the 
coiintry.  The  mountains  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  state  form  a  natural  "dead 
line." 

In  Idaho  they  have  also  tried  laws  to 
prevent  the  sheep  coming  within  certain 
distances  of  homesteads.  These  laws 
have  been  measurably  successful,  but  the 
only  really  successful  range  law  in  Idaho, 
or  any  other  state,  is  the  "dead  line." 

The  "dead  line"  in  Oregon  is  now  be- 
ginning to  take  very  definite  shape.  Cen- 
tral Oregon  is  the  cattle  man's  country, 
although  certain  sheep  men  claim  that  it 
is  not  a  cattle  country  at  all ;  that  the  only 
feed  there  was  meant  for  sheep.  Sheep 
men  are  settled  mostly  to  the  north  in  the 
counties  immediately  south  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  from  Wasco  to  Umatilla.  In 
years  past  the  sheep  men  of  that  section 
found  enough  range  at  hand  for  their 
herds,  but  when  they  began  to  multiply 
the  range  ran  short,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  them  to  the  south  for 
feed  in  the  summer  time.  This  was  all 
right  to  a  certain  extent,  but  as  soon  as 
they  got  in  the  next  man's  country  trouble 


Cattle  fording  the   Uilk  River  in  Uontana. 
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began.  The  encroachments  were  gradual. 
It  led  to  bloodshed  in  Oregon  about  ten 
years  ago.  At  that  time  the  sheep  men 
from  the  north  drove  their  flocks  into  the 
south  fork  of  the  John  Day  River,  and 
insisted  upon  staying  there  until  the  set- 
tlers were  forced  to  make  a  "dead  line" 
and  form  a  local  organization.  That  was 
the  first  range  war  in  Oregon.  There  was 
considerable  trouble  on  Canyon  Creek, 
tributary  to  the  John  Day,  and  a  clash 
of  arms  between  organized  cattle  men  and 
organized  sheep  men.  The  sheej)  men 
had  not  at  that  time  learned  their  lesson. 
There  was  a  confused  state  of  affairs,  each 
side  carrying  off  its  dead  and  injured,  and 
the  courts  of  justice  did  not  have  much 
chance  in  the  matter. 

They  tell  a  story  down  in  the  south  fork 
of  the  John  Day  of  how  a  boy,  with  a 
bunch  of  sheep,  while  coming  around  a 
butte,  was  forced  to  camp  over  night 
across  the  "dead  line."  He  knew  he  had 
no  business  there,  and  was  half  afraid  to 
sleep,  so  he  camped  in  the  middle  of  his 
sheep.  Somebody  got  wind  of  the  fact 
that  the  sheep  were  across  the  "dead  line," 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  half  a 
dozen  wild  young  fellows  made  a  demon- 
stration, and  came  suddenly  upon  the 
sheep  with  the  boy  in  the  midst  of  them. 
The  boy  was  forced  to  make  a  run  for  it, 
with  about  a  hundred  yards  of  sheep  in 
every  direction  from  him.  He  headed  down 
the  canyon,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  was 
a  temporary  camp,  where  several  hundred 
cattle  had  been  rounded  up.  They  say  it 
was  the  wildest  stampede  that  ever  took 
place  in  Grant  County  when  that  mad 
rush  of  sheep  and  boy  struck  the  camp. 
It  took  four  days  to  gather  up  the  herd, 
and  the  boy  was  not  seen  for  a  week.  This 
is  about  the  only  amusing  incident  of  the 
range  war  that  ever  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened. It's  a  dead  serious  matter  with 
every  man  in  it.  It's  a  case  of  a  man 
fighting  for  his  hearth  and  home,  and  as 
a  rule  he  doesn't  take  that  sort  of  thing 
lightly. 

From  those  early  struggles  on  the  south 
fork  of  the  John  Day  River,  the  "dead 
line"  is  growing  in  both  directions.  It 
is  hard  to  define  it,  but  in  each  section 
it  is  pretty  generally  known  where  it  ex- 
ists, and  a  sheep  man  breathes  a  different 
air  the  moment  he  gets  across  it.  Be- 
fore the  "dead  line"  is  made,  and  after, 
certain  struggles  must  exist,  meaning  loss 


of  sheep,  and  sometimes  of  life.  It  is  a 
touchy  matter  to  dabble  with,  as  every 
man  has  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  biased 
according  to  the  kind  of  stock  he  owns. 
There  is  no  absolute  justice  in  the  matter ; 
ever}^  man  is  entitled  to  an  opinion,  and 
can  defend  that  as  he  pleases.  In  the 
country  where  the  range  war  exists  opin- 
ions are  generally  defended  with  auto- 
matic revolvers. 

The  "dead  line"  across  Central  Oregon, 
generally  speaking,  is  from  Bear  Valley, 
in  Grant  County,  to  the  end  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  in  Crook  County.  It  is  pretty 
nearly  a  solid  line;  on  one  side  of  it  the 
cattle  men  live,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
it  the  sheep  are  allowed  to  range.  There 
are  settlers  inside  the  "dead  line"  who 
have  sheep,  but  they,  being  settlers,  are 
privileged  to  certain  rights,  and,  moreover, 
are  circumspect.  Such  a  case  is  that  of 
Aleck  Mackintosh,  one  of  the  biggest  sheep 
men  in  Crook  County,  who  lives  inside  the 
"dead  line."  He  is  an  immense,  good- 
natured  Scotchman,  who  has  a  great  deal 
of  land  of  his  own.  And  yet  there  are 
lands  to  which  he  has  a  deed  on  which  he 
is  not  allowed  to  run  his  own  sheep.  There 
are  other  sheep  men  in  western  Crook 
County,  some  of  whom  have  had  sheep 
killed  at  recent  times.  This  is  a  disputed 
county  at  the  present  day,  and  the  sheep 
men  are  rather  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
automatic. 

Crook  County,  Oregon,  is  the  center 
about  which  the  range  war  revolves.  This 
county  is  filled  with  men  who  love  to  fight, 
and  always  have.  The  old  trouble  which 
used  to  exist  in  that  county  between  the 
Vigilantes  and  the  Moonshiners  may  be 
dead,  but  many  men  who  were  in  it  are 
still  living,  and  some  of  them  are  not  too 
old  to  look  for  trouble.  They  have  been 
there  many  years,  and  they  feel  as  if  they 
own  the  country.  There  is  also  no  doubt 
that  a  certain  outlaw  spirit  in  Crook 
County  is  still  surviving  from  the  days 
when  the  Vigilantes  really  owned  the 
country,  allowed  whom  they  liked  to  reside 
there,  and  drove  out  whom  they  pleased. 
They  are  by  no  means  the  strongest  ele- 
ment in  Crook  County,  but  in  a  sparsely 
settled  country  they  can  do  many  things 
and  escape. 

In  what  is  known  as  the  "high  desert" 
country  in  the  southern  part  of  Crook 
County  and  the  northern  part  of  Lake 
and  Klamath  Counties,  is  a  disputed  ter- 
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ritory  between  the  sheep  and  cattle  men, 
where  many  maraudings  have  taken  place. 
During  the  spring  of  1904  excitement  in 
that  country  was  rather  tense.  And  the 
only  man  who  ever  told  the  story  for  print 
got  well  out  of  the  way  before  he  "cheeped." 
This  was  all  immediately  preceding  and 
following  the  death  of  Creed  Conn,  who 
was  either  shot  or  committed  suicide  on 
March  4,  and  whose  body  was  found  on 
April  22.  Creed  Conn  was  a  merchant 
at  Silver  Lake,  in  Lake  County,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  talked  too  much.  There 
had  been  some  pretty  extensive  sheep  kill- 
ings in  that  part  of  the  country,  which 
Conn  was  supposed  to  know  something 
about.  It  is  believed  that  he  had  sold  am- 
munition, and  was  in  other  particulars 
hand  in  glove  with  certain  cattle  men  who 
were  killing  sheep.  He  had  made  one 
or  two  trips  to  see  his  brother,  L.  F.  Conn, 
the  District  Attorney,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  told  things  which  the  District 
Attorney  might  make  use  of  to  prosecute 
certain  men  who  were  said  to  have  been 
killing  sheep.  After  his  first  trip  to  see 
his  brother  he  had  a  barn  burned,  in  which 
were  some  wagons  that  had  been  used 
for  hauling  wool.     This  was  supposed  to 


have  been  a  deep,  mysterious  signal  to 
him,  giving  him  warning.  The  subtle 
fact  that  there  were  wool  wagons  in  that 
barn  conveyed  wondrous  information. 
One  would  have  had  to  have  lived  in  Lake 
County  at  that  time  to  have  understood 
that  awful  portent.  And  Conn  was  not 
wise.  He  made  a  second  trip,  and  that 
time  one  of  his  finest  horses  took  mys- 
teriously sick  and  died.  This  was  a  fur- 
ther portent.  Whether  Conn  was  dis- 
turbed by  these  matters  is  not  known. 
He  never  made  any  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  one  morning  he  went  out  to  a 
ranch  of  his  towards  Christmas  Lake;  he 
had  not  gone  but  a  mile  from  his  house 
when  he  dropped  from  a  bullet.  This  was 
on  March  4.  The  snow  covered  him,  and 
all  the  searching  by  his  neighbors  did  not 
find  his  body  until  April  22.  He  was 
found  with  two  bullet  holes  in  him  and 
two  empty  cartridges  in  his  own  revolver, 
which  was  in  his  hand.  Mention  the 
name  Conn  in  Eastern  Oregon,  and  the 
person  to  whom  you  are  speaking  is  pretty 
sure  to  express  a  decided  opinion  as  to 
how  he  came  to  his  death.  You  will  be 
told  by  many  unprejudiced  men  that 
Conn   committed  suicide.     And  you   will 
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find  a  lot  of  men  down  in  Crook  County 
who  do  not  consider  it  a  very  healthy 
conversation  to  talk  about  Conn  at  all. 
Conn's  death  would  not  have  created  any 
great  amount  of  talk,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  about  this  time  the  biggest 
sheep  killings  in  Lake  County  took  place. 
On  February  2,  190-i,  three  thousand 
sheep,  which  had  been  driven  up  from 
California,  were  descended  upon  by  fifteen 
men  with  juniper  clubs,  and  most  of  them 
killed.  On  April  28  of  the  same  year, 
about  forty  miles  northeast  of  Silver  Lake, 
a  sheepherder,  in  the  employ  of  Grube  & 
Parker,  in  charge  of  2,700  sheep,  found 
himself  surrounded  by  nine  masked  rid- 
ers; he  was  tied  and  forced  to  watch  the 
slaughter  -of  2,300  of  his  band,  while  the 
other  four  himdred  were  scattered  and 
run  to  death  by  the  coyotes.  These  were 
the  two  biggest  killings  made  in  the  'Tiigh 
desert"  country.  It  is  generally  believed 
among  both  sheep  and  cattle  men  that  the 
"high  desert"  country  will  produce  more 
trouble  before  a  "dead  line"  is  drawn. 

Harney  County  is  a  cattle  country, 
which  has  been  pretty  much  protected 
from  encroachments  by  sheep  from  the 
very   first,    by   that    organization    on   the 


southern  fork  of  the  John  Day  River.  The 
organization  is  pretty  much  gone  to  pieces 
from  lack  of  occasion,  but  the  same  men 
are  living  there  who  formed  the  original 
organization,  and  it  is  not  a  healthy  coun- 
try for  sheep. 

In  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of 
Oregon,  to  the  east  of  the  Stein  Moun- 
tains, there  has  been  some  trouble,  and  a 
sheepherder  was  found  shot  there  several 
years  ago.  Nothing  was  ever  done  about 
it.  The  crime  was  laid  to  certain  "bad 
men"  living  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
some  of  whom  were  in  the  employ  of  the 
big  cattle  companies,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prove  anything. 

This  war  for  range  is  one  which  has 
no  end  until  the  country  is  under  fence. 
Carried  on  widely  in  isolated  districts,  as 
occasion  arises,  it  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  local  quarrels.  Taken  from  a  general 
standpoint,  it  is  possible  to  explain  the 
cause;  but  the  question  of  settlement  is  a 
vital  matter,  and  must  be  attended  to 
upon  the  spot.  The  complaints  of  the 
settlers  and  larger  cattle  men  are  vari- 
ous. Their  strength  is  also  varied.  It 
is  a  case  in  the  end  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.     It  has  worked  itself  out  in  that 


Sheep  pens  at  Halta,   Hontana. 
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way  in  every  instance.  If  the  sheep  men 
are  overwhelmingly  strong,  the  small  set- 
tler, who  runs  cattle,  has  to  take  to  sheep 
in  self-defense,  or  get  out  of  the  country. 
If  the  cattle  men  are  stronger,  they  drive 
the  sheep  out  and  prevent  them  from 
passing  through  their  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  cattle  men  are  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  inclined  to  he  unreasonable  in  the 
beginning,  but  when  band  after  band  of 
sheep  browse  closer  and  closer  to  their 
home  ranches,  and  the  find  themselves 
practically  eaten  out  of  house  and  home, 
they  fight;  and  once  on  the  warpath  they 
carry  it  pretty  far.  There  is  no  disguis- 
ing the  ugly  fact  that  the  cattle  men  often 
show  a  spirit  of  outlawry.  Sheepherders 
have  been,  on  occasions,  shot  down  in  cold 
blood.  In  such  cases  the  whole  country 
is  decried  for  its  outlawry  spirit.  This 
is  an  injustice.  The  Westerner  is  gen- 
erally a  square  man.  The  cattle  men  are 
the  most  typical  class  of  Westerners. 
They  are  open-handed  and  open-minded. 
But  Just  as  they  slap  a  fly  that  buzzes 
around  their  head  too  lively,  they  drive 
off  and  sometimes  slaughter  the  sheep. 

The  cattle  men  generally  look  upon  the 
sheep  as  a  kind  of  vermin  that  it  is  well  to 
get  rid  of.  And  as  the  man  who  owns 
the   sheep   generally   lives   a   good   many 


miles  away  in  another  section  of  the  coun- 
try, his  rights  do  not  take  a  very  personal 
form.  For  instance,  when  a  herd  of 
sheep  belonging  in  Wasco  County,  Oregon, 
are  found  away  dovm  in  the  middle  of 
Crook  County,  eating  up  everything  they 
can  find,  they  are  looked  upon  pretty 
much  as  "outlaws."  If  they  are  well  pro- 
tected they  are  left  alone,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  settlers  show  a  good  deal  of 
self-restraint,  but  now  and  then  a  killing 
is  made. 

The  outcome  of  the  range  war  is  not  a 
thing  about  which  to  theorize.  In  some 
sections  the  cattle  men  will  hold  their 
own,  and  in  others  the  sheep  men  will 
eventually  win  out.  Each  part  of  the 
country  must  settle  its  own  range  war. 
It  has  been  in  the  course  of  settlement 
ever  since  the  ranges  began  to  be  crowded 
in  Texas  years  ago.  In  Colorado  the 
"dead  lines"  are  pretty  definitely  known. 
In  Wyoming  the  cattle  men  have,  for  the 
most  part,  won  out.  In  the  southwest 
the  clash  has  not  been  felt  particularly. 
And  for  the  last  few  years  the  seat  of 
war  has  been  chiefly  in  Central  Oregon. 
There  it  is  gradually  settling  itself,  but 
meanwhile  the  sheepherders  carry  auto- 
matics, ostensibly  for  use  on  coyotes. 


In  cattle  land. 


A  FAIR  WIND. 
From  n  water  color  painted  by  and  In  the  possession  of  Captain  Olevelnnd  Rockwell,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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SALMON  FISHING  FLEET  ON  COLUMBIA  RIVER  RUNNING  FREE  BEFORE  THE  WIND. 
From  a  water  color  pjilnted  by  and  In  the  possession  of  Captain  Cleveliuul  Uockwell,  Portliind,  Oregon. 


THE  YANKEE  TRANSPLANTED 

By  Elbert   Huobara 
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F  THE  Pilgrims  had 
landed  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  what  is  now  the 
United  States,  I  doubt 
me  much  if  we  would 
today  use  New  England 
for  even  a  goat  pasture. 
Professor  Shaler,  in  a  recent  lecture,  said : 
"The  natural  economic  resources  of  the 
western  coast  of  the  United  States  as  com- 
pared with  the  eastern  coast  are  about 
three  .to  one." 

At  first  thought  this  seems  like  an  ex- 
aggerated statement,  but  conservative  es- 
timates by  conservative  men  endorse  the 
assertion  and  regard  it  safely  inside  of 
truth. 

The  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
are  larger  than  all  of  New  England  when 
you  have  added  to  their  square  miles  the 
area  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
New  England  states  are  rich,  and  always 
will  be  rich,  but  their  wealth  has  come 
from  their  manufactories,  and  the  capital 
to  run  the  manufactories  first  came  from 
commerce  with  foreign  countries. 

New  England  never  could  liave  grown 
rich  from  wealth  produced  within  her 
borders. 

The  world  has  paid  tribute  to  the  cun- 
ning of  the  Yankee  brain,  and  therein  lies 
the  secret  of  her  wealth. 

America  surely  has  produced  the  men 
and  women.  The  Yankee  genius  for 
trade  was  well  illustrated  at  the  Pan- 
American  E.xposition,  where  a  concession- 
aire from  Connecticut  carved  wonderful 
wooden  nutmegs  and  sold  them  for  watch 
charms  and  bangles.  His  trade  increased 
until  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply,  and 
straightaway  this  son  of  a  Puritan  hied 
him  to  a  wholesale  grocery  and  bought 
a  half-bushel  of  genuine  nutmegs,  which 
he  sold  to  the  ciirious  as  the  bona-fide 
wooden  article.  And  everybody  was 
happy. 


New  England's  best  product  has  been 
her  men  and  women.  Her  wealth  is  an 
importation,  drawn  into  her  domain 
through  the  shrewdness  of  her  citizens. 
Yet  let  the  fact  remain,  she  has  produced 
some  great  men.  But  let  the  further  fact 
be  stated,  the  great  men  of  New  England 
purchased  immunity  from  grinding  toil, 
like  Emerson,  who  was  "the  culminated 
flower  of  five  generations  of  New  England 
clergymen."  It  took  hundreds  of  years, 
like  the  century  plant,  and  now  they  are 
gone,  and  gone  forever. 

The  great  men  of  Concord  are  all  in 
Sleepy  Hollow.  Concord  is  a  graveyard 
where  hucksters  prey  upon  the  pilgrims, 
and  sell  souvenirs  of  greatness  gone. 

.4mesbury  is  mosg-grown,  and  Cam- 
bridge has  no  poets  save  sophomores,  who 
lisp  in  limping  rhyme  'neath  the  case- 
ments of  Eadcliffe,  or  seek  inspiration  at 
terpsichorean  chippee  festivals  given  at 
Bowdoin  Square. 

When  Boston  sends  out  missionaries  the 
hold  of  the  ship  that  carries  them  is  bal- 
lasted with  booze,  and  the  esoteric  maxim 
of  her  merchant  marine  is  that  the  saloon 
follows  the  flag. 

Boston  crunches  the  bones  of  South 
Carolina's  white  children,  and  the  lavish 
luxury  of  Commonwealth  Avenue  comes 
from  the  copper  mines  of  Montana  and 
Lake  Superior.  Every  miner  at  Butte 
pays  one-third  of  his  product  into  the  lap 
of  Boston  as  license  to  live. 

Boston  is  the  clearing-house  of  Indus- 
try. Her  poets  are  dead,  her  philosophers 
out  memories,  and  the  descendants  of  her 
thinkers  and  doers  live  their  lives  on  copy- 
rights which  have  now  expired,  explaining 
to  the  non-cogibund  how  this  great  essay 
or  that  sublime  poem  was  written  on  yon- 
der table  with  this  nibbed  pen. 

New  England  has  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  pestiferous  creatures  who  o^vn  a 
little  C.  B.  &  Q.  preferred,  left  them  by 
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a  saving  ancestor,  who  do  nothing  and  are 
nothing  but  walking  negations.  Their 
days  are  given  over  to  sharp-nose  hunt- 
ing after  other  people's  faults  and  carry- 
ing tidbits  of  scandal  to  their  ilk,  possibly 
now  and  then  making  little  pretenses  at 
literature  to  keep  alive  the  tradition.  Vir- 
tue to  them  lies  in  abstaining  from  every 
human  attribute,  and  in  doing  no  useful 
thing.  Read  any  of  Miss  Wilkins'  books 
and  you  will  see  them  pictured.  These 
people  know  all  about  God  and  His  works, 
and  they  know  all  about  their  neighbors. 
The  word  "relatively"  is  not  in  their  lexi- 
con— theirs  is  a  doctrine  of  absolutism. 
The  scene  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  could 
have  been  laid  only  in  New  England,  and 
the  drama  is  being  played  today,  with 
slight  variations.  Just  as  when  Hester 
Pryne  stood  on  the  scaffold  on  the  market- 
place and  held  her  babe  close  to  her  throb- 
bing mother's  heart,  her  lips  silent. 

In  New  England  everywhere  you  will 
find  the  idea  that  God  is  a  tyrant.  Man 
creates  his  god  in  his  own  image,  and 
.where  the  soil  and  climate  are  tyrannical 
you  will  get  tyrannical  people,  for  man  is 
a  part  of  nature  just  as  much  as  are  the 
trees  and  rocks.  Man  is  a  movable  tree. 
You  can  transplant  a  tree  within  certain 
prescribed  limits.  You  can  change  the 
nature  of  the  tree  by  placing  it  in  another 
soil,  and  all  of  our  most  beautiful  flowers 
once  grew  somewhere,  wild. 

Man  can  be  transplanted,  but  not  very 
far  north  or  south.  All  of  the  great  men 
that  this  earth  has  produced  have  come 
from  a  little  strip  across  the  nortli  tem- 
perate zone.  Go  too  far  north  and  man- 
kind is  stunted,  dwarfed.  Theirs  is  a 
fight  for  existence,  and  among  them  there 
is  no  evolution.  Go  south  to  a  point  where 
men  need  no  bedclothes  but  the  clouds, 
and  where,  by  lying  under  a  banana  tree, 
food  will  fall  within  reach,  advancement 
ceases,  because  there  is  no  struggle,  no 
exorcise.  Slavery  can  flourish  only  south 
of  the  track  of  the  glacier,  because  there, 
forever,  is  the  inclination  to  get  some  one 
else  to  do  the  work. 

In  a  climate  where  the  winters  are  cold 
and  the  summers  pleasant,  men  will  work, 
and  through  this  work  they  grow  strong 
in  body  and  in  resource.  But  in  New  Eng- 
land nature  slightly  overdid  it.  The  win- 
ters are  very  cold — the  thermometer  may 
drop  to  forty  below  zero — all  livestock 
must  be  housed,  deep  snows  may  come, 


so  houses  and  barns  usually  join.  Fuel 
must  be  gathered  and  stored,  and  food 
must  also  be  banked.  Only  one  crop  a 
year  can  be  produced,  and  there  is  even  a 
risk  about  this  on  account  of  unseasonable 
frosts  or  droughts  or  floods.  It  is  a  strug- 
gle for  existence — life  is  a  warfare,  and 
in  the  midst  of  life  you  are  in  debt. 

This  uncertainty  of  existence,  and  the 
toil  demanded  to  obtain  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life  from  a  parsimonious  soil  has 
produced  a  parsimonious  race  of  people. 
Uncertainty  makes  them  timid,  and  the 
most  sensitive  spot  in  New  England  is  in 
tlie  neighborhood  of  the  pocketbook.  The 
New  Englander  is  sharp,  astute,  wily  and 
suspicious.  The  reason  he  thinks  folks 
are  trying  to  get  the  better  of  him  is  be- 
cause he  is  trying  to  get  the  better  of 
them. 

But  the  New  Englander  has  virtues — a 
good  deal  of  the  granite  gets  into  his 
l)lood,  and  when  you  transplant  him  into 
more  friendly  soil,  you  may  produce  a 
Lawson  pink  or  something. 

So  let  us  swing  back  to  Puget  Sound 
and  take  a  little  look  at  the  transplanted 
people.  They  are  most  of  them  New  Eng- 
ianders,  or  descendants  of  New  England- 
ers,  who  made  their  way  by  easy  stages  to 
New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota— and  Washington. 

The  western  portion  of  Washington  has 
a  climate  like  that  of  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. Very  seldom  does  the  mercury  drop 
to  freezing,  and  in  summer  the  heat  is 
never  oppressive.  The  gentle  humidity  in 
the  atmosphere  makes  a  country  of  per- 
petual green.  The  state  flower  is  the  rho- 
dodendron, but  it  might  better  have  been 
the  rose,  for  while  roses  do  not  bloom  in 
Washington  all  the  year  round,  yet  they 
require  no  special  care  for  winter,  and  in 
summer  in  the  park  at  Tacoma  they  form 
a  forest  of  blossoms. 

•  There  must  be  a  happy  mean  of  climate, 
just  enough  to  make  exertion  pleasant; 
and  it  seems  to  be  in  Washington.  In  a 
more  severe  climate,  where  there  are 
strong  winds,  there  is  as  much  of  the 
tree  under  ground  as  there  is  above.  In 
Washington  much  more  of  the  plant  is 
above  ground  than  is  under.  Where  the 
mistletoe,  the  mosses  and  ferns  flourish, 
all  vegetation  flourishes.  The  eucalyp- 
tus is  everywhere,  and  it  is  a  great  scav- 
enger— it  purifies  both  soil  and  atmos- 
phere.   There  is  no  miasma  in  Washing- 
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ton,  no  mosquitoes,  no  more  snakes  than 
in  IrelanJ.  Where  there  are  poisonous 
snakes  and  insects,  there  man  must  fight ; 
he  not  only  fights  these,  but  he  fights  oth- 
er men — witness  Central  America  in  a 
state  of  Mt.  Pelee  revolution  and  much 
of  South  America  set  on  a  hair-trigger. 

In  Washington  you  must  work  to  make 
Nature  give  up  her  treasures,  but  she  is 
so  lavish  in  her  returns  that  men  natur- 
ally grow  lavish  and  generous,  too.  What 
think  you  of  four  crops  of  alfalfa  a  year 
on  the"  same  field,  or  one  crop  of  aspara- 
gus, one  of  watermelons  and  one  of  tur- 
nips? In  Yakima  valley,  land  that  lies 
"under  the  ditch"  is  worth  often  three 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  simply  because  it 
will  pay  fifty  per  cent,  return  or  more  on 
the  investment. 

Apples  raised  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton are  sold  on  the  markets  of  New  York 
City  and  Boston,  and  melons  by  the  car- 
load go  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  com- 
pletely cutting  off  this  market  from  the 
South. 

Through  what  is  called  the  arid  belt 
of  Washington — the  eastern  portion — 
vast  herds  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  live 
out  of  doors  the  year  round  and  thrive  to 
a  wonderful  degree. 

New  England  has  neither  coal,  iron, 
copper,  gold  nor  silver  in  her  hills,  but 
Washington  has  all  of  these,  besides 
mines  of  lead,  arsenic  and  borax,  from 
which  quiet,  working  men  are  now  lifting 
fortunes. 

As  for  forests,  such  trees  exist  nowhere 
else  on  the  continent  as  on  the  western 
coast.    The  spruce  gets  much  of  its  nour- 


ishment from  the  air — the  climate  must 
be  moist,  kindly,  equable  and  free  from 
violent  storms,  or  it  will  not  grow.  Its 
hold  upon  the  soil  is  comparatively  slight, 
but  it  literally  towers  to  the  skies.  Spruce 
trees  in  Washington  often  cut  eight  feet 
across  the  butt,  and  if  you  want  a  stick 
a  hundred  feet  long,  any  sawmill  will 
supply  it. 

As  for  water,  the  city  of  Seattle  simply 
built  a  dam  at  the  snow-line  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  thirty  miles  away,  and 
has  a  gravity  pressure  that  would  be  dan- 
gerous, were  it  not  strongly  controlled, 
and  in  quantity  there  is  a  supply  for  a 
city  of  a  million  people.  This  supply 
can  never  be  contaminated,  because 
humanity  will  not  live  above  the  snow- 
line, and  as  for  economy  in  the  use  of 
water, — why,  Western  Washington  will 
laugh  at  you. 

Puget  Sound  is  a  natural  harbor,  land- 
locked for  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
with  an  entrance  from  the  sea  twenty 
miles  wide. 

The  harbors  of  New  England  are  dan- 
gerous to  enter,  and  are  sometimes  death- 
traps to  the  ships  inside — read  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps'  stories  of  Marblehead! 
Boston  Harbor  can  be  entered  safely  only 
in  calm  weather.  Nantasket  Beach  is  a 
vast  graveyard  of  dead  ships,  and  the 
fate  of  Margaret  Fuller,  off  Fire  Island, 
has  been  oft  repeated. 

If  an  ideal  environment  will  ever  pro- 
duce an  ideal  people,  and  an  ideal  people 
make  an  ideal  city,  I  think  the  suburbs 
of  that  city  will  be  near  Puget  Sound. 


BUSTER  BOY  OF  THE  BAD  LANDS 


By   Byron 

[HE  Bad  Lands  stretched 
from  the  railroad  tracks 
to  the  dirty  creek,  pol- 
luted by  the  copper  stain 
of  a  half-dozen  smelters 
which  most  of  the  time 
clouded  the  Bad  Lands 
in  a  sulphurous  smoke. 

Buster  Boy  didn't  think  so  badly  of  the 
Bad  Lands.  His  gingham  dress  was  the 
dirtiest  he  had  worn  in  weeks;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  two  weeks  ago  he  had  received 
it  comparatively  clean.  It  had  come  as 
an  evolution,  as  the  bark  comes  to  a  tree, 
and  because  the  last  costume  had  fallen 
from  his  childish  frame,  and  common  de- 
cency demanded  another. 

Besides,  there  were  advantages  in  the 
Bad  Lands  of  which  Buster  Boy  could 
have  told  had  he  wished.  There  were 
wondrous  loads  of  things  dumped  at  his 
very  door — tin  cans  and  scrap  irons  for  the 
precipitating  plant,  pieces  of  iron  pipe, 
bits  of  broken  stoves,  all  of  which  was 
thrown  into  the  great  vats  of  copper 
water.  Not  a  day  passed  that  a  load  or  two 
did  not  come  to  the  edge  of  the  creek  and 
he  had  once  found  part  of  a  cast-iron  toy 
train;  again,  he  had  found  three  spoons, 
a  tin  dipper  and  a  tin  clown  with  some 
paint  still  on  him.  Oh !  there  were  won- 
drous possibilities  at  the  precipitating 
plant. 

And  then  at  night,  before  he  crept  into 
the  hovel  he  called  home,  he  had  seen  the 
spectacular  dumping  of  red-hot  slag — red 
35  blood — lighting  all  the  sky  from  the 
dope  fiends'  cabins  clear  to  Little  Italy 
and  flooding  the  Hesperus  lode  with 
light.  It  was  poured  from  cauldrons  down 
the  face  of  the  slag  dump  and  crawled 
down  the  hill  like  a  mastodon  glow-worm. 
Some  day  when  he  grew  big.  Buster  Boy 
cherished  the  idea  that  he  would  walk 
clear  to  the  slag  dump  and  ride  on  tlie 
motor-car  which  drew  the  cauldrons  to 
the  dipping  place. 

He  had  never  seen  a  vaudeville  show, 
but  he  had  seen  the  scarlet  flood  touch 
the  green  water,  and  the  steam  come  up 
in  clouds  and  the  water  boil  and  hiss  so 
that  the  stream  at  his  feet  became  tepid. 


E.  Cooney 

Buster'  Boy  had  no  chums.  The  Bad 
Lands  were  sparsely  populated.  The  scum 
of  the  mining  camp  had  drifted  to  the 
Hesperus  lode.  Little  Italy  was  as  full 
of  babies  as  a  hive  is  of  bees,  but  there 
were  few  children  within  range  of  his 
wanderings. 

The  light  of  a  golden  mountain  morning 
flooded  the  Hesperus  lode  iinpartially  as 
it  did  the  center  of  the  mining  metropo- 
lis, where  they  had  lawns  of  grass  and 
brick  houses;  a  balmy  breeze  swung  the 
door  to  and  fro.  Buster  Boy  rubbed  his 
eyes  with  the  back  of  his  dirty  hands, 
slipped  the  gingham  dress  over  his  head, 
and  made  a  breakfast  of  the  half-loaf  of 
bread  on  the  table,  which  he  reached  by 
climbing  on  the  chair,  took  a  drink,  and 
he  was  ready  for  the  day's  enjoyment. 

In  the  one-room  cabin  lay  "Maw," 
asleep  on  the  bed.  On  the  floor  lay 
"Mick."  Mick  had  been  in  jail.  Buster 
Boy  knew  that,  for  he  had  not  seen  him  in 
three  days,  and  when  Mick  was  away  for 
any  great  length  of  time  Maw  would  say 
partly  to  herself  and  partly  to  Buster, 
"Mick's  pinched  ag'in." 

Little  ones  grasp  many  things  for 
which  most  mature  minds  fail  to  give  them 
credit.  An  empty  beer  can  on  the  floor, 
a  broken  flask,  and  the  fact  that  "Mick" 
was  still  dressed  told  Buster  plainly  of 
the  drunken  revel  while  he  slept. 

The  childish  memory  went  back  to  the 
time  before  they  came  to  the  Bad  Lands  to 
live;  to  days  when  "Paw"  came  home 
every  night,  and  "Mick"  was  unknown ; 
days  when  "Maw"  did  not  drink,  and 
when  he  had  better  things  to  eat.  Cher- 
ished in  his  childish  mind  was  the  mem- 
ory of  a  street-car  ride,  but  everything 
was  kind  of  jumbled  up,  anyway,  and 
Buster  took  present  conditions  now  as  tliey 
came. 

For  a  year — it  seemed  a  year,  anyway — 
there  had  been  no  communion  of  soul  for 
Buster  Boy  of  the  Bad  Lands.  No  one 
in  all  that  time  had  bathed  him,  except 
twice  when  the  "Charities"  came  to  the 
Hesperus  lode;  no  one  had  played  "Lit- 
tle Pigs"  or  "Creep-mouse"  with  Buster. 
He  didn't  feel  that  he  was  losing  much; 
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he  remembered  that  he  had  cried  both 
times  when  they  bathed  him. 

Fortune  comes  to  the  door  of  all,  and 
this  morning  Fortune  knocked  at  Buster's 
door.  The  tide  in  the  current  of  his  lit- 
tle life  swelled  to  its  flood  early,  offering 
to  the  child  the  oceans  of  plenty  or  the 
shallows  and  miseries  of  penury. 

Buster  caught  the  glit  of  polished  har- 
ness first,  and  then  he  watched  a  prancing 
coach  team  draw  close  to  the  vats  of  the 
precipitating  plants,  where  iron  and  tin 
are  virtually  turned  to  "copper  precipi- 
tates." It  was  not  like  the  teams  which 
hauled  the  tin  cans  to  the  treasure  pile. 
First  a  man  stepped  down — not  a  bit 
like  "Mick"  or  the  ond-Iegged  dope  fiend — 
and  then  a  woman  with  a  green  dress  and 
hat,  and  a  steel  purse  at  her  belt.  Buster 
wondered  if  he  would  ever  find  anything 
like  that  purse  in  the  waste  heap. 

Another  man  sat  and  just  held  the  reins 
of  the  horses.  They  were  dandy  horses, 
even  if  there  were  no  cans  in  the  rig 
behind. 

"Didn't  you  bring  any  cans.  Mister?" 

Fearlessly  the  child  talked  to  the  man 
who  stood  helping  the  woman  from  the 
carriage.  He  turned  without  answer,  but 
the  woman  stopped. 

"Oh,  Dick!  look  at  that  child;  the  dirt, 
the  poverty.    Isn't  he  sweet?" 

The  man  looked  at  Buster  carelessly. 
"No,  not  exactly.  May — if  I  could  see 
him.  He's  pretty  well  covered  up  with 
Hesperus  lode  dirt." 

Keenly  the  child  knew  they  were  dis- 
cussing him,  and  no  blow  from  "Maw" 
or  kick  or  curse  from  "Mick"  ever  hurt 
more.  He  turned  to  go,  but  the  tone  in 
the  woman's  voice  held  him. 

"No,  dearie;  we  didn't  bring  any  cans. 
What  did  you  want  cans  for?" 

He  looked  straight  up  into  the  eyes  of 
the  stooping  woman.  "Onct,"  he  said, 
"I  found  a  train  in  the  scrap  iron,  and 
three  spoons."  He  dug  one  bare  toe  into 
the  decomposed  granite  which  stretched 
for  acres  throughout  the  Bad  Lands  with- 
out shrub  or  grass. 

" !     I  wisht  I  had  another 

train,"  he  added.  The  woman  drew  back 
as  from  a  blow.  The  child  had  uttered 
an  oath  such  as  grown  men  rarely  use. 

Dick  turned  to  hide  a  smile,  but  the 
woman's  heart  went  out,  and  she  put  one 
green-velvet' arm  about  the  dirty  gingham 
gown. 


"Baby,"  she  murmured,  "poor,  neglected 
baby,  wouldn't  you  like  to  come  away  from 
the  tin  cans  and  the  dirty  creek  to  a  place 
where  there  is  plenty  to  eat  and  pretty 
clothes  to  wear?  Where  you  can  go 
driving  with  me  behind  the  shiny  horses; 
where  you  will  have  a  nice,  soft  bed  to 
sleep  in,  and  where  everyone  will  be  good 
to  you;  wher& — " 

"May,"  called  the  man,  from  the  edge 
of  the  vat  of  green  water;  "Gad!  this  is 
showing  a  great  profit;  the  water  is  heav- 
ily charged  with  copper.  This  is  a  mint." 
and  the  president  of  the  Colorado  &  Mon- 
tana Precipitating  Company  dug  his 
hand  into  the  deposit  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vat. 

"Dick,"  answered  his  wife,  faintly,  and 
her  voice  trembled.  "Oh,  Dick,  I  want  a 
baby.  Let's  take  this  baby  with  us,  away 
from  these  awful  people  who  live  here. 
Buy  him,  steal  him,  kidnap  him — Oh, 
Dick,  think  of  what  a  dear  little  boy  he 
would  be  to  wash  and  dress  and  play 
with;  to  educate,  to  make  a  great  man 
of.  After  all,  v;hat  a  selfish  life  we  lead, 
just  you  and  me,  year  after  year.  We'll 
grow  old,  Dick,  without  a  soul  to  love 
us — except  for  our  money.  Dick,  I  want 
this  boy—" 

The   man   smiled  indulgently. 

"You  don't  believe  in  heredity,  do 
you?  Please  yourself,  dear.  He's  a 
healthy  little  chap.  The  natives  who 
would  live  in  a  hovel  like  that  would  sell 
their  own  offspring,  all  right.  Why  not 
try  Solomon's  plan,  leave  it  to  the  child? 
That  wasn't  Solomon's  plan,  either,  was 
it?  But  try  that;  I  believe  it's  better 
than  his." 

"Little  boy,"  said  the  woman,  and  the 
velvet  arm  clung  closer,  "will  you  com'e 
with  me  and  live  with  me  always?" 

The  idea  seemed  to  frighten  the  baby 
boy.  "Leave  Maw  and  Mick?  They'd 
lick  me  when  I  came  back." 

"You'd  never  come  back.  We  have 
toys  and  a  dog  and  ponies  and  a  nurse. 
You  could  live  with  me  always,  in  a  fine, 
big  house." 

"Naw,"  he  answered,  shaking  his  head. 
"The  dope  fiend  over  there  tells  me 
stories ;  Cree  Indians  come  here  every  day ; 
I  find  things  in  the  can  pile;  at  night  it's 
dandy  here,  when  they  dump  the  slag.- 
They  don't  dump  any  slag  where  you  live. 
I  won't  go,"  he  said.  He  slipped  from 
her  arm. 
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A  ragged  woman  came  to  the  door  of 
the  hovel.  "Buster,"  she  cried  in  a  shrill 
voice ;  "Buster.    that  brat." 

"Please  come  with  me,  baby ;  please,  oh, 
please,  come." 

The  strange  lady's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
The  child  stood  irresolute  a  moment,  with 
his  future  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Life 
of  wealth  and  usefulness  his  for  the 
asking. 

"Naw,"  he  said  finally,  and  scampered 
to  the  cabin. 

The  two  drove  away  behind  the  shinv 


horses,  and  a  handkerchief  was  held  to 
the  woman's  eyes  with  a  gloved  hand. 

"You  brat,"  said  the  ragged  wo- 
man,   still    dazed    with    drunken    stupor. 

" :  you."     She  aimed  a  blow  at  the 

child.  He  dodged,  ran,  and  fell.  The 
curly  head  struck  heavily  against  the 
iron  stove,  and  he  lay  still  on  the  mud 
floor. 

The  woman  picked  up  the  empty  bucket, 
took  a  piece  of  silver  from  Mick's  pocket, 
and  started  to  the  saloon  for  a  bucket  of 
beer. 


THE  GREAT     TIMES"  SCOOP 


By   Fred    Ferdinand   M 


oore 


EALEY  was  the  water- 
front reporter  of  the 
Manila  Times.  He  was 
a  good  reporter,  but  he 
was  a  mystery  to  the 
newspaper  fraternity  of 
Manila.  Nobody  knew 
where  he  came  from,  except  that  he  drifted 
into  Manila  from  Hongkong.  Beyond 
that  fact  nobody  was  able  to  learn  any- 
thing about  Healey's  past  life. 

He  was  one  of  those  thin-faced  chaps 
that  might  be  twenty-five  years  old  or 
past  thirty-five.  He  wore  a  great,  broad 
white  helmet  with  a  rakish  carelessness 
that  caused  many  to  call  him  a  "lime 
juicer,"  which  is  an  unpolite  manner  of 
calling  a  man  an  Englishman. 

When  he  was  at  his  ease  he  had  the  soft 
drawl  of  an  Alabaman,  in  an  argument 
he  had  a  Western  burr  in  his  talk,  and  at 
other  times  he  was  evenly  divided  between 
cockney  accent  and  a  high-pitched  nasal 
twang  common  to  the  rural  districts  of 
New  England. 


Healey  had  been  everywhere.  Talk 
about  the  Boer  war,  and  he  knew  as  much 
about  it  as  a  British  general.  The  Cuban 
campaign  was  equally  familiar  to  him, 
and  one  day  he  began  to  talk  about  General 
Bell's  campaign  in  the  Philippines,  but 
for  some  reason  he  checked  himself  and 
resumed  his  swearing  at  the  typewriter. 

So  Healey  was  a  mystery,  but  he  did 
his  work,  and  managed  to  draw  his  salary 
every  Saturday  night  from  the  Times.  He 
"covered"  the  waterfront — that  is,  he  ran 
up  and  down  both  sides  of  the  Pasig  Eiver 
every  day  and  gathered  the  news  from 
the  Bridge  of  Spain  to  Corregidor  Island, 
at  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay. 

Every  steamer  that  came  to  Manila  was 
searched  by  Healey  for  a  "story,"  and 
when  you  consider  that  vessels  come  into 
that  port  from  both  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  from  nearly  every  European  port, 
China,  Australia  and  India,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  Healey  had  plenty  to  do. 

He  met  the  high  and  the  low.  He  was 
on   familiar   terms  with   the  collector  of 
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customs,  police  officials,  sea  captains  and 
ship  owners.  He  talked  to  stowaways  on 
Australian  coal  steamers;  came  from  the 
palace  of  the  governor-general  to  the  Sail- 
ors' Home  to  see  a  shipwrecked  jaek-tar; 
interviewed  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Asiatic  fleet,  who  was  a  rear-admiral;  and 
asked  the  vagrant  in  the  cell  at  the  river 
and  harbor  police  station  how  he  liked 
Manila. 

When  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan  became  a  certainty,  Healey  became 
thoughtful  and  preoccupied  in  his  manner. 
One  day  he  received  a  cable  dispatch  which 
the  city  editor  handed  to  him  with  an  air 
of  surprise.  Healey  read  it  and  lighted 
his  cigar  with  it,  to  the  disappointment  of 
Meeks,  the  city  editor,  who  thought  he 
ought  to  know  everybody's  business. 

Healey  made  up  his  list  of  vessels  in 
the  harbor  from  a  morning  commercial 
paper  and  turned  toward  the  city  desk. 

"I  met  a  young  fellow  at  the  Sailors' 
Home  yesterday  who  worked  on  the  Boston 
Globe— c&me  to  Japan  on  his  own  hook  to 
get  some  war  news,  but  he  went  on  the 
beach  in  Tokyo  and  stowed  away  on  a 
coal  steamer  for  Manila.  He  wants  a  job, 
and  he'll  be  in  this  morning  to  see  you." 

"Has  he  any  stuff  about  conditions  in 
Japan  ?"  asked  Meeks. 

"Lots  of  it.  I'll  appreciate  it  if  you 
can  give  him  some  space  work  or  a  regular 
job,"  and  Healey  stuffed  his  pocket  full 
of  copy  paper  and  went  out. 

Meeks  was  writing  a  column  of  news 
from  a  seven-word  cable  dispatch  about 
the  Baltic  fleet,  when  a  tall  young  man 
came  into  the  city  room  and  introduced 
himself  as  Trenholm,  saying  that  Healey 
had  sent  him  to  the  office  to  see  about  a 
job. 

"Yes,"  said  Meeks,  looking  up  from  the 
typewriter,  "Healey  spoke  about  you  this 
morning.  Have  vou  any  good  stuff  about 
the  war  ?" 

"I  was  in  Tokyo  two  months.  I  think 
I  could  write  a  few  stories." 

"Take  that  typewriter  in  the  corner — 
the  copy  paper  is  on  the  exchange  table, 
and  don't  hang  your  coat  over  the  ice- 
box, because  the  rats  will  eat  boles  in  it," 
and  Meeks  went  on  to  tell  the  readers  of 
the  Times  that  the  Baltic  fleet  was  at 
Saigon. 

Trenholm  wore  a  clean  suit  of  white 
that  looked  suspiciously  like  a  suit  Healey 
wore  a  week  before.     His  face  was  pale 


and  pinched,  and  his  eyes  had  a  yellow 
color  that  showed  a  liver  unsuited  to  the 
rropics. 

The  typewriter  in  the  comer  was  soon 
buzzing  merrily,  the  reckless  slam  of  the 
shifting  carriage  gave  proof  that  a  mas- 
ter hand  was  manipulating  the  machine. 
Meeks  smiled  serenely,  certain  that  Tren- 
holm was  turning  out  good  copy,  for  the 
confident,  unceasing  rattle  had  the  swing 
and  go  of  a  metro])olitan  daily's  star  re- 
porter at  work  on  a  big  story. 

The  Tokyo  stories  were  good.  Ilio 
grapliic  descriptions  of  the  Mikado's  city 
during  'he  times  of  the  brilliant  victories? 
of  Japanese  arms  in  Manchuria  and  the 
fall  of  Port  Arthur,  nearily  doubled  the 
street  sales  of  the  Times,  and  paralyzed  the 
city  circulation  of  the  afternoon  Inde- 
pendent, the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Times. 
The  two  morning  papers  looked  iipon  the 
enormous  sales  of  the  Times  with  undis- 
guised chagrin. 

Every  afternoon,  squads  of  disconsolate 
Tagalog  boys  wandered  through  the  streets 
of  Manila  with  huge  bundles  of  the  Inde- 
pendent, while  the  presses  of  the  Times 
in  Calle  Magallanes  could  not  turn,  out 
papers  fast  enough  to  keep  the  half-naked 
hordes  of  boys  away  from  the  door. 

In  eight  days  Trenholm's  notebook  was 
exhausted.  Carson,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Times,  begged  and  pleaded  for  more  of 
the  Tokyo  stories,  but  Trenholm  refused 
to  write  fiction  and  label  it  fact,  and  al- 
though he  knew  he  could  write  more,  he 
knew  he  could  not  keep  up  to  the  standard 
he  had  created,  without  notes. 

The  Times  dropped  back  to  its  normal 
circulation,  and  the  fight  for  supremacy 
went  on  again  between  the  rival  pape'rs. 
Trenholm  received  two  hundred  pesos  for 
his  work,  which  was  really  a  large  amount 
of  money  from  a  Manila  paper,  but  a  small 
bank  account  for  a  man  living  -in  the 
Philippine  metropolis.  It  lasted  a  week  in 
purchasing  clothes,  the  services  of  a  Span- 
ish doctor,  board  at  a  police  mess  and  a 
small  room  over  a  Chinese  grocery  store. 

The  Times  could  not  give  him  a  steady 
job.  The  force  of  six  reporters  was  dou- 
ble the  number  of  men  on  other  papers, 
and  every  daily  was  fighting  to  keep  down 
expenses.  None  of  the  other  papers  would 
give  Trenholm  a  job  because  they  hated 
the  Times,  so  they  told  him  to  write  some 
more  Tokyo  stories  for  that  paper. 
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Trenholm  went  to  work  on  space  for 
the  Times  for  the  munificent  salary  of 
three  pesos  per  column.  He  managed  to 
keep  pipe  clay  on  his  shoes  and  lived  on 
mangoes  until  the  sight  of  a  mango  turned 
him  sick.  He  wrote  signs  for  the  China- 
man who  owned  the  grocery  store,  in  pay- 
ment for  the  little  hole  under  the  roof 
where  he  divided  his  time  between  sleep- 
ing and  fighting  malarial  mosquitoes. 

Trenholm  was  sitting  on  the  rail  of  a 
customs  cutter  and  gazing  listlessly  across 
the  glittering  river,  watching  the  natives 
with  bancas  gliding  from  shore  to  shore. 

A  crowd  of  Filipino  women  on  the  land- 
ing steps  near  the  Bridge  of  Spain  was 
bathing  and  washing  clothes.  Swarms  of 
naked  native  children  were  playing  tag 
over  the  bamboo  roofs  of  the  cascoes  tied 
up,  six  abreast,  in  the  river,  shouting  glee- 
fully when  one  of  their  number  was  pushed 
off  into  the  muddy  Pasig. 

Trenholm's  liver  was  torpid.  His  sys- 
tem had  absorbed  the  languor  of  the  trop- 
ics, and  he  was  satisfied  to  sit  and  pound 
his  heels  against  the  side  of  the  customs 
boat.  He  had  lost  all  interest  in  a  battle 
between  Togo  and  Eojestvenski. 

Healey  was  with  him,  and  they  were 
waiting  for  the  boarding  officer  to  come 
in  out  of  the  bay.  The  boarding  officer 
might  be  able  to  tell  him  where  there  was 
a  story. 

The  delivery  clerk  at  the  cable  office 
near  the  custom  house  came  out  and 
waved  a  yellow  envelope  at  Healey. 

"The  Associated  Press  wants  me  to  go 
to  Saigon  and  keep  in  touch  with  thfe 
Baltic  fleet,"  said  Healey,  after  he  had 
read  the  dispatch. 

The  quarantine  boat  came  up  the  river 
and  tied  up  in  front  of  the  immigration 
office.  As  the  doctor  stepped  ashore, 
Healey  saw  Clarkson,  the  reporter  for  the 
fndependent,  come  out  of  the  baggage 
room  and  speak  to  him. 

"There  is  a  big  story  in  the  bay,"  said 
Healey,  after  he  had  watched  Clarkson 
talk  to  the  doctor  for  a  minute.  "You 
stay  here  until  I  come  back,  no  matter 
what  happens,"  and  Healey  started  for 
the  immigration  office  as  fast  as  he  dared 
to  travel  without  attracting  attention. 

Clarkson  tried  to  avoid  him,  but  Healey 
called,  and  he  waited  for  him  to  come  up. 

"Got  the  big  story?"  asked  Healey, 
smiling. 

"^Vhich  one  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Clark- 


son, cautiously.  Healey  had  scooped  him 
so  many  times  that  it  was  no  joke  to  have 
the  Times  reporter  about  when  there  was 
a  big  story  in  the  bay. 

"See  here,  Clarkson— I've  just  got  a  job 
with  the  A.  P.,  and  I'm  going  to  Saigon 
this  afternoon  on  that  rice  steamer,  and 
I  am  going  to  telephone  my  resignation 
to  the  Times  at  once,"  and  Healey  handed 
him  the  cable  dispatch. 

"I've  hired  the  launch  Leone  to  go  out 
and  get  all  that  story,  and  you  might  as 
well  come  along." 

Clarkson  was  glad  to  hear  that  Healey 
was  leaving  Manila.  He  was  tired  of  being 
scooped,  and  his  job  was  getting  uncer- 
tain. He  was  suspicious  of  him  until  he 
heard  Healey  tell  Meeks  over  the  tele- 
phone that  he  was  done  on  the  Times — 
and  was  going  to  Saigon. 

"We  ought  to  find  Hibbard,  who  was 
on  the  night  launch,"  said  Clarkson.  "He 
answered  the  rocket  of  distress  on  the 
Carlisle,  and  chased  the  second  Japanese 
boat  that  tried  to  blow  her  up." 

Japanese  trying  to  blow  up  the  Car- 
lisle!— the  British  steamer  from  Vladi- 
vostok for  Port  Arthur  that  had  reached 
Manila  after  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  too 
late  to  attempt  to  get  into  the  city  with 
ammunition  for  the  Eussians.  She  had 
put  into  Manila  with  a  broken  propeller 
and  was  lying  far  out  in  the  bay  with  her 
cargo  of  dynamite  and  gun-cotton  and 
naval  ammunition. 

Healey  had  hard  work  to  suppress  his 
excitement.  He  stared  at  the  wall  as  if 
trying  to  decide  whether  it  was  better  to 
see  Hibbard  or  to  go  out  in  the  launch. 
He  knew  it  was  the  biggest  story  since 
the  close  of  the  insurrection. 

"I  think  I'll  cable  the  A.  P.  Come  over 
to  the  office  with  me." 

Healey  asked  for  a  dozen  blanks.  He 
was  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  and  afraid 
that  Clarkson  would  not  give  him  the 
story. 

"What  do  you  think  are  the  most  im- 
portant points  ?"  asked  Healey,  as  he  care- 
fully sharpened  a  pencil. 

Clarkson  was  flattered  to  have  the  star 
reporter  of  the  Times  asking  his  opinion 
as  to  the  best  points  in  the  big  story.  He 
did  not  suspect  that  Healey  did  not  know 
any  of  the  facts  except  what  he  had  given 
to  him  himself. 

"Let's  see.  Japanese  fishing  boats  make 
four  attempts  to  blow  up  blockade  runner 
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Carlisle,  loaded  with  explosives  and  am- 
numition  for  Port  Arthur.  Driven  off 
with  guns  by  customs  inspectors  and  crew. 
Attempts  made  at  eight,  ten,  one  and 
three  o'clock  last  night;  all  have  mines; 
four  different  boats.  Government  will 
protect  steamer,  and  affair  may  become 
international  one." 

Clarkson  proudly  watched  his  words  go 
down  on  the  cable  blanks,  but  he  was  ask- 
ing a  match  from  a  native  when  Healey 
wrote  on  the  carbon  duplicate: 

"See  Hibbard  of  the  night  launch.  I'm 
done  on  Times.  Get  story  and  job;  don't 
fear  Clarkson." 

Healey  sent  Clarkson  to  the  launch  office 
to  tell  the  manager  that  the  Leone  was 
wanted  at  once.  Healey  made  for  the  cus- 
toms cutter  and  found  Trenholm  asleep. 
He  kicked  him  and  pressed  the  duplicate 
cable  with  the  instructions  into  his  hands 
and  was  gone  after  Clarkson. 

As  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  Binondo 
canal  he  stopped  a  second  and  looked  back 
to  see  Trenholm  pocket  the  paper  and 
dash  wildly  for  the  custom  house  in  search 
of  Hibbard.  He  knew  then  that  the  Inde- 
pendent was  scooped. 

In  two  minutes  the  launch  Leone  was 
going  down  the  river  at  a  clip  that  made 
the  casco  men  stare,  and  caused  the  native 
engineer  to  pray  to  all  the  saints  to  pre- 
serve the  Hongkong-built  boiler. 

"She  is  four  miles  down  the  bay,"  said 
Clarkson.  "The  harbor-master  would  not 
allow  her  to  anchor  within  two  miles  of 
other  vessels,  and  she  is  out  of  the  way 
of  incoming  and  outgoing  steamers.  We'll 
have  to  make  good  time,  because  we  go  to 
press  at  one  on  Saturdays,  and  it's  ten 
now.  Never  mind  the  safety  valve — you 
sigue  pronto." 

Healey  smiled,  and  began  to  shout  Taga- 
log  to  the  engineer.  Clarkson  supposed 
he  was  explaining  the  necessity  for  a  quick 
trip  to  the  steamer.  If  Clarkson  had 
understood  Tagalog  he  would  have  known 
better. 

There  was  a  heavy  swell  on  the  bay,  and 
the  speed  had  to  be  reduced.  Healey  raved 
at  the  engineer,  but  the  speed  could  not 
be  increased  in  the  face  of  the  large  waves. 
The  little  launch  plunged  and  reared  and 
was  still  a  mile  from  the  Carlisle  at  noon. 

"We'll  go  back  flying,"  said  Healey. 
"That  fool  patron  bucks  up  against  every 
big  wave  and  wobbles  around  on  a  zig-zag 
course." 


The  fireman  was  baling  out  the  water 
which  came  over  the  bows  and  settled 
under  the  boiler.  Clarkson  said  the  boat 
must  be  leaking — he  did  not  believe  that 
she  shipped  all  that  water.  Clarkson  was 
right — she   didn't. 

The  engineer  said  something  in  Tagalog 
to  Healey. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Clarkson. 

"No  got  water  here,"  said  the  engineer, 
pointing  to  the  tanks  close  to  the  boiler. 

"Porque  no  got  water  ?"  asked  Clarkson, 
angrily. 

The  engineer  pointed  to  a  leaking  pipe 
near  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  from  which 
water  gurgled  when  the  little  launch 
rolled.  The  fireman  had  been  baling  out 
the  supply  of  fresh  water  for  the  boiler. 

Clarkson  cursed  in  Spanish,  English, 
and  a  Chinese  dialect;  the  engineer 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  stopped  the 
engine.  Healey  remonstrated  in  Tagalog, 
but  their  combined  efforts  to  have  the 
launch  go  on  did  not  succeed.  The  engi- 
neer was  taking  orders  from  Healey,  and 
Healey  told  him  to  stop  the  boat,  and  the 
later  he  returned  to  Manila  the  more 
money  he  would  get. 

The  Leone  was  drifting  in  the  bay  at  om 
o'clock,  wit;h  Healey  and  Clarkson  aboard. 
At  that  time  the  editor  of  the  Independent 
ordered  the  paper  on  the  press. 

"Clarkslon  is  drunk  again,"  he  said. 
"The  paper  can't  wait  for  drunks." 

Trenholm  came  to  the  Times  office  at 
noon  and  applied  for  the  position  left 
vacant  by  Healey.  Carson  said  the  place 
was  filled. 

"Very  well,"  said  Trenholm,  "the  Times 
has  missed  the  biggest  scoop  in  its  his- 
tory. I  think  that  the  story  is  good  for 
a  job  on  the  Independent.  Good  after- 
noon." 

"Hold  on!"  shouted  Carson,  as  Tren- 
holm went  down  the  stairs.  "I'll  give 
you  the  job  if  you  have  a  big,  exclusive 
story." 

"I  have,"  said  Trenholm.  "Give  me 
a  two-years'  contract  at  the  rate  you  paid 
Healey  and  the  story  is  yours.  Hurry 
up,  we  haven't  much  time." 

Trenholm  was  hired,  and  he  ran  to  the 
editorial  rooms  and  grabbed  the  type- 
writer. Again  the  furious  clashing  of  the 
machine  made  Meeks  smile. 

"Must  have  a  story,"  remarked  the  city 
editor. 

"I  have,"  said  Trenholm.    "Save  space." 
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Meeks  took  the  first  page  of  copy  that 
Trenholm  turned  out.  He  read  it  five  times 
and  whistled  through  his  teeth.  "Mr.  Car- 
son," he  shouted,  "lock  the  doors;  we've 
got  a  big  story,"  and  he  started  for  the 
make-up  stone. 

In  half  an  hour  the  presses  were  roar- 
ing, but  not  a  copy  of  the  paper  was  al- 
lowed out  until  the  Independent  was  in 
the  streets.  Then  the  city  was  flooded 
with  the  Times,  and  the  greatest  scoop  in 
the  history  of  Manila  was  on  record. 

The  editor  of  the  Independent  stared 
in  horror  at  the  seven-column  scarehead : 

JAPANESE  ATTACK  THE  STEAMEK 
CARLISLE. 


FOUR  DESPERATE  ATTEMPTS  TO  TORPEDO 

HER  REPELLED  BY  CUSTOMS  OFFICERS 

AND  CREW  WITH  GUNS. 


Is  Loaded  to  the  Plimsoll  Mark  With  Dyna- 
mite and  Gun  Cotton. 


Government  Will  Protect  Her  and  Affair  May 
Become  International  One, 


The  story  of  the  repeated  attempts  to 
blow  up  the  steamer  from  Vladivostok  with 


ammunition  and  explosives  for  Port  Ar- 
thur read  like  a  chapter  from  a  novel  of 
adventure. 

The  Japanese  fishing  boats  with  dyna- 
mite mines  had  been  fired  upon  by  the 
crew  and  customs  inspectors  aboard  the 
steamer;  the  chase  by  the  night  patrol 
launch  and  the  escape  of  the  fishing  boats 
in  the  darkness,  the  rockets  of  distress 
sent  up  by  the  blockade  runner  and  the 
other  exciting  details  made  a  thrilling 
story. 

"We've  got  a  rag,"  raved  the  editor  of 
the  Independent.  "We're  scooped  for  fur- 
ther orders— I'll  wring  the  neck  of  that 
cub  Clarkson — he's  a  false  alarm,"  and  lie 
broke  out  into  a  blasphemous  tirade 
against  Clarkson,  the  Times  and  the  entire 
Philippine   archipelago. 

"Don't  you  say  a  word,  Trenholm,"  said 
Healey,  "I  was  about  ready  to  leave  Ma- 
nila, anyway,  and  I  always  like  to  see  a 
man  start  with  a  scoop.  It  might  not  have 
been  polite  to  maroon  Clarkson,  but  he  is 
over  seven  and  ought  to  know  better.  Look 
out  for  him  now  and  see  that  he  don't 
throw  you  down.  I'll  write  as  soon  as  1 
get  to  Saigon,"  and  Healey  sailed  from 
Manila  in  pursuit  of  the  Baltic  fleet. 


THE  VOICE 


0,  the  sea  it  is  calling  me,  calling  and  ijalLng  me, 

I  hear  it  in  each  ripple  as  it  laps  the  shining  strand, 
"Corae  down,"  it  laughs,  "and  play  with  me.    Drop  all  your  cares — away  with  mc. 

"I'll  show  you  beauties  rarer  than  you've  seen  in  any  land." 

The  ripples  softly  kiss  the  shore,  caressingly,  yet  more  and  more, 

Till  the  sweetness  of  it  thrills  me  with  a  vague  and  yearning  pain; 

"0,  come,"  it  cries,  "away  with  me — come  down,. sad  soul,  and  play  with  me; 
"I'll  teach  you  to  forget  until  you're  like  a  child  again." 

0,  the  sea  is  ever  calling  me,  calling  and  calling  me, 

I  hear  it  in  the  white-capped  waves  crying  luringly, 
''0,  come,"  it  sobs,  "why  wait  so  long?     Come  down  and  hear  my  haunting  song, 

"And  I  will  wrap  thee  'round  with  peace  through  all  eternity." 

Grace   G.  Bost^n'ick 


tAUDEVILITIS  is  a  dis- 
ease easy  to  get  and  hard 
to  cure;  an  insatiate 
dime-absorbing  mania  of 
many  microbes ;  a  eon- 
glomerate  picture  of 
black-faced  coons,  con- 
torting girls  of  well  developed  appear- 
ance, and  of  songs  that  smile.  You  can 
catch  it  for  ten  cents  but  you  can't  lose 
it  for  a  bucket-full  of  yellow  eagles.  The 
sicker  you  get  the  oftener  you  innoculate 
yourself  and  if  the  statement  seems  untrue 
take  ten  cents  and  try  it. 


Doctors  say  there  is  no  microbe  of  vau- 
deville, but  they  know  that  the  people  want 
the  disease  without  a  name  and  they  cater 
to  the  public  taste.  Ten  to  one  the  man  of 
medicine  can  feel  the  little  bug  dancing 
a  double  shuffle  on  the  anterior  lobe  of  his 
top  story  cavity  while  it  is  singing  "He's 
My  Pal"  in  his  giggling  ear.  Wliy  should 
he  own  up  when  he  has  it  as  bad  as  any- 
one, himself. 

They  tell  a  story  about  the  vaudeville 
that  explains  why  it  is  and  how  it  hap- 
pened to  be.  Away  back  in  the  days  gone  by 
when  the  world  was  young  and  fully  as 
green  as  it  is  now,  back  in  the  age  of  our 
Nation's  youth,  a  man  whose  fingers 
itched  for  the  gold,  or  for  the  coppers,  of 
the  easy  and  unsuspecting,  had  an  idea. 
He  had  acquired  such  lapses  before,  but 
this  was  a  good  one,  so  he  cultivated  it. 
He  accumulated,  by  hook  or  crook,  the 
control  of  a  bow-legged  darky  with  one 
eye,  one  ear  and  a  banjo.  He  added  to 
this  a  woman  who  weighed  300  pounds, 
could  kick  the  hat  off  a  chandelier  when 
she  stood  on  a  chair  and  who  had  whipped 
her  Irish  spouse.  He  also  had  a  curly  dog 
which  he  dyed  green  and  taught  to  howl 
when  the  fat  lady  played  on  a  fine  tooth 
comb. 

Having  secured  this  great  and  only  ag- 
gregation of  stupendous     and     .startling 
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"Hurta    the    eyes    of    everyone." 

wonders  of  nature  he  rented  a  vacant 
store-room  and  stood  out  in  front  and 
yelled.  He  told  the  crowd  that  he  had 
something  inside  worth  a  day's  wages  to 
view,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  of 
a  philanthropic  disposition  and  wished  to 
benefit  humanity  he  would  reduce  the 
charge  of  admission  to  one  dime,  10  cents. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The 
people  fought  for  admission  to  hear  the 
bow-legged  darky  beat  the  banjo  and  see 
the  human  adipose  avalanche  make  the 
green  dog  cry.  They  packed  in  so  thick 
that  they  could  not  get  out  without  fight- 
ing those  at  the  door,  who  wished  to  have 
a  closer  look.  Again  the  man  of  ideas 
thought  and  thinking,  hunted  a  saw. 
He  made  a  hole  in  the  back  of  the  build- 
ing and  being  a  college  graduate  run  to 
grafting  and  rum,  he  brought  the  classics 
into  range  and  painted  "This  way  to  the 
exit"  over  the  newly  made  aperture.  The 
people,  whetted  in  appetite  for  more  won- 
ders to  come,  gazed  upon  the  flaming  let- 
ters and  plunged  through  the  opening  in 
search  of  other  superhuman  sights  and 
scenes — and  found  an  alley.  They  saw 
the  joke  and  spent  another  dime  to  see 
the  other  fellow  get  fooled. 

So  it  was  in  the  beginning,  bo  it  is  now 
and  ever  will  be  until  the  last  black-faced 
artist  has  passed  to  his  eternal  home  where 
dancing  is  done  on  golden  sands  and  where 
the  musical  prodigies  who  coax  "Yankee 
Doodle"  out  of  bottles,  and  cow  bells  can 
turn  their  attention  to  the  supernal 
classics  of  symphony     and     harps     and 


horns  of  gold.     Vaudeville  has  come  to 
stay. 

The  American  people  need  vaudeville 
as  much  as  the  old  mare  needs  bran  mash 
or  Rockefeller  needs  sterilized  crackers 
and  malted  milk.  It  is  necessary  to  their 
existence.  In  the  case  of  the  mare,  she 
has  no  teeth  and  can't  chew  oats,  while 
the  father  of  Standard  Oil  is  not  able  to 
assimilate  cheerfully  boiled  beef  and  cab- 
bage with  flap  jacks  and  oleomargarine  on 
the  side.  In  the  instance  of  the  American 
public,  not  all  of  them  can  interpret  the 
love  language  of  France  and  follow  the  pas- 
sion-stirring periods  of  Bernhardt,  or  at- 
tune their  heartstrings  to  aeolian  sym- 
pathy with  the  Italian  sentiment  of  grand 
opera.  Many,  more  than  many,  of  the 
original  democracy  are  too  American  to 
cater  to  foreign  plays  and  songs  from 
over-sea,  and  therefore  hanker  in  heart 
and  intellect  for  the  level  of  their  appre- 
ciation in  song  and  dance  and  proletarian 
jest.  If  they  want  what  they  want  and 
have  the  dime  to  trade  for  the  red  ticket 
of  untrammeled  happiness  let  tliem  have 


"The    girl    with    the    smile." 
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it,  and  let  Rome  and  the  vaudeville  howl  in 
sympathy  and  in  unison.  They  will  howl 
anyway,  so  what  is  the  use  to  protest? 
They  have  got  the  microbe  in  their  blood 
and  they  object  to  the  toxine  of  the  "Le- 
gitimate." Maybe  the  disease  is  as  harm- 
less as  the  cure,  anyway. 

Some  people  like  doughnuts  with  their 
coffee,  and  some  like  cake.  Others  do  not 
like  either  coffee  or  doughnuts  or  cake. 
They  want  angel  food  or  Force,  or  ham 
and  eggs.  All  that  is  to  please  their,  sto- 
machs, but  they  are  just  as  diverse  about 
their  minds.  A  part  of  the  great  caldron 
of  intellectual  atoms  known  as  the  popu- 
lace of  the  United  States  have  a  desire  for 
the  higher  pabulum  of  the  drama  as  ex- 
pounded by  one  William  Shakespeare  and 
other  excellent  gentlemen  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  have  not  had,  but  with  whom  I  have 
shed  tears  and  smiled  smiles  in  common 
sympathy. 

But  there  is  a  larger  part  of  the  people 
who  do  not  aspire  to  be  taught,  but  crave 
to  laugh.  These  are  the  patrons  of  the 
vaudeville.  The  boundary  of  the  mass 
knows  no  class  or  no  condition.  The  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  smart  and  the  dull 
mingle  their  giggles  and  their  applause  in 
common  cadences.  The  vaudeville  is  the 
broom  of  mediocre  and  easily  wielded 
mirth  that  sweeps  the  webs  of  care  from 
the  aching  comers  of  the  mind,  and  im- 
loads  the  heart  of  trouble.  Therefore  it 
is  worth  the  price  of  admission  even  if 
you  go  seven  times  a  week. 

I  went  to  the  vaudeville  the  other  night 
and  came  away  fresh  as  a  cabbage  cooled 
with  the  dew  of  the  morning,  eager  to 
meet  the  sun.  I  had  got  the  microbe  and 
yearned  for  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 
Wondrous  things  were  there.  I  saw  a 
Frenchman  make  lumps  of  putty  smile 
with  the  face  of  happy  maidenhood  and 
frown  with  the  vinegar  of  old  age.  I  heard 
this  same  man  take  a  bundle  of  cowbells 
and  draw  from  them  the  heart-winning 
melodies  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and 
others  of  the  songs  my  mother  used  to 
sing,  until  in  mind  I  sat  again  barefooted 
in  the  twilight  in  the  old  farmhouse  door, 
brooding  over  the  fate  that  forced  small 
boys  to  wash  their  feet  before  they  sought 
their  dreamless  bed. 

The  scene  changed  and  a  "coon"  with 
ragged  coat  and  monstrous  mouth  yawned 
in  grinning  hideousness  across  the  foot- 
lights.    He  danced  and  sang,  joked  and 


"The     level     of     their     appreciation. 


gibbered  until  my  thoughts  went  back 
again  to  the  days  of  boyhood  and  Thanks- 
giving, when  the  aftermath  of  too  much 
mince  pie  brought  the  hobgobblins  to  my 
bedside  and  aroused  the  house  with  my 
shrieks  for  help. 

The  gentleman  of  color  passed  and  wa.< 
gone  even  as  the  paregoric  of  childhood 
drove  away  the  phantoms  of  evil,  and  the 
girl  who  wore  the  smile  came  skipping  on. 
She  was  dressed  low  above  and  high  below 
and  the  hose  she  wore  were  lace.  She  sang 
to  the  boys  in  the  boxes  and  smiled  at  the 
boys  in  the  gallery.  Between  the  verses 
she  danced  a  little  with  her  steps  above 
her  head.  She  brought  down  the  house  as 
she  lifted  her  feet,  but  she  tired,  and  a 
sad-eyed  man  took  her  place. 

Raised  in  the  wilds  of  Missouri,  this  in- 
dividual had  associated  with  steamboats 
and  other  creations  of  sonorous  tones  until 
he  could  speak  in  various  guise.  I  closed ' 
my  eyes  and  out  of  the  distance  came  the 
mournful  call  of  an  owl.  I  was  in  the 
woods,  and  it  was  dark,  and  the  camp  fire 
glowed  red  at  my  feet.    The  note  changed 
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"Where    dancing    is    done    on    golden     sands." 

and  the  vibrating  challenge  of  a  steamboat 
beat  the  air.  It  came  nearer  until  the 
tinkling  bell  in  the  engine-room  could  be 
heard,  as  the  great  wheels  ceased  to  move 
and  the  Mississippi  palace  swung  against 
the  levee. 

The  sob  of  the  boat  changed  to  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog;  a  cat  chimed  in  and  pande- 
monium reigned,  while  I  could  see  the  fly- 
ing cyclone  of  claws  and  fangs  and  fur. 
It  changed  again  and  over  the  audience 
stole  the  liquid  strains  of  "Suwanee River." 
The  steamboat  and  its  whistle,  the  dog 
and  the  cat  all  faded  and  silenced  before 
the  picture  of  the  moss-covered  roof  in  the 
old  oak  grove. 

Hercules  and  his  wife  were  there.  Big 
of  muscle  and  broad  of  chest  and  thigh, 


gravity  had  no  terrors  and  no  bonds  on 
them. 

They  passed  and  the  curtain  fell.  Some 
one  back  in  the  rear  turned  the  picture 
machine  onto  the  stage  and  out  from  the 
wings  came  a  little  boy.  Almost  a  baby 
he  was,  fair-haired  and  sweet,  and  he  sang 
as  the  views  shifted  by  his  side,  of  that 
old  story  of  an  aging  mother's  love,  of 
a  daughter's  waywardness,  of  a  father's 
sorrow.  The  fresh  young  voice  rose  and 
fell,  as  the  scenes  changed  around  until 
the  fepentant  one  crept  back  to  the  old 
hearth-stone  to  kiss  the  lips  that  had  said 
their  last  prayer  for  her  safety  and  protec- 
tion. It  was  a  solemn  thing  to  hear  the 
baby  voice  sing  of  that  world-old  story  of 
sadness,  and  it  wove  its  spell. 

But  the  stereoscope  turned  the  balance 
back  to  joy  again.  It  is  the  last  chapter 
of  the  vaudeville,  like  the  "lived-happily- 
ever-after"  part  of  the  popular  play.  It 
cheers  the  heart,  calms  the  mind  and  hurts 
the  eyes  of  everyone.  It  is  the  period  to 
the  evening's  entertainment,  and  the  pre- 
lude to  oysters;  the  signal  for  the  ladies 
to  put  on  their  hats  and  for  the  escorts 
to  find  their  furs. 

Long  live  the  vaudeville !  May  it  al- 
ways cause  the  proletariat  to  chortle  and 
giggle  in  estatic  glee.  It  is  good  for  the 
hearts  of  the  common  people,  for  the 
minds  of  the  great  democracy.  It  takes 
the  place  of  the  dyspepsia  tablet  and  does 
away  with  cod  liver  oil.  It  is  the  great 
American  tonic  for  the  effects  of  the 
strenuous  life,  done  up  in  full-sized  pack- 
ages, sealed  with  the  trade  mark  of  mirth, 
compounded  of  the  essence  of  lauehter, 
badinage  and  song;  warranted  to  relieve 
if  not  to  cure — and  all  for  the  price  of 
one  dime,  ten  cents,  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded. 


A  WINTERS  DAWN 


Invisible  fingers  of  recreant  morn 

Piling  the  foam-clouds  in  tier  upon  tier; 

Reluctantly  sweeping  the  stars  from  the  sky 
That  the  languid  gold  sun  may  appear. 

By  May  Myrtle  Frenck 


A  WOODPILE   STUDY 


By   Alma   A.   Rogers 
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TJE  annual  woodpile  is  a 
dramatic  center  from 
which  divers  little  come- 
dies of  real  life  proceed. 
The  strident  buzz  of  the 
steam  saw  ringing  out 
on  the  still  September 
morning  gives  the  cue.  Then  begins  a 
picturesque  procession  of  the  non-attached. 
Singly  or  in  twos  they  come,  the  home- 
less, the  vagrant,  the  derelict,  drawn  by 
the  prospect  of  a  quick  job,  like  flies  to 
the  molasses  pot. 

Wherefore?  Chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
pangs  of  the  common  stomach,  before 
whose  might  the  best  of  us  is  servile.  Oc- 
casionally a  provident  one  who  has  not 
sunk  below  the  fear  of  the  rainy  day  pre- 
pares against  it.  Still  more  rarely  comes 
the  one  who  has  mouths  other  than  his  own 
to  feed.  But  of  the  mass,  the  aim  appears 
to  rise  no  higher  than  satisfaction  of  im- 
mediate appetites,  which  not  infrequently 
include  the  thirst  insatiable. 

I  would  deplore  the  harsh  judgment. 
There  is  no  type  of  mind  that  interests  me 
more  than  the  mental  process  of  the  sub- 
merged, in  all  their  varying  states  from 
hopeless  apathy  to  anarchical  struggle, 
when  the  bud  of  the  brain  begins  to  swell. 
So  long  as  the  non-attached  doesn't  think, 
he  isn't  dangerous.  But  the  moment  that 
faculty  awakes  and  fans  the  divine  spark 
of  the  Ego  into  cognition  of  its  Self,  he 
must  be  reckoned  with.  In  that  instant  he 
becomes  a  man,  with  back  to  animalism 
and  face  turned  Godward.  The  struggle 
may  be  long  and  terrible  before  he  wins 
to  the  poise  of  selfhood,  not  alone  for  him- 
self, but  for  society,  which  has  cast  him 
out,  imwitting  of  the  bond  that  seals 
humanity  a  unit.  There  is  a  stage  in  his 
upward  climb  when  the  fury  of  revolt 
against  all  that  is,  co-partners  him  with 
the  violence  and  crime  of  a  Kussian  Eed. 
This  crisis  in  growth  comes  when  he  at 
last  discovers  that  he  belongs  inside  the 
pale  quite  as  much  as  we  who  have  elected 
to  thrust  him  out,  and  he  takes  the  most 
convincing  means  at  hand  to  inform  us  of 
the  fact.  The  unfolding  brain  has  as  yet 
grown  only  to  the  perception  of  effect,  not 


cause;  of  the  injustice  of  social  conditions 
without  recognition  of  its  source.  Cause 
belongs  to  a  later  and  more  concentrated 
stage  of  development. 

He  must  go  on  groping  for  it,  until  its 
discovery  shows  him  his  ancient  ostracism 
was  due  primarily  to  ignorance  of  his  own 
nature,  of  those  powers  and  capacities 
which  by  the  law  of  being  must  create,  and 
which  if  not  permitted  to  build  up,  will 
inevitably  tear  down.  When  he  has  located 
the  seat  of  power  and  joy  within  himself, 
he  will  find  freedom  for  growth,  and  the 
harmonious  adjustment  of  man's  laws 
with  the  divine  laws  of  being.  Mean- 
while, society  in  self-defense  gropes  like- 
wise. 

He  comes  occasionally  to  my  woodpile — 
this  germ-man,  this  soul  in  embryo.  1 
have  sensed  the  flames  of  bitterest  hate 
smouldering  in  his  breast.  What  can  one 
do  but  pity  and  speak  gently  and  be  thank- 
ful when  he  goes?  But  it  leaves  a  scar, 
and  calls  up  a  certain  "Judy  O'Grady  and 
the  Captain's  lady,"  who  were  "sisters 
under  their  skins."  More,  do  we  not  feel 
the  kinship?  If  not,  the  pity  be  to  us, 
not  the  submerged. 

Wlien  the  problem  of  the  woodpile  first 
demanded  my  consideration,  it  appeared 
to  be  merely  a  question  of  housing  the 
year's  fuel  in  the  quickest  and  cheapest 
manner.  The  human  factor  caused  less 
concern  than  the  possibility  of  a  drench- 
ing shower  if  the  breeze  blew  up  mojst 
from  the  south,  or  the  west  wind  raced 
ominously  with  billowy  vapors  torn  from 
their  cradle  in  the  hollow  sea.  The  human 
interest  was  the  aftermath.  Perchance  a 
strange  medley  of  faces  would  flash  remin- 
iscently  in  the  hearth-blaze  of  those  identi- 
cal logs,  when  the  cold  was  nipping  to  the 
unprotected.  Did  the  scattered  human 
fragments  who  had  served  and  gone  their 
way  sit  at  a  hearth  ?  Or  was  its  substitute 
the  light  and  comfort  of  a  whisky  palace  ? 
It's  shocking,  of  course,  but  scarcely 
strange.  Robbed  of  his  heritage  of  wili, 
before  he  was  bom,  the  wanderer  would  be 
more  than  flesh  should  he  not  exchange  for 
such  as  these  the  desert  barrenness  of  a 
cheap  lodging  house. 
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Each  year  brings  faces  new,  types  old. 
There  is  the  man  with  the  shuffle  and  the 
shifty  eye.  He  comes  often,  frequently  ac- 
companied by  his  twin  of  the  slant  chin. 
You  would  not  trust  either  of  them  to  fin- 
ish the  work  if  a  pressing  engagement 
called  you  away. 

There  is  one,  though,  whom  you  can 
pay  in  advance,  and  return  to  find  the 
sawdust  piles  smoking  in  the  well-raked 
street,  and  nothing  missing  from  the  base- 
ment. It  is  he  of  the  frank  gaze  and  vig- 
orous hand,  with  sometimes  a  happy-go- 
lucky  whistle.  You  know  at  once  the 
easy  temper  of  a  good  fellow  made  him  a 
ne'er-do-well.  But  he  comes  so  ver\',  very 
seldom.  There  was  a  time  when  you  be- 
lieved all,  like  him,  were  just  "unfortu- 
nate." But  that  was  before  you  knew 
that  law  etched  those  facial  lines  after 
the  human  design,  not  God's. 

Seven  of  the  old  familiars  paid  their 
respects  to  our  late  woodpile.  First,  a 
tall,  gaunt  Swede,  whose  simpleness  ap- 
pealed. I  regretted  having  promised  the 
job,  and  assured  him  it  would  be  held  only 
to  the  noon  hour.  Then  came  two  precious 
specimens  of  the  common  tough,  Bull- 
Dog-of-Jaw  and  the  eternal  Cigarette- 
in-Hand.  After  them  came  a  self-respect- 
ing laborer  with  an  honest  clay  pipe, 
who  had  espied  the  wood-pile  from 
an  adjacent  lot,  where  he  was  dig- 
ging a  basement.  Here  was  the  provi- 
dent citizen,  who  told  his  place  of  resi- 
dence with  the  directness  of  a  registered 
voter,  while  casting  his  suffrage  for  a  job 
prospective.  A  negro  followed,  soft-footed 
and  soft-spoken.  Big  and  burly  he  was, 
but  with  a  melifluous  accent  that  should 
have  won  bis  living  by  coon  songs.  He 
would  rob  no  man  of  his  job,  murmured 
he,  and  faded  away. 

An  emphatic  rattle  at  the  door  intro- 
duced the  man  of  nose  who  will  be  bossed 
by  nobody.  When  I  ventured  hesitatingly 
to  frame  a  demurrer  to  his  financial  propo- 
sition, his  already  erect  spine  stiffened  and 
he  dashed  down  the  steps  before  I  could 
finish  the  sentence.  Perhaps  he  is  this 
moment  haranguing  on  a  street  comer; 
theme,  "Oppression  of  the  Laborer." 

Last  in  the  procession  comes  my  old 
friend  of  the  shifty  eye.     This  year  he 


dons  the  disguise  of  a  brick-red  hirsute 
fringe  worn  goat  fashion,  but  I  know  him. 
Strangely  suggestive  is  the  long  silver 
chain  about  his  neck,  ending  in  a  crucifix. 
That  makes  me  long  to  know  if  it  sym- 
bols an  immortal  belief  or  only  the  fear 
of  the  priests'  hell  fire.  But  he  declines 
to  be  interviewed;  silently,  of  course. 

It  lacks  but  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and 
that  honest  person  who  engaged  the  job 
still  absents  himself.  The  Swede  waits. 
My  faith  in  human  promises  is  somewhat 
impaired,  and  when  he  says,  bluntly,  he 
is  hungry,  and  the  forenoon's  search  has 
been  a  failure,  I  yield.  Still,  the  otlier 
one  meant  well,  and  I  yet  wonder  if  acci- 
dent overtook  him,  or,  happily,  his  "square 
deal." 

That  fraction  of  the  Universal  Whole 
who  carries  my  wood  and  stacks  it  for 
"four  bits"  per  cord  puts  me  under  lasting 
obligations.  In  no  other  way  does  fate 
afford  such  an  opportunity  to  meet  my 
brother  atom  next  the  groimd.  There  is 
no  standard  of  convention  here  to  mask 
his  identity,  no  starched  shirt-fronts  or 
creased  trousers  bowing  blandly.  What  he 
is,  he  is.  Conclusions  are  unhampered. 
Though  fashions  change,  he  cares  not, 
being  accustomed  to  a  sort  of  universal 
mode  in  which  any  old  thing  comes  handy. 
If  once  in  his  vanished  youth  he  lent  an 
ear  to  dulcet  discourse  such  as  Mr.  Bok's 
on  "The  Correct  Apparel  of  the  Perfect 
Gentleman,"  it  recurs  now  but  as  a  pipe- 
dream.  Did  she  come  into  his  life  then, 
and  was  it  her  going  out  that  numbered 
him  in  the  ranks  of  the  non-attached? 
Had  the  snapping  of  that  slender  thread 
of  gold  loosed  one  more  straw  to  the  toss- 
ing tides,  there  to  await  the  final  ship- 
wreck ? 

Sometime  love  must  have  touched  him ; 
for  one  brief  instant,  at  least,  the  glory 
of  it  deified  him.  Then,  though  he  go 
through  the  world  a  failure,  though  vice 
and  crime  mar  the  purpose  of  the  Creator, 
his  life  is  not  utterly  vain.  The  human 
love  that  purifies  and  exalts  glimpses  an 
infinite  love  that  somewhere  and  at  some 
time  will  enfold  this  poor  fragment  of  a 
soul  whom  we  know  only  as  tramp  and 
derelict. 


THE   HA  TMAN   PLACE 
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By  Minniz 

AW,  honey,  I  disre- 
members  'xactly  how 
long  it  hez  bin  sence 
yo'  grandpa  fotched 
me  out  heah  from 
Baltimo' —  nigh  onto 
fifty  yeah,  I  reckon. 
We  come  frum  Baltimo'  all  de  way  by 
boat,  come  'round  by  New  Orleans,  'n'  up 
de  Mississippi,  'n'  den  up  de  Arkansaw.  I 
disremembers,  Icmme  see — " 

Have  you  ever  sat  on  the  back  porch  of 
an  old  Southern  house,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  honeysuckle,  on  a  hot  July  afternoon  ? 
Have  you  ever  looked  down  past  the 
"quarters"  to  the  fields  of  cotton,  an  end- 
less expanse  of  green,  with  its  careless 
profusion  of  pink  and  white  blossoms? 
Have  you  ever,  with  all  these  things  about 
you,  listened  to  the  stories  of  an  old-time 
Southern  darky?  If  you  have 'not,  then 
conjure  with  your  imagination,  until  you 
can  see  the  "big  house,"  and  the  "quar- 
ters," and  the  blossoniing  July  fields,  and 
before  you  an  old  negro  of  the  type  now 
passing  into  history;  see  his  faded  and 
patched  Prince  Albert  coat,  and  his  pants 
descended  to  him  from  "ole  marster's" 
wedding  outfit,  his  hair  thick  and  griz- 
zled and  white,  and  in  his  hand  the  com- 
panion which  through  all  vicissitudes  has 
never  failed  him — his  tobacco  plug.  And 
when  you  have  done  this,  you  will  see  old 
Uncle  Abner  Davenport,  as  I  have  seen 
him  so  many  summer  days  of  the  past. 

"Naw,  honey,"  he  would  say  again, 
"ain't  I  done  tele  you  I  ain'  neber  gwine 
sta've  so  long  ez  Marse  Nick  'z  a-livin'? 
I  don't  hatter  wuk.  Marse  Nick  '11  s'po't 
me.  Ain't  I  done  been  de  hostler  fuh  dis 
fambly  sence  clean  befoh  de  war?  Ain't 
I  done  drub  over  ebery  foot  er  dis  heah 
country  wid  him  ?  WTiy,  chile,  ole  Marse 
Davenpo't  fotched  me  out  heah  frum  Bal- 
timo' so  long  ago  dat  I  mos'  fergot  de 
yeah,  'cept  ez  I  knows  it  war  de  summer 
befoh  Marse  Ha'tman,  ober  heah  in  Clark 
County,  shot  his  daughter  an'  den  went 
ravin'  crazy  hisse'f.  I  recumspects  it  well, 
'caze  onct  arter  dat  I  had  a  'sperience 
'round  dat  ar  place  myse'f. 

"You  see,  hit  war  dis  way :  Ole  Marse 
Ha'tman  wid  his  daughter,  Miss  Sally,  been 


elle   George 

livin'  ober  yonder  sence  de  time  o'  de  Mex- 
ican war,  and  dar  wuz  already  mo'  'an 
one  story  'bout  how  folks  done  come  down 
dat  way  by  de  ole  military  road  wid  money 
in  dey  saddle-bags  an'  hez  got  ez  fur  ez 
dat  house,  an'  neber  been  heerd  ob,  hide 
nor  ha'r,  arterwards.  'Tany  rate,  how- 
some  eber,  dis  wuz  a  kind  ob  quiet  time. 
Most  all  de  'citin'  things  what  follered 
arter  de  Mexican  war,  done  quieted  down, 
an'  dey  say  it  done  been  seberal  yeahs 
sence  dey  had  nuthin'  in  dis  part  de  coun- 
try fur  to  study  'bout,  mo'  'an  jes'  de 
craps  'n'  de  wedder.  Twell,  bye  'n'  bye, 
dar  come  ober  dar  in  Clark  County  a 
young  Meth'dist  preacher  name  And'son. 
Pretty  soon  he  'gan  fer  ter  sparkin'  ole 
Marse  Ha'tman's  daughter.  Den  all  de 
neople  in  dat  locality  dey  'gan  ter  take 
notice  on't,  'caze  dey  know  how  ole  Marse 
Ha'tman  war;  how  he  done  sot  sech  store 
by  Miss  Sally,  and  mo'  'an  dat,  how  he  ain' 
gwine  'low  Miss  Sally  to  marry  no  man 
what's  po';  'caze  I  tell  yer,  honey,  a  stin- 
gier man  ain't  live  'n'  Marse  Ha'tman,  an' 
most  ob  all,  dey  knowed  he  warn't  gwine 
let  her  marry  no  preacher  man,  fer  he  hat- 
ed de  chu'ch  mighty  nigh  ez  hard  ez  he 
lub'd  his  money. 

"But  dem  two  people  dey  goes  ret  along 
wid  dey  cou'tin',  dey  does.  'N'  Marse 
Ha'tman,  he  rides  ober  de  place  'n'  look 
arter  de  fields  an'  de  niggers,  an'  he  ain't 
say  nuthin'  yit.  But,  bye  'n'  bye.  Brer 
And'son  he  think  he  ain'  gwine  wait,  'n'  he 
up  'n'  tells  Marse  Ha'tman,  one  day,  dat 
him  'n'  Miss  Sally  gwine  fer  ter  marry. 

"Dey  wuz  in  de  library,  and  Peter,  de 
Ha'tman  house  man,  wuz  passin'  in  de 
hall. 

"Marse  Ha'tman  he  ain't  say  nuthin' 
'twell  de  preacher  war  clean  through  wid 
de  tellin'.  Den  he  lean  down,  he  did,  'n' 
look  Brer  And'son  stret  in  de  face  'twell 
he  make  de  chills  creep  up  an'  down  his 
backbone,  an'  he  tap  de  library  table  wid 
his  ridin'  whup,  an'  he  say,  'The  day  jou 
marry  her  you're  a  dead  man.' 

"Marse  Ha'tman  he  come  outen  de  li- 
brary, he  did,  without  one  mo'  word,  an'' 
he  neber  mentioned  their  marryin'  ag'in 
in  his  life.    But  dat  ain'  no  sign  he  done 
fergot  it,  no  sirree.    He  watch  Miss  Sally 
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lak  a  hawk.  She  ain'  no  mo'  chance  o' 
marryin'  'n'  if  she  wnz  chained  up. 

"He  try  hard,  he  did,  fer  ter  make  her 
say  she  gwine  stay  wid  him,  but  she  woan' 
say  nuthin'.  She  wuz  a  chip  often  de  ole 
block,  she  wuz.  Arter  a  while  he  change 
his  tune,  'n'  he  try  coaxin';  dat  ain't  no 
pood,  nuther. 

"Well,  at  last  it  look  lak  he  give  up. 
He  quit  coaxin'  an'  threat'nin',  he  did; 
an'  one  day  he  say  he's  gwine  drive  up  to 
Little  Eock  fer  ter  be  gone  'bout  a  week. 

"He  sot  out  bright  an'  early  in  de  mo'n- 
in'  an'  druv  off  up  de  big  Military  Road. 
Seems  lak  them  young  things  'ud  have 
knowed  dat  he  warn't  gwine  go  clean  oil 
outen  de  country  'n'  leave  dem  to  their- 
selves.  But  dey  didn't,  an'  dey  plan  fer 
ter  run  off  dat  very  ebenin'  an'  git  mar- 
ried. 

"At  sun-down  dey  had  two  bosses  sad- 
dled, an'  dey  started  fer  ter  ride  away. 
Jes'  as  dey  rode  through  de  big  gate  at 
de  south  end  o'  de  lawn.  Miss  Sally  she 
look  back  fer  one  las'  look  at  de  place,  an' 
dar,  jes'  at  de  north  gate  sot  Marse  Ha't- 
man  on  de  fastest  ho'se  on  de  place. 

"She  scream,  an'  Marse  Ha'tman  say: 
'Stop  whar  yer  is,  'r  I'll  shoot,'  an'  he 
raise  his  shotgun. 

"  'Eide,'  says  Miss  Sally,  'He'll  be  afraid 
o'  hittin'  me,'  an'  wid  dat  she  lean  'way 
ober  'n'  coteh  de  back  o'  de  preacher's 
saddle  wid  her  hand.  Jes'  precisely  dat 
minute  Marse  Ha'tman  fiahed  stret  fer  de 
preacher's  back,  an'  de  next  thing  dey 
knew  Miss  Sally  war  a-lyin'  on  de  groun', 
dead,  wid  a  bullet  clean  through  her  body. 

"When  Marse  Ha'tman  see  dat  he  done 
kill  de  only  libin'  thing  on  de  yearth  what 
he  care  fur;  the  pusson  what  he  done 
saved,  an'  wukked,  an'  stole  fur,  chile,  he. 
jes'  went  clean,  plum'  mad,  distractin' 
crazy.  Fer  days  arterwards  he  wouldn't 
say  nuthin',  ner  eat  nuthin',  ner  move  out- 
en his  chair.  Den  one  night  when  de  nig- 
gers wuz  'sleep  outen  de  'quarters,'  he 
barred  ebery  do'  an'  winder  in  dat  whole 
house.  In  de  mo'nin'  dey  heerd  him 
a-walkin'  'round  an'  'round,  an'  a-mut- 
terin'  wild  lak  to  hisse'f,  'n'  when  Peter 
he  try  ter  git  in,  Marse  Ha'tman  open  an 
upstairs  winder  an'  stan'  dar  wid  his  shot- 


gun in  his  ban"  an'  say,  'I'll  shoot  de  fust 
man  what  sets  his  foot  in  dis  house.' 

"Dey  ain't  no  parcel  o'  niggers  what 
gwine  try  argufyin'  wid  a  crazy  man,  an'  a 
shotgun^  an'  dey  all  got  off  en  dat  place  in 
a  jiffy. 

"No  man,  white  ner  black,  eber  seed 
Marse  Ha'tman  face  ter  face  sence  dat 
day.  But  many's  de  time  when  trabelers 
wuz  gwine  long  de  ole  Military  Eoad  in  de 
night-time  dey  'ez  seen  his  shadow  a-mov- 
in'  'bout  through  de  trees,  an'  heerd  his 
mutterin's  awful-lak,  a-comin'  frum  de 
house  er  de  yard. 

"I  ain't  neber  past  dar  but  onct,  an' 
yer  can  jes'  bet  yer  life,  honey,  I  wouldn't 
a-done  it  den  ef  I'd  knowed  whar  de  road 
went. 

"See,  I  wuz  new  in  dese  parts,  den,  an' 
I  ain't  had  de  'xact  knowledge  o'  de  roads 
an'  all  what  I  got  now. 

"Me  'n'  Marse  Davenpo't  wuz  ober.  in 
Arkadelphia  on  some  law  bizness — I  sho' 
war  habiri'  one  mo'  grand  time.  Marse 
Davenpo't  war  in  de  cou't  all  day,  an'  I 
war  enjoyin'  myse'f  a-talkin'  an'  a-laffin' 
wid  de  niggers  in  de  cou'tyard.  But  one 
day,  'bout  fo'  'clock,  Marse  Davenpo't 
come  outen  de  do'  an'  say,  'Abner' ;  I  say, 
'Suh' ;  he  say,  'I  got  fer  ter  send  dese  heah 
papers  down  to  my  Brudder  Tom's  place 
tonight,  fer  him  to  sign,  'n'  you'll  hatter 
take  'em.  Git  de  bosses  ready  fer  ter  start 
ter  onct.  De  shortest  way  from  heah  will 
be  ter  follow  de  main  road  to  de  ribber, 
den  turn  to  de  left  enter  de  ole  Military 
Eoad.' 

"Sho,  honey,  I  done  been  to  Marse  Tom 
Davenpo't's  many  times,  but  I  allers  went 
stret  frum  heah  by  dis  road  an'  I  didn't 
know  nuthin'  'bout  de  lay  o'  de  land  'round 
Arkadelphia. 

"  'Twar  a  mighty  late  time  to  be  start- 
in';  but  ole  Marster  done  tole  me  ter  go, 
an'  'twant  no  use  ter  say  nuthin'.  I  druv 
'long  de  big  road  lively,  an'  jes'  arter  dark 
I  turned  to  de  left  inter  what  I  knowed 
was  dat  ole  Mexican  War  Eoad. 

"Land,  honey,  I  ain't  neber  fergit  dat 
night.  Mile  arter  mile  I  drub  'long, 
a-thinkin'  fust  ob  de  niggers  in  de  cou't- 
yard, an'  den  of  ole  Marster  an'  de  days 
when  I  fust  come  out  heah,  an'  den  ob  de 
time  along  befo'   when   I    war  a   picka- 


■•YOU    SEE.    HIT    WAH    UlS    WAi." 

See    "Tlie    Ha'tman    Place"     (page    183). 


"I  'GAN  FER  TER  SEE  DB  DEBILS  AN'   DE  SPERITS." 

See  "The  Ha'tnian  Pl«c«"   (page  1R7I. 
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niny,  playin'  'round  de  stables  an'  learnin' 
de  ways  ob  bosses.  De  moon  wuz  sliinin' 
kinder  pale-lak  through  de  bresh  an'  de 
clouds.  Bye  'n'  bye,  honey,  I  seen  a  big 
shadowy,  dark  house,  a-scttin'  back  to- 
wa'ds  de  ribber.  An',  fo'  Gawd,  dar  wuz  de 
Ha'tman  place.  I'd  heerd  de  niggers 
'scribe  it,  an'  I  knowed  it  soon's  I  sot  luy 
eyes  on  it.  1  knowed  it  by  de  dark  shadows 
a-hangin'  'round  it,  'n'  by  de  bats  a-circlin' 
'bout  de  chimney,  an'  by  de  big  south  gate 
which  I  wuz  jes'  comin'  to  den.  An'  I 
knowed  it  most  by  de  trimblin'  o'  my 
heart. 

"'Lawdy!  Lawdy!'  I  groan,  'Help  a 
po'  nigger.'  I  started  to  turn  'round,  but 
de  road  war  too  narrow  jes'  dar,  an'  I 
wouldn't  a-got  upsot  ret  dar  fer  all  de 
cotton  in  Arkansaw.  It  would  a  been  too 
late,  anyhow,  fer  no  mo'  'an  a  minute 
arterwards  1  'gan  fer  ter  see  de  debils  an' 
de  sperits,  what  libs  wid  crazy  people, 
a-flittin'  'round  in  de  trees,  on  de  ground, 
an'  on  de  road.  An'  I  heah  de  voice  of 
Marse  Ha'tman  a-mutterin',  mutterin' 
awful-lak  to  hisse'f,  fust  heah  an'  den  dar, 
all  ober  de  place.  I  heah  de  owls  'way 
back  in  de  woods.  I  heah  de  Ouchita  Eib- 
ber  a-swishin'  down  back  ob  de  house;  I 
see  de  bats  a-circlin'  'cross  de  moon. 

"De  bosses  what  I  wuz  drivin'  dey 
knowed  de  sperits  wuz  neah.  Animals 
can  tell  sech  things  powerful  quick.  Dey 
seen  de  debils  a-runnin'  'cross  de  road, 
an'  a-swingin'  through  de  trees,  an'  dey 
shied  an'  whinnied  an'  trimbled. 

"1  heah  dat  crazy  man's  mutterin's  com- 
in' closter  and  closter.  Den,  all  ter  onct, 
Oh,  Lawd,  1  heah  de  trompin'  o'  bosses, 
two  on  'em,  a-comin'  close  ter  me;  an' 
'way  off  I  heah  anuther  one  ridin'  hard. 
An'  den  a  scream  an'  a  voice  say,  awful- 
lak,  'Stop,  or  I'll  shoot.'  An'  den  I  heah 
Miss  Sally  fall  to  de  ground  an'  Marse 
Ha'tman  a-runnin'  towa'ds  de  place. 

"I  drags  de  reins  an'  I  cry  'Save  me, 
Marse  Jesus,  save  me!  He  am  crazy, 
Marse  Jesus,  an'  he'll  kill  me,  fo'  sho'. 
Help  me  to  git  outen  his  reach,  fo'  de 
Lawd,  Marse  Jesus.' 

"Den,  all  ter  onct,  chile,  Marse  Jesus 
heerd  my  prayer,  'caze  jes'  ez  dat  crazy 
man  war  most  to  de  gate,  my  bosses  dey 
give  one  quick  look  ober  yonder  whar  dey 


could  see  de  debils  an'  could  heah  dat 
crazy  man  a-runnin',  an'  dey  throw  up  dey 
heads  wild-lak,  an'  lay  back  dey  yeahs  an' 
jes'   ez   Marse  Ha'tman   war  most  to   de 
gate,  dey  give  one  jump  an'  'gan  fer  ter 
tear  down  dat  ole  Military  Road  at  sech 
a  rate  as  I  ain't  neber  trabelcd  befo'  ner 
sence.     De  debils  an'  sperits  dey  yell  an' 
run  arter  us,   dey  swing  down  frum   de 
trees,  an'  dey  rush  outen  de  road.    Marse 
Ha'tman  yell  wild  an'  loud,  'Stop,  or  I'll 
shoot!'  an'  de  wind,  an'  de  sperits,  an'  de 
owls,  an'  de  ribber  'gan  ter  moan,  an'  crv, 
'Sally,  Sally,  Sally.'     An'  ag'in,  'way  off, 
Marse  Ha'tman  still  run  hard  an  moan, 
'Sally,  Sally,  Sally.'    De  bosses  tore  hard- 
er an'  harder,  an'  de  buggy  rock  frum  side 
ter  side,  but  dar  ain't  no  debil  ez   eber 
come  outen  de  bad  place,  nor  no  crazy  crit- 
tur  ez  eber  wuz  born,  what  could  hab  kept 
up   wid   dem   bosses   dat   night.      I   ain't 
neber  had  no  idea  yet  how  many  mile  dey 
run.     But  arter  awhile  I  'gan  ter  see  dat 
de  trees  warn't  rushin'  by  so  fast,  an'  de 
road  doan'  dance  so,  an'  I  growed  more 
calm-lak,  an'  I  reach  down  and  pick  up 
de  lines,  what  been  holdin'  'round  de'  dash- 
boa'd  de  whole  time  ('caze,  chile,  I  allers 
keep  de  lines  buckled),  an'  I  pulled  up 
dem  pantin'  bosses.      Dey    wuz    cobered 
wid  foam  an'  a-breathin'  lak  dey  wuz  took 
wid  de  thumps.  An',  honey,  a  little  fu'ther 
'long  I  look  to  de  side  o'  de  road,  an'  dar 
I  wuz  by  de  far  corner  o'  Marse  Tom's 
north  pasture  lot." 

Uncle  Abner  took  another  chew  from  his 
tobacco  plug  and  I  knew  that  the  story  was 
ended.  Still  I  was  puzzled  to  know  what 
had  ever  become  of  the  poor,  old  lunatic,, 
living  all  alone  in  the  great  tumble-down 
house.  Surely,  Uncle  Abner  would  know 
when  he  died  and  about  his  funeral. 

"Uncle  Abner,"  I  ventured,  "what  be- 
came of  Marse  Hartman?" 

"Chile,"  he  said,  "dat  belongs  to  anuth- 
er long  story,  'caze  Marse  Ha'tman  went 
to  de  ne.xt  world  by  de  same  road  what 
he  used  fer  ter  send  yothers  by;  an'  some- 
day when  I  tells  you  de  story  ob  what  be- 
come ob  de  trabelers  what  got  to  dat  house 
wid  money  in  dey  saddle  bags  an'  den 
neber  got  no  fu'ther,  you'll  know  which 
way  hit  war." 


SONG  OF  THE  OREGON  PINE 

By  Bert   rlunman 

I  am  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings — 
Awake  to  the  faintest  voice  that  sings! 
Coo  of  the  dove  to  its  mate  in  the  nest 
Softly  I  echo  with  passionate  zest ! 
Call  of  the  wolf  to  its  whelps  in  the  night, 
Weirdly  I  whisper  with  wild  delight ! 
Lilt  of  the  lark  in  the  upland  lea, 
Moan  of  the  waves  on  the  sun-kissed  sea — 
Joy  of  the  surf  on  the  rock-bound  beach — 
These  I  gather  and  set  to  speech ! 

Croon  of  the  river,  winding  afar, 
Crash  of  the  wave  on  tlie  distant  bar. 
Sigh  of  the  magical  summer  night. 
Scream  of  the  eagles'  dizzy  flight — 
The  song  that  trembles  over  my  strings 
Is  the  broken  chords  of  a  thousand  things ! 
Outward,  upward  my  harp-strings  reach. 
Bringing    from    Chaos    the   j)ine    tree's 

speech ! 
Wonder  and  Mystery,  Joys  and  Fears, 
The  multiple  song  of  a  thousand  Years ! 


THE  SNAKE  RIVER  IN  IDAHO 
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Viewing  the  scenery  from  a  thousand-foot  cliff  along  the  Snake  Biver,  Idaho. 


Cattle  feeding:  along  the  Snake  River,    Idaho,   in  Fehruary. 
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An  ice  gorge  on  the   Snake  River,   Idaho,    in  early   spring. 


Ox   Bow   Bend,    Snake    River,    Idaho,    on   a   fogrgy   winter   morning. 


Wiiitoi-    liiiiw,    Si»a.lio    River,    Idaho. 


The  Salt  Creek  Ranch,    Snake  Elver,   Idaho, 


Above  Big  Bar,   Snakfl  Eiver,   Idaho. 


Ox    Bow    Bend,    Snake    River,    Idaho. 


The  canyon   of  the   TTpper   Snake. 


IGH  on  a  verdured  bluff 
stands  the  Buddhist  tem- 
ple of  Miyo  Saigo.  Its 
courtyard  is  moss-grown, 
the  pedestaled  stone  lan- 
terns are  crumbled,  but 
the  inky  floor  and  lac- 
quered panels  of  the  ceiling  are  as  new. 
Over  a  crag — what  a  sight  is  seen  from  the 
senile  stone-balustraded  balcony — the  wat- 
tled brown  village  skirts  a  bay.  Clustered 
islands  with  low,  trailing  tre^s  overhang- 
ing the  pale  blue  of  the  sunlit  sea,  isles 
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with  tea-houses  and  tiled  temples,  pretty 
torii  half-hidden  in  the  verdure,  with  high- 
arched  bridges  leading  from  one  to  the 
other,  are  spread  about  the  bay.  Sampans, 
with  swaying  coolies  yoloing  their  loads  of 
humans  to  isles  of  rest  and  temples,  whose 
hollow  conches  are  booming  to  call  the 
unseen  gods  to  hear  the  prayers  of  those 
on  the  Way,  creep  to  and  fro,  and,  be- 
yond, dotted  in  the  ghostly  brightness  of 
a  summer  day,  bamboo-ribbed  sails  are 
limp  in  the  listless  breeze.  All  is  bright 
with  an  intensity  almost  ghostly  in  its  lack 
of  shadow,  a  light  peculiar  to  Japan. 

Co-long — go-long  —  long  — long — long- 
long;  the  deep-sounding  bronzes  call  the 
gods  to  hear  the  villager's  prayer. 

Seated    on    the   broad    balcony    of   the 
Miya  Saigo,  looking  beyond  the  pine-tops 
just  below  me  at  the  picturesque  bay  in 
the  cool  of  a  summer  afternoon,  I  listened 
to  Takeda,  abbot  of  the  Zen  sect,  whose 
members,  as  you  know,  are  students.     I 
had  been  watching  him  as  he  wrote  with 
great  scrawled  ideographs  on  the  panels 
one  of  the  classical  poems  which  Japan- 
ese students  love  to  write. 
"At  every  blast  of  the  wind 
The  mountain-tvatcher  in  the  spring 
Is  exceeding  anxious  how  the  flowers  will 
fare." 

He  translated  the  poem  to  me  as  he 
wrote.  "  'Twas  written  by  my  ancestor, 
Takeda  the  Samurai,  on  a  screen  at  an 
inn  in  Imashu,  Echizen,"  said  the  priest. 
"^^^^en  he  awaited  death — he  was  ordered 
to  die  by  hari-kari  for  his  part  in.  the  re- 
bellion  against   the   usurping   Shoguns — 
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lie  was  exceeding  anxious  for  his  country, 
even  as  a  loving  father  is  anxious  for  his 
children. 

"Great  is  the  love  of  a  father.  If  the 
august  one  will  have  honorable  patience, 
1  will  tell  of  the  love  of  Saigo,  in  whose 
honor  this  temple  is  built. 

"A  long  time  ago,  in  the  village  of 
Nanuka-machi,  in  Mito,  lived  Saigo,  a 
Samurai,  retainer  of  the  Daimyo  of  the 
Maeda  clan.  Saigo  was  guardian  of  the 
castle  of  the  Daimyo,  and  chief  of  his 
men-at-arms.  Some  say  he  was  a  drunk- 
ard, but  I  know  he  was  true  to  the  knightly 
precepts  of  the  Samurai.  He  kept  his 
heart  pure  and  venerated  the  gods.  His 
wife  was  dead  in  childbirth.  For  three 
years  he  kept  her  ihai  ever  near  his  daugh- 
ter, 0  TJchi  San,  that  the  manes  of  the 
mother  might  nurture  the  child.  0  Uchi 
San,  willowy  and  clear-skinned,  with 
brown  eyes  uptilted  even  more  than  those 
of  the  geisha  of  Kyoto — who,  as  the  august 
one  knows,  are  beautiful — was  the  greatest 
treasure  of  Saigo.  He  named  his  long 
sword,  a  blade  made  by  a  celebrated 
armorer  of  Satsuma,  in  honor  of  0  Uchi 
San,  his  flower;  in  her  he  thought  he  saw 
the  reincarnated  form  of  her  dead  mother. 

"On  a  screen  of  the  shoji  of  his  house 
within  the  castle  he  wrote  a  poem  of  her, 
thus : 

'//  she  should  live. 
Then  perchance  the  present  days 
May  he  dear  to  me : — 
Just   as   past    time    fraught    with    grief 
Now   comes  fondly  back  in  thought.' 

"In  the  autumn — oh,  the  sadness  of 
the  autumn — came  Takej'oni,  son  of  the 
Daimyo  of  Shimmachi,  whose  feudal  ken 
adjoined  that  of  Maeda.  He  came  with 
eighteen  of  his  Samurai,  all  with  their 
armor  polished  bright,  and  bearing  pres- 
ents— silk  of  the  looms 'of  Kyoto,  vases 
of  Hakata,  pots  of  Satsuma,  and  as  many 
koku  of  rice  as  two  hundred  coolies  could 
carry.  When  he  left  the  castle  his  vassals 
bore  the  palanquin  of  0  Uchi  San,  bride 
of  Takeyoni.  The  fields  were  green  with 
waving  rice,  the  road,  white  as  with  the 
glare  of  a  summer  sun;  the  banners  of 
Takeyoni  fluttered  brightly  as  he  bore 
his  bride  away. 

"What  is  purer  than  the  true  love  of 
man  and  woman?  Even  I,  priest  of 
Amida  the  contented,  know  it  to  be  beau- 
tiful as  the  cherry  flower  blooming  in  the 
spring-time.  But  when  the  wind  comes,  the 


He    came    with   eighteen    of    his    Samurai. 


cherry  blossoms  lie  scattered  on  the  road- 
ways, or  like  snow  on  the  thatch.  So  with 
the  love  of  man — and  one  day  a  poor 
litter  brought  0  Uchi  San  again  to  her 
father's   house,  her   child  unborn. 

"Furious,  Saigo  took  his  swords  from 
the  rack  and  girded  his  armor.  He  would 
avenge  the  disgrace  of  a  daughter's  di- 
vorce. Takeyoni  would  not  live  to  see  her- 
shame;  his  faithless  shade  could  wander 
in  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  of  souls  while 
she  was  loved  by  her  father.  But  0  Uchi 
San  clung,  weeping,  to  the  apron  of  the 
armor  of  her  father,  and  with  tears,  told 
her  tale.  Her  husband  knew  nothing  of 
her  divorce;  he  was  still  her  lord,  though 
the  heavens  parted  them.  Takeyoni  had 
gone  to  Yedo,  the  messenger  of  his  father, 
the  Daimyo,  to  the  Shogun,  and  in  his 
absence  a  cruel  mother-in-law  had  divorced 
his  wife.  Of  course,  a  son  must  honor 
his  ancestors;  a  son's  wife  may  not  gain- 
say her  mother-in-law.  So  0  Uchi  San 
gathered  her  trinkets  and  was  borne,  sor- 
rowing, to  the  house  of  Saigo.  The 
Samurai  put  up  his  sword;  but  he  swore 
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he  would  avenge  the  wrong  if  ere  he 
met  Takeyoni.  As,  the  august  one  knows, 
a  son  must  answer  for  the  wrongs  of  his 
parents,  even  as  a  soul  on  the  Way  must 
suffer  for  the  doings  of  a  former  existence. 

"It  was  then  a  trying  time  throughout 
all  Japan.  In  all  the  Daimyos  of  Mito 
a  growing  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the 
Shogunate  and  loyalty  to  the  Mikado 
boded  strife,  and  the  smouldering  flame 
of  revolution  was  fanned  by  internal  strife 
in  the  Mito  clan.  Since  famine  swept  the 
land  the  allowances  of  the  Samurai  had 
been  diminished;  many  were  suffering  on 
account  of  their  scanty  income.  The 
lacquer  of  the  sword-sheath  was  scratched 
away,  armor  was  old,  horses  lame  and  ex- 
hausted. And,  restive  because  of  these 
things,  the  poverty-stricken  Samurai 
sought  war. 

"Saigo  prepared  his  castle.  Bronze  bells 
of  the  temples  were  seized  and  cast  into 
cannon.  This  was  wrong,  for  the  souls 
of  a  thousand  women  are  in  some  bells, 
those  that  are  cast  from  the  bronze  mir- 
rors of  worshipful  women.  Hundreds  of 
coolies  toiled,  delving  and  climbing  lad- 
ders to  throw  basket-loads  of  earth  on  high 
ramparts.  New  moats  were  made;  many 
guns  stood  on  the  castle  walls — these,  as 
you  know,  were  cast  from  those  which  the 
Dutch  brought  to  Nagasaki. 

"The  prisons  were  full.  Daily  the 
drums  of  a  procession  were  heard  as  a 
condemned  one  was  brought  from  a  village 
castle;  torturers  plied  their  cruel  craft; 
and  of  the  blood  they  shed  war  was  born. 
Oba,  a  messenger  sent  to  Yedo  by  the 
Mito  clansmen,  was  attacked  by  seven- 
teen Samurai  at  the  Sakurada  gate  of 
the  Palace  and  assassinated — he  had  been 
warned  not  to  go,  a  Samurai  having  died 
by  hari-kari  before  him  in  the  effort  to 
dissuade  him — and  his  clansmen  cried  re- 
venge. 

"War  had  come;  but  not  all  the  clans- 
men of  Mito  went  to  the  Emperor's  ban- 
ners. Many  rallied  to  the  flag  of  the 
Shogun. 

"From  Yedo  came  the  Shognn's  army,  a 
large  force  it  was,  with  many  banners.  It 
encompassed  Nanuka-machi,  so  the  cir- 
cle of  the  besieged  grew  narrower  day 
ly  day.  The  fields  and  groves  of  neigh- 
boring villages  were  filled  with  the  cold 
and  silvery  light  of  bright  armor  and  pol- 
ished Tioapons.     In  the  night  the  torches 


of  the  sentinels  changed  the  black  of  the 
sky  to  red.  Against  this  army  the  garri- 
son fought  bravely;  but  in  vain. 

"At  night  warrior  bands  sortied  from 
the  castle  gate  and  the  clash  of  arms  and 
hoarse  cries  resounded  in  the  night.  The 
castle  was  filled  with  wounded ;  dead  lay 
with  pale  faces  upturned  in  the  moonlight 
in  the  down-trodden  paddy-fields.  0  Uchi 
San  worked  then  with  the  women  of  the 
castle  to  make  bandages  and  medicines, 
charms  and  amulets.  Plowmen  fought 
wearily  from  barricades;  from  the  time 
of  the  harvest  until  the  snow  fell  they 
fought. 

"There  was  much  suffering;  there  al- 
ways is  in  war.  The  village  was  like  a 
ruined  place,  houses  were  broken  and 
gardens  desolated;  only  the  pine  trees 
were  green  as  in  former  days.  The  keen 
blast  froze  the  fingers  of  the  warriors ;  the 
snow  was  knee-deep;  the  clothes  of  the 
fighting  men  were  thin ;  food  was  scanty 
and  a  growing  army  was  ever  before  the 
castle  walls. 

"From  Shimmachi  came  Takeyoni  and 
fourteen  survivors  of  the  downfall  of  his 
father's  castle;  they  crept  to  the  castle 
gate  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy  at 
night.  Shimmaclii  castle  was  aflame  and 
the  corpse  of  tlie  Daimyo,  disemboweled 
by  his  own  sword,  was  charring  in  the 
fire.  Saigo  swung  free  the  heavy  gate 
and  the  fugitives  staggered  into  the  cas- 
tle, a  remnant  of  a  broken  garrison,  bleed- 
ing, spent.  Many  had  heads  and  arms 
bound,  coagulated  blood  clotted  with  mud 
on  them. 

"Takeyoni,  bandaged  and  bent,  hid  his 
lace  with  his  hands.  Had  Saigo  recog- 
nized him  as  he  passed  he  would  have 
been  spitted  at  the  castle  gate  with  the 
old  man's  sword^but  the  old  Samurai  did 
not  recognize  him.  Near  the  gate  stood 
0  Uchi  San.  How  sharp  are  the  eyes  of 
love!  That  which  is  unseen  by  hate  is 
clear  to  the  eyes  of  love.  Excited,  she 
dared  not  speak;  she  sank  her  black- 
painted  teeth  in  her  paint-reddened  lip.* 
and  turned  away. 

"That  night,  when  Saigo  fought  liki 
a  demon,  his  men  hurling  the  light  bam- 
boo ladders  from  the  wails  as  the  invad- 
ers planted  them,  swinging  their  sword- 
blades  on  the  helmets  of  climbing  foe- 
men — while  the  old  warrior  urged  the  do- 
fenders  to  heave  stones,  hot  water,  and 
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explosives  on  to  the  heads  of  the  advanc- 
ing tlirong,  Takeyoni  came  to  the  house 
where  not  many  months  before  he  had  sat 
on  the  mats  at  the  wedding  feast  of  0 
Uchi  San ;  he  came  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
0  TTchi  San,  limping  because  of  his 
wounds. 

"As  the  august  one  knows,  adversity  is 
a  straight  road  to  the  heart  of  a  woman. 

"In  the  morning,  when  the  rising  sun 
showed  the  horror  of  the  night's  work, 
the  sprawled  corpses  on  the  castle  walls 
and  the  mangled  heaps  below  where  wa;s 
piled  the  debris  of  broken  ladders  and 
wrecked  implements  of  war,  torn  banners 
and  scattered  helmets,  broken  bodies  of 
fighting  men,  Saigo  came,  tired,  seeking 
sleep. 

"As  his  servants  unclasped  his  armor 
he  looked  through  the  open  shoji  to  see 
0  Uchi  San  sitting,  tending  the  wounded 
Takeyoni. 

"As  he  saw  them  the  father  understood. 
Some  days  before  he  had  found  a  poem 
inscribed  on  a  fan  belonging  to  his  daugh- 
ter, which  said : 

'Though  I  would  conceal 

In  my  face  it  yet  appears, — 

My  fond,  secret  love; 

So  much  that  he  asks  of  me, 

"Does  not  something  trouble  you?"' 

"Saigo  was  ill  at  ease.  A  wife  divorced 
may  not  be  taken  again;  it  is  not  the 
custom.  But — but — Takeyoni  was  now 
head  of  his  family.     It  might  be — 

"Saigo  knew  that  though  an  island 
might  divide  the  stream  of  a  river,  the 
waters  come  together  again  and  flow 
united  to  the  sea.  He  slept  with  the  calm 
of  a  fatigued  frame,  until  a  messenger 
"woke  him  from  a  dream  that  he  walked 
with  the  gods  in  the  land  of  Horai,  land 
of  the  fairies,  to  tell  him  that  the  enem} 
would  parley. 

"Unarmed,  waving  a  fan,  a  Samurai 
came  from  the  Shogun's  army;  two  ban- 
ner carriers  walked  beside  him.  He  would 
bargain  that  the  attack  cease  and  the  cas- 
tle be  not  destroyed  if  the  guardian  of 
the  Maedas  and  fourteen  men  were  sur- 
rendered to  be  sent  as  prisoners  to  Yedo. 

"The  Maeda  Samurai  laughed;  they 
thought  Saigo  would  never  accept  such 
terms.     But,  to  their  surprise,  he  did. 

"The  love  of  a  father  is  even  greater 
than  the  love  of  life;  it  is  beyond  the 
fear  of  disgrace.  A  father's  love  causes 
even  a  Samurai  to  surrender. 


He  swore  he  would  avenge  the  wrong. 

"At  Yedo,  Saigo  was  ordered  to  commit 
hari-kari. 

"Has  the  august  one  seen  hari-kari? 
No  ?  Then  he  should  be  thankful.  It  is 
a  hard  death;  ionly  the  brave  do  not 
shrink  from  it. 

"Takeyoni  and  Uchi  built  this  temple 
in  honor  of  Saigo ;  their  descendants  come 
yearly  to  worship  the  manes  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

"Listen;  they  ring  the  bell.  'Tis  the 
hour  of  the  dragon.  I  must  go  to  light 
the  lanterns  that  shine  by  night  before 
the  ihai  of  Saigo ;  for  generations  the  fam- 
ily has  provided  money  to  buy  oil." 

The  white-robed  priest  waved  his  hand, 
gathered  up  his  trailing  garb  and  shuffled 
noisily  over  the  stone  flags  until  I  lost 
him  in  the  dusk  of  twilight. 


PAVEL   IVANOVITCH    PESTF.L,   1794-1826. 

ColoAel    of    the    Vitasky    Foot    Regiment.      Energetic    head    of    the    Society    of    the    Sonth. 
"Many  of   the  Decembrists  were,   in   letters,   arts,  and   political   economy,   the  glory   of  their   country." 

— Rambaud,    Russia,    Vol.    II,    Chap.    XII' . 


RUSSIA'S  GREAT  TRAGEDY 

Tke  Imperial  Conspiracy  Against  tlie  Intellectual  Development  of  tlie  People 
By  William    H.   Galvani 


ATIONS,  like  individ- 
uals, are  at  times  guilty 
of  great  criminal  acts. 
In  the  case  of  nations, 
it  is,  however,  quite 
often  that  the  govern- 
ment is  the  actual  crim- 
inal, and  not  the  people  in  their  collect- 
ive capacity.  In  Russia,  as  in  no  other 
country  in  the  world,  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment has  for  generations  depended  on 
a  long  line  of  crimes  and  criminalities 


■  perpetrated  upon  the  long-suffering  people 
of  that  empire,  as  a  safe  and  sure  methrjil 
to  perpetuate  its  desolating  and  devastal- 
ing  power.  Of  these  crimes  and  criminal- 
ities, the  greatest,  the'  most  terrible,  and 
the  most  far-reaching  in  its  effect  upon 
the  victimized  subjects,  has  been  the  delib- 
erate denial  to  them  of  the  privilege  and 
necessity  of  even  an  elementary  education. 
Only  a  very  few  years  ago,  when  with 
the  accession  of  Alexander  III.,  the  cham- 
pions of   the   reaction   secured   complete 
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KONDRATI    FEODOROVITCH    RYLEYBFF,    1795-1826. 
The    brilliant    literary    representative    o(    the    Decembrists.      Head    of    the    Society    of    the    North. 

I   know    destruction   awaits 

Him  who  is  first  to  rise 

Against  tlie  oppressors'  yolce. 

My  fate  is  sealed  and  closed — 

But,  tell  me,  when  and  where 

Freedom,  without  victims,  e'er  was  won? 

For  my  own  native  land  to  die — 

This  I  feel,  and  too  well  only  know; 

And  in  my  heart,  oh.  Holy  Father, 

My  fatal  star  I  truly  bless. 

— Rtleteff. 


supremacy,  a  report  read  before  the  St. 
Petersburg  committee  on  primary  educa- 
tion, announced  the  startling  fact  that 
throughout  the  vast  Russian  empire  but 
one  primary  school  could  be  found  where 
thirteen  and  one-half  such  schools  were 
indispensable  to  accommodate  the  school 
population,  and  that  the  one  particular 
school  in  existence  was  scarce  sufficient  to 
hold  within  its  walls  its  particular  share. 
Nor  has  there  been  any  improvement 
since  the  days  of  Alexander  III., — for 
with  him  began  the  period  memorable 
for  its  endless  sorrows,  when  Aksakoff's 
shibboleth — .  "Pora  Domoi" — became  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  bureaucratic  criminals 
and  their  servile  tools.     Translated  into 


plain  Anglo-Saxon,  this  shibboleth  meant, 
as  everybody  knew  only  too  well,  that  it 
was  time  to  give  up  all  pretense  of  aping 
Western  Europe ;  that  it  was  time  to  throw 
to  the  winds  the  effort  to  appear  civilized ; 
that  it  was  time  to  turn  the  clock  back 
again  to  the  starting  point  of  Peter  the 
Great,  to  undo  all  the  work  that  had  been 
so  slowly  accomplished  since  his  reign  in 
imitation  of  Occidental  models,  and  to 
frankly  relapse  into  old-time  Slavonic 
barbarism !  And  thus  the  governing 
brigands,  to  more  successfully  despoil  and- 
devour  the  multitude,  like  a  savage  enemy, 
tipped  their  bows  and  arrows  with  venom. 
Reflecting  upon  this  great  tragedy  of  a 
people,  one  hundred    and    fifty    million 
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strong,  possessing  about  eight  and  one- 
half  million  square  miles,  or  one-sixth  of 
the  entire  land  surface  of  the  globe,  con- 
demned to  perpetual  illiteracy,  is  certainly 
terrible  enough.  But  far  worse  than  this, 
nay — ten  thousand  times  more  bitter,  is  the 
apologetic  plea  of  these  bureaucrats,  as  re- 
cently voiced  by  Bouliagin,  one  of  the  im- 
perial spokesmen,  that  with  four-fifths  of 
the  population  in  a  state  of  illiteracy,  Eus- 
sia  is  not  prepared  for  any  other  system 
of  government  than  the  'One  which  in  the 
estimation  of  the  cabal  of  grand  dukes  is 
best  suited  for  them.  Of  course,  at  the 
rate  with  which  these  grand  dvieal  bene- 
factors have  carried  on  the  extermination 
of  the  intellectuals,  during  the  past  twen- 
ty-four years  at  least,  the  bureaucrats 
undoubtedly  hope  to  make  illiteracy  in 
Russia  universal,  and  thus  realize  the 
much-cherished  dream  of  despotism.  What 
a  glorious  triumph  in  such  an  achieve- 
ment for  the  allied  powers  of  the  hierarchy 
and  monarchy  in  Holy  Russia  ! 

To  see  that  the  Russian  bureaucracy  has 
undertaken  in  all  seriousness  to  bring  about 
this  consummation,  one  need  but  exam- 
ine the  endless  obstacles  and  restrictions 
which  those  aspiring  to  receive  an  eauca- 
tion  in  the  empire  of  the  Czar  must  face 
and  overcome.  The  crusade  against  higher 
education  began  under  Alexander  I.,  about 
1820,  and  against  secondary  education  un- 
der the  "liberal"  Alexander  II.,  about 
1866,  or  fifteen  years  before  he  was  torn 
to  fragments  on  the  streets  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. As  to  primary  education,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  already  been  said  on  the 
subject,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  liad 
no  existence  in  the  empire  until  about 
1861,  and  the  curriculum  established  in 
1874  still  remains  a  monument  of  bureau- 
cratic hostility  to  any  extension  of  popular 
enlightenment.  It  was  then  provided  that 
the  maximum  education  in  these  primary 
schools  should  consist  of,  first,  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  catechism  and 
sacred  history ;  second,  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  third,  the  most  elementary  part 
of  arithmetic — addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  division  of  numbers.  To 
extend  these  studies  beyond  the  maximum 
ithus  fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education 
-*vas,  of  course,  forbidden,  and  all  efforts 
of  the  Zemstvos  to  extend  these  elementary 
studies  beyond  the  original  program  were 
repeatedly  rejected.  In  some  cases,  where 
through    herculean    eflorts    the   Zemstvos 


succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
such  primary  schools,  these,  no  less  than 
the  private  schools  established  and  main- 
tained by  some  large  millowners  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  their  employers, 
are  constantly  harassed  by  the  imperial 
government,  as  if  they  were  engaged  in 
most  dangerous  conspiracies.  Indeed,  it 
has  become  a  kind  of  guiding  principle  of 
the  bureaucracy  that  ignorance  is  the  best 
bulwark  of  autocracy,  and  they  always 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  Some  of  - 
the  primary  schools,  not  maintained  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  or  the  Holy 
Synod,  though  under  complete  supervision 
of  those  authorities,  are  every  now  and 
then  closed  for  "reducing  too  much  the 
charges  for  admission,"  or  "extending  too 
largely  the  scholastic  curriculum,"  or  "in- 
creasing too  much  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  space  per  pupil."  Startling  as 
these  reasons  may  seem  to  any  one  outside 
of  Russia,  to  the  people  of  that  land  there 
is  nothing  uncommon  in  such  matters. 

Of  course,  just  now,  under  the  strain  of 
defiance  which  is  hurled  upon  the  govern- 
ment, from  every  class  and  from  every 
province,  the  government  of  the  Czar  has 
suddenly  discovered  great  advantages  in 
improving  primary  education.  But  these 
and  many  similar  discoveries  are  quite 
well  known  to  the  people  of  Russia — the 
moment  "order  reigns  throughout  the  em- 
pire," counter  discoveries  will  rapidly  dis- 
place the  "new"  order  of  things,  and  the 
old  regime  be  re-established  "for  the  glory 
of  the  Czar  and  the  benefit  of  the  Father- 
land." 

A¥hen  we  turn  to  secondary  and  higher 
education,  in  addition  to  the  inadequacy 
of  establishments  throughout  the  land,  we 
find  everywhere  the  earmarks  of  the  re- 
actionary government.  Their  whole  scheme 
has  been  devised  with  but  one  end  in  view 
— to  reduce  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Czar.  To  this  end 
there  has  been  brought  into  requisition  a 
most  perfect  system  of  inspection,  rules, 
and  regulations,  including  subjugation  of 
students  and  professors  to  police  authori- 
ties, and  further  supervision  of  them  by 
secret  service  men.  In  fact,  all  these  es- 
tablishments are  under  a  kind  of  a  per- 
manent martial  law,  and  woe  to  him  or 
to  her  who  becomes  a  subject  of  displeasure 
to  those  in  authority.  It  is  therefore  easy 
enough  to  understand  why  some  of  the 
most    distinguished    professors    and    edu- 
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cators  have  been  driven  out  of  posts  in 
which  they  rendered  such  eminent  service. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  the  endless  restrictions  and 
most  cunning  obstacles  whereby  the  im- 
perial government  conducts  its  warfare 
against  the  institutions  which  in  all  other 
lands  are  recognized  as  the  chief  support 
of  modern  civilization.  With  only  ten 
university  centers — Moscow,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Kieff,  Kharkoff,  Dorpat,  Warsaw, 
Kazan,  Odessa,  Tomsk,  and  Helsingfors — 
and  the  great  majoritv  of  students  com- 
ing from  every  part  of  the  empire  with 
scarcely  enough  means  to  support  them- 
selves, to  be  obliged  to  meet  increased 
academic  fees  and  to  be  deprived  at  the 
same  time  of  the  right  of  giving  private 
lessons  without  special  permission  from 
the  constituted  authorities ;  with  the  power 
vested  in  the  rectors  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  to  dismiss  any  student  before 
earning  his  diploma — the  absolutely  in- 
dispensible  instrument  to  enable  one  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world — what  wonder 
is  there  that  the  struggle  of  the  intellec- 
tual element  against  the  despotism  of  the 
North  should  have  become  so  intense? 

This  fragmentary  contribution  on  the 
conspiracy  of  the  imperial  government  of 
Russia  against  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  people  of  that  unhappy  land 
ought  not  to  be  brought  to  a  close  with- 
out a  brief  account  of  the  fate  of  Rus- 
sia's great  literary  minds.  And  what  a 
terrible  indictment  it  furnishes !  Just  for 
a  moment,  reflect  upon  and  consider 
the  tragic  fate  of  the  intellectual  giants 
whose  great  creative  minds  were  their  only 
crimes,  and  this  in  a  country  not  over-rich 
in  such  representative  men !  Here  they 
are,  not  indeed  all  of  them,  but  just 
enough  to  show  in  chronological  order 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  holy  em- 
pire of  the  Czars  for  the  last  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years : 

Kryzhanitch,  an  early  writer,  and  re- 
former; exiled  to  Siberia,  where  he  died 
in  1651. 

KoTOsniKiN,  1631-1667,  historian,  fled 
to  Sweden. 

AvvAKUM,  non-conformist  priest,  exiled 
to  Siberia;  brought  back  to  Moscow  and 
burned  at  the  stake  in  1681. 

PosiiOSHKOFF,  1670-1726,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished litterateur  of  Peter's  reign;  ar- 
rested and .  confined  in  the  citadel  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  lie  died. 

Tx)MONOsoi.'F,  1712-176.5,  the  first  great 


literary  genius,  and  father  of  modern  Rus- 
sian literature;  lived  in  poverty  and  en- 
dured political  persecution. 

NoviKOFF,  1742-1818,  first  Russian  phi- 
losopher, Freemason  and  apostle  of  civil 
and  religious  regeneration;  condemned  to 
death  in  1792;  sentence  commuted  to  im- 
prisonment in  the  fortress  of  Schlussel- 
burg. 

Radisi-itsheff,  1712-1818,  political 
writer  and  anti-slavery  reformer;  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  in  a  fortress, 
later  exiled  to  "remotest  portion"  of  East- 
ern Siberia,  and  finally  driven  to  suicide. 

Labzin,  1766-1825,  eminent  writer, 
mystic.  Freemason  and  reformer;  ended 
his  days  in  exile. 

N.  TuRGENiEFF,  1789-1871,  political 
economist,  abolitionist,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  spirits  of  the  Decembrists ; 
fled  to  Western  Europe,  condemned  to 
death  in  his  absence. 

RyleyefFj  1795-1826,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  literary  representatives  of  the 
Decembrists,  head  of  the  Society  of  the 
North,  poet  and  patriot;  executed  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

Griboyedoff,  1795-1829,  dramatist,  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg fortress  for  complicity  in  the  revolt  of 
the  Decembrists. 

Bezstuzheff,  1797-1837,  first  novelist 
to  deal  with  Russian  life,  and  one  of  the 
Decembrists;  exiled  to  Siberia,  and  later 
sent  to  the  Caucasus  as  a  soldier  to  serve 
a  twenty-five-year  term. 

PousHKiN,  1799-1839,  the  great  na- 
tional poet  of  Russia;  exiled  when  he  was 
only  twenty  years  old,  to  Southern  Rus- 
sia; ordered  to  return  and  to  reside  on 
his  small  estate  in  Central  Russia,  and 
his  destruction  of  his  papers  during  the 
Decembrist  revolt  enabled  him  to  escape 
from  exile  to  Siberia. 

Baratynsky,  1800-18-14,  poet  and  phi- 
losopher; spent  several  years  in  exile. 

Prince  Alexander  Odoyevsky,  1803- 
1839,  poet  and  friend  of  the  Decembrist 
revolt;  served  twelve  years  at  hard  labor 
in  Siberia,  and  then  sent  as  a  soldier  to 
the  Caucasus. 

PoLEZiiAEFF,  1806-1838,  poet;  sent  to 
serve  a  twenty-five-year  term  as  a  com- 
mon soldier;  condemned  to  be  flogged,  and 
when  found  dying  from  consumption  in 
a  military  hospital,  was  pardoned — but  too 
late,  as  most  imperial  pardons  usually 
come  when  the  victim  is  out  of  the  way. 

Herzen,  1812-1870,  a  brilliant  writer 
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and  profound  thinker;  exiled  in  Decem- 
ber, 1825,  to  Viatka  for  six  years,  and 
in  1842  exiled  for  the  second  time;  left 
Russia  in  1847,  never  to  return. 

Ogaeyoff,  1813-1877,  poet  and  humani- 
tarian; liberated  his  ten  thousand  serfs, 
distributing  among  them  his  land,  and, 
like  Herzen,  left  Russia  never  to  return. 

Lehmontoff,  1814-1841,  one  of  the 
two  greatest  poets  Russia  has  produced; 
exiled  twice  and  died  when  scarce  twenty- 
seven  years  old. 

Shevtshenko,  1814-1861,  the  poet  of 
Little  Russia,  was  disposed  of  by  the  im- 
perial government  in  1847  by  being  sent 
to  serve  as  a  common  soldier. 

Bakounine,  1814-1876,  founder  of 
philosophical  anarchism ;  twice  condemned 
to  death,  kept  in  solitary  confinement  in 
the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg,  transferred 
after  the  Crimean  war  to  Siberia,  fled  on 
an  American  vessel  to  Japan,  and  from 
there  to  Europe. 

I.  S.  Turgenieff,  1818-1883,  Russia's 
greatest  novelist;  ordered  out  of  Moscow 
and  confined  to  his  estate  and  threatened 
with  exile  to  Siberia;  after  two  years  of 
solitude  he  concluded  to  make  his  home 
in  Western  Europe. 

Dostoyevsky,  1822-1883,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  literary  men  of  his  time; 
condemned  to  death  in  December,  1849, 
sentence  commuted  to  hard  labor  in 
Siberia;  was  flogged  twice;  pardoned  in 
1859. 

Peter  Lavroff,  1823-1901,  mathe- 
matician and  philosopher;  exiled  to  the 
Urals,  fled  with  the  assistance  of  "politi- 
cals" to  London. 

Plestsheyeff,  1825-1893,  a  most 
favorite  poet;  arrested  in  1849  for  the 
same  affair  as  the  great  novelist,  Dostoy- 
evsky,  and  sent  to  serve  as  a  common  sol- 
dier in  the  Orenburg  region. 

Mikhail  Mikhailoff,  1826-1865,  a 
brilliant  writer  and  translator  of  Heine, 
Longfellow,  Hood,  Tennyson,  Lenau  and 
others;  condemned,  in  1861,  to  hard  labor 
in  Siberia,  where  he  died  four  years  later. 

Saltykoff  ("Stshedrin"),  "1826-1889, 
the  most  representative  satirist;  exiled  to 
Viatka,  where  he  remianed  seven  vears. 

TsHERNiSHEVSKY,  1828-1889,  the  lit- 
terateur of  the  revolt,  par  excellence;  im- 
prisoned in  the  fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
at  St.  Petersburg,  exiled  for  fourteen 
years  to  hard  labor  in  Northeastern 
Siberia;  was  transferred  in  1883  to  As- 
trakhan, and  for  nineteen  years  he  dis- 


appeared from  the  world,  his  whereabouts 
during  that  time  being  a  mystery. 

PiSAREFF,  1841-1868,  most  influential 
critic ;  arrested  and  confined  for  four  years 
in  the  fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

"Stepniak/'  1852-1897,  a  writer  of 
'great  literary  talent;  fled  to  England  to 
escape  from  the  Siberian  graveyard  of 
Russian  genius. 

"Maxim  Gorky"  (A.  Pyeshkoff),  1868- 

,  has  so  far  escaped  the  fate  of  those 

who  have  used  their  talents  in  behalf  of 
the  oppressed  and  victimized  people  of 
Russia.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  say  that  if 
the  bureaucracy  could  have  their  way,  as 
they  have  had  in  the  past,  Gorky  would 
have  been  marched  to  the  same  destiny  as 
all  other  men  of  genius  have  been  before 
him. 

The  list  of  names  of  Russia's  talented 
men  who  endured  solitary  confinement, 
exile,  or  death  on  the  gallows,  has  already 
grown  beyond  the  original  intentions,  and 
yet  it  is  far  from  complete.  But,  incom- 
plete as  it  is,  it  furnishes  an  indictment 
of  the  brutal  despotism  such  as  is  not  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  modern  times.  Not 
in  the  darkest  days  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  in  operation  such 
a  systematic  effort  by  a  governing  com- 
bine to  destroy  the  noblest  faculties  of 
man  as  this  persistent  conspiracy,  cover- 
ing two  centuries  and  one-half  in  the 
empire  of  the  Czars. 

"What  greater  misfortune  for  a  state 
can  be  conceived,"  says  Spinoza,  "than 
that  honorable  men  should  be  sent  like 
criminals  into  exile  because  they  hiold 
diverse  opinion  which  they  can  not  dis- 
guise? *  *  *  Death  for  freedom  is 
glory.  *  *  *  The  only  lesson  we'  can 
draw  from  such  scenes  is  to  flatter  the 
persecutor,  or  else  to  imitate  the  victim." 
The  world,  as  represented  by  its  organized 
powers,  England  alone  excepted,  may  flat- 
ter the  persecutor.  In  Russia,  however, 
where  the  struggle  daily  grows  in  intensity, 
the  nimiber  of  those  willing  and  ready  to 
imitate  the  victim  has  fairly  overwhelmed 
those  time-honored  brigands  who  so  long 
controlled  the  temporal  and  spiritual  des- 
tinies of  the  empire.  Indeed,  the  light- 
ning is  ready  to  leap  forth  against  wrong 
and  tlie  hoary  precedents  of  oppression. 
The  long  niglit  passes — the  dawn  comes 
— the  sun's  rays  will  soon  smite  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains — the  beginning  of 
the  end  is  at  hand. 


-tanglefoot;  ANGEL  FROM  THE 

WEST 

By  C.  H.  Henry 

'E  rubbed  bis  eyes  witli  a 
big  dirty  fist  and  cau- 
tiously opening  them,  f 
three  and  a  half  feet  of  I 
lank  body  assumed  the 
perpendicular  and  he 
ventured  to  examine  the 

surroundings  on  two  sides.     One  eye  was 

a  little  blurry  yet   and  received   another 

severe  massage  with  the  fist,  then  another 

foot  and  a  half  unkinked  vertically  and 

elevated  its  head  over  the  top  board  of  a 

Nampa  fence  corner. 

"Must  be  all  right — big  blow-in— bedded 

down,"  and  six  and  a  half  feet  of  rather 

hazy  Idaho    sheepherder    stood    up     and 

quizically  viewed  his"  long  imprint  on  the 

gi-ound.     He  felt  doubtfully   for  his  six 

months'  wages,  and  his  doubts  were  vere- 

fied,   to  the  minutest   coin.     Next   best, 

both  hands  became  frantically  energetic 

after  a  cigarette  paper.     Finally,  after  a 

great    amount    of    fumbling,    he    drew    a 

Crumpled  unopened  letter  from  his  pocket 

and  scrutinized  the  address  long  and  hard. 

Intangible   things   letters   were,   anyway, 

but  he  at  length  recognized  his  name : 
William  Rowland,  Nampa,  Idaho. 
With  one  long  forefinger  slowly  scratch- 
ing his  head,  as  if  agitating  the  germs, 

inoculated  there  years   ago   by  the  little 

school  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 

he  read: 

"Bear  hro.  Yiill : 
"The  old  home  is  gone.    The  flood  broke 

the  levee  we  always  thought  so  safe  and 

the  old  house  we  were  born  in  now  lies 

half  buried  in  the  sandbar    fifty    miles 

down  the  river  and  just  in  Missouri. 
"Poor  father  and  mother,  the  blow  has 

nearly  killed  them,  they  were  always  so 

determined,  you  know,  about     spending 

their  last  days  in  the  house  where  us  chil- 
dren grew  lip. 

"It  would   take  a  fortune  to   put  the 

house  back  on  the  farm  and  fix  the  levee 

again,   and   you   know   father  has  never 

made  more  than  a  living  the    last    few 

vears. 


Rolled  it   into   a   stimulant   for  his  befuddled  brain. 

"The  sight  of  you  might  cheer  them  up, 
if  you  could  only  come. 

"Your  loving  sister." 

Tanglefoot  stretched  his  long  arms  up 
as-  if   to   invoke   a   curse,    but    he    only 
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yawned  at  the  sun,  rising  from  its  snowy 
couch  in  the  Boise  Mountains.  Helio- 
graphic  messages,  caught  from  the  snow 
crests  and  fii])pantly  flashed  down  at  him 
made  Tanglefoot  turn  his  eyes.  "And  me 
just  blowed  in  two  hundred  dollars.  Wish 
I'd  opened  that  letter  before  I  took  a 
drink.  I  ain't  foolish.  Oh,  no.  Jim 
Harmon's  dog  that  didn't  know  enough  to 
own  her  own  pups  was  smart  beside  of 
me." 

He  took  up  the  broken  thread  again 
and  gave  himself  a  thorough  overhauling 
for  cigarette  papers,  with  the  result  that 
he  tore  a  strip  from  the  letter  and  sacre- 
ligeously  rolled  it  into  stimulant  for  his 
befuddled  brain. 

A  couple  of  exhilarating  puffs  and  his 
long  legs  bore  him  towering  down  past  the 
saloon  row.  A  rock  smashed  through  a 
window  among  artistic  bottles  and  with 
growled  mutterings  of  "Can't  do  it  again." 
he  hurried  from  the  haunts  of  men  who 
suddenly  detected  an  obnoxious  smell  about 
sheepherders  when  they  contained  their 
total  assets  internally  and  dumped  them 
into  the  alley  with  the  empty  bottles. 

By  nightfall  twenty-five  miles  of  sage- 
brush and  jack-rabbits  were  behind  him, 
and  on  the  white  sage'  plains  of  Snake 
river  Tanglefoot  with  a  hungry  eye  was 
peering  through  the  gloom  for  a  mutton- 
smelling  sheep  tent. 

"Must  be  some  of  old  Durkee's  camps  in 
here  somewhere.  I  could  eat  a  jackass  and 
chase  the  rider." 

After  an  hour's  scouting  in  the  night, 
with  sense  of  sight  and  smell  strained  to 
their  utmost,  a  bell  tinkled  near  him  and 
a  few  steps  in  the  direction  routed  a  scur- 
rying stampede  and  a  ting-a-ling  of  a 
dozen  sheep  bells. 

"Band  of  wethers — no  camp  and  no 
herder.  Something  funny."  Tanglefoot 
muffled  three  or  four  long  steps  and  then 
with  a  kangaroo  spring  precipitated  his 
huge  hulk  into  the  frightened  scrambling 
acre  of  wool,  and  emerged  holding  a 
plunging  wether  by  a  hind  leg. 

"Bob  Durkee's  and  fatter'n  fools!  Half 
moon  brand  all '  right.  Herder's  been 
asleep  under  a  sagebrush  and  lost  the 
whole  bunch."  He  loosed  the  frantic  ani- 
mal and  delved  for  a  cigarette  paper.  His 
legs  took  their  cue  and  as  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to -thought  lowered  his  body  to  a 
squatting  posture. 

His  eyes  saw  the  moon,  struck  through 


the  middle  by  a  distant  peak,  but  a  pic- 
ture was  painted  between.  The  old  home 
on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  the  man  and 
woman  who  toiled,  and  waited  till  the  tall 
boy  got  his  growth  before  he  must  taste 
the  full  cup  of  labor;  and  then — he  came 
West,  and  not  a  dollar  had  crossed  the 
"Rockies"  to  pay  the  debt.  Whatever  evil 
spirit  danced  dominant  over  the  sage 
plains  that  night,  Tanglefoot  arose  and 
simultaneously  emitting  the  cigarette 
stump  and  "Conscience  is  hell,"  he  got 
himself  into  action. 

Daybreak  the  next  morning  as  the 
freight  agent  at  Caldwell  was  about  to 
enter  his  office  he  stumbled  over  a  long 
lank  thing  that  lay  prostrate  before  the 
door  and  contained  barely  enough  life  to 
rub  one  eye  open  and  ask,  "Got  them 
sheep  cars  ready?  Want  eight.  Wrote 
you  letter  week  ago.     Got  sheep  here." 

The  agent  stepped  inside  and  ran 
through  a  file. 

"Eowlaud,  did  you  say  ?  Can't  see  you. 
But  say,  Durkee  ordered  eight  double- 
deckers  and  they've  been  here  thirty-six 
hours  over  time.  They're  yours  if  you  want 
them.  Our  switches  are  all  jammed  and 
people  have  got  to  take  cars  when  they 
order  them  or  get  left.  You  consign  to 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Omaha,  don't  you?" 

"Sure  thing.  Only  twenty  miles  from 
home — that  is,  where  it  used  to  be." 

"Be  loaded  in  two  hours  and  Number 
Six  willpuU  you  out." 

"Two  hours  to  load  I    Well  I  guess  so." 

Tanglefoot's  prowess  fitted  exactly  in 
that  notch,  and.  when  Number  Six  backed 
battering  and  clanging  up  to  the  loading 
yards  the  sheep  were  all  in,  but  he  had  ki- 
vipped  and  windmilled  liis  arms  till  he 
hung  over  a  car  roof  like  a  long,  limp 
dishrag. 

"This  bunch  of  sheep  had  been  lost  for 
two  days  when  1  found  them,  'cause  they 
were  billed  to  go  in  these  same  cars.  Herd- 
er's got  lonesome  and  fired  himself.  Bob 
Durkee  and  the  camp-tender'll  get  them 
tracks  today  and  there'll  be  something 
doin'  in  Caldwell  tonight  or  I  ain't  the 
tiredest  cuss  that  ever  lived.  But  who 
cares  when  he's  going  to  square  up  for 
his  raisin'?" 

At  precisely  three  o'clock  the  following 
morning  Robert  Durkee,  king  of  the 
sagebrush  for  a  hundred  miles  along  the 
Snake,  with  the  fat  of  countless  mutton 
clinging   to   bis   bones   and  camp-smoked 
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visage  that  sent  the  smell  of  ham  to  your 
nostrils,  leaned  in  his  saddle  and  beat  a 
vigorous  tattoo  with  his  quirt  handle  on 
the  door  of  the  Caldwell  agent's  residence, 
and  by  some  pertinent  questions,  bellowed 
not  in  meekness,  drew  a  hail  of  brim- 
stone from  an  upper  window. 

"Whose  sheep  out  of  where?  Better 
not  bring  a  sheriff  around  here  to  pull  me 
out  of  bed !  Come  around  to  the  office 
at  seven  o'clock;  the  Oregon  Short  Line's 
asleep  now." 

"You've  always  been  asleep,  too,  or  a 
son-of-a-gun  couldn't  load  six  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  stolen  sheep  under  your 
nose,"  and  a  whirlwind  of  mud,  spurs  and 
oaths  went  madly  up  a  dark  street  toward 
the  house  of  Connors,  the  sheriff.  Old 
friendship  onl}',  doubly  welded  over 
"Pony"  Young's  bar,  routed  Connors  at 
that  ungodly  hour. 

Tanglefoot,  nonehalently  perched  on  a 
car, .  was  amusing  himself  by  trying  to 
roll  and  smoke  a  cigarette  every  hundred 
telegraph  poles,  as  the  stock  train  swiftly 
sped  his  booty  over  the  line  of  Idaho  and 
Wyoming. 

"That  engineer  must  think  he's  cahoots 
on  this,  the  way  he's  a-jumpin'  some. 
Let's  see.  I  unload  at  Eawlins — and  five 
hours  to  feed  and  water.  Be  a  sheriff 
waitin'  and  it's  too  bad  to  lose  five  hours 
when  you're  in  such  a  humpin'  hurry. 
Guess  I  better  get  busy  among  them  sheep 
or  they  won't  pass  inspection." 

The  Eawlins  sheriff  was  on  hand  when 
the  train  pulled  in  and  over-trusting  his 
official  capacity,  frantically  waved  a  tele- 
gram across  the  engineer's  line  of  vision. 

"I  want  fifteen  hundred  sheep  branded 
black  half-moon  and  a  long  sheepherder !" 

"You  don't  want  much,"  growled  the 
conductor.  "See  the  traffic  manager," 
and  a  right  arm  motion  sent  the  train  on 
to  the  feed  yards. 

The  following  exchange  of  wires  flashed 
through   the  six  hundred  miles   of  sage- 
brush : 
"Sheriff,  Eawlins : 

"Hold  fifteen  hundred  sheep,  branded 
black  half-moon,  and  six-foot-six  sheep 
herder.     Coming. 

"Sheriff,  Caldwell." 
"Sheriff,  Caldwell: 

"Got  story  and  a  half  man  but  mixed  on 
sheep ;  brand  0  red. 

"Sheriff,  Rawlins." 


"Sheriff,  Rawlins: 

"Under  bit  left;  right  clip.  Hold. 
Coming. 

"DURKEE." 

"Diirkee : 

"Wool  on  both  sides.  Turned  man 
loose.     Loading  to  move  again. 

Sheriff,  Eawlins." 

The  operator  turned  down  the  sheep 
king's  next  message,  which  was  written 
"Damn  fool"  in  large,  healthy  letters. 

The  law  guardian  at  Rawlins  happened 
to  be  a  hardware  man,  to  whom  stock- 
men's ear  cryptography  was  Greek,  and  he 
wondered,  as  the  rumble  of  the  stock  train 
died  away  in  the  east,  if  that  big  devil's 
innocent  chuckle  and  the  freshly  sheared 
line  through  the  red  "0"  might  not  cause 
some  reflections  in  the  future. 

Tanglefoot  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
some  shady  sheep  outfits  in  his  time,  and 
working  over  the  brand  of  "pick  ups"  was 
something  he  had  seen  several  times.  It 
had  been  a  big  Job  crawling  from  car  to 
car  with  paint  can  and  shears  and  having 
a  hand  to  hand  encounter  with  every  olie 
of  those  fifteen  hundred  big  wethers,  and 
now  with  two  more  five-hour  feed  and 
water  lay-overs  ahead  of  him,  and  a  flying 
passenger  bearing  Dvirkee  and  Sheriff 
Connors  only  five  hundred  miles  behind, 
the  air  looked  smoky  Omaha-ward. 

At  every  station  a  constable  or  police 
peeped  between  the  slatted  sides  for  a  far 
telegraphed  "half-moon"  and  more  than 
one  surly  hobo  was  yanked  from  beneath 
the  trucks  and  made  to  stand  up  for  an 
estimate  of  his  height;  but  Tanglefoot 
was  always  grinning  behind  a  breastwork 
of  mutton  and  wool. 

Durkee,  the  interested  one,  got  a  .sar- 
castic wire  from  the  Western  Union  Di- 
vision Superintendent  to  "Get  off  the  line 
and  stay  off,  as  earmarks  were  not  trans- 
mittable,"  and  the  town  marshal  of  a 
water  tank  in  Colorado  was  watching  ev- 
ery train  to  lick  the  man  who  called  him 
a  liar  over  the  long  distance  telephone  for 
saying  black  was  red. 

Durkee  and  Connors  dropped  off  dur- 
ing a  five-minute  stop  at  Eawlins  to  give 
the  sheep  king  opportunity  to  deliver  his 
hoarded  up  telegram  to  the  hardware 
sheriff.  The  judgment  of  the  profane 
was  bitter,  as  it  cost  them  exactly  nine 
hours,  in  missing  their  train  and  having 
to  wait  for  the  next,  which  rubbed  noses 
with  a  freight  down   Glenns   Ferry  way 
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and   lost  about   four  hours   straightening 
out  the  kinks. 

"Connors,"  said  the  sheep  king,  when 
they  were  once  more  aboard,  "I  wouldn't 
care  a  cuss  if  he  wasn't  a  fellow  that  had 
worked  for  me.  Throws  a  bad  light  on 
me,  you  know.  These  fool  officers,  they 
can't  tell  a  black  sheep  from  a  white  one, 
and  you're  no  better  than  the  rest.  You 
might  corral  a  hobo  if  he  didn't  leave 
town,  but  when  it  comes  to  doing  a  little 
fine  work  like  finding  the  tallest  man  in 
Idaho  and  fifteen  hundred  mutton  sheep 
you're  no  good." 

"I'll  get  him  in  Omaha  and  the  State 
pays  his  way  back ;  you  don't." 

"Who's  to  pay  me  for  six  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  mutton  ?  He'll  sell  on  first 
bid,  and,  Mr.  Sleuth,  that  crazy  sheep- 
herder  can  'blow'  it  all  in  the  four  hours 
he  gets  to  Omaha  ahead  of  us.  We've 
spent  forty  dollars  on  telegrams  and 
haven't  held  him  oS  schedule  time  one 
minute,  and,  by  the  gods  of  war,  it  looks 
like  the  railroad  and  telegraph  companies 
have  combined  to  see  he  gets  there  with 
my  picked  bunch  of  mutton  precisolv  on 
time." 

The  sheriff  from  the  sagebrush  ac- 
cepted his  portion  of  the  fall  in  graceful 
silence  and  motioned  the  news  agent 
around  with  cigars.  And  Tanglefoot 
smiled  on  the  boxcar  ahead — about  eight 
hundred  miles. 

For  four  days  the  sheep  king  alternately 
cursed  Connors  and  the  engineer  and 
when  cigar-stenched  and  Tanglefoot-less 
they  clanged  into  Omaha  he  exploded  with 
a  long,  venomous  gasp  that  left  him  a 
wordless  vacuum. 

For  a  week  the  criminal  sleuths  of 
Omaha  raked  over  the  tenderloin  districts 
and  made  two-word  reports. 

One  day  two  men  bearing  unmistakable 
evidence  of  a  lost  hope  stopped  suddenly 
on  Farnum  Street  and  the  fat,  oily-faced 
one  nodded  to  the  other,  then  both  nearly 
ran  across  the  street. 

Tanglefoot,  still  in  canvass,  sheep- 
smelling  garb,  was  ambling  along  with  an 
eye  alert  for  low  awnings  and  looking  as 
uncriminal  as  when  he  nurse-bottled 
motherless  lambs  on  the  sagebrush  flats 
of  Idaho. 

"Go  without  extradition  papers  ?"  asked 
a  voice  in  his  ear. 

"Sure.     Got  any  cigarette  papers?" 


"What  have  you  done  with  the  money?" 
asked  Durkee,  hoarsely. 

"Forget  it.    It's  all  spent." 

"It  will  make  a  difference  of  about  five 
years  if  we.  go  back  without  it,"  said  the 
sheriff,  as  he  put  bracelets  on  the  willing 
outstretched  hands. 

On  the  train  that  bore  them  back  to 
Idaho  and  prison,  the  two  kept  unrelent- 
ing eyes  on  the  manacled  giant  in  the 
smoker  till  Denver  lay  to  the  east,  then 
the  guards  began  to  surprise  each  other 
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secretly  rolling  cigarettes  for  the  prisoner. 
.A.t  Cheyenne,  the  handcuffs  reposed  in  the 
sheriff's  grip,  that  the  prisoner  might  take 
a  hand  in  "seven-up."  When  Pocatello 
was  reached,  caution  was  dead  and  the 
sheriff,  the  sheep  king  and  the  sheep-herd- 
er drank  at  the  depot  saloon  in  the  flow- 
ing bonds  of  Western  brotherhood. 

Five  years  afterwards  Sheriff  Connors, 
then  mayor  of  Caldwell,  told  me  the  cli- 
max. 

"Tanglefoot  holds  down  the  biggest 
wage  Job  Durkee's  got,  and  he's  worth  it. 
It  proves  what  I  told  him ;  that  a  man  who 
will  knock  off  ten  years  of  his  freedom  to 
put  his  old  father  and  mother  on  the  easy 
seat  the  rest  of  their  days  must  have 
something  in  him  worth  saving.  The  big 
duffer  blubbered  like  a  baby  when  he  told 
us  how  his  mother  hugged  him  and  cried 


in  pride  of  her  boy.  Will,  when  the  old 
house  sat  on  the  same  old  spot  on  the 
homestead  that  fringed  the  Missouri. 

"He  didn't  buy  himself  a  pair  of  socks 
out  of  that  six  thousand,  but  fixed  the  old 
folks  out  for  life  and  rebuilt  the  levee  till 
the  Missouri's  prize  flood  couldn't  bust  it. 
His  folks  didn't  know  and  never  will.  I 
got  around  Durkee,  and  the  State  didn't 
care  to  prosecute  when  everybody  was 
satisfied,  so  Tanglefoot  signed  a  contract 
as  camp-tender  for  ten  years.  Best 
thing  all  round,  because  Durkee  gets  his 
money  back.  Tanglefoot  is  running  his 
whole  outfit  now  and  he's  doing  it  so  well 
that  I'll  bet  when  his  time's  up,  Durkee 
will  make  him  a  present  of  a  bigger  band 
of  sheep  than  he  stole  to  pay  the  old  folks 
the  board  bill  he  owed  them." 


THE  \VOMEN  OF  THE  \VEST 


By  Rose   Eytmge 


VERY  woman  who  is 
born  in  America  has 
special  occasion  to  give 
thanks  to  God.  But 
she  is  never  able  thor- 
oughly to  appreciate  for 
how  great  a  blessing  she 
is  called  upon  to  give  thanks  to  God 
imtil  she  has  lived  in  foreign  countries, 
and,  by  the  experience  thus  acquired,  she 
is  enabled  to  contrast  her  condition  in  the 
world's  progress  with  that  of  her  less- 
favored  sisters  in  foreign  countries,  be- 
ginning with  the  British  Kingdom,  and 
stretching  to  the  Far  East.  It  is  only 
after  she  has  seen  their  condition  that  she 
sees  clearly  for  how  much  she  has  to  be 
thankful. 

From  the  Far  East,  from  the  River  Jor- 
dan, from  the  Red  Sea,  from  Jerusalem, 
from  Arabia  down  to  the  Mediterranean, 
woman  is  a  slave;  she  is  as  much  a  slave 
today  as  she  was  a  thousand  years  ago. 
She  is  not  necessarily  a  slave  in  the  sense 
of  being  ill-used,  but  in  the  sense  of  being 


the  handmaid,  not  the  helpmate,  of. man; 
his  toy,  his  plaything,  not  his  companion, 
his  equal. 

And  in  the  Far  East  it  is  the  women 
who  are  the  "hewers  of  wood,  the  drawers 
of  water."  It  is  the  women  who  cut  the 
stone,  mix  the  mortar,  carry  the  building 
materials  up  and  down  the  ladders;-  in 
short,  do  all  the  manual  labor,  while  to 
the  men  fall  those  occupations  of  a  more 
domestic  character,  which  we  associate 
with  women,  as  sewing,  cooking,  etc. 

As  we  journey  westward,  still  we  find 
women  slaves;  not  in  so  degraded  or  so 
menial  condition  as  their  more  Eastern 
sisters,  but  still  slaves.  As  a  universal 
custom  the  women  work  in  the  fields,  but 
a  more  domestic  element  seems  to  have 
crept  into  their  lives;  however,  in  all  the 
features  of  social  and  political  life  they 
are  still  veritable  slaves. 

Every  mile  we  travel,  every  step  we  take 
westward  brings  to  woman  a  higher  place 
in  the  body  politic,  intellectually  and  in- 
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trinsically ;  but  it  is  not  until  we  cross  the 
Atlantic  that  we  find  women  really  and 
practically  the  equals  of  men. 

Here  in  this  blessed  land,  blessed  above 
all  other  lands,  is  to  be  found  the  Mecca 
of  women.  Here  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  the  horrible  spectacle  of  a  woman 
stood  up  to  be  submitted  to  the  degrading 
look  and  more  degrading  touch  of  a  man 
who  is  a  possible  purchaser;  and  the  most 
horrible  feature  of  this  exhibition  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  woman,  the  victim  of  it, 
is  herself  not  only  unconscious  of  any  hu- 
miliation, but,  on  the  contrary,  is  pleased 
and  proud  of  being  thought  so  attractive. 

It  is  the  accepted  understanding 
throughout  the  Christian  world  that  tho 
slave  trade  in  the  Far  East  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  This  is  not  the  case.  In  Cir- 
cassia,  in  Georgia,  and  throughout  the 
Turkish  dominions,  the  trade  in  women 
slaves  is  a  regular  recognized  mercantile 
business.  And  in  Upper  Egypt,  where 
fighting  is  constant  between  opposing  sav- 
age tribes,  agents  visit  those  regions  and 
buy  from  the  wild  tribes  the  captives  which 
they  have  taken  in  battle  and  bring  them 
in  gangs  down  to  the  more  civilized  ( ?) 
settlements,  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

In  certain  regions,  as  in  Georgia  and 
Circassia,  where  the  women  are  famous 
for  their  abundant  flesh  and  fair  skin,  the 
former  winning  the  more  admiration,  the 
personal  agents  of  the  viceroy  and  the 
pashas  or  nobility,  generally  make  frequent 
visits  to  buy  these  beauties,  sometimes  di- 
rectly from  the  parents  of  the  girls,  with 
which  to  replenish  the  harems  of  their  em- 
ployers. 

When  you  travel  a  little  farther  west 
you  will  find  women,  maids,  wives,  moth- 
ers, plowing  and  tilling  the  field,  some- 
times harnessed  to  the  plow  beside  a  dog. 
This  condition  of  things  is  to  be  found  in 
the  rural  districts;  in  the  cities  there  may 
be  found  a  slight  improvement  in  woman's 
condition ;  that  is,  we  find  that  she  lives 
iii  an  atmosphere  of  a  little  higher  civiliza- 
tion, not  that  she  enjoys  any  more  indi- 
vidual freedom.  True,  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns  women  sometimes  share  in 
the  business  labors  and  cares  of  their  hus- 
bands, but  they  very  infrequently  share 
in  any  knowledge  of  their  husbands'  busi- 
ness secrets  or  plans;  and  while  in  many 
instances  business  men's  wives  act  as  their 
cashiers  and  bookkeepers,  they  are  not 
sharers  in  the  emoluments  or  privileges  of 
the  business. 


In  France  it  is  the  universal  custom  for 
the  wife  to  have  entire  charge  of  the  finan- 
cial department  of  her  husband's  business. 
This  condition  of  things  never  exists  in 
Germany.  There  the  broadest  sphere  of 
woman's  influence  is  the  home,  and  the 
most  important  and  pleasing  duty  she  can 
perform,  if  she  wishes  to  win  her  hus- 
band's commendation,  is  in  the  kitchen. 
For  example,  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  a 
German  this  paean  of  praise  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  always  spoke  of  as  "Mamma": 
"Mamma  is  der  finest  voman  in  der  verldt ! 
She  iss  der  best  cook,  yess !  Ve  haf  been 
married  tirty-fife  years,  undt  she  neffer 
gafe  me  a  bat  tinner.  Yess,  she  iss  the 
finest  voman  in  der  verldt.  She  iss  der 
best  cook ! ' 

A  town-bred  German  wife's  life  might 
be  divided  thus :  The  forenoon,  prosaic, 
in  the  kitchen;  the  afternoon,  social,  the 
kaffee-Match;  the  evening,  intellectual,  the 
theater.  But  at  the  theater,  while  she  is 
enjoying  the  performance,  she  knits,  al- 
ways she  knits,  knits,  knits. 

In  England  women  fare  much  better 
in  every  particular,  in  education,  equality 
of  aims  and  ambitions,  and  in  freedom 
generally,  than  they  do  upon  the  Continent. 
But  it  is  after  the  Atlantic  is  crossed  that 
we  may  enjoy  the  full  advantages  of  free- 
dom, and  it  falls  to  the  woman  of  the 
Great  West  to  realize  more  than  any  of 
her  sisters  the  glory  of  her  opportunities 
and  to  seize  upon  those  opportunities  and 
avail  herself  of  them  for  the  advancement 
of  herself  and  her  sex,  and  so  for  the 
world.  For  this  reason,  whenever  or  wher- 
ever any  woman  hears  the  voice  of  a  man 
troll  oirt  in  the  words  of  Tom  Moore, 
"0  come  to  the  West,  love, 
0  come  there  with  me," 
the  best  thing  she  can  do  is  to  get  right 
up,  pack  her  "grip,"  and  be  ready  to  start 
at  once. 

The  things  that  the  women  of  the  West 
a'ccomplish  prove  that  WKJman  has  de- 
veloped in  her  nature  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  spirit  of  the  pioneer.  She  hun- 
gers and  thirsts  for  advancement ;  she  is 
constantly  reaching  out.  to  improve  her 
condition,  to  broaden  her  environment, 
not  only  in  all  the  practical  movements  of 
life,  but  in  all  the  higher  walks  of  exist- 
ence— in  books,  in  music,  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  In  every  field  of  intellectual, 
as  in  every  feature  of  domestic  life,  she  is 
always  active,  always  restless,  always  forg- 
ing to  the  front. 
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If  she  lives  on  a  farm,  and  that  small 
farm  is  the  sole  means  of  support  for  her 
husband,  herself  and  half  a  dozen  chil- 
dren, she  manages  to  make  it  do  its  work. 
She  will  send  her  milk  to  the  creamery 
and  have  it  converted  into  butter,  and  this 
she  will  send  to  near-by  towns  or  villages 
and  sell,  and  with  the  money  so  obtained 
she  will  buy  books. 

I  know  a  woman  who  does  these  things. 
I  have  seen  that  woman  of  a  night,  her 
children  being  all  tucked  up  in  bed,  safe 
and  warm  and  comfortable,  her  husband 
nodding  by  the  kitchen  fire,  standing 
kneading  her  bread,  with  a  book  propped 
up  in  front  of  her,  reading  in  the  intervals 
of  her  tasks,  and  the  book  was  Emerson's 
"Essay  on  Self-Reliance."  Thus  she 
"hitched  her  wagon  to  a  star." 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  a 
Western  woman  living  in  a  village  or  a 
small  town,  who  will  at  intervals  build  a 
fire  in  "her  best  room,"  invite  all  her 
women  friends  to  a  "mothers'  meeting" 
or  a  "missionary  meeting,"  or  some  sort 
of  a  meeting,  but  always  the  little  gather- 
ing will  be  for  some  special  object,  and 
that  object  for  the  benefit  or  betterment 
of  somebody  or  something. 

I  know  a  woman,  a  pretty,  bright,  little 
woman,  a  wife  and  mother  of  four  boys, 
all  like  herself,  bright  and  handsome,  who 
lived  in  a  small  Ohio  town,  the  sole  income 
of  whose  family,  numbering  six  persons, 
consisted  of  the  wages  of  her  husband,  a 
mechanic.  This  woman  did  all  her  house- 
work, made  clothes  for  the  four  boys,  and 
in  addition  to  her  regular  family  sewing 
she  was  her  own  dressmaker  and  milliner. 
One  day  she  organized  a  Woman's  Club, 
the  object  of  which  was  general  intellectual 
and  literary  improvement.  So  she  crept 
on  and  on.  Now  she  gives  public  paying 
entertainments;  often  she  writes  her  owti 
selections.  A  little  while  ago  she  left 
the  limited  environments  of  the  town 
and  moved  into  a  city,  not  a  large 
capital  or  a  busy  mart,  but  a  city. 
In  that  city  she  came  to  me  for 
a  few  readings  from  Shakespeare  and 
the  higher  poets.  With  this  new  material 
and  her  great  wish  to  buy  her  freedom 
from  those  "twin  jailers  of  the  aspiring 
mind,  low  estate  and  iron  fortune,"  she 
took  her  courage  in  both  hands,  made  a 
bid  for  pupils  and  obtained  them.  With 
the  money  obtained  from  these  few  pupils 
she  "hired  a  hall,"  and  gave  an  entertain- 


ment. Still  she  has  crept  on  and  on  until 
now  she  is  living  in  her  own  house,  has  a 
goodly  class,  gets  engagements  for  private 
and  public  entertainments,  and  is  always 
watching  and  reaching  out  and  planning. 
And  through  all  this  she  has  always  been 
before  all  a  good  wife  and  mother,  and  in 
her  work  she  has  the  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration of  her  husband  and  her  sons. 

Some  few  years  ago  I  was  in  a  city  of 
the  Northwest.  There  I  met  a  girl — she 
was  barely  eighteen  years  old — who  had 
just  graduated  from  the  university  of  that 
city.  She  was  very  fragile  in  appearance, 
her  slight  figure,  and  pale,  delicate  face 
suggesting  anything  but  a  strenuous  life. 
She  had  been  reared  in  the  severe  tenets 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  in  her 
advanced  views,  and  broad  charity,  she 
was  like  a  little  heterodox  duckling, 
which  had,  through  some  mistake,  been 
hatched  by  a  strictly  orthodox  hen. 

She  was  a  loving  student  of  Shakes- 
peare, Browning,  and  all  the  higher  and 
more  aesthetic  poets  of  the  Victorian 
period,  and  she  had  also  dipped  rather 
deeply,  for  so  young  a  reader,  into  German 
philosophy  and  ethics,  its  symbolism  and 
mystery,  and  withal  was  ardently  social- 
istic in  her  political  views. 

And  this  child — for  surely  she  was  lit- 
tle more — without  other  urging  than 
her  own  impelling  sense  of  where  her  duty 
called  her,  was  going  directly  from  the 
protection  of  her  home,  the  quiet  of  the 
university,  to  that  seething,  turbulent  hot- 
bed of  restless,  ignorant  humanity  and  in- 
humanity, the  University  Settlement  of 
Chicago,  her  mission  there  being  to  teach 
and  work  for  the  help  of  her  sister  women. 
There  she  went,  and  that  she  did,  not. 
merely  for  a  spurt  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  but  for  several  years. 

And  such  material  as  she  had  to  work 
with  there.  Women,  yes.  But  such  wom- 
en ! — ignorant,  dull,  stolid,  sullen,  un- 
clean, unlovely  to  look  upon,  unwieldy  to 
move;  women  who  seemed  to  have  been 
created  for  no  other  purpose  than  as 
breeding  animals,  to  produce  children  as 
unlovely  as  themselves;  they  were  fit  only 
to  till  the  ground ;  women  who  were  mighty 
of  brawn,  tiny  of  brain.  This  description 
of  a  mere  peasant  woman  may  sound  cruel 
and  unfeeling ;  it  is  only  just.  It  does  not  ' 
reflect  upon  the  woman.  It  is  merely  the 
logical  result  of  the  immutable  law  of 
cause  and  effect.     These  women  were  the 
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living  proofs  of  what  misused  power, 
cruelty  and  injustice  will  inevitably  pro- 
duce. 

I  have  seen  these  poor,  roughened 
creatures  of  Northern  Europe  in  their  own 
countr}^,  in  their  own  fields,  and  I  have 
seen  them  here  in  this  land  before  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  of  freedom  had  begun 
to  thaw  the  hard,  cold  surface  of  their 
pitiful  ignorance,  before  the  perfume  of 
education  had  been  wafted  to  their  nos- 
trils. And  this  delicately  reared  girl,  tak- 
ing up  her  self-imposed  task,  plunged  into 
this  seething  mass  of  unsightly,  uncon- 
genial humanity.  She  lived  poorly,  and 
daily,  hourly,  she  went  among  these  peo- 
ple; she  taught  these  poor,  ignorant 
women  the  meaning  of  the  word  "home"' ; 
she  taught  them  how  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren clean  and  comfortable;  she  taught 
them  how  to  cook  and  serve  their  food, 
in  an  agreeable  and  palatable  way  to  their 
husbands  and  children. 

I  am  tempted  just  here  to  break 
for  a  moment  the  thread  of  my 
story,  to  tell  a  tiny  incident  of 
which  I  am  reminded.  A  good  Cath- 
olic woman  went  to  her  priest  to  complain 
that  her  husband  was  insupportably  cross 
and  bad-tempered.  "Go  home,"  broke  in 
His  Reverence;  "see  that  your  husband's 
dinner  is  always  well  cooked,  and  that  you 
always  set  it  before  him  on  a  clean  white 
cloth." 

But  to  return  to  our  little  story.  All 
these  things  this  young  creature  taught 
the  women  of  her  rough  little  world  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  when  in  the  evening  the 
men  gathered  in  their  rough  lodgeroom 
and  halls  she  went  among  them  and  there 
taught  them,  though  the  men  never  sus- 
pected she  ever  did  so.  She  just  talked  to 
them,  explained  to  them  in  simple,  plain 
language,  always  well  within  their  ca- 
pacity to  understand,  the  politics  of  this 
their  new  home.  Slowly  and  by  gentle 
means  she  drew  to  these  gatherings  of  men 
their  women  folk,  their  sweethearts,  wives, 
sisters,  and  in  time  she  modestly,  unob- 
trusively, led  them  into  the  fragrant  gar- 
den of  poetry  and  fiction.  She  "blazed 
the  trail"  for  their  imagination.  She 
lifted  up  their  hearts  and  led  them 
through  green  pastures  to  the  way  to  find 
their  God. 

And  through  all  these  years  of  work, 
hard  work,  and  roughening  experience, 
that  girl  never  lost  one  iota  of  her  refine- 


ment of  soul,  or  brain,  or  heart,  or  body. 
And  now  that  fair  young  creature  has 
emerged  from  the  chrysalis  state  of  girl- 
hood into  a  beautiful  womanhood.  She  is 
a  happj'  wife  and  mother,  still  working, 
still  teaching,  still  showing  the  world  one 
more  example  of  the  stuff  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  "women  of  the  West." 

These  instances  I  have  mentioned, 
these  women  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
whom  I  have  myself  met  and  known,  are 
not  isolated  incidents ;  they  are  merely  ex- 
amples. Such  women  are  to  be  found  in 
every  Western  town,  in  every  Western 
community.  There  is  a  breezy  quality  of 
heart  and  mind,  a  springy,  active  spirit 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  whole  people  of 
the  West.  There  is  about  them  all  a 
spirit  of  come  on,  go  ahead,  an  onward 
and  upward  tendency  that  beats  down  bar- 
riers and  climbs  steeps  and  helps  to  hew 
down  any  number  of  trees  in  the  forest  of 
difficulty. 

But  these  fine  qualities,  though  they  are 
shared  alike  by  both  the  men  and  the  wo- 
men, are  put  to  better  use  by  the  women. 
The  men  expend  their  splendid  energies, 
their  staying  qualities,  their  enterprise  and 
quick  intelligence  solely  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth.  Gold !  Gold !  Gold !  is  their  cry. 
Early  and  late,  through  good  weather  and 
bad,  through  good  report  and  bad,  they 
never  relax,  they  never  turn  aside  from 
their  pursuit.  The  modicum  of  educa- 
tion which  they  picked  up  as  boys,  they 
speedily  forget,  except  arithmetic;  that 
they  remember;  they  read  nothing  but 
their  daily  paper,  and  that  only 'in  order 
to  learn  the  fluctuations  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket. And  they  read  the  political  leaders 
to  learn  how  the  political  situation  is  like- 
ly to  affect  the  stock  quotations. 

But  these  same  Western  men  are  the 
finest  fellows  in  the  world !  There  is  far 
more  of  the  spirit  of  knighthood,  far  more 
chivalry  and  free  gallantry  in  them  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  higher  civilization 
of  the  European  capitals.  And  they  are 
open-handed  and  generous  to  their  own 
women.  The  wealth  they  work  and 
scheme  and  fight  for  they  give  freely  and 
graciously  to  them;  and  they  also  give 
freely  and  graciously  what  these  same 
women  value  more  highly,  freedom — free- 
dom of  thought,  of  will,  of  action. 

But  the  men  in  all  their  strenuous,  hur- 
rying life,  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
needs  of  the  higher  life.    They  do  not  heed 
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the  advice  of  good,  old  Walt  Whitman  to 
"loaf  and  invite  tlioir  souls",  the  conse- 
quence of  all  which  is  that  the  women  in 
their  march  toward  the  goal  of  intellec- 
tual advancement  win  and  leave  the  men 
lagging  behind.  Thus  the  women  in  their 
onward  and  upward  movement  find  con- 
stantly unfolding  before  them  new  and 
wonderful  duties,  and  their  souls  expand 
under  these  broadening  influences,  and 
the  men,  left  in  their  quest  for  gold  in 
the  lower  regions,  lose  and  so  are  cut  off 
from  those  refining  and  refreshing  in- 
fluences that  uplift  their  women.  In- 
deed, it  seems  to  be  a  generally  conceded 
fact  that  the  search  for  gold  is  a  rather 
soiling  occupation,  whether  it  be  by  dig- 
ging it  out  of  the  ground  or  out  of  the 
pocket  of  some  Argonaut  who  started  a 
little  earlier  in  the  day's  work.  I  am  re- 
minded of  what  Brigham  Young,  the 
great  Mormon  prophet,  once  said  to  me, 
on  the  subject  of  gold  hunting.  We  were 
standing  looking  across  the  great  Salt 
Lake  at  that  range  of  mountains  that 
forms  so  formidable  a  rampart  around 
that  wonderful  City  of  Salt  Lake;  that 
range  which  he  called  "The  Goose  Creek 
Eange." 

"D'ye  see  them  mountains?"  said  he. 
"Well,  there's  more  gold  and  silver  and 
copper  and  precious  stones  in  them  moun- 
tains than  has  ever  been  took  out  of  the 
ground  in  all  Mexico  and  Californy  put 
together."  I  turned  towards  him  and  put 
to  him  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  natural 
question,  why  he  did  not  take  some  out 
of  it.  He  partly  closed  his  keen,  pale- 
blue  eyes  and  chuckled  as  he  replied,  "No, 
no,  we  don't  want  it.  We've  enough 
without  it,  and  it  takes  more  gold  to  git 
gold  out  of  the  earth,  sometimes,  than 
the  gold  is  worth,  to  say  nothin'  o'  the 
hearts  and  brains,  and  souls  and  bodies 
that  go  down  and  are  lost  in  the  diggin's." 
"And  then,"  he  added,  after  a  long, 
thoughtful  pause,  "if  the  Gentiles  got 
wind  o'  the  wealth  o'  them  hills  and  was 
turned  loose  to  prospect  among  'em  they'd 
swarm  this  place  about  our  ears  and  they'd 
never  stop  till  they  had  drove  out  me  and 
my  people.  No,  no,  a  real  good  Chris- 
tian Gentile  scents  gold  like  a  turkey- 
buzzard  scents  carrion,  and  is  just  as 
eager  to  swoop  down  on  it  and  secure  it." 

Now,  in  singing  the  praises  of  the  wo- 
men of  the  West,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  making  invidious  compari- 


son between  them  and  women  of  other 
parts  of  our  beautiful  and  gracious  con- 
tinent. The  women  of  the  Eastern  States 
proved  the  stuff  of  which  they  were  made 
during  the  days  that  witnessed  the  birth 
of  our  country,  when  it  struggled  out 
of  its  swaddling  clothes  of  Tory  allegiance 
and  walked  forth,  free.  It  has  sometimes 
struck  me  that,  as  a  nation,  we  might,  with 
justice,  erect  a  few  mionuments  to  his 
gracious  majesty,  King  George  the  Third 
of  sacred  memory,  for  if  that  respectable 
old  gentleman  had  not  been  the  prize  fool 
of  all  nations,  and  of  all  times,  and  if  he 
had  treated  his  little  colony  with  only  a 
little  common  justice  and  oommon-sense, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  we  might  have 
been  now. 

Referring  to  the  women  of  those  early 
days,  I  am  reminded  of  what  General  Sher- 
man once  told  me  of  an  experience  had 
by  his  mother.  His  (the  General's)  fath- 
er was  a  young  lawyer,  and  a  young  hus- 
band. He  left  his  young  wife  with  her 
mother,  then  living  in  New  Jersey,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Hudson  Eiver,  at  what 
is  now  Jersey  City,  and  went  to  Ohio, 
to  what  has  since  grown  into  Cincinnati, 
there  to  hang  out  his  sign  and  to  make  a 
home. 

In  a  few  months,  as  soon  as  the  baby 
for  whose  advent  the  young  wife  and 
mother  had  waited,  should  be  considered 
old  enough  to  travel,  this  young  wife  and 
mother  started  on  horseback,  her  baby  on 
a  pillow  in  front  of  her,  to  join  her  hus- 
band. And  she,  with  her  baby,  made  her 
hard  and  often  perilous  way  to  Ohio, 
through  dense  forests,  fording  rivers, 
avoiding  hostile  Indians,  until,  at  last, 
after  months  of  peril  and  hardship,  she 
reached  her  husband  and  her  home. 

And  surely,  it  needs  no  stroke  of  my 
pen  to  remind  us  of  the  heroism,  the 
self-sacrifice,  the  industry,  the  resource 
of  the  women  of  the  Sciutli,  during  their 
dark  hour. 

But  to  the  women  of  the  West  belongs 
the  palm.  They  have  the  gift  of  organi- 
zation, they  seem  to  possess  the  talent 
not  only  to  wield  all  the  domestic  imple- 
ments, but  the  rule  of  the  teacher,  the  gav- 
el of  the  presiding  officer  and  the  ex- 
pansive grace  of  the  hostess. 

The  Western  woman  has  the  gift  of 
home-making  in  a  remarkable  degree.  I 
know  a  woman — she  was  a  girl  when  I 
first  knew  her;  she  was  then  one  of  the 
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most  accomplished  girl  I  had  ever  met; 
this,  because  she  loved  study  for  study's 
sake,  and  her  parents,  people  of  wealth, 
had  found  pleasure  in  giving  her  every  ad- 
vantage that  instruction  and  travel  could 
give.  She  married  a  man  who  was,  as 
she  herself  was,  a  native  of  Michigan.  He 
owned  great  tracts  of  timber  lands  and 
employed  a  large  corps  of  men  at  his 
camp  and  mill  in  the  heart  of  a  great  for- 
est. To  this  camp  this  girl  went,  and 
there  she  lived — had  been  living  a  number 
of  years  the  last  time  I  saw  her.  At  that 
time  she  was  visiting  in  Detroit  on  one 
of  her  rare  trips  to  civilization.  She  was 
at  that  time,  and  is  still,  I  hope,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  I  had  ever 
seen.  With  a  beauty  not  merely  of  face 
and  figure,  but  she  shone  with  a  brilliance 
of  complexion  that  was  dazzling;  her  eyes 
beamed  out  of  her  face  like  stars,  and  as 
she  walked  she  seemed  to  spring  over  the 
earth  as  though  disdaining  to  linger 
upon  it. 

She  told  me  of  her  home,  and  her  home 
life.      She  had  in  this  timber  forest   a 


house  of  pine  wood,  consisting  of  the  usual 
features  of  a  well-arranged  literal  home, 
but  with  some  unusual  features,  as  one 
side  of  her  dining  room  was  of  glass, 
opening  into  a  conservatory;  on  the  op- 
posite side  was  her  library,  the  four  sides 
covered  with  books;  her  conservatory  also 
included  an  aviary,  and  a  winding  stair 
led  to  a  tower,  where  there  was  a  fine  tele- 
scope. 

And  here  she  lived,  summer  and  winter, 
her  husband  her  sole  companion;  her 
servants,  Chinese  or  Indian  men;  her  life 
filled  with  her  home  work,  and  her  various 
intellectual  pursuits,  including  music,  and 
her  various  studies,  gardening,  astronomy, 
botany,  the  languages,  etc.,  etc.  Could 
any  life  be  better  filled?  Could  any  life 
be  more  idyllic,  more  ideal? 

Here  is  for  your  contemplation  and  ad- 
miration a  specimen  of  Western  woman, 
and  thus  we  see  that  as  the  Star  of  Empire 
takes  its  way  Westward,  so  shines  the  star 
of  intellectual  advancement  upon  the  fore- 
heads of  the  Women  of  the  West. 


A  TALL  TALE  AT  TIMBER  BAR 


By  Lute   Pease 


ASKA'S  where  the 
feller  said  'All  men 
air  liars,' "  declared 
old  Uncle  Dan  Port- 
er, the  '49er,  one  Jan- 
uary evening  at  Pok- 
er Denison's  road- 
house. 

"Well,"  said  Eanikaboo  Jones,  in  a  tone 
of  injury,  "I  don't  vouch  for  that  moose 
story,  because  I  didn't  see  it  myself.  Mate 
Adams  was  considered  a  reliable  man, 
and  he  said  it  was  God's  truth.  But  say, 
gentlemen — ''  Here  Jones  leaned  for- 
ward and  spoke  with  much  evidence  of 
stored-up  interest.  "Speakin'  'bout  train- 
in'  wild  animals,  did  you  ever  hear  'bout 
the  team  that  P.  Y.  Ames  drove  'round 
from  Kotzebue  to  St.  Michaels,  in  '91  ?" 


"What  did  he  have  harnessed?  Bull 
walrus  ?" 

"Sea-lions?     Ptarmigan,  maybe?" 

"Naw !  Go  on !  He  had  polar  bears, 
by  Jinks!  Caught  the  two  of  'em  up 
above  65 :50,  or  it  may've  been  north  o' 
70,  on  the  floe,  when  they  were  cubs; 
trained  'em  on  whale  blubber  at  Point 
Hope,  and  afterward  he  come  around  the 
coast  of  Bering  Strait  with  'em  in  twen- 
ty-seven days — him  and  his  squaw  ridin' 
all  the  way,  with  camp  outfit  and  fifteen 
hundred  pound  of  eight-foot  bone  on  the 
sled,  by  Jinks !    What  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"Was  that  'Okluk'  Ames?" 

"Same  chap — that's  how  he  got  the 
name." 

"  'Okluk's  Esquimau  for  bear,"  re- 
marked Auburn  Smith. 
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"Smith  oughter  know_,"  said  Handy 
Thompson,  with  a  grin.  "He  learnt  the 
Eskimaw  lingo  during  his  eourtin'  days 
on  the  Kuskokwim." 

Suddenly  a  man  who  was  stirring  a  pot 
of  dog-feed  on  the  stove  faced  about. 

"That  wasn't  how  'Okluk'  Ames  got 
his  nick-name,  gentlemen,"  he  said. 

Seven  sour-dough  stiffs  and  Brother-in- 
law  Kid,  the  "chechawker"  at  once  gave 
attention  to  the  new  speaker.  He  was  the 
latest  arrival  at  Timber  Bar ;  a  small  man, 
pock-marked,  with  beautiful  blue  eyes  and 
scanty  sandy  hair  that  overilowed  the  back 
of  his  parKa  in  long,  scattering  ringlets. 
He  had  come  in  with  a  team  of  played-out 
and  sore-footed  dogs,  just  ahead  of  the 
blow,  from  the  direction  of  Golovin  Bay. 

"He  never  drove  no  Polar  bears  to 
Saint  Michael,"  added  the  stranger. 

"How  do  you  know?"  demanded  Eani- 
kaboo  Jones,  belligerently. 

"I  ought  to  know.    I'm  'Okluk'  Ames." 

For  the  space  of  two  minutes  there  was 
silence,  iinbroken  except  for  the  groan- 
ing roar  of  the  blizzard  through  the 
spruces  outside.  Then  a  big,  raw-boned 
man  who  was  dressing  a  frost-bitten  toe 
over  in  the  corner,  muttered  something  in 
a  deep,  rumbling  voice,  the  import  of 
which  nobody  noted. 

"How  did  you  get  the  name  of  'Ok- 
luk'  ?"  inquired  the  man  with  the  rumbling 
voice,  as  he  gently  rubbed  a  little  more 
turpentine  on  the  toe. 

"Well,  the  circumstances  was  sensa- 
tional."   The  stranger  paused. 

"Oh,  go  ahead,  pardner." 

"Cut  'er  loose." 

Whereupon  the  stranger  gave  the  sim- 
mering mess  on  the  stove  another  stir, 
then,  striking  an  attitude,  began : 

"Well,  gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  for  a 
fact.  In  the  first  place,  I  wasn't  this 
side  of  Juneau  till  '96.  I  came  to  the 
Kotzebue  country  a  couple  of  years  before 
the  '98  rush.  I  met  a  fellow  off  a  lumber 
bark  at  the  Treadwell  mine,  and  he  told 
me  about  bein'  a  boat-steerer  under  Cap- 
tain Coogan  in  the  Arctic  in  '93,  and 
he'd  seen  the  quartz  that  Coogan  started 
the  Kotzebue  stampede  with,  and  he  told 
ine  where  the  natives  said  he  got  it.  That 
tip,  and  a  little  trouble  I'd  had  with  a 
half-breed  woman  in  Juneau,  was  what 
started  me.  Now,  gentlemen,  I'll  a  round, 
unvarnished  tale  deliver  of  the  whole  man- 
ner and  method  of  my  acquirin'  that  there 


title  of  'Okluk.'" 

The  pock-marked  man  turned  his  muk- 
luks  over  the  line,  where  all  the  other 
footwear  was  drying,  and  resumed : 

"I  got  my  outfit  up  to  first  timber  on 
the  Noatak  River  late  in  the  fall,  so  I  had 
to  go  into  camp  for  the  winter.  It  was 
just  below  the  native  village,  and — well, 
I  counted  on  getting  married.  But  the 
girls  were  shyer  than  the  Juneau  breed." 

"Eye  yi,"  exclaimed  Uncle  Dan. 

"What  made  it  worse,  the  whole  village 
got  leary  of  me.  They  called  me  'Keen- 
uk' — that  means  crazy,  you  know — all  be- 
cause they  used  to  hear  me  spoutin'  some 
of  Shakespeare's  pieces  o'  nights.  It  was 
the  only  book  I  had.  I  always  thought  I'd 
like  to  go  an'  do  acting  when  I  ever  got 
out  to  the  States.  Maybe  I  shall  yet, 
some  time — I  dunno." 

Here  the  stranger  sighed  and  stirred 
the  pot. 

"He  might  get  a  job  with  your  brother- 
in-law,  in  New  York,"  said  Handy 
Thompson  to  the  Chechawker. 

"Who's  he?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"Why,  he's  Richard  Mansfield,  the 
great  actor  and  dramatist,"  said  the  Kid, 
with  careless  modesty. 

"Vot  iss  a  tramatist??"  inquired  Trad- 
er Jake,  his  little  black  eyes  twinkling. 

"Writes  plays  and  stuff,  the  same  as 
Shakespeare,"  replied  Jones. 

"Kin  he  do  it  as  good  as  Shakespeare  ?" 
asked  Uncle  Dan. 

"I  never  thought  much  of  Shakespeare," 
said  Ranikaboo  Jones.  "Parker's  pardner 
had  a  Shakespeare  book  one  winter  at  For- 
ty Mile,  and  I'd  heard  so  much  about  it, 
I  tackled  it  after  I'd  got  all  the  old  Police 
Gazettes  by  heart.  It  alius  put  me  to 
sleep.  If  fellows  talked  that  way  in' 
Shakespeare's  time,  I'm  glad  I  didn't  live 
then,  by  Jinks!  If  a  fellow  wanted  to 
say  'it's  gettin'  towards  mornin',  he'd 
spread  himself  all  over  the  claim,  and  go 
at  it  something  like  this:  'Lo,  now  ap- 
proaches the  pinkish  pale  foot-steps  of 
fair  Aurorer,  a-blowin'  out  the  candles  o' 
night,  and  a-spreadin'  over  the  Orient  her 
glorious  hoopskirts  of  delight !' " 

"Yes,"  went  on  Jones,  earnestly,  "I'd 
rather  have  up-to-date  business.  When  I 
was  in  'Frisco  I  went  to  a  place  called 
Morosco's  and  seen  a  knife  fight.  It  was 
a  corker,  'cept  that  they  went  at  it  with 
the  points  down,  this  way  (illustrating 
with  his  sheath  blade)    so's  not  to  hurt 
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tlieirselves,  I  suppose.  Then  they  laid  a 
chap  in  front  of  a  buzz-saw  and  was  just 
a-goin'  to  turn  him  into  plain,  undressed 
lumber,  when  his  girl  run  in  and  pulled 
him  off.  By  Jinks,  that  hero  was  a  dan- 
dy— maybe  he  was  your  brother'-law  ? 
Seems  to  me  his  name  sounded  like — " 
The  Kid  snorted  a  negative.  The  stranger 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sniffed  impa- 
tiently as  he  began  again : 

"'Tain't  everybody  can  appreciate 
Shakespeare.  I  learnt  lots  of  them  pieces 
by  heart  that  winter,  and  used  to  put  in 
long  night  hours  of  solid  fun  all  by  my- 
self. I'd  take,  one  after  another,  all  the 
characters  of  a  piece,  and  have  a  little 
theatre  of  my  own.  Well,  them  fool 
natives  would  stand  outside  and  listen  to 
me  a  stampin'  up  and  down  by  the  seal- 
oil  light,  makin'  a  devil  of  a  racket,  and 
they  put  it  up  that  I  was  sure  daft.  I 
didn't  notice  it  much  until  I  seen  how 
their  women  and  kids  would  skip  out  of 
sight  whenever  I  come  along  in  the  vil- 
lage.   That  made  me  feel  kind  o'  bad.  . 

"There  was  one  little  chicken  named 
Koorulc  that  looked  as  good  to  me  as  a 
golden  guinea.  I  tell  you  for  a  fact,  she 
was  as  white  as  any  Jap  girl,  and  as  plump 
as  a  plum  pudding.  I  tried  to  make  her 
see  that  I  was  0.  K. — that  I  was  only  mad 
nor'  nor'  east,  and  that  I  could  tell  dried 
salmon  from  seal  blubber,  but  it  was  no 
go. 

"She  was  just  out  of  'Oogli-nak-tuk,' 
the  year  of  seclusion  that  the  girls  have  to 
go  through,  you  know,  when  they  reach 
maturity,  and  she  had  plenty  of  suitors 
of  her  own  set.  The  only  one  of  the  bunch 
that  seemed  to  be  winning  was  a  big,  flat- 
nosed  buck  who'd  given  her  a  double-belt 
of  bears'  claws.  I  hated  him,  and  I  called 
him  Mugsey.  He  liked  to  have  me  call 
him  that — thought  it  was  a  swell  title,  I 
s'pose. 

"I  gave  her  all  my  empty  45-90  shells 
for  a  necklace,  a  red  shirt  that  had  never 
been  washed  but  once,  and  a  brand-new 
pair  of  blue  overalls.  I  gave  her  lumps 
of  sugar,  too,  every  time  I  could  get  her 
to  look  in  at  my  door,  and  I  told  her  we'd 
go  down  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  get 
married  proper  by  the  missionary;  but 
she'd  only  laugh  and  show  all  her  teeth 
and  say.  'Irrigee!' — ^that  means  scared, 
you  know. 

"  'Long  towards  spring  they  had  a  grand 
pot-latch  and   dance,  and   a  foot-race  in 


the  village.  Mugsey  was  their  fast  man, 
but  he  didn't  know  anything  about  start- 
ing. I  left  him  at  the  scratch — left  him 
so  far  that  he  gave  up  without  finishing 
the  run.  That  day  I  made  one  more  play 
at  Koruk,  but  the  little  devil  laughed 
some  more  and  hinted  something  about 
Mugsey  bein'  a  mighty  hunter,  that  could 
give  her  bear-claw  belts.  That  set- 
tled me  for  a  while. 

"When  the  snow  got  pretty  well  off  the 
hills  in  May,  the  natives  left  to  hunt,  and 
I  started  for  the  Jade  Mountains  to  look 
for  that  quartz.  I  took  a  pack  of  flour, 
with  baking  j>owder  and  salt  ready  mixed 
in  it;  a  little  tea,  a  small  can  of  cayenne 
pepper,  a  piece  of  canvas  for  bedding,  a 
tin  pot,  fry  pan,  pole  pick,  half  a  dozen 
sticks  of  gi'nt  powder,  some  string  to  make 
snares,  some  tobacco,  'n'  that  was  all." 

"No  gun?"  asked  Uncle  Dan. 

"No,  I'd  shot  my  ammunition  all  away 
at  ptarmigan  during  the  winter. 

"When  I  set  out  on  that  trip,  I  tell  you 
for  a  fact,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  first 
time  that  Alaska  ever  looked  smiling  and 
inviting.  May  is  May  the  world  over,  ain't 
it  ?  But  summer  pulls  the  door  wide  open 
mighty  sudden  up  there  above  the  Circle. 
One  day  the  blizzard  is  a-blowin'  and  the 
next  the  birds  have  all  mated,  the  wild 
geese  are  a-honkin',  the  caribou  come  a- 
stringin'  along  from  the  southeast,  and 
the  tundra  is  all  purple  and  yellow  with 
flowers. 

"My  route  laid  northeast  from  Kotzo- 
bue  Soimd,  through  a  lot  of  beautiful  val- 
leys between  the  limestone  hills.  Every 
little  way  was  a  patch  of  spruce  where 
the  cam  pin'  was  fine;  I  hate  the  barren 
country  where  you  can't  break  down  no 
green  brush  for  your  bed.  It  was  beauti- 
ful, gentlemen ;  them  long,  graceful  slopes 
of  tundra  looked  in  the  distance  like 
glorious  meadows,  and  the  big  banks  of 
snow  left  over  from-  the  mighty  winter 
drifts  only  helped  to  keep  the  east  wind 
refreshin',  and  made  the  melody  o'  run- 
nin'  water  wherever  I  rested." 

"Got  the  gift  o'  gab,  hain't  he?"  whis- 
pered Uncle  Dan. 

"The  ptarmigan  wore  all  paired  off 
from  the  big  winter  flocks,  and  they  were 
having  their  honeymoon  time — thousands 
of  couples  of  'em.  .\11  along  the  lower 
country,  the  valley  kind  were  yelling  at 
me  from  every  slope,  the  pretty  little 
cusses — the  cocks,   you   know,   a-droppin' 
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their  'H's'  like  blooming  Johnnies. 

"They  says,  "Wot-wot-er-er-er-wot-wot. 
Come  'ere.     Come  'ere.     Come  'ere.' 

"They  were  still  in  white,  except  for 
the  first  change  to  the  brown  necktie  and 
red  comb,  but  their  wives  were  already 
putting  on  their  spotted  calicoes  to  match 
the  tundra.  They  were  beginning  to  lay, 
and  didn't  want  to  be  too  conspicuous.  I 
snared  enough  to  give  me  a  stew  with 
dough  dumplings  and  cayenne  at  every 
meal;  but  I  did  hate  so  to  break  up  their 
little  love  matches.  In  the  North,  how- 
ever, we've  got  to  take  what  the  Great 
Soklatyee  gives  us,  or  go  hungry." 

"So  dey  vos,"  assented  Trader  Jake, 
who  was  always  responsive  to  religious 
sentiment. 

"Gentlemen,  I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  the  month,  or  watching  the  birds,  but 
I  tell  you  for  a  fact,  I  couldn't  keep  my 
mind  off  that  little  Kooruk.  I  felt  like 
.mating,  and  I  wanted  that  girl.  I  was 
moseyin'  along  a  sunny  sidehill  one  after- 
noon, thinking  and  a-thinking  how  I  could 
get  her — when  Angels  and  Ministers  of 
Grace!  I  come  plum  on  to  a  big  brown 
bear." 

"Eye  yi,"  exclaimed  Uncle  Dan. 

"Never  had  such  a  surprise  in  my  life, 
gentlemen,  but  that  bear  was  'most  as 
jumped  as  I  was.  He  had  been  layin' 
asleep,  and  it  makes  a  bear  mad  to  be 
startled  so.  He  come  at  me  like  a  shot 
out  of  a  gun.  Gentlemen,  I'd  just  time 
to  yank  out  that  box  of  cayenne,  throw 
the  whole  contents  right  in  Browney's 
face,  and  give  one  leap  to  the  right." 

"Eye  yi,"  yelled  Uncle  Dan. 

"It  went  into  his  eyes  and  his  wide- 
open  mouth.  Holy  Mackinaw  Moses! 
The  roars  he  sent  up !  He  rolled  over  and 
over,  and  rubbed  his  snout  into  the  tundra 
and  tore  at  his  face  with  his  fore-paws. 

"He  was  my  meat,  now.  I  seen  that. 
'Have  at  thee,'  seys  I,  and,  watching  my 
chance,  I  drove  that  little  pole-pick  into 
his  skull.  Well,  gentlemen,  he  quit  right 
there." 

The  narrator  paused  to  cut  up  a  dried 
salmon,  dropping  the  pieces  into  the  pot. 

"By  Jinks,  you  knowed  your  business 
when  you  leaped  to  the  right,"  said  Jones. 

"Why?"  queried  Brother'n-law  Kid. 

"'Cause  a  bear  is  left-handed,  son," 
went  on  the  narrator;  "any  native  will 
tell  you  that  when  a  bear  charges  he  al- 
ways calculates  his  distance,  so's  to  raise 


up  a  little  as  he  gets  to  you,  and  come 
down  with  a  tremendous  left  swipe." 

"Yes,"  put  in  Handy  Thompson,  "I 
seen  Billy  Bowman's  body  after  he  met 
that  grizzly  on  the  Porcupine.  Had  his 
whole  chest  torn  away  with  one  blow.  You 
alius  want  to  side-step  'em  to  the  right. 
That's  correct." 

"I've  heard  that  bears  couldn't  run  fast 
along  the  sidehill,"  continued  the  Kid, 
anxious  to  show  that  he  knew  a  thing  or 
two  himself,  "and  I  should  think  that 
Mr.  Okluk  would  have  been  able  to  get 
away  without  losing  all  his  pepper.  On 
a  steep  sidehill,  don't  you  know,  a  bear 
must  either  run  up  or  down,  if  he  would 
go  fast,  for  the  reason  that  otherwise,  his 
legs  being  so  short  in  proportion  to  his 
bulk,  he  must  overbalance,  don't  you  know, 
and  go  rolling  over  and  over  down." 

"Up  on  de  Leeard,  in  de  Nort'west 
Terr't'ry,"  interpolated  Trader  Jake,  "de 
bears  dere,  dey  has  extension  and  dimin- 
ishin'  j'ints  to  dere  legs,  so's  to  fit  de 
sidehill,  eider  ways  dey  runs." 

"Shade  of  Procrustes,"  murmured  Au- 
burn Smith,  to  Poker  Denison,  "Jake's 
spreadin'  himself." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  went  on  the  story- 
teller, "I  want  to  tell  you  for  a  fact,  that 
lump  of  bear  meat  looked  as  good  to  me 
as  a  golden  guinea.  I  camped  right  there 
and  went  to  work  on  it.  I  stretched  the 
hide  all  proper.  It  was  worth  three  sacks 
of  flour  to  the  first  whaler,  you  know.  I 
built  a  big  smudge  to  keep  off  the  blow- 
flies, and  then  I  jerked  all  the  meat,  peg- 
gin'  it  up  on  trees,  an'  layin'  it  over  poles. 

"I  was  sittin'  there 'with  my  pipe,  and 
repeating  over  the  ninety-first  sonnet, 
when  I  got  another  surprise.  The  whole 
bunch  of  them  natives  that  had  gone  hunt- 
ing from  the  village,  trooped  into  my 
camp,  Kooruk  with  the  rest.  They'd  seen 
the  smoke  of  ,  ny  fire. 

"Well,  they  sized  up  my  layout,  and  I 
reckon  Keenuk  rose  like  a  batch  o'  new 
sour  dough  in  their  estimation.  They  ex- 
amined the  skin  for  bullet-holes,  but  found 
only  the  square  place  in  the  head.  I 
showed  'em  how  I  made  it,  but  I  didn't 
tell  about  the  pepper.  Then  I  told  them 
to  bring  on  their  pots.  That  night  we  all 
had  the  big  'kow-kow.' 

"Koruk  sat  by  the  fire  with  a  fat  chunk 
of  bear-meat  in  her  hands.  The  tip  of 
her  nose  and  her  round,  brown  cheeks 
were  all  greasy,  and  she  looked  across  at 
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me,  smiling  and  friendly.  I  cut  the  claws 
off  the  hide  and  made  a  string  of  'em,  but 
I  didn't  offer  them  to  her." 

"So  that's  how  you  won  your  nick- 
name, eh?''  asked  Poker  Denison,  yawn- 
ing. 

"Marry,  have  patience,  man !  I  ain't 
through  yet.  It  was  what  happened  next 
day.  All  the  natives,  that  is,  the  men, 
set  out  to  hunt  bear.  There  was  plenty 
of  sign  about  that  bunch  of  hills,  but 
I  wasn't  loaded  for  bear,  so  I  started  out 
to  take  a  squint  at  something  that  looked 
like  an  outcropping  of  mineral,  near  a 
hilltop — a  little  red  stain,  you  know,  you 
can  see  a  long  way  off.  I  was  reckoning 
to  find  something  along  where  that  belt 
of  limestone  contacted  with  a  big  porphry 
dyke,  and  I  took  along  a  stick  of  dynamite. 
Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you  for  a  fact, 
I  had  a  wonderful  streak  of  luck  that  day, 
but  I  didn't  strike  no  ledge.  I  went  up 
the  creek  above  my  camp  till  I  oome  to 
the  pass  at  the  head — you  know  there  is 
always  a  'saddle'  at  the  head  of  a  stream, 
and  this  one  was  deep  and  narrow,  and 
about  a  mile  long.  I'd  got  about  half- 
way through  when  I  seen  something  raise 
up  in  the  brush  near  the  further  end.  It 
was  grayish,  and  I  seen  in  a  minute  that 
it  was  another  bear,  and  it  was  to  leeward 
of  me,  too. 

"Gentlemen,  mark  you,  I'm  telling  you 
a  fact  when  I  say  that  I  was  worried.  All 
bears  are  hungry  at  that  season,  for  they 
are  just  out  of  hibernation,  and  though  it 
was  pretty  far,  I  could  tell  that  this  one 
was  a  'bald-face.' " 

"Well,  well,"  said  Uncle  Dan,  rather 
dryly. 

"Der  bald-face  grizzly  vos  der  king  of 
beasts,"  remarked  Trader  Jake. 

"Gentlemen,  naturally  I  am  a  damn 
coward,  though  I'd  hate  to  have  anybody 
else  tell  me  that.  I  died  a  thousand 
deaths  in  the  next  few  minutes,  but  I  seen 
I  had  to  fight,  and  I  began  to  get  over 
that  sinking  feeling  at  the  stomach." 

Auburn  Smith  interrupted  the  story 
with  a  gesture.  He  rose  and,  blowing 
forth  a  great  cloud  of  smoke  that  marked 
the  termination  of  his  cigarette,  said: 
"Fear  is  a  peculiar — er — emotion;  it's 
like  the  devil,  though  it  have  possession 
of  you,  resist  it,  and  it  will  flee  from  you. 
How  often  have  we  fellows  faced  a  win- 
ter, short  o'  grub,  with  the  camp  full  of 
scurvy,  too,  but  got  through  with  it,  hav- 


ing a  jollier  time  than  some  years  when 
the  caches  were  all  chuck-a-block.  I  say, 
how  often  have  we  looked  in  deadly  fright 
upon  rapid  and  wild  waters,  our  knees 
bending  under  us  ?  Once  in,  however,  and 
going  it,  a  man's  spirit  ever  rises  with  the 
heave  and  plunge  of  the  boat,  and  the 
roar  of  the  river  becomes  inspiring.  Fear 
is — er — magnified  to  panic  by  flight — ii 
can  only  be  subdued  by  advancing." 

"Let  the  feller  finish  his  yarn,"  sug- 
gested the  man  with  the  rumbling  voice. 

"Choke  Smith  off,"  said  some  one. 

"Yes,"  hastened  the  narrator,  "Prithee, 
be  patient;  I'll  hurry  it  through.  As  I 
was  saying,  that  grizzly  was  to  leeward, 
and  had  smelled  me  and  set  up  in  the 
brush  to  locate  me.  Then,  I  seen  him 
just  drop  down  and  come  out  in  the  open 
for  to  set  up  again  to  get  a  closer  look. 
Thafs  the  way  them  baldies  advance  on 
you^curiosity  first,  then  if  you  don't 
run,  they'll  finally  charge  you  when  you 
get  close — mad,  because  you're  still  there, 
and  they  don't  sabe  you  nor  like  the  looks 
of  you.  If  you  do  run,  then  they  won't 
stop  to  set  up  an'  look,  but  light  right  out 
after  you. 

"Yes,  I  know,  some  of  you  wise  guys'll 
say  a  bear  of  any  kind  whatever  won't 
never  charge  unless  you  molest  or  hurt 
him.  Let  me  tell  you  they's  a  good  many 
exceptions  in  this  'Laska  country.  If 
you  want  to  look  it  up  you'll  find  that 
bald-faced  grizzlies,  and  white  bears,  too, 
have  been  known  to  stalk  explorers  and 
attack  'em  without  provocation.  It's 
hunger — " 

"Git  to  the  p'int,"  said  Eumbling  Voice. 

"Gentlemen,  I  seen  I  was  in  for  it — no 
cover  of  any  kind  for  a  mile,  so  what 
does  I  do?  I  had  to  think  quick,  let  me 
tell  you.  I  just  fitted  the  little  piece  of 
fuse  I  had  into  a  cap  and  stuck  it  down 
into  the  middle  of  that-  stick  o'  gi'nt  I 
carried — it  was  soft  from  havin'  it  in  my 
pocket — Hey?  (this  to  the  chechawker) 
Was  I  goin'  to  ram  it  down  his  throat 
when  he  come  up?  No,  my  child,  nor  I 
wasn't  goin'  to  reach  my  hand  down  him 
and  catch  hold  of  his  tail  an'  pull  him 
inside  out,  neither.  I'm  tellin'  you  facts. 
If  you  want  to  ornament  'em  you  can 
tack  on  the  frills  when  you  pass  the  story 
along  to  your  brother-in-law  and  other 
folks  in  the  States  as  one  of  your  own  ad- 
ventures in  the  wilds  of  the  Far  North. 
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"I  gauged  Baldy's  distance,  and  timed 
his  advance  as  accurate  as  I  could,  work- 
in'  lightnin'  fast.  I  figured  that  if  I 
didn't  get  him,  I'd  scare  the  claws  off 
him,  anyway,  and  he'd  decide  to  leave  me 
alone.  I  cut  the  fuse  for  to  burn  about  ten 
seconds,  and  lighted  it  when  he  was  about 
a  hundred  yards  away  (he  was  a-takin'  a 
final  sit-up),  then  I  cut  for  it.  Just  as 
I'd  figured,  he  started  for  me,  hell-bent, 
lettin'  out  roars  at  every  jump. 

"It  was  the  toughest  kind  of  nigger- 
head  tundra,  but  I  got  away  from  that 
p'tic'lar  spot  amazin'  fast.  The  dyna- 
mite laid  on  top  of  a  bunch  of  grass,  on 
a  line  between  me  and  the  bear.  Gentle- 
men, I  loKjked  over  my  shoulder  and 
stopped  just  in  time  to  take  in  the  fire- 
works. Grizly'd  got  a  whiff  of  that  fuse — 
mixture  o  f  rubber  and  powder — pretty 
strong,  you  know,  and  he  come  to  a  full 
stop  right  over  it.  It  burned  'way  longer 
than  I'd  figured.  He  didn't  sabe  it,  and 
he  put  one  paw  .on  it  and  got  burnt.  Quick- 
er'n  a  flash  he  hauled  off  to  give  it  a 
swipe,  but  the  gi'nt  beat  him,  hands  down. 

"Angels  and  ministers  of  grace!  The 
carnage  was  something  awful.  I  needed  an 
umbrella,  for  it  began  to  rain  shredded 
grizzly  all  about." 

"Hum !  Well,  well,"  murmured  Uncle 
Dan. 

"  'Beshrew  me !'  says  I,  Taut  that  was  a 
shrewd  pass!'  Well,  I  gathered  up  the 
pieces  and  trimmed  'em  and  carried  'em 
over  to  a  pile  of  rock  to  dry  out.  'More 
jerky  for  next  winter's  outfit,'  says  I. 

"i  found  all  but  one  of  the  claws,  and 
started  for  camp,  leaving  everything  else 
there.  I  was  feeling  pretty  good,  I  tell 
you,  for  a  fact,  for  I'd  enough  claws  now 
to  make  a  belt  as  big  as  the  one  Mugsey 
had  given  the  girl. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  I'm  coming  to  where 
I  got  my  name.  It  may  seem  a  pretty 
steep  proposition  to  shove  on  to  you,  but 
nevertheless,  I'm  tellin'  you  facts.  You 
will  find  mention  made  of  me  and  this 
triple  bear  adventure  of  mine  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Government  Geolog- 
ical Survey.    I  mention  this  for — " 

"Oh,  go  ahead;  you're  all  right,"  en- 
couraged Kanikaboo  Jones. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  I  was  almost  in  sight 
of  camp  when  I  pretty  near  got  a  paralyt- 
ic stroke.  I'd  just  heard  a  lot  of  shooting 
off  to  the  right,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  a 
big     cinnamon     she-bear     come    tearing 


through  the  bushes  just  in  front  of  me. 
She  was  wounded,  and  hell  was  in  her. 

"  'What  ho !'  says  I,  'another  Eichmond 
in  the  field !' " 

"I  had  a  notion  for  half  a  second  to 
lay  down  and  sham  dead,  like  the  faker 
in  the  old  school  reader;  but  I  gave  up 
that  idea,  quick." 

"That  was  right,"  said  Handy  Thomp- 
son, "the  bear  would  only  turn  you  over 
and  drag  his  paw  down  hard  on  you  to 
see  what  you  was  made  of,  like  the  little 
girl  with  the  sawdust  doll." 

"A  grizzly'd  try  a  sample  of  you  just 
for  luck,"  added  Uncle  Dan,  "and  if  you 
are  young  and  tender,  like  Brother'n-law 
Kid,  there,  he'd  take  the  raw  edge  off  his 
appetite  right  there." 

"I  knows  a  Dutchmans,  once,  up  on 
de  Leeard  in  the  Nort'west  Terr't'ry,"  re- 
marked Trader  Jake,  earnestly,  "what 
saved  his  life  vid  a  piece  of  limburger 
cheese  in  his  pocket.  Der  grizzly  shmelt 
of  him  and  fought  he  vos  tead — " 

"  'Rah  for  Jake,"  cried  Poker. 

"Time,"   yelled   Eanikaboo  Jones. 

"For  Gord's  sake,  let  the  feller  pan 
down  his  pay,"  said  Eumbler,  disgust- 
edly. 

"Yes,  yes,"  continued  the  pock-marked 
man.  "  'It  never  rains  but  it  pours,'  says 
I.  'Three  times  and  out.'  I  reckon  here's 
where  I  go  to  supper,  like  old  Polonius, 
not  where  I  eat,  but  where  I  am  eaten. 
I  just  made  the  sprint  of  my  life  for  a 
patch  of  timber  a  short  distance  down  the 
hill.  Gentlemen,  that  she-bear  didn't  give 
me  time  to  climb  a  tree,  even  if  I  could 
have  found  one  big  enough  to  hold  me 
out  of  her  reach.  I  just  dodged  about  be- 
tween several  of  the  biggest  ones  in  a  most 
hysterical  way,  every  now  and  then  hear- 
in'  her  paw  'swish'  through  the  air  be- 
hind, barely  missin'  me.  I  was  gettin' 
about  played  out,  when,  through  what  I 
will  always  consider  an  inspiration  from 
Providence,  I  seen  my  only  chance.  You 
know  how  them  spruces  often  grow  in 
pairs,  shooting  up  like  a  'V  from  one 
root?  Well,  I  seen  a  fine  sample  of  that 
kind  a  little  farther  on,  and  I  put  my  last 
legs  into  a  dash  for  it.  I  leaped  right 
through  the  center  of  that  'V  and  fell 
sprawling  on  the  other  side.  Of  course, 
the  bear  plunged  after  me.  If  a  man  is 
bom  to  be  hanged!  Humph,  well,  good 
luck  stayed  with  me.  That  cinnamon  was 
caught  by  the  hind  quarters — wedged  in, 
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too,  so  that  she  couldn't  raise  out.  Spruce 
branches,  you  know,  grow  on  a  downward 
slant,  and  in  jumpin'  through  she  broke 
off  one  of  the  lower  boughs,  and  there 
she  was,  fast  under  the  barb.  Gentle- 
men, as  I  laid  there  pantin'  and  blowin', 
and  takin'  it  all  in,  it  looked  as  good  to  me 
as  a  golden  guinea.  Lord!  How  she 
roared  and  twisted  and  pawed  the 
ground — me  just  out  of  reach ! 

"I'm  tellin'  you  a  fact  when  I  say  that 
I  plum  went  off  my  nut  after  I'd  got  back 
my  wind.  I  looked  all  around  to  see  if 
any  more  bears  were  coming,  and  then  I 
yelled  and  cussed  like  a  Comanche.  Three 
ferocious  and  full-grown  bears,  out- 
fought, out-generaled  and  licked,  all  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.  What  un- 
armed man  ever  done  it  before? 

"I  insulted  that  cinnamon  something 
shameful.  I  spit  in  her  face — I  called 
her  every  name  I  could  lay  tongue  to,  then 
I  went  around  behind,  and  booted  her  till 
I  most  broke  my  foot. 

"Just  as  I  stopped  for  breath  again  I 
heard  a  yelling.  I  looked  down  the  val- 
ley, and  seen  all  the  women  and  children 
running  up  towards  me  and,  lookin'  up 
the  valley,  there  was  most  all  the  hunters 
a-runnin'  down.  In  the  middle  of  the 
racket,  up  walks  Mugsey,  smilin'  all  over, 
and  hands  me  his  rifle.  There  was  nothin' 
mean  about  him,  if  he  did  want  Kooruk. 

"I  put  a  ball  through  the  cinnamon's 
head,  and  then  went  up  and  cut  off  the 
claws.  I  looked  around.  Well,  gentlemen, 
there  was  Kooruk  standing  behind  me, 
a-lookin'  and  smiling,  and  her  black  eyes 
a-shinin'.  I  held  all  the  claws  out  to  her, 
but  she  run  up  and  put  her  hand  on  the 
back  of  my  shoulder  where  it  was  a  little 
bloody. 

"  'Bear  hurt  you  ?'  says  she.  'No  good, 
no   good.     Me  sorry.' 

"'Marry,'  says  I,  'tis  but  a  scratch— 
'not  so  deep  as  a  church  door  nor  so  wide 
as  a  well.' 

"  'Me  no  sabe,'  says  she.  Then  she  ups 
and  takes  me  by  both  arms,  before  all 
her  people,  and  rubs  her  flat  little  nose 
ag'in'  mine.  (I  taught  her  afterwards  a 
nicer  way  to  kiss.)  Then  that  girl  turns 
around  a  couple  of  times  with  a  queer 


sort  of  dancin'  step,  and  screams  out  in 
Esquimo : 

"  'His  name  is  Okluk,  no  more  Keenuk, 
and  I  take  him  for  my  man.' 

"Gentlemen,  that's  all." 

"Hum,"  said  Uncle  Dan. 

A  loud,  prolonged  "Haw-haw-haw"  re- 
verberated from  the  corner  occupied  by 
the  man  with  the  frozen  toe. 

"Are  you  still — er,  to  use  colloquialism, 
a — er — squaw-man  ?"  queried  Auburn 
Smith. 

"No,  gentlemen;  she  went  over  the 
range  in  the  summer  of  '99,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  great  Esquimo  epidemic, 
and  I  lost  the  sweetest  little  Injun  that 
ever  wore  caribou  and  wolverine." 

The  stranger  with  the  beautiful  blue 
eyes,  and  scanty  ringlets,  sighed  heavily 
and  lifted  the  pot  from  the  stove. 

"By  St.  Paul,"  he  said,  "I've  burnt 
it.  Well,  the  dogs  are  hungry  enough  to 
take  it,  you  bet.  Hear  the  little  cusses 
howling  out  there." 

He  carried  the  mess  out  to  cool  before 
distributing  it.  The  men  about  the  stove 
listened  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  usual 
pandemonium  of  yelping  and  howling, 
varied  by  an  occasional  shriek  as  some 
half-famished  brute  thrust  his  untimely 
muzzle  into  the  pot  and  received  the  dou- 
ble punishment  of  a  scalding  and  a  kick 
from  his  master. 

"Say,  boys,"  at  last  said  the  man  with 
the  frozen  toe,  "don't  any  of  you  know 
that  man?" 

Nobody  replied. 

"I  do,"  he  continued.  "He  came  over 
to  the  Eoyukuk  from  Kotzebue  Sound  in 
'99.  The  boys  got  to  callin'  him  Facty 
Ferguson,  for  he  was  the  most  gifted  truth 
juggler  in  'Laska,  which  is  sayin'  a  whole 
lot.  'I-tell-you-for-a-fact'  was  his  brand. 
He  ain't  'Okluk'  Ames,  and  never  was, 
c'ause  'Okluk'  Ames  was  my  pardner.  The 
natives  on  Norton  Bay  called  him  'Okluk' 
'cause  he  was  so  big  and  hairy.  He  died 
o'  cramps  two  years  ago  from  drinkin' 
a  bottle  of  wood  alcohol  on  a  bar  of  the 
Copper  River.  Drink  was  alius  his  fail- 
in'." 

After  a  long  pause  Uncle  Dan  said : 

"This  is  the  most  demoralizinist  coun- 
try on  the  face  o'  God's  created  yearth." 
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If  You  ^^oulJ  Pray  for  any  Blessing,  Pray  for  Moral  Courage 


RUSSIA. 


T  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russian-Japanese  war  it 
was  predicted  in  this  de- 
partment of  this  maga- 
zine that  the  end  would 
probably  be  internal  dis- 
sensions in  Eussia,  and 
a  condition  resembling  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion.  According  to  the  reports,  the  rising 
of  the  lower  masses  has  been  suppressed 
by  the  loyal  troops  and  the  cause  of  the 
people  has  failed.  One  neul  not  be  a 
prophet,  nor  in  Eussia,  to  say  that  this  is 
not  true;  the  cause  of  the  people  never 
fails.  It  is  a  part  of  progress.  Progress 
is  insistent  and  will  ever  on.  The  check  of 
a  moment  is  only  a  check,  not  a  stoppage. 
Always  there  has  been  riot  and  slaughter, 
oppression  and  vengeance,  a  clutch  at  free- 
dom and  with  it  madness;  a  restoration, 
seemingly,  of  the  old  tyrannies  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  order:  but  out  of  it  all 
there  has  always  been  and  will  always  be 
a  real  step  forward.  The  wave  never  re- 
cedes to  the  old  level.  The  old  tyrannies 
are  not  restored;  something  of  the  liberty 
once  tasted  is  retained.  Kings  were  re- 
stored in  France  and  in  England  after  the 
popular  uprisings,  but  the  old  conditions 
never  again  existed. 

Revolution  (which  is  a  volcanic  phase 
of  evolution)  subsides;  but  stirred  by  it, 
the  quieter  processes  of  evolution  go  on  in 
the  same  direction — more  surely,  because 
more  quietly. 

It  will  be  with  Eussia  as  with  other 
peoples;  they  will  attain  only  to  such 
measure  of  freedom  as  the  masses  are  able 
to  understand,  and  will  rise  to  greater 
freedom  as  they  are  able  to  assimilate 
greater  freedom.  It  is  so  in  the  United 
States  today.  We,  ourselves,  have  only 
such  degree  of  freedom  as  we  compre- 
hend ;  such  as  we  are  fitted  for.  But  there 
is  a  continual  evolution  toward  truer  free- 
dom. Not  bombs  nor  loyal  regiments  nor 
mouthing  politicians  can  prevent  it.  The 
hunger  for  freedom  is  an  elemental  appe- 
tite ;  first,  man  craves  food  and  shelter,  the 


means  to  live;  next  he  craves  to  live  in 
freedom,  and  to  have  a  free  environment 
in  which  to  labor  for  food  and  shelter. 
He  craves  to  be  master  of  his  time,  his 
property,  his  mental  and  moral  destiny. 
Not  all  the  Cossacks  nor  all  the  imperial 
armies  of  the  world  will  put  an  end  to 
the  struggle  for  freedom  in  Eussia  or  else- 
where, because  it  is  founded  on  an  ele- 
mental, inherent  idea,  and  you  cannot  jail 
or  shoot  or  behead  an  idea.  This  idea 
is  exemplified  to  Eussia  more  or  less  im- 
perfectly by  the  civilized  world;  by  the 
United  States,  England  and  France.  It 
cannot  die. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  loyal  armies 
of  the  sons  of  the  people  are  always  found 
ready  to  shoot  the  people  and  to  obstruct 
the  path  to  that  freedom  which  would 
bless  the  armies  equally  with  the  people 
they  shoot.  The  truth  is,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  human  institutions  have  never 
remained  fixed,  and  each  day  is  part  of  the 
growth  toward  change,  most  people  are 
born  acquiescent  to  every  condition  upon 
which  they  opened  their  eyes,  no  matter 
how  inherently  unjust  and  absurd  that 
condition  is.  The  mental  attitude  of  the 
majority  is  this :  "It  must  be  right 
because  it  existed  thus  when  we  were  bom ; 
we  never  knew  any  other  state,  therefore 
damned  be  the  wicked  he  who  seeks  to 
change  it." 

Men  wonder  that  men  once  wore  the 
metal  collars  of  their  overlords  and  were 
bought  and  sold  with  the  land — the  land 
being  valuable,  the  men  not;  that  mother 
and  child  were  sold  apart  as  slaves;  that 
the  peasant,  in  reality,  had  no  rights,  and 
it  was  safe  for  the  lords  to  debauch  the 
women  and  lash  and  murder  the  men  at 
pleasure;  that  some  by  mere  accident  of 
birth  were  called  kings  and  lords,  and  the 
masses  labored  for  them,  kept  them  in  ex- 
travagant opulence,  bent  the  knee  to  them, 
uncovered  the  head  to  them  and  backed  out 
of  their  presence,  as  if  these  kings  and 
lords  were  of  some  other  essence  than  or- 
dinary flesh  and  blood,  their  most  profli- 
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gate  vices  and  tyrannies  to  be  meekly  en- 
dured as  the  acts  of  gods.  Men  wonder 
that  one  man  by  his  nod  could  make  war, 
levy  taxes,  raise  and  sell  or  slaughter  ar- 
mies, bestow  honors,  offices,  great  estates 
at  will  and  take  them  away  at  willj  send 
men  to  dungeon  or  scaffold,  and  no  one 
dare  to  murmur.  Men  wonder  if  it  be  true 
that  young  men  and  women  were  hanged 
for  stealing  a  few  shillings'  worth  of  prop- 
erty, and  beheaded  for  killing  the  king's 
deer;  men  and  women  jailed  all  their  lives 
at  the  will  of  a  creditor;  fine  natures  tied 
to  stakes  and  roasted  alive  for  a  difference 
in  religious  belief.  But  most  of  the  men 
who  wore  the  overlord's  collar,  who  knelt 
before  the  king  and  meekly  took  death 
from  his  anger,  who  saw  a  young  mother 
hanged  for  a  paltry  theft,  and  a  young 
man  quartered  for  killing  a  deer — these 
people  all  thought  the  things  they  saw 
were  right,  because  so  it  had  always  been. 
Only  once  in  a  while  some  brave  thinker, 
with  a  madness  in  his  eyes  which  made 
him  laugh  at  dungeons  and  scaffold, 
called  out  to  the  world  to  follow  him 
to  greater  freedom,  truer  justice,  purer 
light;  and  they  whom  he  sought  to 
benefit,  whom  he  did  indeed  benefit, 
always  mocked  him  as  a  crank,  a  disturber 
of  the  peace,  an  erratic  being;  and  they 
stood  around  and  jeered  while  he  who  was 


bringing  light  and  hope  and  liberty  into 
their  lives  was  racked  or  beheaded,  or 
hanged,  drawn  and  quartered. 

It  is  pitiful  that  he  who  is  sufficiently 
far  ahead  of  the  stupid  average  thought., 
the  "safe  and  sane"  thought  of  his  day, 
will  always  be  the  crank,  the  outcast,  the 
despised  "erratic"  of  his  own  generation, 
but  when  he  is  dead,  other  generations  (if 
his  name  be  not  too  obscure)  will  build 
monuments  to  him  and  worship  his  mem- 
ory. And  it  is  a  pitiful  thought  that  for 
every  great  name  which  is  remembered, 
there  are  unknown  thousands  who  in  their 
own  humble  places  made  the  same  fearless 
fight  and  met  the  same  martyrdom.  The 
leaders  of  the  world  are  ahead  of  their 
time.  They  are  against  the  "safe  and 
sane"  existing  order  of  things,  so  com- 
fortable to  the  privileged  few.  The  hand 
of  their  own  day  is  against  them.  Each 
generation  crucifies  its  saviours.  It 
will  be  so  in  Russia.  So  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  inevitable;  but  just  as  inev- 
itably, the  cause  of  the  people  will  move 
onward  to  greater  freedom;  which  means 
greater  justice.  For  the  earth  is  the  in- 
heritance of  all,  not  of  a  few;  and  what 
enables  the  many,  by  their  own  efforts,  to 
better  their  lot,  to  control  their  lives  and 
to  taste  a  just  share  of  their  own  labor, 
that  thing  ought  to  be  and  will  be. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    SENATOESHIP. 


Oregon  is  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
man  as  Senator  Gearin  selected  to  fill  the 
place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Mitchell.  Senator  Gearin  is  an  honest 
gentleman,  with  the  tact  which  is  born  of 
kindness;  a  cultured  man,  an  eloquent  or- 
ator, a  good  lawyer,  a  good  democrat,  a 


good  Catholic ;  and  this  last  means  much, 
for  the  Catholic  Church  makes  its  religion 
effective.  The  discipline  of  the  church  is 
Christianity,  and  to  be  a  Catholic  in  good 
standing  is  a  certificate  of  integrity,  de- 
cency and  charity. 


SENATOR    MITCHELL. 


De  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum  is  a  kindly 
maxim,  and  shows  that  the  Roman  pagans 
had  some  of  that  Christian  charity  which 
is  so  rare  among  Christians.  The  dead  are 
through  with  this  life,  and,  they  being  no 
longer  actors  on  the  scene,  it  is  generally 
useless  and  unkind  to  assail  these  silent 
ones.  But  this  life  is  not  through  with 
the  dead;  for  the  influence  of  a  man's  life 
lives  after  .him,  for  evil  as  well  as  for 
good.  We  ought  to  hold  up  to  the  living 
the  admirable  character    of    the    worthy 


man,  and  we  may  point  in  warning  to  the 
errors  of  one  not  so  worthy.  To  say  noth- 
ing but  good  of  the  dead  means  to  forego 
all  malice,  all  petty  jealousies,  all  useless 
criticisms,  and  to  be  kind  to  all  faults. 
This  also  might  well  be  said :  "Say  of  the 
living  nothing  unless  you  can  speak  well  of 
them."  It  is  as  true  of  the  living  as  of 
the  dead  that  we  should  be  slow  to  assail, 
and  it  is  as  true  of  the  dead  as  of  the  living 
that  their  character  is  to  be  freely  spoken 
of,    in    order    to   help    others.      Senator 
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Mitchell  was  for  many  years  a  public  and  a 
prominent  man,  therefore  it  seems  to  me 
right  that  we  should  discuss  his  character, 
not  in  malice,  but  to  the  end  that  the  truth 
may  be  seen,  that  the  award  may  be  just. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Senator  Mitchell 
was  an  obliging  man,  ready  to  do  his  ut- 
most to  help  all  who  asked  his  aid;  that 
his  constant  need  of  money  was  because, 
when  he  had  it,  it  was  freely  at  the  service 
of  the  needy.  And  certainly  he  did  have 
such  hold  upon  the  affections  of  very  many 
of  the  plain  people  as  cannot  be  explained 
by  mere  political  craftinesss.  He  must  have 
had  many  human,  humane  and  sympa- 
thetic qualities,  which  those  who  knew  him 
felt.  For  many  years  he  held  many  people 
tied  to  him  by  affection  and  gratitude.  But 
I  think  he  was  lacking  in  moral  courage 
and  in  any  strong,  unselfish  moral  prin- 
ciple; he  was  not  the  man  to  do  the  thing 
which  he  felt  to  be  right  and  go  down  to 
hell  with  it.  In  fact,  the  righteousness 
of  a  thing  was  never  so  important  to  him 
as  whether  he  could  succeed  with  it  or 
not.  He  sought  personal  preferment  al- 
ways, and  to  that  end  sought  popularity. 
He  took  his  principles  from  his  party  plat- 
form, year  by  year,  and  kept  his  eye  on 
the  winning  card  for  the  hour,  rather  than 
on  any  moral  and  mental  conviction.  Per- 
haps the  same  political  result  would  have 
arrived  in  Oregon  without  him ;  but  begin- 
ning with  his  early  manhood,  in  the  Ben 


Holladay  regime,  he  started  a  school  of 
politics  and  trained  his  pupils  in  it,  which 
had  only  one  precept,  "Succeed !  Never 
mind  the  means;  only  win."  The  use  of 
money  at  elections,  the  purchase  of  leg- 
islators, trade  and  traffic  in  offices,  swap- 
ping of  votes,  and  deals  and  combines,  all 
the  venal  side  of  politics  as  a  business, 
and  a  dirty  business,  got  from  him  not  re- 
buke but  encouragement.  The  voters'  sa- 
cred rights  were  not  sacred  to  him.  To 
him  it  was  a  game  in  which  repeating 
votes,  stuffing  ballots  and  altering  returns 
were  tricks  of  the  game,  to  be  used  when 
necessary.  Principle  was  never  consid- 
ered, and  the  ruling  thought  was  "I  must 
win,  by  fair  means  or  foul."  OflBces  re- 
garded not  as  trusts  but  as  "plums,"  and 
money  the  beginning,  the  means  and  the 
end.  Under  his  guidance  this  became 
Oregon's  school  of  politics ;  none  other  was 
known,  and  in  time  the  men  whom  he  had 
bred  to  this  unprincipled  warfare  turned 
his  teachings  against  him.  His  letter  to 
his  partner,  Judge  Tanner,  slyly  coaching 
him  how  to  commit  perjury,  indicates  the 
man.  A  lack  of  any  controlling  and  self- 
denying  principle  was,  I  think,  this  dead 
man's  weakness,  and  if  his  tombstone  can 
be  made  a  solemn  warning  to  young  citi- 
zens, it  is  just  that  it  should  be — Respect 
for  his  kindliness,  pity  for  his  bitter,  dis- 
honored old  age,  but  judgment  against  him 
that  he  poisoned  the  commonwealth. 


STATUTORY  CRIME. 


There  is  a  great  lack  of  proportion,  or, 
as  I  may  say,  of  perspective,  in  the  com- 
mon view  of  the  offense  of  which  Senator 
Mitchell  was  convicted;  which,  in  brief, 
was  taking  money,  contrary  to  the  stat- 
ute, for  his  services  in  behalf  of  individ- 
uals, before  the  Interior  Department.  It 
was  an  offense  not  so  grave  as  stealing  or 
perjury;  not  so  vital  as  what  is  going  on 
every  day  in  the  senate.  Most  undoubtedly 
a  senator,  of  all  men,  should  obey  the  law. 
Most  undoubtedly  senators  should  not  be- 
come more  agents  or  attorneys  to  look 
after  private  interests  for  pay.  But  most 
undoubtedly  they  had  done  so  for  many 
years  before  the  law  was  passed ;  and,  were 
it  not  for  the  law,  the  matter  would  still 
be  left  to  their  own  sense  of  honor  and  of 
the  fitness  of  things.  In  short,  to  take 
pay  for  this  service  was  no  crime  till  the 
law  made  it  so.     It  then  became  and  now 


is  a  statutory  crime,  which  vanishes  as  a 
crime  the  moment  the  statute  is  repealed. 
But  what  does  not  vanish  and  cannot  van- 
ish is  the  inherent  impropriety  in  a  pub- 
lic servant  clothed  with  public  responsi- 
bility bartering  to  private  clients,  for  pay, 
all  the  great  influence  which  his  position 
gives  him.  That  congressmen  did  not  see 
this  impropriety  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  a  law  was  necessary  to  put  that  fear 
into  their  hearts,  which  honor  could  not. 
But  the  law,  though  it  creates  the  crime, 
does  not  make  the  impropriety — that  is 
self-existent.  Yet  the  senate,  which  re- 
fused to  notice  the  death  of  its  dishonored 
member,  is  mainly  composed  of  men  sent 
to  the  senate  through  the  manipulation  of 
legislatures  to  watch  over  the  special  in- 
terests of  special  clients.  It  is  largely  com- 
posed of  men  under  the  pay,  direct  or  in- 
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direct,  of  these  special  interests,  and  it 
has  a  due  proportion  of  members  who 
have  bought  their  seats  with  the  money 
of  these  special  interests,  and  solely  for 
their  benefit. 

There  is  manifestly  more  impropriety 
in  this  than  for  a  senator  to  appear  before 


a  department,  under  the  pay  of  one  of 
these  interests;  but  it  will  take  a  law  to 
make  senators  see  this  impropriety,  which 
nevertheless  is  inherent  and  now  exists. 
That  law  can  only  be  passed  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  as  one  article  of  it  they 
must  elect  their  own  senators. 


SHOULD  THE  PEOPLE  RULE? 


Legislatures  find  it  to  their  profit  to  dis- 
regard the  senatorial  nominations  by  the 
people,  and  they  will  do  so  Just  as  long  as 
they  can  find  an  excuse  and  the  people 
will  stand  it.  One  way  to  give  a  pretext 
is  for  the  people  to  scatter  their  votes  over 
several  candidates,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said 
any  one  had  a  majority  of  the  people  be- 
hind him.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  for  this  coming  contest  each  party 
will  select  its  very  best  man,  so  that  equal 
or  superior  candidates  will  not  take  the 
field. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  first 
time  advantage  was  taken  of  this  law  of 
senatorial    nomination   by    popular   vote. 


there  was  the  feeling  that  the  republican 
candidate  did  not  truly  represent  the 
choice  of  the  republicans  of  the  state,  but 
was  in  a  sense  self-nominated,  and  that 
the  votes  for  him  were  not  sincere  but 
were  given  as  part  of  a  game  of  factional 
politics.  For  these  reasons  the  successful 
candidate,  a  republican,  was  not  taken  se- 
riously by  a  republican  legislature,  and 
that  election  failed  to  establish  a  precedent. 
Therefore,  it  is  doubly  to  be  hoped  that 
this  time  the  candidates  will  represent  the 
earnest  wish  of  the  voters  and  that  the 
legislature  will  be  made  to  feel  this  ear- 
nestness. 


GOOD  OHAEACTER  THE  ONLY  REAL  SUCCESS. 


The  human  machine  is  subtle  and  mys- 
terious beyond  all  understanding.  We 
recognize  the  influences  of  heredity  and 
environment,  yet  no  man  ought  to  admit 
that  he  is  so  beset  with  mortal  weaknesses 
that  he  cannot,  by  a  struggle,  become  mas- 
ter of  himself. 

Therefore  I  would  say  to  young  men, 
those  saplings  of  the  forest,  who  have  all 
their  branches  yet  to  put  forth,  and  all  un- 
guessed  the  fruit  they  will  bear:  There  is 
one  very  high  office  you  can  surely  reach. 
You  probably  will  never  be  President  of 
the  United  States;  you  may  not  ever  be- 
come a  governor,  a  senator,  a  judge;  you 
may  fail  to  reach  high  rank  in  your  trade, 
business  or  profession;  all  the  honors  of 
the  world  may  pass  you  by;  but  you  can 
become  the  chancellor  in  the  court  of  your 
own  conscience,  the  president  of  the  world 
which  lies  within  you,  the  maker  of  your 
own  character.  It  is  you  and  you  alone 
who  can  hand  yourself  a  daily  certificate 
of  right  thinking  and  right  doing.  No 
one  but  yourself  can  build  your  character. 
Not  all  thfe  conventions  or  corporations  or 
elections  of  a  lifetime  can  give  you  good 
character,  if  you  have  not  given  it  to  your- 
self, and  if  you  have  bestowed  upon  your- 


self this  immortal  mantle,  not  thieves  or 
powers  or  enemies  can  rob  you  qi  it.  It  is 
the  one  secure  and  shining  thing;  a  com- 
fort in  all  failure  and  neglect,  and  a  power 
felt  and  respected  by  the  greatest,  be  they 
great  in  goodness  or  great  in  wickedness. 
The  humblest  can  grace  himself  with  this, 
the  finest  of  all  ornaments.  And  he  who 
can  say  with  a  sincere  heart:  I  have  well 
tried  to  think  rightly  and  to  do  rightly,  to 
love  truth  and  aid  justice,  to  be  honest 
nor  break  any  trust,  to  be  brave  and  speak 
boldly  my  true  thought,  to  allow  others  to 
think  and  do  as  freely  as  I  myself  wish  to, 
to  pity  the  sinner  as  a  weaker  brother,  to 
comfort  the  needy  and  distressed,  to  battle 
fearlessly  without  sordid  or  cunning 
thought  for  self,  and  to  help  lift  all  men 
a  little  higher;  though  he  be  humble  and 
obscure  and  a  failure  in  the  world,  yet  has 
he  won  an  honor  greater  than  senates  can 
give,  and  a  monument,  though  it  be  not  of 
stone.  For  the  one  enduring  jewel  which 
cannot  be  obscured  and  which  shines  in 
death  as  in  life,  indestructible  and  im- 
mortal, is  Good  Character.  None  but  our- 
selves can  bestow  it,  and  none  but  our-, 
selves  can  take  it  away. 


EDITORIAL 


"  Russia  s  Duplicity" 


N"  the  fifth  of  last  Sep- 
tember when  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  Eussia 
and  Japan  was  signed 
at  Portsmouth,  an  arti- 
cle under  the  title  of 
"R  u  s  s  i  a's  Duplicity" 
was  turned  into  this  magazine  by  William 
H.  Galvani,  and  printed  in  the  October 
issue,  which  pointed  out  that  a  secret 
agreement  must  have  been  made  by  Eus- 
sia to  pay  Japan  a  war  indemnity.  Mr. 
Galvani  judged  that  Japan  would  not 
otherwise  have  concluded  peace.  Mr.  Gal- 
vani said  in  part:  "Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  when  all  the  terms  of  peace 
submitted  by  the  Japanese  but  that  of 
indemnity  were  fully  agreed  upon  by  the 
Eussian  envoy,  even  then  peace  was  as 
far  away  as  ever,  and  it  was  only  after  a 
secret  conference  between  Mr.  Witte  and 
Baron  Komura,  lasting  a  whole  hour, 
while  their  assistants  and  secretaries 
were  waiting  in  an  adjoining  room,  that 
Mr.  Witte  managed  to  emerge  with  his- 
message  of  peace.  Surely  the  Japanese, 
as  the  victors,  had  nothing  in  the  way  of 
terms  of  peace  that  required  any  secrecy. 
Not  so  with  Eussia.  The  mournful  croc- 
odile, having  discovered  its  amour  propre 
in  serious  danger,  after  repeated  declara- 
tions, 'not  an  inch  of  territory  or  a  ko- 
peck of  indemnity,'  found  itself  con- 
fronted by  the  alternative  of  either  pay- 
ing in  hard  cash  for  its  Manchurian  ad- 
venture,  or   of   fighting  it   out.     Unable 


to  carry  on  the  struggle,  it  finally  secured 
the  consent  of  the  Japanese  envoj-s  to  a 
secret  conference  where  a  quid  pro  quo 
was  definitely  arranged  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Baron  Komura." 

Certain  occurrences  of  recent  date 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Galvani  in  expressing  the  belief  that  Eus- 
sia had  paid  Japan  a  secret  indemnity, 
had  "scooped"  the  world.  In  the  As- 
sociated Press  dispatch  from  Eussia,  of 
January  13,  regarding  the  Russian  budget, 
there  is  the  following  paragraph :  "Ex- 
clusive of  loans  being  negotiated  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  of  1006,  the  war  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  tlie  (annual)  interest 
charges  $311,500,000.  No  details  are 
given  of  the  lump  sum  of  $202,500,000 
allotted  for  the  liquidation  of  war  ex- 
penses." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  her  war 
operation,  Eussia  constantly  borrowed  the 
necessary  money,  and  to  this  is  due  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  annual  interest. 
The  only  possible  "liquidation  of  war  ex- 
penses" which  Eussia  may  have  now  to 
meet  must  be  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
demnity agreed  upon  in  a  secret  treaty. 
No  other  explanation  is  possible.  And 
what  adds  to  this  view  is  the  fact  that 
Japan  announces  a  contemplated  distri- 
bution of  many  millions  of  dollars  aa 
prize  money  to  her  victorious  soldiers. 
These  facts  would  lead  to  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Galvani  was  riglit  in  his  conjecture, 
and  that  Eussia  paid  Japan  a  secret  in- 
demnity. 
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The  VALUE-GIVING   QUALITIES   OF 
PASADENA  REAL  ESTATE 

By   C.   D.   Daggett 


HE  story  of  Pasadena 
real  estate  is  a  history 
of  the  rapid  develop- 
iiient  of  a  once  dry  and 
forbidding  desert  -  like 
country  into  one  of  the 
most  strikingly  beauti- 
ful home  cities  in  California.  The  first- 
comers,  largely  from  the  state  of  In- 
diana, purchased  a  tract  of  mesa-land  and 
converted  it  into  orchard  or  ranch-land 
for  the  purpose  of  growing  citrus  and 
other  fruits.  They  developed  a  supply  of 
water  in  the  near-by  mountains,  built 
themselves  homes  and  planted  their  or- 
chards. In  a  few  years  the  striking  love- 
liness of  the  location  and  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  climate  as  well  as  the  accessi- 
bility to  Los  Angeles  and  to  both  sea  and 
mountains  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure, 
attracted  an  army  of  tourists  from  the 
East.  Almost  as  if  by  magic  streets  were 
laid  out.  Land  was  subdivided  and  sold 
and  a  strong,  healthy,  young  home-city 
was  on  the  way  to  a  future  that  meant 
far  more  than  the  most  sanguine  dreamed 
of  at  this  time.  Of  course,  the  real  es- 
tate market  had  its  ups  and  downs,  its 
periods  of  activity  and  periods  of  rest. 
Even  a  rose  in  California  must  rest  for 
a  while  during  the  year  to  recuperate  for 
a  fresh  flood  of  bloom. 


The  market  value  of  real  estate  is  pri- 
marilv  due  to  several  causes.  Among  the 
most  common  are  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  soil  or  what  is  in  or  on  the  land; 
its  rental  value;  and  its  desirability  as  a 
place  of  residence.  Its  speculative  or  fu- 
ture value  is  due  to  the  opinions  held  as  to 
the  probable  increase  of  the  market  value 
that  may  result  from  the  growth  of  the 
community  or  to  a  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  real  estate  to  a  higher  or  more 
valuable  class. 

The  first  applies  largely  to  ranch-prop- 
erty, timber,  mineral  and  water-bearing 
land. 

The  second  depends  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  property  to  produce  an  income 
above  the  expense  of  maintenance,  and  ap- 
plies largely  to  business  property. 

The  third  condition  of  the  market  value 
is  different  from  the  others,  generally  less 
easily  estimated  and  is  largely  determined 
by  the  aggregate  character  of  the  people 
living  in  a  particular  locality. 

While  there  is  a  large  acreage  of  pro- 
ductive ranch-land  reaching  in  almost 
every  direction  from  Pasadena,  it  does 
not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
article. 

BUSINESS  PROPERTY  OF  PERMANENT  VALUE 

The  business  section  of  Pasadena,  rep- 
resenting a  market  value  of  approximately 
$12,000,000  and  constantly  increasing  in 
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area  and  value,  is  of  great  importance  and 
is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  to  a 
great  extent  that  affect  the  same  kind  of 
property  in  other  cities.  The  retail  business 
of  Pasadena  is  not  unusually  extensive, 
but  of  a  very  high  class.  The  merchants 
themselves  are  people  of  the  highest  in- 
telligence and  the  merchandise  offered  is  of 
a  metropolitan  character  as  to  its  quality, 
especially  in  those  branches  that  include 
things  artistic,  ornamental  and  aesthetic. 
Some  of  the  art  stores  will  stand  compari- 
son with  the  finest  in  the  United  States, 
in  fact  they  are  museums  of  Oriental  and 
European  art.  During  the  last  two  years 
the  retail  business  has  spread  out  in  a 
marked  degree  and  new  firms  have  estab- 
lished themselves  with  large  stocks  of 
goods.  This  is  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
older  parts  of  the  business  section  have 
largely  increased  in  value,  and  streets 
that  were  available  but  not  established  as 
business  streets  have  acquired  a  perma- 
nent character  that  fixes  the  property  as 
business  property  for  all  time.  Business 
property  runs  from  two  hundred  dollars 
to  one  thousand  dollars  per  foot.  Some  of 
it  has  increased  from  seventy-five  dollars 
or  one  hundred  dollars  to    five    hundred 


dollars  and  six  hundred  dollars  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  This  is  legitimate- 
ly due  to  the  fact  above  stated,  that  the 
property  has  passed  the  stage  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  its  future  and  become  estab- 
lished in  character,  and  is  in  no  sense 
due  to  a  boom  or  inflated  condition  of 
the  market.  Property  that  has  been  va- 
cant for  years  or  poorly  improved  will  ad- 
vance rapidly  as  soon  as  it  is  demon- 
strated that  large  and  substantial  build- 
ings erected  upon  it  readily  find  tenants 
at  a  rental  profitable  to  the  owner. 

But  with  all  its  large  and  growing  mer- 
cantile business,  and  its  five  banks  with 
$6,750,000  deposits,  its  magnificent  hotels 
with  capacities  for  3000  guests,  and  other 
large  business  interests,  these  things  are 
not  her  chief  source  of  development. 

QUEEN    OF    HOME    CITIES. 

Pasadena  is  distinctively  a  city  of 
homes,  homes  of  people  of  culture,  educa- 
tion and  wealth — a  magnificent  aggrega- 
tion of  the  highest  types  of  American  civ- 
ilization. This  is  due  primarily  to  its  in- 
comparable all-the-year-around  climate, 
to  the  purity  of  air  and  water  and  charm 
of  location.  Its  proximity  to  Los  An- 
geles, the  wonderful  metropolis     of    the 
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southwest  being  distant  only  thirty-three 
minutes  in  time  and  ten  cents  in  money, 
is  also  an  important  factor.  If  one  de- 
sires a  plunge  in  the  ocean,  or  sojourn  in 
comfort  above  the  clouds,  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  an  hour  or  two  and  a  dollar  or  two. 
These  attractions,  together  with  others, 
have  located  the  homes  of  at  least  twenty 
thousand  people,  who  have  established  a 
competent,  sanitary  sewer  system;  beau- 
tiful, well-kept  streets;  an  ample  supply 
of  pure  mountain  water;  societies  de- 
voted to  art,  music,  literature,  culture  and 
improvement  in  all  the  higher  fields  of 
human  activity;  thousands  of  homes 
ranging  in  cost  from  $3000  to  $100,000, 
each  architecturally  attractive,  with  beau- 
tiful surroundings,  and  not  a  lightning- 
rod  or  cyclone-insurance  policy  to  cast  a 
shadow  upon  the  happiness  of  the  occu- 
pants. 

"no  saloon"  keystone. 

These  people  constructed  a  special  city 
charter  for  themselves,  with  a  keystone 
marked  "No  Saloon,"  that  can  never  be 
shattered.  They  stand  for  the  higher  and 
better  civic  and  social  life  and  are  ready 
to  rise  in  wrath  against  a  suggestion  of 
the  taint  of  common  deviltry  and  cussed- 
ness.  These  are  the  things  that  give  value 
to  Pasadena  real  estate.     They  are  things 
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The    store    of    Shaper    Brothers,    Pasadena. 

that  are  sure  to  make  its  increase  in  value 
rapid. 

When  a  man  locates  his  family,  estab- 
lishes his  hearth-stone,  he  wants  the  best 
for  his  wife  and  children.  Environment 
as  an  educational  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  is  all-important,  and 
good  people  are  willing  and  eager  to  pay 
for  it.  But  with  all  these  inducements  to 
lead  people  to  purchase,  real  estate  in  Pas- 
adena is  low  in  price,  below  the  normal 
value  that  should  come  with  what  it  brings 
to  the  purchaser.  A  home  in  Pasadena 
commands  every  advantage  of  the  most 
advanced  eastern  city :  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, telephone,  telegraph  and  express 
service  that  is  unexcelled;  as  fine  a  sys- 
tem of  public  transportation  as  exists; 
United  States  mail  accurately  managed 
and  frequently  delivered;  water,  gas  and 
electricity  at  low  rates;  well-kept  streets 
and  cement  sidewalks;  and  a  climate  that 
is  unexcelled. 

The  best  distinctively  residence  prop- 
erty has  not  reached  over  ninety  to  one 
hundred  dollars  per  foot.  It  should  sell 
from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  dollars 
and  will  before  long.  Pasadena  is  still 
young,  at  the  beginning  of  her  history. 
She  is  well  equipped  for  the  future.  There 
is  practically  no  limit  to  her  development 
as  a  residence  city.  She  draws  her  people 
from  not  only  the  so-called  East,  but  from 
the  whole  continent  of  North  America. 
Today  the  residence  property  is  abnor- 
mally low  in  price  as  compared  with  that 
of  similar  places  which  have  not  as  much 
to  offer. 

"boomers"  good  prophets. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  "Boom"  of  1885-6  and  7,  had  not 
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SO  much  been  written  about  it.  The  old 
boomers  were  not  fools.  Their  most  san- 
guine anticipations  have  been  far  more 
than  realized.  They  were  not  poor 
prophets  after  all.  Pasadena  stands  today 
the  queen  among  the  residence  cities  of 
the  land.  Compare  her  as  you  will  with 
others,  and  she  can  stand  the  closest  in- 
vestigation. No  city  is  more  emphatically 
an  American  community.  No  community 
has  a  higher  average  of  education,  culture, 
ability  and  wealth.  Her  people  include 
the  best  from  all  over  the  land.  Others 
of  the  same  sort  are  constantly  coming. 
With  all  this  established  aggregation  of 
high  citizenship  and  the  unavoidable  im- 
petus resulting,  who  dare  place  limitations 
upon  her  growth  or  the  advancement  in 
the  value  of  her  real  estate?  Pasadena 
will  eventually  be  the  center  of  art, 
science,  literature  and  wealth  in  the  land. 

A  CITY  OP  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Pasadena  is  an  ideal  spot  for  young,  en- 
terprising business  men.  Such  splendid 
business  firms  as  B.  0.  Kendall  &  Co.  and 
Wm.  R.  Statts  &  Co.,  represent  a  growth 


of  what  may  be  expected  through  Pasa- 
dena opportunity.  Among  the  younger 
men,  few  firms  have  grown  so  rapidly  and 
successfully  as  the  Frank  C.  Piatt  In- 
vestment Company,  and  the  Citizens' 
Eealty  Company.  The  latter  company  is 
a  corporation  of  enterprising  business 
men  from  the  East,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
former  well-known  firm  of  Ealph  E. 
Pearce.  Mr.  Pearce  (the  president  of  the 
company)  is  one  of  the  youngest  and  most 
successful  business  men  of  Pasadena. 

Here  is  a  city  of  homes  and  opportuni- 
.ties,  par  excellence,  to  delight  the  senses 
and  feast  the  imagination,  where  the  old 
may  dream  out  their  latter  days  in  rest- 
ful comfort,  basking  in  God's  sunshine, 
and  where  the  young  may  find  inspira- 
tion in  those  conditions  which  should 
evolve  an  ideal  people,  better  in  brawn 
and  better  in  mental  fibre. 

Such  environments  must  eventually  per- 
fect a  splendid  type  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  begotten  by  the  potent  ener- 
gies which  come  from  nature's  most  per- 
fect conditions. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROSPECTS  OF 

PASADENA 


By  Theod 


eodore 


Cole 


3  HE  factors  that  cannot 
be  tabulated  are  the  most 
important  in  estimat- 
ing the  advantages  of  a 
city  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. Location,  health- 
fulness,  rate  of  growth 
in  population,  character  and  value  of  im- 
provements and  amount  of  taxable  prop- 
erty, may  be  cited  as  evidences  of  pre- 
eminence; but  if  the  background  of  the 
picture  thus  presented  should  be  discol- 
ored by  dark  shadows  upon  the  civic 
name  of  the  community,  statistics  would 
not  cover  up  the  blot.  The  spirit  of  its 
people  is  the  key  to  the  true  worth  of  a 
city.  The  atmosphere  in  which  they  live, 
and  in  which  others  are  invited  to  live, 
is  the  vital  thing. 

Those  who  have  sought  ideal  conditions 
of  living — conditions  that  satisfy  the  de- 
sire for  health  and  comfort  and  minister 
to  the  manifold  needs  of  mind  and  body — 
have  peopled  Pasadena  in  augmenting 
numbers,  so  that  today  it  is  strictly  true 


to  say  that  no  Pacific  Coast  city  is  more 
widely  or  more  favorably  known  for  all 
that  is  implied  by  these  requirements. 

BEST    NONE    TOO    GOOD. 

Again  the  location  of  the  city  and  other 
fortuitous  circumstances  have  combined  to 
draw  to  it  the  attention  of  individuals  and 
organizations  interested  in  education,,  in 
scientific  pursuits,  in  art,  in  music. 

So  far  as  public  education  is  concerned, 
it  may  almost  go  without  saying  that 
nothing  but  the  best  would  satisfy  men 
and  women  standing  so  exceptionally  high 
in  repute  as  exemplars  of  good  citizenship 
as  do  those  of  Pasadena.  The  visible  evi- 
dences of  this  demand  may  be  noted  in  the 
number  and  appearance  of  our  public 
school  buildings — a  noble  high  school  and 
grade  buildings  and  kindergartens.  These, 
finely  equipped  and  maintained  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $100,000  a  year,  are  inadequate 
to  accommodate  the  four  thousand  pupils 
this  year  under  their  roofs,  and  two  other 
large  buildings  are  being  planned. 
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It  is  significant  that  it  is  a  need  which 
receives  first  attention  at  the  hands  of  resi- 
dents. They  are  willing  to  be  taxed  for 
educational  advantages,  and  their  pride 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  is  not  ref- 
erable to  the  structures  and  equipment 
only,  but  to  the  more  essential  factors  of 
education  to  be  found  in  competent  teach- 
ers, in  an  enlightened  curriculum  of  studv, 
in  a  spirit  of  progressiveness  and  fore- 
mindedness.  Parents  bringing  their  fam- 
ilies here  from  the  New  Eneland  states, 
from  those  of  the  Middle  West,  or  from 
any  other  section,  seldom  find  cause  to 
compare  our  schools  unfavorably  with 
those  left  behind. 

The  insistent  demand  for  high  educa- 
tional standards  in  the  "Athens  of  Cali- 
fornia" has  naturally  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  of  learning  other 
than  the  public  schools.  Largest  and  most 
important  of  these  is  Throop  Polytechnic 
Institute,  which  is  the  chief  exponent  in 
the  Pacific  states  of  the  manual  training 
idea  in  educational  methods.  During  the 
fourteen  years  of  its  existence  results  have 
shown  the  wisdom  of  its  founder  in  com- 
bining practical  hand- work  with  purely 
mental  study.     Today  Throop  Institute, 


with  its  laboratories,  its  shops,  its  build- 
ings adapted  to  the  needs  of  its  seven  de- 
partments— Elementary,  Grammar,  Aca- 
demic, Normal,  Collegiate,  Art  and  Com- 
mercial— and  its  carefully-elaborated  sys- 
tem of  mind  and  manual  training  is 
thronged  by  five  hundred  pupils  of  both 
sexes  from  many  localities. 

It  is  in  the  reception  and  support  of 
such  institutions  as  Throop  that  there  is 
seen  the  prevalence  of  a  civic  spirit  that 
is  cognizant  of  what  conduces  to  the  high- 
est welfare  of  a  community.  Other  schools 
of  a  special  class  have  correspondingly 
fiourished. 

Miss  Orion's  Classical  School  for  Girls 
is  an  ideal  home  for  the  development  of 
higher  education.  Every  attention  is  given 
to  the  home  care  of  its  patrons.  This 
school  maintains  the  standard  required 
for  colleges.  Its  teachers  are  all  grad- 
uates of  Eastern  and  European  colleges. 
Frequent  trips  to  the  mountains,  and  all 
recognized  out-door  sports  for  ladies  are 
encouraged. 

FIT  LOCATION  FOR  WOMAN's  COLLEGE. 

The  thing  that  still  most  markedly  in- 
dicates the  trend  of  thought  and  effort 
among  the  people  of  Pasadena  is  the  pres- 
ent movement  for  founding  here  a  wom- 
an's college.  Such  an  institution  does  not 
exist  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but 
there  is  now  on  foot  a  carefully-planned 
and  systematic  undertaking  to  establish 
one  in  Pasadena.  By  common  consent, 
and  by  the  formal  action  of  a  committee 
apointed  to  decide  between  competing  lo- 
calities, this  city  has  been  selected  for  the 
site  of  such  an  institution,  and  land  has 
been  pledged  for  the  purpose.  The  decision 
means  not  only  that  scenic  surroundings, 
healthful  conditions,  railroad  connections, 
and  the  many  facilities  and  conveniences 
which  have  been  considered  in  solving  a 
problem  like  this  of  the  location  of  the 
contemplated  woman's  college,  but  that 
what  has  already  been  achieved  here  on 
educational  lines  constitutes  a  guaranty 
for  the  future  of  the  college. 

With  but  a  passing  glance  at  the  costly 
and  beautiful  library  supported  as  a  free 
institution  by  Pasadena's  tax-payers,  let 
it  be  considered  how  powerful  an  educa- 
tive force  it  has  now  become.  It  is  fitting 
that  in  the  hey-day  of  the  library's  in- 
fluence such  an  institution  as  the  woman's 
college  should  be  established. 
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The  Mt.  Wilson  astrophystdal  observa- 
tory, with  its  mechanical  branch  within 
the  city,  is  a  most  important  addition  to 
the  creditable  list  of  Pasadena's  agencies 
for  increasing  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  bettering  mankind.  Its  work  has 
already  become  world-famed  and  it  seems 
destined  to  stand  as  the  foremost  observa- 
tory among  all  those  whose  special  field  is 
celestial  photography  and  the  study  of  the 
sun.  The  millions  of  Mr.  Carnegie  are 
behind  it,  and  the  fertile  brain  and  un- 
quenchable enthusiasm  of  Professor  Hale 
are  devoted  with  a  single  purpose  to  its 
operation  and  upbuilding. 

MECCA  FOR  ARTISTS. 

The  location  of  the  city  within  the 
shadow  of  a  noble  mountain  range,  em- 


bowered in  trees,  and  near  the  sea,  with 
its  islands  and  picturesque  coast  line,  is 
a  circumstance  potent  to  draw  hither  stu- 
dents and  devotees  of  the  brush.  Add  the 
charm  of  our  climate,  and  the  heightening 
by  cultivation  of  natural  scenic  loveliness 
matched  by  few  spots  elsewhere,  and  the 
attraction  for  artists  is  fully  explained. 
It  is  the  land  of  out-of-doors;  the  artist 
makes  the  most  of  it. 

Recurring  to  the  opening  sentences  of 
this  article,  the  conclusive  claim  is  confi- 
dently made  that  the  general  standard  of 
intelligence  among  its  people  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  their  interest  in  everything  that 
tends  to  make  the  city  desirable  have  been 
so  amply  shown  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  security  of  Pasadena's  reputation  as 
the  finest  residence  city  on  the  Pacific 
Slope. 
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FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS  OF 
PASADENA 

By  D.   W.    Coolidge 
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C  E  N  I  C  environment, 
splendid  schools  and 
churches,  cement-curbed, 
asphalt-paved  and  oiled 
streets,  over  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  cement 
sidewalks,  palatial  as 
well  as  the  uniformly  attractive  small 
homes,  are  features  of  Pasadena  that  ap- 
peal to  the  home-seeker;  'but  without  a 
question  the  thing  that  most  impresses 
him  is  the  wealth  of  flowers  and  semi- 
tropic  vegetation  that  greets  him  on  every 
hand. 

A  not  uncommon  expression,  heard  ev- 
ery day,  is  that  "Pasadena  is  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  country."  I  am  sure 
that  this  burst  of  enthusiasm  is  caused 
principally  by  the  abundant  greenery  and 
flowers. 

Colonel  Miles,  a  brother  of  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  at  a  public  gathering  in 


Pasadena,  used  these  words:  "T  have 
visited  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
Union,  and  have  traveled  in  many  foreign 
countries,  but  in  no  place  have  I  seen  the 
variety  of  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  that  I 
saw  in  Pasadena  today." 

Climatic  conditions  have,  no  doubt,  been 
responsible  for  this,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  Pasadena  has  been  fortunate  in  se- 
curing as  early  residents  men  and  women 
with  an  innate  love  of  plants. 

Here,  side  by  side,  can  be  grown  in  the 
open  the  apple  and  the  orange,  the  plum 
and  the  pomegranate,  the  loquat,  guava, 
citron,  lemon,  peach,  pear,  apricot,  nec- 
tarine, fig,  English  walnut,  blackberry, 
strawberry,  loganberry,  raspberry  and 
grape  (both  the  American  and  foreign  va- 
rieties). 

Of  the  ornamental  evergreen  trees 
most  common  in  Pasadena,  I  might  men- 
tion over  twenty-flve  varieties  of  the 
acacia,  the  pepper,  grevelia,  magnolia, 
privet,  jacaranda,  camphor,  ten  or  more 
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varieties  of  eucalyptus,  cinnamon,  live 
oaks  and  more  than  twenty  varieties  of 
palms. 

The  gorgeous  poinsettia,  wiegandia,  tree 
cinneraria,  heliotrope,  lantana,  honey- 
suckle, geraniums,  of  perhaps  fifty  varie- 
ties, and  many  common  and  choice  flowers 
are  found  everywhere. 

It  was  a  wise  provision  of  the  founders 
of  Pasadena  in  laying  out  all  lots  a  depth 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
feet,  which  permits  of  the  buildings  being 
set  well  back  from  the  street,  admitting  a 
pleasing  stretch  of  greensward  which  is 
frequently  bordered  by  rose,  geranium  or 
oalla  lily  hedges.  The  strict  adherence  to 
a  uniform  building  line  has  added  much 
to  the  attractiveness  of  Pasadena. 


In  this  limited  article,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  give  a  full  description  of  the 
many  fruits  and  flowers  found  in  South- 
ern California,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  visited  here,  a  partial 
enumeration  and  description  will,  no 
doubt,  bo  of  interest. 

Following  the  course  of  the  calendar 
year  we  find  that  in  January,  oranges, 
lemons,  pomelos  or  grape  fruit,  citrons, 
guavas  and  strawberries  are  ripening. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  varieties 
of  the  orange,  biit  those  most  commonly 
cultivated  are  the  Washington  navel,  the 
Valencia,  the  Mediterranean  sweet,  the 
paper  rind  St.  Michael,  seedlings  and  a 
numerous  family  of  the  smaller  oranges 
known  as  Tangerines  or  Mandarins.  The 
smallest  of  the  orange  family  is  the  little 
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Japanese  Kumqviat,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  an  English  gooseberry  and  is  eaten 
skin  and  all.  It  is  also  used  for  making 
preserves  and  sweet  pickles. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  the 
lemon,  but  those  most  often  grown  are  the 
Lisbon  and  Eureka.  There  is  also  a  sweet 
lemon  that  is  raised  solely  as  a  novelty. 
It  is  sickeningly  sweet  and  no  one  cares  to 
eat  more  than  a  mouthful.  The  pomelo 
or  grape  fruit  is  a  large  acid  fruit  with 
a  touch  of  bitterness  that  is  quite  pleasing 
to  an  increasing  number  of  consumers. 

Citrons  are  overgrown  lemons  with 
scarcely  any  pulp  or  juice.  This  is  the 
fruit  from  which  all  of  the  commercial 
candied  article  is  prepared.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  belief  of  many,  who  suppose 
that  the  citron  of  commerce  is  prepared 
from  the  vegetable  citron. 

Guavas  begin  ripening  in  September 
and  continue  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit 
until  April.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
this  fruit ;  only  two  are  grown  here  to  any 
extent,  in  fact,  I  might  say  that  the  Cat- 
tley  or  strawberry  is  the  only  variety  cul- 
tivated. The  lemon  guava  is  a  larger  va- 
riety but  being  strictly  a  tropical  fruit  it 
is  grown  only  in  sheltered  localities  and  I 
doubt  if  there  are  fifty  trees  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pasadena. 

The  Cattley  or  strawberry  guava  is  a 
species  quite  hardy  with  beautiful  camelia- 
like  foliage,  evergreen,  and  producing  im- 
mense quantities  of  dark  red  or  chocolate- 
colored  fruits  of  delightful  flavor.  On  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  large  hard  seeds  it 
contains,  very  little  of  this  fruit  is  eaten 
fresh,  but  for  jellies  it  is  highly  esteemed. 

Strawberries  ripen  every  month  in  the 
year.  Sometimes  cold  nights  during  De- 
cember materially  restrict  the  output  in 
January,  but  it  is  strictly  true  that  straw- 
berries are  in  the  market  every  day  in  the 
year.  Today,  December  14th,  the  market 
is  liberally  supplied  with  fine  large  ber- 
ries. The  Excelsior  is  the  variety  that 
gives  the  best  results  from  winter  cultiva- 
tion. Luscious  red  raspberries  are  also 
in  the  market  today,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  be  obtiiinable  in  some  quan- 
tities in  January. 

In  February,  the  Navel  orange  is  at  its 
prime.  There  are  no  different  fruits  from 
those  mentioned  as  ripening  in  .)anuary. 

In  March,  we  get  the  loquat  or  Japanese 
plum,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  is 
one  of  our  prettiest  evergreen  trees.    The 


leaves  are  large,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  the  magnolia  but  without  the 
glossy  appearance  of  the  latter.  The  fruit 
is  grown  .in  clusters  of  three  to  a  dozen 
each.  These  clusters  are  oblong  in  shape, 
but  vary  greatly,  some  being  almost  per- 
fectly round,  while  others  are  pear  shape. 
Southern  California  can  lay  claim  to  hav- 
ing produced  the  best  varieties  yet  intro- 
duced into  the  country.  Mr.  Taft,  of 
Orange  county,  has  succeeded  in  his  ef- 
forts to  improve  this  desirable  fruit,  the 
Advance,  the  Premium  and  others  being 
his  creations.  The  variety  most  common 
in  the  markets  is  a  seedling.  Were  it  not 
for  the  very  large  seeds  and  undue  propor- 
tion of  skin  to  pulp,  the  loquat  would  be 
more  popular  as  a  fresh  fruit.  It  is  used 
most  largely  for  making  Jelly. 

During  April,  strawberries  become 
abundant;  blackberries  are  in  the  market, 
in  addition  to  the  others  already  men- 
tioned. 

In  May,  strawberries,  blackberries,  lo- 
ganberries and  oranges  are  abundant. 

June  ushers  in  tragedy  prunes  and 
many  varieties  of  plums,  peaches  and  Val- 
encia oranges.  The  latter  are  peculiar  in 
this  respect:  that,  although  ripe  in  June, 
they  will  hang  on  the  tree  for  a  year.  I 
have  at  this  time  a  Valencia  tree  upon 
which  are  oranges  that  were  ripe  in  June 
and  others  that  are  three-fourths  grown. 
An  erroneous  impression  prevailing  in  the 
minds  of  many  is  that  the  orange  tree  is 
in  blossom,  and  has  upon  it  half  grown 
and  fully  matured  fruit  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  orange,  but  it  is  of 
the  lemon.  The  orange  has  its  regular 
season  of  ripening  but  the  lemon  is  har- 
vested every  month  in  the  year. 

In  July  one  can  have  a  great  variety  of 
fruits.  Nearly  all  of  the  fruits  of  the 
year  are  with  us,  including  grapes. 

August  and  September  vary  only  in  va- 
rieties. 

Figs  and  grapes  are  abundant  in  Octo- 
ber. Pomegranates  also  come  into  market 
in  this  month. 

In  November  peaches  are  still  in  the 
market  as  well  as  many  of  the  fruits  here- 
tofore enumerated. 

In  December,  Japanese  persimmons  be- 
come abundant. 

A  number  of  tropic  and  semi-tropic 
fruits  of  great  excellence  can  be  grown  in 
sheltered  localities,  chief  of  which  is  the 
Cherimoya  or  custard  apple,  a  large  shrulv 
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by  tree,  bearing  delicious  fruit  from  one  to 
three  pounds  in  weight,  rough  and  scaly  on 
the  outside,  but  full  of  rich  custard. 

Perhaps  the  finest  of  the  new  semi- 
tropic  fruits  that  have  found  their  way  to 
California  are  the  Feijoa  Selowiana  from 
Uruguay.  The  fruit  resembles  the  guava 
in  sonic  respects  but  is  of  much  more  de- 
licious flavor  and  so  highly  aromatic  as  to 
fill  a  whole  room  with  fragrance  if  a  small 
box  of  the  fruit  be  placed  therein.  The 
seeds  of  the  Feijoa  are  as  small  as  straw- 
berry seeds,  and  in  this  respect  wholly  un- 
like the  guava,  which  contains  little  but 
seeds.  When  the  plants  can  be  obtained, 
the  Feijoa  will  surely  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  California  fruits.  Its  habit 
of  growth  is  that  of  a  shrub.  It  is  quite 
ornamental,  and  more  hardy  than  either 
the  orange  or  lemon. 

The  Aberia  Caffra,  or  Kai-Apple  of 
Natal  is  a  thorny  shrub  that  bears  rather 
large  fruits  that  can  be  converted  into  pre- 
serves. 

The  Avocado,  or  Alligator  Pear  is  really 
not  a  fruit,  but  a  vegetable  butter  that  is 
used  as  a  salad  and  very  highly  esteemed. 

While  speaking  of  these  fruits,  it 
might  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to 
know  how  they  sell  in  the  markets.  Cus- 
tard Apples,  which  are  seen  every  winter 
in  the  fruit  stands,  rarely  sell  for  less  than 
fifty  cents  each  and  yet  they  are  not  dif- 
ficult to  grow.  They  are  more  tender 
than  oranges,  but  are  successfully  grown 
in  many  parts  of  Southern  California.  I 
am  sure  that  if  they  were  grown  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  so  that  they  might  be 
sold  for  five  or  ten  cents,  the  demand 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

Alligator  pears  retail  at  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  cents  each,  which  price  pre- 
cludes a  large  consumption.  T  have  it  on 
reliable  authority  that  a  single  alligator 
pear  tree  in  Los  Angeles  produced  $85 
worth  of  fruit  in  a  single  season. 

Another  fruit,  or  rather  vegetable,  is  the 
Roselle,  an  annual  belonging  to  the  Hibis- 
cus family.  The  pods  are  used  for  mak- 
ing jelly  which  is  not  unlike  currant  jelly. 
The  Eoselle  is  easily  grown  by  planting 
the  seed  each  year. 

While  the  fruits  of  Southern  California 
are  peculiar  and  highly  interesting,  the 
flowers  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
are  of  equal  interest.  In  Pasadena  the 
vegetation  is  practically     all     evergreen. 
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save,  of  course,  the  deciduous  fruits, 
which  are  usually  relegated  to  the  back 
yard. 

Fuchsias  and  geraniums  up  to  the  sec- 
ond story  windows  are  not  uncommon 
sights  here.  Long  hedges  of  calla  lilies, 
Cherokee  and  other  roses,  lantana,  geran- 
iums and  heliotrope  greet  the  eye  at  near- 
ly every  turn.  Showy  begonias,  yellow 
and  red,  Tasconias  or  passion  flowers, 
Bougainvilleas,  Jasmines  and  Solanums 
cover  the  sides  of  buildings  and  fences 
everywhere.  Gorgeous  Poinsettias  and 
many  flowers  never  seen  in  the  North  or 
East  are  of  so  much  interest  to  the  new- 
comer that  he  invariably  falls  in  love  with 
the  country;  and  why  should  he  not? 


PASADENA,  THE  HOME  OF 
HEALTH 

By   George   E.   Attott,   M.   D. 


T  IS  a  pleasure  to  re- 
spond to  the  request  to 
tell  the  readers  of  The 
Pacific  Monthly  some- 
what of  the  health  con- 
ditions of  Pasadena  and 
of  its  advantages  for 
both  a  temporary  and  a  permanent  home. 
The  writer  well  remembers  his  anxiety 
to  obtain  accurate  and  reliable  data  in 
regard  to  Southern  California  when,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  he  was  planning  to  make 
it  his  permanent  residence,  and  he  is  glad 
to  make  some  statements  that  may  be  of 
interest  and  of  help  to  others  looking 
Westward. 

First,  let  me  frankly  state  that  many 
reports  of  our  Southland  are  overdrawn. 
Certain  advertisers  do  us  much  harm  in 
this  way,  and  tourists  and  others  come 


out  here  and  expect  to  realize  these  exag- 
gerated reports,  but  are  disappointed,  and 
return  home  dissatisfied,  and  tell  their 
friends  it  is  all  a  "California  j'arn."  If 
instead  of  this,  the  simple  truth,  or  less 
than  the  truth,  were  told,  even  then  East- 
ern people  would  hardly  believe  it;  yet 
they  would  come  and  find  everything  ex- 
actly, or  better,  than  had  been  represented, 
and  they  would  remain  staunch  friends 
of  our  wonderful  land  of  sunshine. 

Although  this  is  to  be  a  popular  rather 
than  a  scientific  article,  nevertheless  it  will 
be  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  give  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  fair  statement  of  the 
facts  observed,  after  a  residence  of  ten 
years  in  California,  seven  of  which  have 
been  in  Pasadena. 

If  the  reader  will  place  his  magazine  on 
the  table  so  that  its  back  shall  represent 
the  north,  the  open  edge,  south,  and  either 
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end,  east  and  west,  then  place  two  fingers 
under  the  northwest  comer,  it  will  slope 
gradually  from  north  to  south,  and  a  little 
less  so  from  west  to  east.  This  will  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  lay  of  the  land  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Pasadena  Val- 
ley, a  birdseye  view  of  which  accompanies 
this  article. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  this  gives  Pasa- 
dena, not  only  fine  surface  drainage,  but 
provides  an  opportunity  for  a  most  com- 
plete system  of  sewerage,  which  has  al- 
ready been  mapped  out  for  "Greater  Pasa- 
dena," and  over  sixty  miles  of  it  already 
constructed,  terminating  in  a  large  city 
farm  of  about  five  hundred  acres  in  ex- 
tent, several  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the 
city.  "The  Miller  Flush  Tank,"  which  is 
so  largely  used  by  most  American  cities, 
was  invented  in  Pasadena.  "Pasadena 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  completely 
sewered  cities  in  America." 

OUE  WATEE  SUPPLY. 

Most  of  the  water  used  by  Pasadena  is 
derived  from  tunnels  run  into  the  sides 
(5f  the  mountains.  This  gives  a  gravity 
flow,  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
practically  "The  water  never  sees  daylight 
from  tunnel  to  faucet." 

Some  of  the  water  is  also  derived  from 
wells  from  two  to  six  hundred  feet  deep. 
All  the  water  is  exceptionally  pure,  de- 
sirable and  abundant. 

The  water  companies  "bull  the  mar- 
ket" with  a  scare  of  limited  supply  of 
water,  but  the  subterranean  streams  go 
laughing  on,  ready  to  give  of  their  abun- 
dance to  human  energy  and  perseverance. 
"There  is  more  water  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Horatio,  than  is  dreamt  of  in  your  phi- 
losophy." 

UNDERGROUND    CLIMATE. 

The  homeseeker  must  remember  that 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  a 
healthful  home  is  the  subsoil  over  which 
he  lives.  There  is  often  more  climate  in 
the  earth  under  us,  than  in  the  air  above 
us.  As  climatologists,  we  should  study 
the  geological  formations,  much  more 
carefully  than  wind  currents  and  clouds. 
Water  underground  often  has  more  in- 
fluence on  humidity  than  clouds.  Some 
cities  of  the  United  States  are  located 
on  land  that  is  brim-full  of  water.  It  is 
impossible  to  dig  even  the  slightest  cellar 
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because  of  the  inflow  of  water,  and  a  well 
•ten  feet  deep  is  a  good  one. 

Now  let  us  study  a  cross-section  of 
Pasadena  and  its  underlying  strata  forma- 
tion.    (See  page  243.) 

This  is  not  alto- 
gether a  theoretical 
diagram,  but  one 
based  on  some 
scientific  observa- 
tion. There  are 
several  dug  wells 
in  Pasadena  from 
eighty  to  two  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  also 
a  few  bored  wells 
from  four  to  six 
hundred  feet  deep, 
but  not  yet  reach- 
ing bedrock.  Por- 
tions of  trees  with 
the    bark    still    on 

have      been       foimd  Geological  findings 

one    hundred     and  in  medium  u)e/t. 

fifty  feet  below  the  present  surface. 
The  "dug  wells,"  however,  merely  go 
down  to  the  coarse,  water-bearing  gravel, 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  sub-strata 
have  been  studied  for  the  above  cross-sec- 
tion. 

In  geologic  ages  our  mountains,  which 
are  now  from  2,000  to  6,000  feet  high, 
were  undoubtedly  thousands  of  feet  higher 
and  the  valleys  hundreds  of  feet  deeper,  as 
is  suggested  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
cross-section  diagram.  The  mountain  tops 
have  been  shaken  and  torn,  weathered  and 
washed  and  rolled  down  into  the  valleys, 
filling  them  with  mountain  waste  of  small 
boulders,  rocks,  stones,  gravel  and  sand, 
topped  with  a  rich  loam. 

B}'  the  cross-section  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  one-story  bungalow  cottage  on  the 
ground  is  really  high  and  dry  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  nearest  underground  water. 
It  is  this  thoroughly  drained,  deep,  dry, 
warm  foundation  which  makes  Pasadena 
so  very  desirable  for  the  home  dwellers, 
especially  for  little  children,  the  semi- 
invalid  and  the  aged. 

It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  those  com- 
ing to  Southern  California  after  fifty  years 
of  age  can  easily  add  five  or  ten  years 
to  their  life,  and  often  more,  by  escaping 
a  fatal  illness  in  the  East,  due  to  severe 
exposure. 
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Bird'seye    view    of    the 


THE    CLIMATE    ABOVE    GROUND. 

It  is  often  stated  that  "this  is  a  land  of 
perpetual  spring."  This  is  not  the  case; 
it  is  a  great  deal  better,  it  is  perpetual 
fall.  We  have  not  the  murky,  humid  cli- 
mate of  Florida,  but  the  clear,  invigorat- 
ing, beautiful  air  of  New  England  in  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

The  sunshine  is  always  warm,  sometimes 
hot;  but  the  air  is  cool,  sometimes  mildly 
cold.  The  days  are  bright  and  warm ;  tlie 
nights  arc  bright  and  cool;  one  always 
sleeps  with  one  or  more  blankets  over  him, 
even  in  summer.  It  is  just  this  keen  touch 
of  the  night  air  which  tingles  the  nerves 
and  prevents  one  from  becoming  enervated 
by  the  perpetual  sunshine  throughout  the 
year. 

For  more  than  twenty-three  years  we 
have  averaged  three  hundred  and  seven- 
teen clear  days  per  year,  and  the  sunshine 
averages  75  per  cent.  During  the  winter 
it  rains  in  California,  just  as  it  snows  in 
New  England,  and  between  the  rains, 
which  are  seldom  of  more  than  two  days' 
duration,  there  are  warm,  bright,  beauti- 
ful days,  the  best  of  all  the  year. 

Being  only  eighteen  miles  from  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  we  have  all  the  tone  of  the 
sea  air,  a  little  dryer  for  passing  over  the 
intervening  mesa  lands.  Pasadena  is 
from  seven  to  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  but  after  breakfast  one  can 
go  by  trolley  to  an  elevation  of  two  thou- 


sand feet,  and  then  by  trail  to  six  thou- 
sand feet  before  luncheon.  If  one  does 
not  care  for  high  elevation,  he  may  take 
luncheon  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  at 
one  of  the  many  popular  beaches. 

Thunder  and  lightning  are  seldom  ex- 
perienced in  Pasadena,  sandstorms  once 
a  year  or  less;  earthquakes,  which  occur 
only  at  long  intervals,  are  matters  of  fun 
and  laughter,  rather  than  anxiety.  There 
have  been  no  "killing  frosts"  in  years, 
water  pipes  never  freeze. 

OPEN-AIR   SLEEPING. 

Another  strong  factor  for  health  in 
Pasadena  is  open-air  sleeping.  It  is  not 
a  fad,  this  sleeping  in  the  open  air  by  so 
many  in  Pasadena,  but  a  yielding  to  a 
physiological  longing  for  more  oxygen. 
There  are  hundreds  of  individuals  here 
who  sleep  in  the  open,  some  on  piazzas, 
some  on  piazza  roofs,  and  some  in  tents 
and  tent-houses.  All  find  that  with  equal 
covering  they  are  warmer  outside  than  in. 

All  of  these  follow  the  instruction : 
"Never  breathe  the  same  air  twice." 
Catarrhs  are  cured,  "catching  cold  easily" 
is  forgotten,  coughs  cease,  weight  is 
gained,  strength  returns,  health  is  re- 
gained, by  those  who  sleep  in  the  open.  It 
is  not  a  duty,  but  a  delight  to  do  this  in 
Southern  California. 

HEALTH   ON    WHEELS. 

Probably  very  few  have  ever  thought 
what   a   potent   factor   for  the  health   of 
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City  of  Pasadena,    California. 


Pasadena  exists  in  its  combination  of  long, 
semi-level  stretches  of  beautiful  country, 
good  roads,  an  almost  perpetual  sunshine, 
an  everlasting  mild,  tonic,  October  air, 
plus  five  or  six  thousand  bicycles,  three 
or  four  hundred  automobiles,  and  a  troop 
of  saddle  horses.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
see  hundreds  of  school  children  going  long 
distances  on  their  wheels  to  school,  in- 
stead of  trudging  along  as  we  had  to  do; 
mechanics  and  clerks  remaining  quietly 
at  home  until  within  a  few  minutes  of 
work  hours,  then  getting  there  promptly 
on  time,  and  automobiles  and  touring  cars 
filled  with  people  always  having  a  good 
time, — not  for  a  short  season  only,  to  be 
again  housed  in  furnace-heated  apart- 
ments for  months  by  frozen  roads  and  im- 
passable snow,  but  every  day  in  the  year 
with  a  very  few  exceptions. 

All  of  Southern  California  is  the  land 
par  excellence  for  touring  cars,  and  Pasa- 
dena especially, — with  its  beautiful  en- 
vironments and  adjoining  towns,  slight 
grades,  no  hills  and  grand  old  mountains 
always  in  sight — will  ever  be  the  most  at- 
tractive center. 

MEDICAL    PASADENA. 

The  first  question  to  be  asked  by  a  man 
of  wealth,  thinking  of  sending  his  family, 
his  horseg  and  touring  car  to  a  given 
place,  will  be, — what  hotel  accommoda- 
tions can  one  get?  The  second. — if  one 
should  be  taken  ill  or  meet  with  an  acci- 


dent, what  kind  of  medical  and  surgical 
aid  can  one  secure? 

There  are  hotels  in  Pasadena  that  are 
in  all  matters  of  appointment,  service  and 
management  equal  to  the  best  hotels  in  the 
world.  There  are  besides  many  home  ho- 
tels, first-class  in  every  respect. 

The  next  question,  that  of  medical  aid, 
made  by  anxious  parents,  planning  to 
bring  invalid  members  of  their  family  to 
California,  can  be  answered  in  a  similar 
way, — quite  as  good  as  any  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  There  are  medi- 
cal men  in  practice  here  that  have  prac- 
ticed in  each  of  the  above  cities,  and  stood 
high  in  their  profession.  Among  them 
are  specialists  in  the  heart  and  lungs,  eye 
and  ear,  nose  and  throat,  general  and  spe- 
cial surger}',  diseases  of  children,  the 
X-ray,  and  electro  therapeutics.  We  have 
skilled  pathologists  and  sound  general 
practitioners,  and  we  have  also  a  very 
eflieiont  board  of  health.  There  is  an  un- 
usually active  and  well-attended  medical 
society. 

The  new  Pasadena  Hospital  is  con- 
stantly crowded,  and  plans  for  another 
medical  building  are  about  completed.  We 
have  the  best  of  trained  nurses  from  cur 
own  school,  and  from  Eastern  cities.  There 
is  also  a  most  desirable  and  ably  con- 
ducted private  sanatarium  at  Los  Encinas, 
"The  Live  Oak,"  for  neurasthenic  and  gen- 
eral medical  cases,  under  the  management 
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Cross-section    showini^    strata   Formation  underlying  Pasadena. 


of  one  who  has  a  national  reputation  along 
those  lines. 

Another  charming  spot  is  "El  Reposo," 
located  at  Sierra  Madre.  Here  indeed  one 
may  "repose"  in  comfort  "where  bells 
don't  ring  nor  whistles  blow."  El  Reposo 
is  an  old-fashioned  California  ranch  with 
an  elevation  of  1,500  feet;  above  the  frost 
and  fog,  comprising  an  area  of  105  acres, 
especial  care  being  given  to  quiet  and 
rest.  An  ideal  spot  for  convalescents — 
charming  in  its  social  life  and  invigorating 
in  its  outdoor  sports.  No  contagious  or 
pulmonary  diseases  are  admitted.  It  is 
twenty  minutes  from  Pasadena  and  fifty 
minutes  from  Los  Angeles,  the  new  Sierra 
Madre  electric  car  line  being  just  com- 
pleted. 

In  Monrovia,  an  adjoining  town, 
there  is  a  well-equipped  institution.  Dr. 


Pallinguer's  Sanitarium,  where  the  per- 
centage of  cures  of  tuberculosis  cases  is 
very  high.  In  Pasadena  we  have  the  Bal- 
lard Pulmonary  Sanitorium,  absolutely 
sanitary  in  all  its  appointments,  modern 
in  its  methods,  and  complete  in  its  equip- 
ment. 

Some  towns  in  Southern  California  are 
very  hot  in  summer,  but  Pasadena  is  an 
"all-the-year-round"  home,  healthful  to  an 
unusual  degree,  of  elevation  sufficient  for 
the  best  results  in  health,  but  not  of  such 
altitude  as  to  be  troublesome  to  any  but 
a  very  exceptional  heart.  In  all  matters 
of  enjoyment,  physical,  mental  and  spir- 
itual, it  has  a  most  healthful  tone.  If 
there  is  any  place  in  the  world  where  life 
is  worth  living,  it  is  in  Pasadena.  It  ih 
surely  "God's  country,"  and  the  promised 
land  of  the  American  people 


LONG  BEACH 

A  California  City  Tkat  Is  Indeed  a  City 
By  Lanier  Bartlett 


^HERE  is  a  big  difference 
between  that  efferves- 
cent thing  so  common  in 
this  Land  of  Pastime,  a 
"beach"  resort  and  a 
solid,  thriving  city  by 
the  sea.  This  difference 
is  represented  by  Long  Beach. 

Long  Beach  is  a  steady-going,  business- 
like community,  waxing  broad  and  strong 
on  its  own  merits  rather  than  on  printed, 
broadcast  self-laudation.  At  the  same 
time,  Long  Beach  is  a  rustler ;  Long  Beach 
is  up  and  doing  every  minute.  The  same 
sort  of  energy,  progressiveness  and  civic 
pride  that  has  made  its  great  metropol- 
itan neighbor,  Los  Angeles,  the  m>ost  re- 
markable city  of  the  West,  has  made  Long 
Beach  the  capital  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
ifornia  seaboard. 

Long  Beach  is  a  great  watering  place; 
it  began  as  such  and  it  will  continue  so. 
But  it  is  more  than  merely  a  "beach,"  as 
that  designation  is  commonly  used  in  ref- 
erence to  the  type  of  summer  resorts  that 
"are"  for  a  season  of  three  months  and 
"are  not"  for  the  rest  of  the  year.    It  is  a 


city  of  permanent  homes  and  solid  busi- 
ness interests.  In  short,  it  does  not  have 
to  consult  the  calendar  to  see  whether  it 
is  dead  or  alive. 

Furnishing  seaside  recreation  is  the 
city's  specialty,  of  course;  but  right  here 
all  resemblance  of  the  typical  "beach" 
ceases. 

THE    ENTERTAINMENT    SIDE. 

In  considering  first  its  entertainment 
side,  a  prominent  and  potent  feature  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  kept  busy  by  two  dis- 
tinctive seasons — the  summer  season, 
when  the  annual  migrants  from  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  the  interior  of  California 
escape  to  its  cool  sands,  and  the  winter 
season,  when  Eastern  tourists  replace  the 
Western  crowds.  These  two  seasons 
crowd  each  other  so  for  place  that  the  dull 
season  passes  Long  Beach  by  on  the  other 
side. 

For  the  entertainment  of  these  visitors. 
Long  Beach  is  equipped  with  natural  at- 
tractions and  costly  facilities  unexcelled 
on  the  entire  Pacific  Coast.  The  city  is 
reached  from  Los  Angeles  by  trolley  in 
thirty-five  minutes.  This  electric  rail- 
road has  been  pronounced  by  experts  the 
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finest  in  point  of  roadbed  and  service,  in 
the  world.  The  trip  may  also  be  made 
over  the  Southern  Pacific  or  Salt  Lake 
iracks.  One  of  the  main  streets  of  the 
city  shoots  out  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  a 
magnificent  recreation  pier  1800  feet 
long,  built  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  It  is  a 
wide,  double-decked  structure  resting  on 
solid  concrete  pillars,  and  has  unique  spe- 
cial provisions  for  the  lovers  of  the  un- 
matched fishing  that  is  to  be  enjoyed  in 
these  lively  Pacific  waters.  The  imposing 
pier  terminates  in  an  immense  pavilion  or 
sun  parlor  with  glass  sides  and  the  finest 
dancing  floor  in  the  South,  where  one  may 
partake,  far  out  over  the  bounding  bil- 
lows, of  all  the  invigoration  of  a  sea  voy- 
age without  its  accompanying  discomforts, 
or  participate  in  nightly  dances  without 
fear  of  stifling  heat.  At  the  shore  end  a 
splendid  casino  has  just  been  completed, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  six  thousand. 
Here  Donatelli's  famous  Italian  band,  im- 
ported from  the  Mediterranean  shore,  is 
to  be  heard  six  nights  in  the  week,  and  at 
frequent  matinees. 

On  the  broad,  clean  beach  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  pier  is  the  splendid  bath 
house,  with  its  accompanying  roof  gar- 
den, cafes  and  bowling  alleys.  This  is  a 
hundred-thousand-dollar  structure,  and  is 
the  finest  bathhouse,  for  combined  plunge 
and  surf  bathing,  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Long  Beach  offers  the  finest  surf  bathing 
on  the  South  Coast,  and  a  thoroughly 
trained  life-saving  force  is  maintained  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  accident. 
From  the  pier  ocean-going  pleasure  craft 
make  daily  excursions  to  adjacent  points 
of  interest  and  to  the  fishing  banks. 

Visits  from  the  ships  of  the  Pacific 
squadron  of  the  United  States  navy  are 
frequent  pleasures  enjoyed  by  Long  Beach. 
Wlien  Admiral  Glass  first  brought  the 
squadron  here  several  years  ago  for  a  con- 
siderable stay,  he  found  the  waters  off- 
shore so  well  suited  for  maneuvering  and 
target  practice,  the  Long  Beach  anchor- 
age so  pleasant,  and  the  city  so  wholesome 
for  crews  on  account  of  the  absence  of  low 
resorts,  that  the  naval  vessels  have  since 
made  their  annual  appearance,  much  to 
the  enlivenment  of  the  social  life.  These 
visits  are  made  much  of  by  the  residents, 
and  people  from  the  inland  communities 
flock  to  the  shore  by  tens  of  thousands 
during  their  stay. 


TIIH   HOME    DISTIUCT. 

That,  in  part,  is  Long  Beach  as  an  en- 
tertainer— a  resort.  Back  on  the  bluff, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  pleasure- 
strewn  beach,  is  the  solid  Long  Beach  of 
homes  and  business. 

^Vhile  Long  Beach  is  too  individual, 
and  its  success  is  too  largely  a  result  of 
its  own  efforts,  to  class  it  a  suburb  of  Los 
Angeles,  still  the  proximity  of  the  South- 
ern metropolis,  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  quick  trolley  service  (for  distance  is 
measured  by  minutes  rather  than  by  miles, 
these  busy  days),  has  made  the  seaside 
community  very  popular  as  a  place  of  res- 
idence for  business  men  and  capitalists 
whose  practical  interests  are  in  Los  An- 
geles, so  that  the  welfare  of  the  two  cities 
is  very  closely  identified.  Thus  there  is  a 
constant  traffic  of  surprising  proportions 
going  on  between  them — a  ceaseless  cir- 
culation between  the  two  populations,  that 
keeps  the  smaller  city  from  the  provincial- 
ism and  tardiness  that  often  beset  de- 
tached populations. 

The  city's  proximity  to  the  great  har- 
bor of  San  Pedro,  where  the  United  States 
government  is  just  completing  harbor  im- 
provements costing  over  $3,000,000,  is  one 
of  the  chief  assurances  of  a  sohd  future 
for  Long  Beach.  Already  Long  Beach 
possesses  a  sea  front  of  nine  miles,  extend- 
ing from  the  attractive  resort  of  Alamitos 
Bay  on  the  east  to  the  edge  of  San  Pedro 
Inner  Harbor  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  this  stretch  will  be 
built  up  solidly  with  homes  and  establish- 
ments of  industry.  The  busy  ships  ply- 
ing in  and  out  of  San  Pedro  are  in  plain 
view  from  Long  Beach,  and  afford  con- 
stant entertainment  to  the  lover  of  mari- 
time spectacles,  as  well  as  a  suggestion  of 
a  golden  future  for  the  vicinity  when  this 
trade,  seen  now  only  in  its  infancy,  shall 
have  come  into  its  own. 

In  addition  to  the  government  harbor 
work,  a  powerful  private  corporation  has 
made  plans  for  the  expenditure  of  at  least 
$2,000,000  in  extending,  on  its  own  ac- 
count, but  under  approval  of  the  War  De- 
partment, an  arm  of  the  inner  harbor  east- 
ward. This  will  provide  six  miles  of  dock- 
age space,  capable  of  accommodating  the 
largest  ocean  steamers,  all  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  Long  Beach. 

As  a  city  of  beautiful  homes,  especially, 
is    Long   Beach    pre-eminent    among   the 
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coastal  commimities  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. Its  broad,  paved  streets  are  lined  for 
great  distances  by  handsome  r-'dences 
and  cosy  bungalows,  beautified  by  embow- 
ering gardens.  For,  unlike  most  regions 
along  this  Coast,  the  wonderfully  fertile 
soil  of  the  interior  here  extends  down  to 
the  very  beach  line,  and  makes  possible 
the  same  luxuriant  garden  effects  that  are 
so  striking  further  inland.  Long  Beach 
has  practically  the  same  delightful  climate 
as  Los  Angeles,  despite  the  proximity  of 
the  sea. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    THE    CITY. 

Indispensable  to  perfection  of  climate 
and  fertility  of  soil  in  producing  this  gar- 
den luxuriance,  is  the  splendid  water  sup- 
ply. It  is  obtained  from  tremendous, 
spouting  artesian  wells  in  the  rich  region 
back  of  the  city;  and  everyone  knows  the 
value  of  an  artesian  water  supply  in  point 
of  reliability,  softness  and  purity. 

The  business  aspect  of  Long  Beach  is 
that  of  a  much  older  citv  Around  a  half 
dozen  prosperous  banks  is  clustered  a  re- 
tail business  district,  the    first    view    of 


which  exerts  a  most  potent  influence  on 
ihe  visitor  who  has  chanced  down  on  an 
electric  car  hardly  hoping  to  find  more 
than  a  gaudy,  merry-go-roundish  "beach." 
The  blocks  are  of  solid  construction,  the 
streets  all  paved  or  oiled,  with  electric 
lights  and  miles  of  cement  sidewalks ; 
there  is  a  modern  sewage  system,  and  a 
beautiful  park.  And  over  the  whole  there 
is  that  aspect  of  perfect  order  and  desira- 
bility which  characterizes  a  no-saloon  city. 
For  Long  Beach  was  the  leader  in  the 
anti-saloon  movement  that  has  spread  to 
and  cleansed  the  majority  of  Southern 
California  communities. 

In  connection  with  its  home  life  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  Ijong  Beach  is  a 
center  of  refinement  and  culture.  The  pe- 
culiarly favorable  conditions  have  attract- 
ed a  superior  class  of  residents,  and  it 
holds  first  rank  in  Southern  California  as 
the  convention  city  of  intellectual  and  ar- 
tistic organizations.  Here  the  Chautau- 
qua assemblies  are  held. 

Long  Beach  is  especially  well  equipped 
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•with  schools,  both  public  and  private.  The 
public  school  buildings  are  all  of  the  most 
modern  type,  beautified  by  the  Mission 
style  of  architecture,  that  lends  itself  so 
admirably  to  large  structures.  The  Long 
Beach  High  School  Building,  especially,  is 
referred  to  throughout  Southern  Califor- 
nia as  a  splendid  example  of  this  dis- 
tinctive California  type.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent business  college  and  a  conservatory 
of  music,  art  and  expression,  which  ein- 
ploys  a  staff  of  fourteen  instructors. 

When  Long  Beach  was  incorporated  in 
1897  it  had  a  population  of  2202;  now 
its  regular  residents  are  numbered  at 
15,000.  You  see,  there  must  be  something 
doing  at  Long  Beach  beside  beach  pea- 
nuts and  merry-go-rounds ! 

INNER   HARBOR  TRACT. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  Long  Beach  realty  world  is  the  great 
Long  Beach  -  San  Pedro  Inner  Harbor 
Tract,  handled  by  the  Butters  and  Paul 
Investment  Company  of  Long  Beach.  Its 
situation  is  remarkably  advantageous,  ad- 


joining, as  it  does,  the  property  of  the 
syndicate  which  is  to  dredge  the  tide  lands 
adjoining  the  San  Pedro  Inner  Harbor 
on  the  Long  Beach  side  and  install  splen- 
did harbor  facilities  there.  The  new 
double-tracked  line  of  the  Pacific  Electric 
Company  from  Long  Beach  to  Wilming- 
ton and  San  Pedro  will  parallel  it  on  the 
south. 

The  owners  are  now  installing  exten- 
sive improvements  on  the  tract,  such  as 
large  stone  entrances  marking  the  inter- 
section of  streets  with  the  Anaheim  road, 
the  piping  of  gas  and  water  to  every  lot, 
and  the  running  of  fifteen-foot  alleys.  The 
lots  measure  forty  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  to  the  alleys,  and  ade- 
quate building  restrictions  insure  a  de- 
sirable class  of  buildings. 

The  tract  is  owned  by  the  Inner  Har- 
bor Land  Company,  composed  of  promi- 
nent Long  Beach  people.  The  directors 
are  A.  M.  Goodhue,  J.  F.  Nadeau,  W.  H. 
Butters,  G.  H.  Gaylord  and  B.  H.  Paul. 
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.   FEUDS  AND  FORAYS  OF  THE 
OREGON  RANGE 

Tne  Story  of  tke  Sbeep  and  tke   Forest   Reserves    and  tke  Great    Stock    Parliament 

By   Wallis  Nask 


J  HE  Oregon  range. — A 
country  of  vast  dis- 
tances, wherein  three  or 
four  little  states  could 
lose  themselves.  No 
prairie  land,  where  one 
looks  only  to  the  sky  for 
breaks  in  the  interminable  level.  Swell- 
ing uplands,  in  which  the  waves  and 
undulations  run  oast  and  west,  where  the 
molten  lavas  of  long  ago  set  and  hardened 
into  ridges,  and  left  the  intermediate 
valleys  to  be  filled  with  the  crumbs  and 
particles  broken  and  eroded  by  frost  and 
rain  from  the  angles  of  the  rocks  and 
blocks.  Water  courses  and  springs  few 
and  far  between,  cut  deep  into  the  edges 
of  the  lava,  and  bounded  by  the  rim  rock, 
fed    frnin   the  snowfields  and  glaciers   of 


the  Cascades  by  underground  passage  and 
canal,  but  bubbling  up,  clear,  cool,  con- 
stant the  year  round.  A  few  rivers  running 
strong  and  swiftly  in  narrow  valleys — 
such  as  run  eastwards  seeking  the  main 
stream,  the  Snake ;  such  as  run  north,  trib- 
utaries directly  to  the  Columbia.  An  ele- 
vated country,  holding  an  average  of  2,500 
feet  above  sea  level,  dry  and  arid-looking 
when  the  moisture  from  the  stored  snows 
of  winter  has  evaporated  under  bright  sun 
and  crisply  blowing  wind. 

In  the  older  maps  the  "Oregon  Des- 
ert" stretched  from  the  Cascades  to  the 
Snake,  and  from  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Columbia  basin  to  the  California  line. 

A  traveler  from  the  West  left  the 
green  fields  and  orchards,  the  white  farm 
houses  and  stored  barns  of  the  Willam- 
ette, and  rode  slowly  upwards  through  the 


Sheep    placed    in    the    pens    after    ahearinr. 
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Branding  the  young  cattle. 


dense  fir  forests,  where  giant  trees  stood 
close,  and  rose  a  hundred  feet  and  more 
to  their  first  branch.  He  climbed  the 
higher  ridges,  still  wooded  to  their  sum- 
mits, and  fancied  ever  that  the  next  ridge 
would  bring  him  to  the  summit  of  the 
pass.  WTien  the  huge  firs  and  hemlocks 
grew  thin  and  scattering,  and  light  broke 
through  ahead,  then  surely  the  climb 
would  be  past,  and  the  descent  of  the  east 
slope  begin.  But  the  trees  gave  place  to 
brush,  and  though  the  trail  descended 
there  was  no  clear  look  through. 

In  front  of  the  traveler,  as  he  pressed 
on,  stretched  north  and  south  a  strange 
country  of  heavy  grass,  and  rank  vegeta- 
tion. Through  the  grass,  here  and  there, 
unseen  but  not  unheard,  little  rills  and 
brooklets  of  clear  water,  the  homes  of  in- 
numerable trout,  found  their  way,  some 
to  the  westward  to  feed  the  Willamette 
after  a  long  descent,  some  to  the  eastward 
to  join  into  larger  creeks,  tributaries  of 
the  Deschutes,  which  parallels  the  Cas- 
cade range  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
and  more,  before  it  falls  into  the  Colimi- 
bia. 

On  the  farther  side  of  the  great  and 
little  meadows,  snow  mountains  rise  high 


in  air.  Their  conical  shapes,  and  the 
places  they  hold,  separate  each  from  the 
other,  tell  the  tale  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
road  crosses  lava  plains  and  ridges.  The 
character  of  the  vegetation  changes  fast, 
small  trees  of  yellow  pine,  and  then  of 
juniper  replace  the  great  firs  and  hem- 
locks of  the  western  climb.  New  grasses 
and  ferns  cover  the  crumbling  rocks. 

A  short  way  on  and  the  look  on  ahead 
lengthens  out,  and  by  slow  degrees  -the 
traveler  passes  to  where  the  country  falls, 
gradually  but  steadily  away,  and  the  pass- 
age of  the  mountains  is  achieved.  He 
stands  looking  eastwards  toward  the  Eock- 
ies.  The  air  is  so  clear,  the  sense  of  space, 
of  illimitable  distance,  so  complete,  that 
to  measure  by  miles  seems  to  be  to  use  too 
small  a  scale. 

But  here  and  there  and  everywhere  the 
vistas  in  and  between  the  little  junipers 
are  dotted  over  with  white  specks,  here 
solitary  and  sparse,  there  clustered  into 
groups  and  masses.  Our  traveler  is  on  the 
summer  range  of  the  merinos. 

The  journey  of  the  past  two  days  has 
been  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  forest. 
Hardly  has  the  soft  twittering  of  a  bird 
broken  the  unending  silence.    But  now  the. 
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.  voice  of  the  distant  flocks  is  the  under- 
tone that  fills  the  air — it  rises  and  falls 
in   cadences,   but   is   never   still.      There, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  pines,  is  pitched 
the   herder's    tent.      Company    is    scarce, 
and  therefore  valuable,  and  hardly  have 
his    dogs    given   warning    of    a    stranger, 
than  the  one  solitary  figure  is  strolling 
slowly  towards  us.     It  is  quite  impossible 
to  forecast  the  nationality,  age,  upbring- 
ing, or  condition  of  this  man.    Sheepherd- 
ing  is  as  often  a  refuge  as  an  occupation. 
Wages  are  good,  work  there  is  none,  food 
is  found,  responsibility  sits  very  lightly; 
through  six  months  of  the  year  this  out- 
door life  involves  no  hardship.     If  from 
one  two  weeks'  end  to  the  next  no  living 
man  is  in  sight  to  speak  to — well,  there 
is  the  less  chance  of  quarreling,  and  the 
dogs  are  ever  at  hand,  and  good  company 
for  many  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
But  then,  the  ever-present  sheep.     To 
rise  with  the  sun,  get  breakfast,  and  then 
follow  the  big  flock  as  they  slowly  feed 
away  from  camp.     To  hear  their  everlast- 
ing ba-as,  to  smell  the  ever-present  wool- 
iness,  to  live,  move,  and  have  your  being 
in  an  atmosphere  of  sheep — to  walk  when 
they   walk,   to   stop   when   they   feel   dis- 
posed to  rest,  to  so  put  in  the  slowly  pass- 
ing hours,   to   accompany   them   back   to 
the  neighborhood  of  camp,  and,  not  until 
the  flock  has  gone  to  bed  for  good,  to  feel 
a  moment's   freedom   from  their  society. 
No    wonder    that,    as    one    sheepherding 
friend    told    me,   he   was    ready    to    bless 
a  wolf  or  two  that  broke  in  on  the  monot- 
ony of  his  day  by  trying  to  steal  a  sheep 
before  his  very  eyes.     The  sheepherder  is 
well  armed  as  well  as  well  fed.    And  very 
often    on    these    summer    ranges    he    can 
so  manage  the  day's  march  of  his  flock  as 
to  bring  in  the  blessed  trout  stream,  where 
the  fish   are  rising  at  the  summer  flies. 
One  man  I  know  learned  Spanish  in  the 
summer's  herding.  Another  found  a  haven 
in    higher    mathematics.      Several    others 
used   their  pocket  knives  to  carve   orna- 
ments and  nicknacks.     Books,  magazines, 
and   letters  are  always  brought  out  with 
the  supply  of  beans  and  bacon,  coffee  and 
flour,  sugar  and  tobacco. 

So  the  summer  months  pass  by.  Grass 
on  the  mountains  has  got  short.  The 
daily  walks  for  feed  have  grown  longer, 
as  the  days  draw  in.  The  herder  gets  his 
orders  from  the  boss  to  move  his  charges 


to  the  lower  ranges — and  the  troubles  are 
on. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine,  without  seeing, 
what  havoc  a  flock  of  three  thousand  sheep 
works  as  it  eats  its  way  downwards  to- 
wards its  winter  home.  In  that  dry  coun- 
try every  bit  of  grass  and  foliage  disap- 
pears. Bad  enough  when  range  is  wide, 
and  no  competitors  in  sight,  worse  when 
rival  flocks  dispute  for  feed,  but  worst 
of  all  when  the  cattle  ranges  are  invaded 
by  this  swarm  of  locusts. 

The  winter  home  may  be  one  hundred 
miles,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred 
miles  away.  There  is  the  store  of  haj', 
there  the  pasture  has  been  kept  the  sum- 
mer long,  in  fenced  field  or  range  close 
at  hand.  But  the  flock  has  a  long  and 
most  tedious  journey  before  it  when  it 
leaves  the  mountains.  It  is  supposed  to 
keep  to  the  roads,  but  the  country  is  opeu 
and  deviations  are  not  only  tempting  but 
necessary  for  that  multitude.  The  coun- 
try is  open,  it  is  true.  The  small  home- 
stead by  the  little  creek  has  fenced  field 
and  yards.  But  the  invaders  pass  near 
enough  to  clean  up  all  range  feed  they  can 
reach,  leaving  but  barren  slopes  and  hill- 
sides for  the  farmer's  horses  and  his  lit- 
tle herd  of  cattle.  The  word  passes  from 
farm  to  farm,  from  cattleman  to  cowboy 
along  the  countryside  that  the  sheep  are 
close  at  hand. 

This  is  no  time  and  no  place  for  tres- 
pass notices  and  legal  warnings.  It  may 
be  that  neither  homesteader  nor  cattle- 
man has  any  other  than  a  customary  rig-bt 
to  keep  the  sheep  away  from  the  cattle 
range.  But  might  makes  right  in  the  dark 
of  the  moon  on  the  ranges. 

The  next  day  the  flock  may  have  dnne 
no  more  than  its  accustomed  damage  to  the 
winter  growth  of  wildness  as  it  passes 
on.  Tired  and  dusty,  a  quiet  camping 
place  is  found  in  a  fold  of  the  hills,  tl'.e 
herder  and  his  dogs  have  rounded  up  the 
stragglers,  and  crowded  the  flock  inl'^  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  resting  place.  The  lit- 
tle fire  of  sage  brush  roots  and  stems  has 
been  lighted,  supper  cooked,  and  man  and 
dogs  lie  down  to  sleep.  The  evening 
breeze  is  stilled,  and  no  cloud  obscures 
the  stars,  steadily  shining  in  the  black 
vault  of  night.  One  of  the  sheep  dogs 
awakes,  listens,  and  rouses  his  master 
and  his  mate,  with  the  low  growl  of  in- 
quiry, and  the  short,  angry  bark  of  alarm. 
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Over  the  crest  of  the  long  hill,  half  a  mile 
away,  come  the  quick  thuds  of  galloping 
hoofs,  along  the  dusty  road,  and  the  sheep- 
herder,  solitary,  one  against  many,  knows 
that  the  time  of  his  flock  has  come — fortu- 
nate if  he  himself  escape  unhurt.  If  he 
be  the  hireling,  the  hired  man  only,  he  re- 
signs himself  without  thought  of  fighting. 
It  may  be,  though,  that  he  is  a  part  owner 
of  the  flock — his  own  money,  and  his  sum- 
mer's wages,  too,  all  invested  in  those 
sheep.  Then  his  ire  rises,  and  he  takes 
counsel  of  his  rifle,  resolving  to  stand  a 
fight.     The  horsemen  ride  fast,  and  the 


war  between  the  sheep  and  cattle  men. 
County  authorities,  judges,  even  the  pow- 
ers of  the  governor,  were  invoked  in  vain. 
Crime  went  unavenged  and  unpunished, 
though  the  memories  of  it  died  not. 

There  was  yet  another  source  of  feud, 
and  that  not  the  lightest.  Within  the 
bounds  of  Oregon  are  other  ranges  be- 
sides the  Cascade  Mountains. 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state, 
Washington  and  Idaho  march  with  Ore- 
gon, and  their  meeting  place  is  a  region 
of  timbered  magnificence.  Fir-crowned 
and  covered  mountains,  deep  and  hidden 


A  liunch  of  Merinos,   the  high  grade  of  sheep  raised  in  Central  Oregon. 


crisis  is  very  short.  In  but  a  few  min- 
utes the  sheepherder  is  disarmed  and  tied. 
Then  with  rifle  and  revolver  the  unhappy 
flock  is  done  to  death  and  destruction,  a 
poor  remnant  escaping  in  the  darkness, 
driven  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
While  such  deeds  were  the  work  of  a 
handful  of  reckless  and  wicked  men,  yet 
they  have  served  to  color  the  whole  stock 
industry  in  days  not  even  yet  fully  past  on 
the  Oregon  ranges.  Sometimes  masks 
fell  off  or  were  displaced,  or  even  mut- 
tered words  betrayed  familiar  voices. 
While  it  was  very  rarely  that  officers  and 
sheriff's  found  their  men,  and  prosecutions 
followed,  yet  private  revenge  did  not  sleep. 
Such  feuds  were  fought  out,  time  and 
again,  on  the  streets  of  a  country  town, 
until  there  was  a  state  of  more  or  less  open 


lakes  and  tarns,  valleys  of  rich  grass,  bor- 
dered with  berry  and  brier,  running 'far 
into  the  recesses  of  the  hills,  trout  streams 
rushing  in  waterfall  and  rapid  towards 
the  lowlands,  many  miles  away — here  is 
one  of  the  playgrounds  for  tlie  American 
tourist  who  is  to  be,  but  is  not  yet. 

So  widely  spread  is  this  area  of  broken 
and  rugged  country  that  it  has  sufficed  for 
three  great  timber  reserves  under  tlie  new 
forestry  system  of  our  governinent,  to  be 
created  within  its  ample  boundaries. 
Chesimnus,  Wallowa,  and  Wenaha  are 
their  names.  No  man's  land,  as  far  as 
ownership  and  legal  title  went,  and  •  no 
man's  land  even  by  the  imaginary  fences 
of  established  custom.  For  the  sake  of  the 
rich  summer  pasture,  for  the  cool  water, 
for  the  shelter  from  summer  heat  under 
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the  green  canopy  of  firs,  thither  went  both 
flocks  and  herds,  and  in  far  greater  num- 
bers as  the  years  rolled  by.  When  but  a 
few  thousand  head  were  driven  to  the 
mountains  there  was  space  and  feed  for 
all.  When  thousands  were  multiplied  by 
tens  and  then  by  hundreds  the  country, 
far-stretching  as  it  is,  would  not  give 
room.  No  man  would  see  his  stock  starve 
while  the  next  man's  fattened  and  grew 
strong.  So  the  war  of  the  plains  and  the 
foothills  was  carried  to  the  mountains. 
Tangled  as  was  the  medley  of  men  and 
stock,  it  was  made  the  wor«e  by  the  allegi- 
ance men  owed  to  one  of  the  three  neigh- 
boring states.  Not  enough  for  the  Oregon 
cattleman  and  sheepman  to  be  at  outs,  and 
each  watching  for  a  chance  at  the  enemy, 
the  Oregon  sheepman  and  tlic  Idaho  cat- 
tleman met  on  the  same  mountain  valley, 
where  each  was  trespasser  in  the  other's 
eyes. 

To  what  lengths  these  quarrels  would 
have  gone  without  resulting  in  regular 
border  warfare,  no  onlookers  could  tell 
Exactly  at  the  dramatic  moment  the  Deus 
ex  machina  spoke  out,  and  it  was  the  voice 
of  Jove. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
so  strong  a  sense  of  guardianship  over  the 
nation's  inheritance  that  to  see  it  spoiled 
and  wasted  is  to  him  abhorrent  and  a  dis- 
grace. 

In  the  westward  course  of  pioneer  and 
settler  they  passed  wide  prairies  and  open 
ranges.  From  these,  states  were  carved. 
Each  man  received  his  allotted  quarter- 
section,  fence  and  plow  and  harrow 
changed  the  wild  prairie  grass  into  wheal 
and  corn,  and  so  the  farm  came  into  being, 
and  increased  in  value  to  the  nation  by 
every  crop  it  bore.  The  pioneers  and  those 
who  followed  in  their  train  climbed  and 
crossed  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  again 
the  farmer  set  to  work  on  the  western  side, 
and  earned  the  values  of  every  field  he 
cultivated.  True,  that  the  earth  was  stoied 
with  unseen  fertility,  but  without  the  con- 
tinuing labor  of  the  farmer  it  lay  ever 
dormant  in  the  soil.  No  one  who  thinks 
and  sees  can  grudge  the  homesteader  the 
worth  of  the  farm  which  he,  by  his  labor, 
has  created,  and  will  pass  on  to  his  child- 
ren's children  for  their  possession  when 
his  last  furrow  has  been  plowed. 

Still  westward,  and  the  timbered  moun- 
tains of  the  Pacific  Slope  rose  before  the 
scanty  numbers,  so  disproportioned  to  the 


leagues  of  forest  which  they  entered  by 
trail  and  river.  Leaving  at  first  the  moun- 
tains the  pioneers  found  valleys  and  locat- 
ed low  lands  whereon  to  settle, — rich, 
fertile,  kind.  Here  they  prospered. 
From  the  young  states  of  the  Pacific,  first 
Eepresentatives,  and  then,  in  not  many 
years,  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  went 
back  to  Washington.  But  East  or  West, 
none  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation  knew 
the  real  value  of  the  timber  lands  of  the 
Far  West. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  in  the  moist 
climate  of  the  mountains  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  fir  and  cedar,  hemlock  and  pine, 
had  been  adding  to  girth  and  height,  ring 
by  ring,  as  each  year  went  by.  The  true 
accounts  of  the  Eepresentatives  from  the 
West  were  but  travelers'  tales  to  their 
Eastern  brethren.  The  Western  men  then 
knew  timber  as  an  incumbrance  to  their 
lands,  to  be  got  rid  of  by  axe  and  fire.  As 
settlement  crept  higher  up  the  mountain 
side,  denser  was  the  growth,  more  enor- 
mous the  girth  of  trees,  until  even  the 
prodigality  of  the  Western  settler  hesitated 
to  destroy,  even  if  quantity  and  bulk 
were  far  too  great  for  his  individual  use 
or  handling.  So  it  occurred  to  many  that 
if  they  could  get  title  to  the  timber  they 
would  have  what  they  could  sell  to  the 
mill  man  and  lumberer.  No  one  was  there 
to  say  them  nay.  Who  knew  or  cared,  at 
Washington,  what  the  nation  was  giv- 
ing— it  was  not  then  worth  much  to  those 
who  obtained  it. 

The  timber  and  stone  acts  were  passed. 
Not  content  with  this  benefaction  which 
was,  in  some  sense,  for  the  people,  Con- 
gross  added  to  its  unknown  and  unexam- 
ined gifts  by  piling  millions  of  acres  of  the 
nation's  timber  lands  in  the  lap  of  rail- 
road corporations,  section  and  alternate 
section  wherever  the  track  went. 

The  individual  could  claim  only  his  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  it  lay  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  sections  of  the 
corporation  or  its  assignees.  Of  necessity, 
the  only  buyer  of  the  poor  man's  quarter 
was  the  surrounding  owner,  for,  to  make 
roads  to  it  and  bring  in  or  build  a  saw- 
mill was  beyond  his  power  and  could  secure 
no  profit.  So,  by  a  swift  process  of  ab- 
sorption, the  small  timber  owner  disap- 
peared, and  the  capitalist,  speculator,  or 
lumberman  took  his  place. 

There  was  but  one  power  which  could 
intervene,  and  that  the  power  which  had 
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bestowed.  The  science  of  forestry  has  for 
its  aim  not  only  the  good  management, 
control  and  conservation  of  the  forests  of 
the  nation  for  the  sake  of  the  timber,  but 
the  maintenance  of  timbered  and  woody 
regions  as  the  source  of  river  and  stream, 
the  preservation  of  the  watersheds. 

Witli  such  system  or  want  of  system  as 
above  described,  whereby  the  forests  of  the 
nation  were  passing  as  a  tale  that  is  told, 
forestry  is  at  deadly  issue,  ^\^len  the 
President,  under  the  law  of  1886,  took 
it  in  hand  to  withdraw  enormous  areas 
of  woodland  from  settlement  under  the 
homestead  acts,  and  from  sale  under  the 
timber  and  stone  act,  that  action  was  in 
full  harmony  "with  the  utilizing  of  their 
resources.  But  it  was  purposed  to  bring 
spoliation,  robbery,  and  monopoly  to  a  full 
stop. 

The  development  of  the  Forestry  De- 
partment was  from  small  beginnings.  Its 
size  grew  as  its  importance  to  the  nation 
was  proven.  Merely  to  nominally  set  apart 
reserves  without  securing  survey,  patrol- 
ing,  and  constant  oversight,  would  have 
been  to  continue  to  invite  trespass,  fire, 
pilfering,  and  robbery  on  a  large  scale. 
But  practical  men  have  charge  of  these 
great  interests,  and  they  deal  with  facts 
as  they  find  them.  Besides  the  forest  the 
pasture  of  the  reserves  was  the  next  im- 
portant possession. 

When  the  Forestry  Department  assumed 
control  it  found  that  pasture  eaten  down 
to  the  destruction  point  by  innumerable 
stock  of  all  kinds  under  conditions 
sketched  above.  Restraint  of  one  was 
fiercely  resented,  unless  the  pressure  of 
universal   law  could   be    applied    to    all. 


Feuds  and  bickerings  were  in  constant  evi- 
dence. Not  merely  the  fashionable  modus 
vivcndi  must  be  arranged,  but  a  code  must 
be  provided,  to  which  all  should  be  forced 
to  bow.  Then  life  and  limb  would  be 
safe,  and  peace  and  order  reign  on  the 
reserves.  But,  after  good  American  fash- 
ion, regulation  and  control  to  be  effective 
must  command  the  assent,  and  have  active 
sanction  from  the  deliberations  of  the  gov- 
erned. Cattlemen,  sheepmen,  cowboys, 
and  sheepherders  must  be  consulted  and 
brought  into  council. 

In  olden  days  mounted'  messengers 
would  have  ridden  far  and  wide,  with  the 
peremptory  summons.  Today  printers' 
ink  tells  the  story,  and  conveys  the  call. 

The  council  of  the  reserves  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  ranges  assembled  at 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  December  16, 
1905,  a  day  memorable  in  the  records  .of 
tlie  range  industry  in  three  states.  Up- 
wards of  three  hundred  men  came  to- 
gether, a  picturesque  gathering.  The  suf- 
frage lay  in  the  interest  each  felt  in  the 
deliberations.  Cattleman  and  cowboy,  in 
all  ranks  of  that  hierarchy — some  masters 
of  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  others  own- 
ing the  little  groups  fed  on  homestead 
and  irrigated  farm  in  winter  months, 
and  driven  to  the  mountains  for  the 
summer's  feed  and  shade.  The  patri- 
arch, who  had  "come  across  the  plains," 
and  had  lived  in  the  great  ranch  house 
with  children  and  dependents  for  twenty 
years,  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  young 
man  from  the  East,  started  but  now 
in  the  cattle  business  with  his  portion  of 
his  father's  goods.     They  had  a  common 
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A  portion  of  the  Cascade  Forest  Reserve  between  the  Three  Sisters  mountains  and  the  Deschutes  River., 
part  of  the  summer  range  of  Eastern  Oregon  sheep. 


interest,  and  were  there  to  see  to  it  that 
the  sheepmen,  these  invaders,  should  not 
come  out  with  the  big  end  of  the  deal. 

Mostly  in  their  high  days'  and  holidays' 
costumes,  the  evident  picturesqueness  of 
boots  and  chaps,  shirts  and  silk  neek- 
kerehiefs,  left  at  home,  who  would  rec- 
ognize that  group  of  clean-shaven,  well- 
dressed  men  with  a  look  of  the  banker 
and  a  spice  of  the  lawyer  on  their  keen 
faces  for  the  owners  of  the  multifarious 
flocks,  spread  over  mountain  and  range 
for  many  miles?  May  be  that  they  bear 
with  them  the  look  of  the  invader — watch- 
ful for  an  advantage  and  hard  in  press- 
ing it — those  whose  monotonous  work  is 
done  by  deputy,  who  hold  their  own  places 
in  town  and  settlement,  but  whose  herd- 
ers cover  many  counties  in  their  wander- 
ings with  the  sheep,  men  who  direct, 
njanage,  and  plan  ahead.  But  with  them 
are  many  of  their  men — foremen  and 
chief  herders — for  it  is  an  organized  in- 
dustry, and  a  very  wealthy  one. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States 
government  are  also  here — some  to  whom 
is  due  the  initiation  of  this  great  conven- 
tion— men  who  have  given,  and  are  giv- 
ing, their  lives  to  the  forestry  service, 
who  are  growing  with  its  demands,  who 
see  beyond  these  early  stages  in  their 
science  to  that  time  when  their  work  shall 
have  justified  itself  in  the  nation's  esti- 
mation. The  chief  will  preside  when  the 
assembly  is  called  to  order,  and  on  him 
will  fall  the  burden  of  management  and 
tact,  of  assuagement  of  Jealousies,  of 
avoidance  of  burning  issues  and  provo- 
cations. 


Naturally,  the  lines  are  drawn  in  ad- 
vance, between  cattle  and  sheep.  How 
shall  the  territory  be  apportioned,  divi- 
sions laid  out  and  kept  to,  numbers  lim- 
ited, rights  of  pasturage  defined,  prices  or 
rentals  fixed? 

If  grievances  arise,  as  come  they  will, 
who  shall  arbitrate,  who  deal  justly  be- 
tween the  disputants?  These  reserves 
cross  state  boundaries.  Shall  these  bounds 
prevail,  or  shall  Idaho  pasture  in  Oregon, 
and  Washington  in  both  or  either,  as  num- 
bers weigh  one  way  or  another? 

Very  soon  it  is  apparent  that  these,  and 
the  like  questions  cannot  be  settled  on 
the  floor.  Self-interest  is  touched  all 
around.  There  are  no  small  points.  The 
personalities  of  men  are  brought  into  tlie 
debates.  Being  Americans,  and  therefore 
ready  and  taught  from  childhood  to  do 
two  things — to  act  through  representa- 
tives, and  to  abide  by  a  majority  vote — the 
way  out  is  very  plain.  Two  great  com- 
mittees are  selected,  eleven  by  the  cattle- 
men and  eleven  by  the  sheepmen,  and  this 
group  of  representatives  is  set  at  work 
More  is  at  stake  than  the  apportionment 
between  sheep  and  cattle  of  the  three  re- 
serves. It  is  the  first  time  that  these  great 
industries,  through  their  chosen  cham- 
pions, have  met  in  full  and  free  debate, 
to  have  their  claims  threshed  out  and  set- 
tled. And,  in  another  aspect,  the  policy 
of  thus  handling  the  forest  reserves  of  the 
nation  is  thrown  into  the  balance.  One 
way  or  tlie  other,  a  precedent  is  being  set. 

Long  and  sore  was  the  debate. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  when  the  commit- 
tees had  been  selected  and  had  got  to  work 
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many  of  the  attendants  were  so  well  sat- 
isfied in  the  knowledge  that  right  would 
be  done  that  they  mounted  horse,  or  took 
the  trains,  and  went  home.  But  others  took 
the  good  chance  offered  them,  made 
friends  with  their  dearest  enemies,  and 
enjoyed  the  good  time  of  their  lives.  Not 
until  the  third  day  came  around,  not  un- 
til from  the  full  committees'  sub-commit- 
tees of  three  had  been  chosen  and  had  sat 
down  with  the  toughest  questions  between 
them  and  sifted  all  out  to  a  conclusion, 
was  the  work  done  and  terms  of  peace  and 
settlement  arrived  at. 

In  the  end,  then,  with  handshakings 
and  congratulations  all  around,  the  end  of 
the  great  stock  parliament  arrived.  Divi- 
sions of  territory  were  arranged,  numbers 
of  stock  to  be  fed  on  the  reserves  settled, 
rentals  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States 
government  fixed,  regulations  pondered 
over,  amended,  and  finally  assented  to,  and 
all  men  went  home.  Neither  heads  nor 
pocketbooks  were  broken,  not  a  weapon 
was  drawn,  nor  did  any  fight  call  for  the 
interference  of  the  law.  The  President 
has  added  an  incidental  olive  branch  to 
his  crown,  for  peace  between  cattle  and 
sheep  men  reigns,  so  far,  on  the  reserves. 

It  is  hoped  that  ere  long  so  strong  a 
demonstration  will  have  been  given  of  the 
possibilities  of  friendly,  or,  at  least,  of 
non-aggressive  settlement,  that  the  peace 
of  the  reserves  will  be  extended  over  the 
wide  ranges. 

Well  as  the  work  of  adjustment  was  ac- 
complished, no  absolute  finality  was  ar- 
rived at.  Already  in  the  few  weeks  since 
the  parliament  adjourned,  changes  have 
been  demanded  of  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment,  and   have   been   accorded,    in    the 


boundaries  set  in  the  Chesimnus  Reserve 
between  Oregon  and  Washington  sheep, 
showing  once  more  the  advantage  of  a  su- 
preme authority,  to  be  invoked  when 
needed. 

The  Colorado  stockmen  have  since  met 
at  Denver,  with  the  same  forestry  officials, 
on  the  still  wider  questions  on  the  leasing 
of  the  open  ranges,  apart  from  any  ques- 
tion of  reserves.  The  same  general  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation  in  management,  of 
regulations  suggested  by  the  citizen  and 
adopted  by  the  government,  have  pre- 
vailed. 

With  so  many  forward  steps  already 
taken  along  the  path  of  peaceable  adjust- 
ment of  individual  claims,  of  admission 
that  it  is  possible  that  one's  neighbor's 
rights  are  as  good  as  one's  own,  of  recog- 
nition of  the  authority  of  the  nation  over 
so  much  of  the  land  as  has  not  passed  into 
individual  legal  ownership,  of  consent, 
for  the  general  good,  to  be  bound  by  regu- 
lations from  above,  even  if  they  gall  and 
chafe  a  little — with  this  much  of  progress 
in  full  sight,  it  is  very  plain  that  feuds 
and  forays  on  the  Oregon  range  will  be 
but  of  historical,  not  of  personal  and  vital 
interest. 

So  will  social  conditions  attaching  of 
necessity  to  pioneer  and  nomadic  life  give 
place  to  those  of  an  orderly  and  settled 
civilization.  The  romance  of  the  ranges 
will  have  passed  with  the  cowboy  and 
sheepherder  of  this  last  generation.  The 
comfort  and  stability  of  the  white  farm- 
house, with  orchard  and  flower  garden, 
irrigated  fields,  abundant  crops,  sleek  and 
well-fed  cattle,  will  have  come  to  stay. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  nation  is  not  the 
gainer  bv  the  transformation? 


The   Wallowa   Lake   country   ever    which    the    grreat    stock    parliament    was    hjld. 
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CRAZY  BECK 


By  Ed-win  L.   Saom 


LD  BECKY— Becky  the 
squalid,  Becky  the  tooth- 
less, Becky  the  hag — 
wandered,  mumbling,  up 
the  alley.  Becky's  ways 
were  alley  ways  and 
back-door  ways.  "Crazy 
Beck"  wa>  iit-r  most  popular  name ;  as  long 
as  she  was  harmless,  she  was  tolerated. 
As  to  her  past,  none  inquired;  as  to  her 
present,  all  knew;  as  to  her  future,  few 
cared. 

The  Dawler  back  gate  was  invitingly 
open.  Kate,  the  Dawler  housemaid,  had 
"rin  acrost"  to  speak  "jist  a  minute"  with 
Maggie,  the  Smith  housemaid.  Becky, 
animal-like,  turned  in.  The  rear  door 
also  was  open.  Kate  had  left  it  that  way 
as  earnest  that  she  was  coming  right  back. 
It  is  a  deception  of  the  mind  often  inno- 
cently practiced.  Becky,  shuffling  along 
the  short  path,  mounted  the  two  steps,  and 
dully  waited. 

Either  she  would  be  given  a  dole  for  the 
basket  on  her  arm,  or  the  door  would  be 
slammed  in  her  face.  She  waited,  submis- 
sive. Nothing  occurred.  She  was  con- 
fronted by  only  stillness,  into  which  led 
a  passageway — the  back  hall. 

Becky  mumbled  over  her  reception.  She 
craned  her  neck,  like  a  lean,  neglected, 
dingy  cat  investigating  strange  but  at- 
tractive quarters.  She  sidled  in ;  her  mien 
was  uncertain;  while  advancing  she  was 
ready  to  retreat.  What  she  was  doing,  she 
scarcely  knew,  herself.  But  she  had  ex- 
pected to  see  somebody,  and  that  thought 
dominated  her. 

Her  route  was  that  of  silence  broken  by 
only  her  querulous  muttering.  She  passed 
the  deserted  kitchen,  and,  peering  right 
and  left,  paused  upon  the  threshold  to 
the  sitting-room.  The  house  was  open 
from  back  to  front.  Becky  stared  into 
the  sitting-room. 

The  sunlight  shining  through  the  broad 
side  window  illuminated  the  room  with 
yellow.  Out  of  her  red-rimmed,  narrow 
eyes  she  blinked,  dazzled.  So  might  a 
mendicant  sinner  stand  at  the  entrance 
to  heaven.  However,  Becky  was  not  com- 
paring this  to  heaven;  she  was  still  unde- 


cided as  to  her  latitude  and  longitude.  She 
was  not  so  much  awed  by  her  surround- 
ings as  she  was  puzzled  by  not  being  ac- 
costed and  rebuked.  She  was  going  on 
until  stopped. 

She  shambled,  in  her  flat,  almost  sole- 
less  old  shoes,  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  paused  again.  Her  black,  tattered 
shawl,  and  her  black  draggled  skirt  made 
strong  contrast  with  the  golden  atmos- 
phere. She  clutched  her  basket  in  the 
crook  of  her  arm,  and  gazed  stupidly  about 
her.  Uncanny  herself,  it  was  her  recep- 
tion that  appeared  to  her  uncanny. 

She  shuffled  to  a  door  at  her  right,  and 
peered  through.  The  interior  was  pink, 
for  the  walls  were  pink,  and  the  drapery 
of  the  two  windows  was  pink,  and  there 
was  a  pink  bed,  and  in  a  pink  crib  by  the 
pink  bed  was  a  pink  baby.  This  was  the 
only  occupant  of  the  room — a  pink  baby. 
And  the  baby  was  asleep. 

When  Becky's  eyes  fell  upon  the  pink 
baby,  they  remained  fastened  there,  and 
she  slowly  advanced,  as  if  hypnotized.  She 
halted,  and  glanced  from  side  to  side, 
waiting  to  be  forbidden.  Then  the  pink 
baby  drew  her  on.  Her  eyes  looked  as- 
kance, for  fleeting  seconds,  but  always  they 
came  back  to  the  pink  baby. 

She  stood  by  the  crib,  blinking  down. 
The  baby  awakened,  and  blinked  up.  It 
was  the  Old  Year  and  the  New,  it  was  the 
Past  and  the  Future,  it  was  the  Flesh 
and  the  Spirit,  looking  upon  each  other. 
It  was  an  object-lesson  in  possibilities. 

The  baby's  pink  face  contracted  into  a 
multitude  of  wrinkles,  which  might  fore- 
token almost  any  emotion;  but  out  of  the 
wrinkles  evolved  a  laugh — toothless,  good- 
natured,  fatuous.  Out  of  Becky's  wrin- 
kles, also,  evolved  a  laugh — likewise  tooth- 
less, good-natured,  fatuous. 

"Goo,  goo,  glah !"  chuckled  the  baby. 

"He,  he !"  cackled  Becky. 

She  pointed  a  trembling,  gnarled  finger 
at  him,  threatening  to  tickle  his  fat  stom- 
ach. The  baby,  versed  in  sign  language, 
laugliod  until  his  eyes  were  closed  by  his' 
plump  cheeks.  From  pink  his  face  be- 
came a  brilliant  crimson.  An  unsophisti- 
cated observer  might  have  feared  that  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  apoplexy. 
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The  baby  held  up  both  arms.  More  sign 
language,  this.  Becky  carefully  set  down 
her  basket.  She  looked  at  the  baby,  and 
nodded  inquiringly. 

"Want  to  come?"  she  croaked. 

The  baby  now  held  up  not  only  his 
short,  pudgy  arms,  but  also  his  short, 
pudgy  legs. 

"Sure,  an'  he  does !"  murmured  Becky. 

She  tittered  happily,  and  with  seamed, 
grimy  finger-tip  touched  the  baby's  rosy 
cheek.  He  wriggled  roguishly.  It  was  a 
grotesque  flirtation.  The  cheek  seemed  to 
suffer  no  harm ;  Becky,  unable  to  resist  the 
appeal  of  insistent  armF  and  legs,  raised 
him  to  her  breast.  She  did  it  very  adroit- 
ly; one  might  have  thought  that  she  had 
accomplished  such  an  act,  before.  The 
satisfaction  of  the  baby  was  further  proof. 
He  laughed. 

Quite  oblivious  to  aught  save  the  warm, 
soft  bundle  in  her  arms,  Becky  sat  upon 
the  edge  of  the  pink  bed.  She  was  a  crow 
in  the  midst  of  a  pink  sunset.  She  me- 
chanically rocked  herself  to  and  fro  and 
crooned  in  her  cracked  old  voice : 

"  Shleep,  my  little  one, 
Shleep,  my  little  one, 
Shleep,  my  little  one,  shleep."     ' 

Her  black  shawl,  habitually  thrown 
over  her  unkempt  hair,  had  fallen  back, 
and  one  end  trailed  from  the  bed  to  the 
floor. 

The  baby  was  not  there  for  sleep.  Sleep 
had  not  been  his  intention,  when  he  had 
signaled  to  be  lifted.  He  abruptly  made 
his  laugh  a  cry.  His  face  remained  the 
same;  not  a  wrinkle  changed;  he  simply 
changed  his  pitch  of  voice. 

Becky  rocked  a  little  faster.  She 
steadily  plied  her  lugubrious : 

"  Shleep,  my  little  one, 
Shleep,  my  little  one, 
Shleep,  my  little  one,  shleep. ' ' 

The  lullaby  had  no  especial  tune.  The 
only  good  point  to  it  was  its  monotonous 
repetition.  Becky  herself,  however,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  one  most  influenced  by  it, 
for  she  rocked  and  crooned  as  in  a  revery. 
Meanwhile,  the  baby  cried. 

With  an  instinctive  movement  Becky 
fumbled  at  the  flat  bosom  of  her  waist. 
Then  she  hesitated,  and  ceased.  Prob- 
ably it  dawned  upon  her  that  her  impulse 
was  vain. 

Becky  was  again  inspired.  She  laid 
the  baby  prone  in  her  lap,  and  proceeded 


to  undress  him.  Her  stiff  and  clumsy 
fingers  lingered  long  among  the  hooks  and 
pins  of  his  simple  garments,  but  neverthe- 
less pursued  their  way  unerringly.  She 
muttered  to  herself.  The  baby,  diverted 
by  the  change  in  position,  stopped  his 
wailing.  Encouraged,  Becky  sang  to  him 
in  commendation : 

' '  Oh,  my  pretty  boy, 
Oh,  my  pretty  boy, 
Oh,  my  pretty  boy,  oh." 

The  tune  (if  tune  might  be  suspected) 
was  the  same,  but  the  words  were  differ- 
ent. Presently  the  baby  lay  naked — round 
and  rosy — in  her  black  lap  like  a  tinted 
pearl  set  on  jet.  He  was  very  plump,  and 
fascinatingly  creased.  Becky  gently  patted 
him,  and  looked  vaguely  about  for  wash- 
bowl and  towel.  Her  mind  demanded 
that  he  be  bathed. 

The  baby  doubled  hi.=  small  fists  and 
screwed  his  face  and  resumed,  once  more, 
his  crying.  Becky  was  puzzled.  The  mist 
about  her  was  dense.  Instinct,  rather  than 
memory,  was  guiding  her,  and  when  she 
paused  to  reason,  she  was  bewildered. 

She  was  holding  a  naked  baby;  what 
next  to  do  if  not  to  bathe  him?  She  con- 
tinued to-  pat  him,  absently.  Suddenly  a 
scream  sounded  from  the  doorwav. 

"Howly  saints !" 

With  a  wild  whoop  of  battle  somebody 
rushed  in  like  a  whirlwind,  and  snatciied 
from  Becky  her  pink  charge.  Becky,  thus 
violently  assailed,  stared  up  in  a  da-ied 
fashion. 

"Ye  ould  witch!"  accused  the  furious 
Kate,  returned.  "What  be  you  doin'  wit' 
that  baby  ?" 

Becky  only  gazed  at  her  lap,  now  empty, 
and  then  at  her  assailant.  She  was  strug- 
gling to  awaken. 

"Wit'  your  dirty  self  an'  your  dirty 
basket  in  the  bid-room !  The  loikes  o' 
ye !  An'  undressin'  him,  complately !  Wit' 
your  dirty  ban's,  too!  Maybe  'tis  the  avil 
oye  ye  put  on  him !  Or  maybe  ye  would 
be  sthalin'  him.  Did  she  hurt  ye,  darlint? 
Ah,  there,  don't  ye  croyt  Katie's  hero. 
The  ould  witch  sha'n't  harm  ye !" 

Becky's  mouth  opened,  as  if  she  would 
say  something,  but  no  sound  issued.  Dim-  ■ 
ly  she  knew  that  she  was  being  called  to 
harsh  account.     The  baby  wailed  loudly. 

Attracted  by  Kate's  shrill  exclamations, 
neighbors  from  right  and  left  hurried  in. 
They   formed   a  half-circle  about   Becky, 
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who  was  still  sitting  on  the  pink  bed.  Kate 
excitedly  explained  to  them. 

"An'  I'd  jist  stepped  out  for  a  minute, 
an'  here  she  walked  in,  bould  as  ye  plaze, 
an'  was  settixi  tlioro  or.  the  bid  loike  as 
she  be  now — Ink  at  lier,  in  her  dirty  ould 
rags! — houldin'  tlie  babv.  an'  him  wit'  all 
the  clothes  tuk  oil'  of  him,  moind  ye,  an' 
whativer  she  was  schamin'  to  do  wit'  him 
I  don't  say,  but  I  grabbed  him  jist  in  time, 
saints  be  praised !" 

The  half-circle  scanned  Becky  with  re- 
proving,  indignant,   horror-stricken   eyes. 

"Pretty  boy,"  faintly  croaked  old  Becky. 

" 'Purty  boy,'  did  she  say??"  exclaimed 
Kate,  wrapping  the  pink  baby  in  a  pink 
quilt.  "Well,  an'  he  wouldn't  have  lieen 
purty  long,  I  tell  ye  all.  if  I  hadn't  come 
in  !  Sure,  let  her  jabber.  Jist  watoh  her, 
will  ye,  while  I  tiliphone  an'  give  her  in 
charge?  That's,  what  she  gits,  the  thafe 
in  heart !" 

The  hum  of  outraged  feelings  with 
which  Kate's  recital  had  been  received 
merged  into  a  chorus  of  approval.  By  all 
means,  to  jail  with  the  creature. 


Assisted  by  obliging  friends,  Kate  "lili- 
phoned." 

Up  rattled  the  patrol:  in  strode  an  ol!;- 
cer.  He  confronted  Becky,  sullen,  cowed, 
dumb,  sitting  on  the  pink  bed. 

"Well,  Beck,  what  you  been  doing  now  ? 
Drunk  ?"  he  bantered. 

Becky  only  peered  at  him.  He  was 
familiar.    He  was  another  enemy. 

"Come  along,"  he  bade. 

He  grasped  her  roughly  by  the  arm, 
and  dragged  her  to  her  feet. 

"Come  on;  step  out,"  he  commanded. 
He  winked  at  the  spectators.  Some  gig- 
gled; some  smiled  broadly. 

Becky  hung  back,  and  made  a  hoarse, 
despairing  sound  in  her  throat.  She 
reached  out  her  free  arm. 

"She  wants  her  basket,"  volunteered 
somebody,  and  gingerly  lifted  it. 

But  Becky,  accepting  it,  still  resisted. 

"That's  enough,"  said  the  officer.  "You 
can't  have  the  bed,  too.  We'll  give  you 
just  as  elegant  quarters  down  town." 

Becky  reached  out  her  arm  appealingly, 
but  she  was  rudely  hustled  forward,  and 
the  outer  door  slammed  behind  her. 
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SEE  by  the  paper,"  said 
Billy,  the  bar  boy,  lean- 
ing against  the  doorway 
of  the  private  box  in  the 
Mascot,  "that  L  o  u  e  y 
James  is  comin'  to  town. 
What  do  you  t'ink  of 
him  as  an  acter,  Mr.  Montague?" 

The  "leading  heav)'"  of  the  Dimeon 
Theater  looked  into  his  beer  and,  taking 
up  the  glass,  described  several  rotary 
passes  with  it  calculated  to  raise  a  bead, 
and,  having  accomplished  this  to  his  evi- 
dent satisfaction,  he  slowly  sipped  the  re- 
maining contents.  Looking  absently  at 
the  delineation  of  a  young  lady  in  abbre- 
viated attire  which  hung  over  the  table, 
he  bit  the  end  of  a  fresh  cigar  and  lighted 
it. 

"Curious  thing,  William,"  he  said  at 
last,  "I  was  thinking  of  that  matter  when" 
you  spoke.  Last  evening  as  I  sat  at  lunch- 
eon in  my  dressing-room,  between  the  sec- 
ond and  third  shows,  the  property  boy 
handed  me  a  paper  containing  the  an- 
nouncement of  Louis  James'  arrival. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  that  Lou  is  still  able 
to  play  in  the  first-clas,"  houses.  It  is  re- 
markable to  me  that  the  public  still  ac- 
cepts his  interpretation  of  tragic  roles, 
which  are  distinctly  out  of  his  line. 

"Understand  me,  William,  I  do  not  wish 
to  east  discredit  upon  a  sterling  actor,  for 
although  Lou  and  I  an   not  as  friendly 


as  we  once  were,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
in  comedy  he  is  an  artist." 

"^Vhat,  did  you  and  him  have  a  row?" 
asked  Billy,  sympathetically,  scenting  a 
yarn. 

"Well,  'row'  is  rather  a  harsh  way  of 
expressing  it,  William;  let  us  call  it  a 
misunderstanding,  as  the  result  of  what 
I  consider,  well — er — petty  jealousy  on 
Lou's  part. 

"It  was  the  opening  performance  of 
'Macbeth,'  in  Kansas  City.  Everyone 
who  knows  Kansas  City,  knows  that  it  is 
a  comedy  town,  and  I  knew  that  Lou's 
forte  was  comedy.  I  had  advised  Lou  to 
put  on  'Much  Ado,'  but,  ever  headstrong, 
he  refused  me,  so  I  bowed  to  the  ine- 
vitable. 

"Through  some  hideous  mistake  I  had 
been  cast  for  the  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant role  of  the  cowardly  servant,  in  the 
fifth  act.  Of  course,  McDuff  was  the 
logical  part  for  me,  but  it  had  fallen  to 
that  lucky  fellow,  Fred  Warde.  Lou 
James,  of  course  played  Macbeth,  and  was 
in  particularly  bad  form  that  night.  In 
the  lighter  passages  he  managed  well 
enough,  but  in  the  stronger  emotional 
scenes,  he  missed  the  mark  entirely.  The 
audience,  which,  of  course,  was  high  class, 
listened  with  jjolite  attention,  but  his  per- 
formance was  not  accorded  the  measure 
of  applause  which  the  part  called  for. 

"I  had  removed  my  witch's  costume,  and 
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dressed  for  the  servant;  I  stood  in  the 
second  entrance  through  the  entire  fourth 
act;  and  as  each  succeeding  climax  fell 
flat,  I  almost  wished  that  some  lucky  acci- 
dent would  temporarily  disable  our  star 
and  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  play 
the  part.  I  had  essayed  the  role  while 
playing  repertoire  leads  with  Bilking- 
ton's  Ideal  Dramatic  Company  through 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  was  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  part. 

"As  the  play  progressed  without  a  single 
round  of  applause  from  any  part  of  the 
house,  my  mental  anguish  grew  more  in- 
tense. AVhen  that  magnificent  scene  in 
act  fourth,  where  Macbeth  says : 

"Thou    art   too   like   the    Spirit   of   Banquo; 

down! 
Thy    crown    does    sear    mine    eyeballs, 
And  thy  hair—" 

"Excuse  me  for  a  minute,"  said  Billy, 
hastening  toward  the  bar,  "here's  a  cus- 
tomer." 

"Ah,  well,"  sighed  Mr.  Montague,  re- 
suming his  seat  from  which  he  had  in- 
voluntarily arisen  in  artistic  fervor,  "Ah, 
well." 

Billy  was  holding  a  whispered  conversa- 
tion with  a  pal  at  the  far  end  of  the  bar. 
The  matter  was  evidently  a  secret  one, 
as  Mr.  Montague  could  catch  no  word  of 
it  until  the  pal,  leaving,  said :  "Don't  for- 
get, Bill,  we're  to  meet  'em  at  eight  fif- 
teen." 

"All  right,  eight  fifteen,  corner  of  Third 
and  Morrison,"  replied  Billy,  smilingly, 
adjusting  his  red  tie  at  the  mirror  be- 
hind the  bar,  taking  a  small  comb  from 
his  vest  pocket  and  carefully  arranging 
his  blonde  locks. 

"Er — William — er,"  called  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, "you  might  bring  another  glass  of 
beer  when  you  come." 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Billy,  drawing  the 
beer  and  returning  to  the  box. 

"As  I  was  about  to  say,  William,"  re- 
sumed Mr.  Montague,  "(Kindly  put  that 
on  my  card) — as  I  was  about  to  say,  when 
in  response  to  that  magnificent  line  in 
Act  IV,  there  came  but  faint  applause 
from  that  vast  audience,  instead  of  a 
unanimous  outburst,  similar  to  that  which 
greeted  my  delivery  of  the  same  line  in 
the  City  of  Tombstone,  Arizona,  when 
the  whole  house  arose  as  one  man  and 
fairly  yelled  with  delight, — when,  as  I 
say,  I  saw  that  high-class  audience  prac- 


tically unmoved,  I  foresaw  the  absolute 
failure  of  the  performance. 

"I  confided  m'  fears  to  the  stage  man- 
ager, who  tried  to  reassure  me  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  a  scholarly  and  undemon- 
strative audience,  but  I  felt  sick  at  heart. 
Lou  must  have  experienced  a  similar  emo- 
tion, for  when  the  curtain  fell  on  the 
fourth  act,  he  spoke  brusquely  to  me  as 
he  passed :  'Don't  stand  in  the  wings,  m' 
lad,'  he  said,  'your  place  is  in  the  dressing 
room.' 

"I  made  m'  way  to  the  stage  door, 
feeling  that  a  breath  of  fresh  air  would 
revive  m'  failing  spirits;  and  as  I  stood 
there  taking  deep  draughts  of  the  cool 
ozone,  m'  eye  fell  upon  the  line  of  waiting 
carriages  which  extended  for  fully  a 
block. 

"  'Ye  Gods !'  thought  I,  'a  fine  audience, 
a  scholarly  aiidience,  a  carriage  audience, — 
iliat  audience  must  not  go  away  disap- 
pointed. Something  must  be  done.  James 
will  never  do  it- — it  now  rests  with  me.' 

"When    the    curtain    went    up    on    the 
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fifth  act,  it  found  me  at  the  place  in  the 
third  upper  entrance,  waiting  like  a 
blooded  hound  in  leash,  or  a  thorough- 
bred at  the  post.  Would  my  time  never 
come?  Every  moment  seemed  an  age. 
'This  will  never  do,'  thought  I.  'I  must 
hold  m'self  in  resarve,'  and  so  I  waited, 
with  forced  calm,  for  m'  cue.  At  last 
it  came: 

"The  mind  I  sway  by  and  the  heart  I  bear 
Shall  never   sag  with   doubt   nor   shake  with 
fear." 

"The  leash  was  slipped — the  bars  were 
up,  and  like  some  wild  thing,  I  leaped 
upon  the  stage.  Calling  m'  wonderful 
facial  expression  into  play,  I  assumed, 
for  the  nonce,  the  look  of  abject  terror 
m'  character  called  for. 

"Instantly  I  could  feel  that  I  had  m' 
house.  There  was  a  bond  of  sympathy 
between  the  audience  and  m'self;  my  mag- 
netic presence  had,  like  a  flash,  communi- 
cated its  influence  to  them,  and  I  in  turn 
felt  the  stimulus  of  their  interest.  So 
great  was  the  expression  of  terror  which 
m'  mobile  features  depicted  that  even 
Louis  paused  involuntarily  in  his   lines. 

"Here,  indeed,  was  art.  A  murmur,  as 
of  the  sea,  arose  from  that  vast  con- 
course and  sank  again  to  an  expectant 
hush. 

"Lou's  first  emotion  was  apparently  that 
of  amazement,  which  gradually  gave  way 
to  one  of  the  most  intense  jealousy.  When 
he  took  up  his  next  line : 

"The    devil    damn    thee,    thou    cream-iaced 

loon! 
Where   gott'st   thou   thy   goose   lookt" 

there  was  so  much  venom  in  his  voice 
that  his  mood  was  at  once  apparent  to 
the  audience.  The  lads  in  the  gallery, 
ever  quick  of  perception,  were  the  first 
to  notice  it,  and  it  was  instantly  com- 
municated to  the  remainder  of  the  house. 
They  laughed  good  naturedly  and  gave 
me  an  encouraging  round  of  applause.  • 
"Lou  was  furious.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  by  his  anger  and  discomfiture,  I 
proceeded : 

"There  is  ten  thousand — " 

"I   accompanied   this    speech   with   m' 
marvelous  facial  expression  and  gesture. 

"As  Lou  rendered  his  next  line : 
"What,  fool,  geese t" 
he  turned  away  from  me  and  looked  sav- 
agely in  the  direction  of  the  prompt  box, 
where  the  stage  manager  stood  with  the 


script.    The  audience  fancied  Lou  mixed 
in  his  part,  and  the  hubbub  increased. 
"Soldiers,  Sire." 

"In  the  fullness  of  m'  heart,  m'  eyes, 
stared  oiit  of  their  sockets,  and  m'  knees 
trembled  violently. 

"The  applause  was  deafening.  The 
gallery  lads  threw  their  hats  in  the  air  and 
whistled  and  stamped  so  that  Lou  could 
hardly  be  heard,  as  he  shouted  the  lines: 

"Go  prick  thy  face  and  over-red  thy  fear 
Thou  lily-liver 'd  boy!  What  soldiers,  foolt 
iJeath  of  thy  soul,  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counselors  to  fear!  What  soldiers,  whey- 
face!  ' 

"At  every  word  of  this  speech  I  writhed, 
I  turned,  I  twisted,  while  over  m'  plastic 
features  there  played  the  entire  gamut  of 
human  emotions.  I  could  scarcely  hear 
m'self  talk  as  I  delivered  m'  remaining 
speech : 

"The  English  force,  so  please  you." 

"Pandemonium  reigned.  That  great 
audience  had  evidently  deciphered  the  ex- 
act meaning  of  m'  speech  from  m'  facial 
expression  and  gesture  (as  they  could  ■ 
hear  nothing)  for,  to  a  man,  they  howled 
in  sheer  delight — some  laughing  hys- 
terically, and  all  jumping  up  and  down 
like  mad  men.  I  alone  heard  Lou's  last 
line: 

"Take  thy  face  hence — " 

"And,  purple  with  rage,  he  added,  as 
I  made  m'  exit :  'Take  it  out  of  the  thea- 
tre and  out  of  town,  and  never  let  me 
see  it  again.' 

"Dizzy  with  m'  triumph  (from  which 
Lou  James'  maniacal  jealousy  detracted 
nothing)  I  elbowed  m'  way  through  a 
crowd  of  m'  humble  associates  that 
blocked  the  left  upper  entrance;  but 
scarce  had  I  quitted  the  stage,  when  there 
came  to  my  ears  above  the  ever-increas- 
ing tumult,  cries  of  'Speech !     Speech.' 

"Ah,  William,  that  was  the  meridian 
of  m'  joy.  Here  was  another  Tomb- 
stone— a  smaller  part,  a  larger  triumph — 
a  greater  Tombstone !  Here  was  a  highly 
cultured  audience — a  scholarly  audience, 
a  carriage  audience,  clamoring  for  a 
speech  from  me.  I  felt  that  I  mu.'«t  re- 
enter and  at  least  acknowledge  their  ap- 
preciation by  a  courtly  bow,  and  turned 
to  do  so. 

"I  have  never  had  a  clear  idea  as  to 
exactly  what  happened  then.  My  next  im- 
pression was  a  feeling  of  stiffness  in  my 
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bones.  I  looked  around  and  discovered 
myself  sitting  on  the  ground  in  the  allev 
opposite  the  stage  entrance.  I  pulled 
myself  together  and  staggered  to  tlin 
stage  door.  It  was  locked.  I  knocked 
and  pounded  and  presently  heard  foot- 
steps approaching,  and  a  voice,  which  I 
recognized  as  that  of  the  stage  manager, 
said,  'Go  away,  go  away.' 

"I  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  allow 
me  to  don  my  street  clothes,  but  he 
opened  the  door  and,  assuming  a  threat- 
ening attitude,  said:  'Get  to  h —  away 
from  here  before  I  open  that  ugly  face 
of  yours  with  a  stage  brace.' 

"I  felt  that  to  continue  the  contro- 
versy was  beneath  me,  so  I  found  myself 
forced  to  undergo  the  humiliating  ex- 
perience of  walking  to  my  hotel  in  the 
horrid  Scottish  garments  amid  the  jeers 
of  the  street  urchins. 

"Next  day  I  sent  a  written  resigna- 
tion to  Lou  James, 
a  course  in  which  I 
have  always  felt 
myself  to  be  per- 
fectly justified 
Don't  you  think  so, 
William?"  asked 
Mr.  Montague, 
looking  up — 

But  William  was 
not  there.  It  was 
8:30,  and  he  had 
gone  to  keep  his 
date. 
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I  had   essayed   the   role    in  Tombstone. 


THE  MOTH  AND  THE  FLAME 


By   V.   Cerney 


i^ 

1 

LITTLE  MOTH,  a  soft, 
velvety  thing,  that  grew 
tired  of  the  country 
nights,  with  their  white 
moonlight,  fragrant 
fields  and  shadowy  for- 
est, shook  the  dew  from 
her  dainty  wings  and 
fluttered  into  the  city. 

She  had  never  been  there  before,  and 
at  first  the  glare  and  noise  startled  and 
appalled  her,  and  she  longed  for  the  quiet 
star  eyes  of  the  country  night,  for  the 
soft  breeze  that  had  told  her  so  many 
wonderful  stories,  and  above  all,  for  a 
dew-diamond  to  quench  her  burning  thirst, 
but  naught  but  a  hot  breath  from  the 
street  below  and  the  deafening  roar  of  a 
car  answered  her  wish,  as  she  clung,  fear- 
fully and  tremblingly,  to  the  hard  window 
sill,  whereon,  tired  and  weary,  she  had 
dared  to  take  rest. 

The  panic  of  dread  left  her  as  she  saw 
no  immediate  cause  for  alarm,  and  gave 
place  to  a  thrill  of  curiosity  as  for  the 
first  time  she  noticed  where  she  was.  With 
an  expectant  flutter  she  looked  into  the 
room. 

It  was  very  richly  furnished.  In  the 
center  was  a  small  marble-topped  table, 
whereon  stood  a  glittering  bowl  of  crim- 
son roses.  Near  by  stood  the  prettiest, 
softest  light  the  little  White  Moth  had 
ever  seen.  Its  beauty  was  partially  con- 
cealed by  a  huge  crimson  shade  of  silk, 
that  cast  rich  shadows  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling  above,  while  on  the  carpet  be- 
neath, it  poured  its  liquid  amber  in  a  clear 
unshadowed  flood.  Heavy,  dark  chairs 
were  placed  negligently  about,  and  a  tall 
screen  hid  one  corner  of  the  room.  Across 
the  opposite  side  stood  a  couch,  on  which  ' 
sat  a  young  girl,  all  in  white,  and  the 
dress  she  wore  was  no  more  so  than  the 
face  she  lifted  as  the  door  opened,  and  a 
tall  young  man  strode  in.  He  crossed  the 
room  and  sank  beside  her.  He  crushed 
her  hands  to  his  lips,  at  the  same  time 
murmuring  words  of  passionate  love.  The 
girl  slowly  withdrew  her  hands  from  his 
clasp,  and,  shaking  her  head,  leaned  wear- 
ily back  against  the  velvet  couch. 

Her  lover  immediately  arose  and,  step- 
ping to  a  sideboard,  brought  forth  a  bot- 
tle of  wine  and  two  glasses.     "You   are 


tired  this  evening,  dear;  drink  this,  it 
will  strengthen  you."  The  voice  was 
musical — low  and  persuasive. 

She  made  as  if  to  object,  then  obediently 
drained  the  glass,  while  a  few  drops  trem- 
bled from  the  brim  and  stained  the  bosom 
of  her  dress.  The  man  placed  the  empty 
glasses  on  the  table  beside  the  bowl  of 
roses,  and  returned  to  her  side. 

Meanwhile,  the  little  moth  fluttered  into 
the  room  and  straight  into  the  midst  of 
the  roses,  but  no  dew  was  there  to  quench 
her  thirst.  For  a  moment  she  was  disap- 
pointed, then  catching  the  gleam  of  a 
single  drop  of  wine  in  the  glass,  she  cau- 
tiously crept  into  it  and  eagerly  sipped  to 
her  heart's  content,  staining  her  little 
white  breast  as  she  did  so.  Never  was 
dew  nor  flower  nectar  so  sweet  to  the  lit- 
tle moth  as  the  insidious  wine.  When  she 
emerged  from  the  glass,  a  strange  happi- 
ness seized  her ;  her  homesickness  left  her, 
and  so  joyous  was  she  that  she  flew  crazily 
around,  bumping  first  into  this,  then  into 
that,  until  across  the  room  she  saw  another 
beautiful  moth,  its  white  wings  outspread, 
its  breast  crimson,  and  she  flew  straight 
towards  it.  A  moment  later  she  came  in 
contact  with  the  cruel  mirror,  and  fell 
dazed  on  to  the  low  divan  beneath.  Partly 
recovering  her  senses,  her  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  by  a 
low,  entreating  voice  and  a  passionate  pro- 
test. 

The  man  sat  beside  the  girl,  who 
toyed  uneasily  with  the  heavy  rings  on  her 
fingers,  as  he  talked  to  her.  Her  manner 
seemed  half  yielding,  half  resisting,  until 
suddenly  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face, 
and  the  little  moth  saw  a  look  of  love  and 
trust  in  them — a  look  that  seemed  to 
answer  and  put  an  end  to  her  lover's 
pleading,  for  without  another  word  he 
drew  her  to  him. 

"Will  you  go,  darling?" 
The  girl,   passing  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  whispered  softl}',  "If  you  love  me; 
yes !" 

A  moment  more — the  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  a  door — and  he  was  gone.  The  girl 
turned  to  her  own  beautiful  reflection  in 
the  mirror  opposite.  "He  loves  me,"  she 
breathed  softly,  "He  loves  me";  and  with 
eyes  glowing,  cheeks  flushing,  she  raised 
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her  round  arms,  with  clasped  hands  above 
her  head,  in  a  free  and  graceful  manner, 
revealing  to  the  fullest  their  beauty  and 
whiteness  as  the  loose  sleeves  fell  back  al- 
most to  the  shoulder.  Then  she  walked 
swiftly  to  the  window,  and  leaning  far  out, 
listened  for  the  coming  of  the  carriage. 

What  cared  the  little  moth  whether  the 
girl  went  or  stayed?  She  was  not  lone- 
some or  homesick  now,  for  was  not  this 
better  than  anything  she  had  ever  expe- 
rienced before?  The  wine  she  drank,  the 
breathless  room,  the  rich  coloring,  intox- 
icated her. 

Yes,  she  was  content  to  fly  thus  lazily 
about,  her  softly  playing  wings  shaded 
pink  as  she  hovered  in  the  shadow  of  the 
red  shade,  for  who  was  there  to  tell  her 
that  beneath  it  the  flame  burned  gloriously 
fascinating  and  deadly  hot?  Alas,  no  one 
— and  when  by  mischance,  or  perhaps  fate, 
her  flight  brought  her  below  the  safety 
line,  and  she  found  herself  suddenly 
plunged  in  the  glow  of  pure  light,  the  poor 
little  moth  could  not  resist  it.  Fasci- 
nated, she  circled — now  close,  now  afar, 
and  again  still  closer,  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  beautiful  flame.  Maddened 
with  desire  she  finally  circled  very  near — 
a  hot  breath  seemed  to  draw  her — a  blind- 
ing flash,  then  she  was  beyond  and  out  of 
reach. 

The  girl  turned  from  the  window,  and, 
walking  to  the  table,  stooped  over  the  bowl 
of  roses  On  the  cold  white  marble  she  saw 
the  little  body,  its  wings  tinged  with 
brown,  its  little  breast  stained  crimson — 
the  little  white  moth,  breathing  its  last. 

She  lifted  lightly  the  little  thing  in  her 
hand.  Her  suddenly  raised  eyes  met  a 
white-robed  figure  in  the  mirror  opposite, 
a  figure  with  crimson  stained  bosom,  and 
with  a  whitening  face. 

^Vhen  a  few  moments  later  the  lover  en- 
tered the  room  he  found  a  little  note  on 
the  table,  with  a  singed  moth  set  as  a  seal 
— that  was  all.  He  glanced  through  it, 
and  with  a  baffled  look  upon  his  handsome 
face,  he  harshly  tore  it  through  and  flung 
the  bits  from  the  window,  where  they  si- 
lently and  with  a  spirit-like  movement 
floated  down  to  the  pavement  below.  As 
he  angrily  strode  from  the  room,  a  slender 
figure,  her  face  shining  with  a  look  of 
triumph,  emerged  from  behind  the  heavy 
screen  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and 
softly  sank  to  her  knees  beside  the  couch. 

A  soft  breeze  played  with  the  leaves  of 


a  yellowing  maple  that  shaded  a  wide  ve- 
randa on  which  was  gathered  a  group  of 
girls.  One  of  them  was  busy  removing  the 
contents  of  a  huge  chest  and  sorting  them 
carefully. 

"How  good  it  seems  to  have  you  back, 
Madge,  and  what  a  lovely  time  you  must 
have  had,"  said  one,  seating  herself  on  the 
railing  and  swinging  her  feet  to  and  fro. 
"What  a  lot  of  people  you  must  have  met; 
indeed  you  ought  to  be  quite  a  woman  of 
the  world  by  this  time.  Three  years  away, 
just  think  of  it,  girls!" 

The  girl  bending  over  the  trunk  and 
designated  as  Madge  smiled  quietly,  per- 
haps a  little  sadly.  "Yes,  I  have  had  a 
lovely  time,  but  I  am  content  to  stay  at 
home  now."  Her  voice  held  a  note  of 
weariness. 

"Did  you  see  anything  of  Bruce  Har- 
rington while  you  were  in  New  York?" 
questioned  the  same  speaker. 

For  just  a  moment  the  girl  bending  over 
the  chest  was  again  standing  beside  a  white 
marble-topped  table,  in  her  hand  a  little 
dead  moth,  but  for  just  a  moment.  "Yes, 
she  answered  quietly,  "I  saw  him  several 
times." 

"Do  you  know  he  was  married,  Madge, 
to  Lucile  Jackson  before  he  ever  went 
away?  It  was  the  greatest  surprise  to  us 
all,  when  after  he  came  back,  the  an- 
nouncement was  publicly  made.  It  seems 
that  Judge  Jackson  never  did  like  Bruce, 
and  they  simply  got  married  on  the  quiet, 
and  no  one  ever  knew  a  thing  about  it 
until  he  came  back  to  claim  his  bride,  and 
then  it  was  too  late  for  the  Judge  to  raise 
trouble." 

Madge  6aught  her  breath.  "No,"  said 
she,  her  face  paling.  "I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it."  Then  quietly,  "Lucile  is 
a  very  sweet  girl — does  she  seem  to  be 
happy?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  other,  carefully 
examining  her  dainty  finger  tips.  "She 
says  no  one  was  ever  so  deeply  loved  as 
she,  and  that  Bruce  is  as  true  as  steel  to 
her,  and  always  has  been." 

No  one  noticed  the  curl  on  the  girl's 
pretty  lips  as  she  again  bent  over  the  chest, 
this  time  the  old  ache — for  she  had  truly 
loved  the  man — as  completely  vanished 
from  her  heart  as  if  it  had  not  been  there 
for  the  past  three  years,  leaving  only  a 
deep  scorn  for  Bruce  Harrington  and  a 
deeper  pity  for  bis  wife. 


By   A 


man 


^Jt^^HE  mother  of  Teodota 
sat  in  the  doorway  with 
a  wooden  bowl  of  meat 
in  her  lap.  Her  greasy 
black  dress  wrinkled 
latitudinally  about  her 
shapeless  figure.  Ilei 
countenance  was  smooth,  blank,  and  oily. 
As  she  cut  the  meat  into  bits  for  the 
tamales,  an  impotent  dribble  of  mono- 
logue flowed  from  her  flabby,  pendulous 
lips.  While  awake,  talking  was  a  func- 
tion as  natural  and  continuous  as  res- 
piration or  digestion,  and  was  interrupted 
only  when  her  present  husband  exerted 
himself  to  beat  or  kick  her  into  a  brief 
interval  of  sniffling  repression.  On  this 
particular  afternoon  Senor  Garcia  was 
not  interested  in  damming  the  sluggish 
but  endless  current  of  his  wife's  conver- 
sation, for  he  lay  in  drunken  sleep  on  a 
filthy  blanket  in  a  corner  of  the  rough 
board  pen,  a  Mexican  Caliban,  swart,  low- 
browed, bestial. 

Teodota  knelt  behind  the  metate  grind- 
ing corn  to  be  mixed  with  chile  in  the 
pungent  tamales.  She  had  dragged  the 
clumsy  stone  implement  to  a  position 
where  she  could  see  that  her  step-father 
still  slept,  notwithstanding  his  frightful 
inarticulate  gulps  and  growls.  A  thin, 
flat-chested  slip  of  a  girl  was  Teodota, 
with  great,  piteous,  brown  eyes,  high 
cheekbones,  small,  pointed  chin,  and  a 
complexion  of  tan  satin.  She  was  not 
beautiful;  rather  was  she  an  intaglio  of 
beauty  with  hollows  where  there  should 


have  been  roundness.  Her  untidy  black 
braids  had  been  slept  on  many  times 
since  they  had  known  a  comb ;  the  scant, 
tattered  calico  gown  fell  away  from  the 
upturned  leathery  soles  of  her  bare  feet. 
She  guided  the  heavy  stone  roller  with 
languid,  perfunctory  movements,  while 
some  clockwork  in  her  brain  prompted 
the  periodical  "Si  madre"  that  fully  satis- 
fied her  mother's  conversational  require- 
ments. 

The  real  Teodota  was  back  in  Old 
Mexico.  Certainly  she  was  not  driven 
thither  by  any  lack  of  familiar  environ- 
ment in  the  Mexican  quarter  of  Los  An- 
geles, for  without  the  door  was  a  court 
common  to  the  row  of  one-room  tene- 
ments, a  court  swarming  with  bronze  in- 
fants rolling  in  the  sun  and  permeated 
by  the  odor  of  parched  corn  and  the  soft 
spat,  spat  of  tortillas  between  the  woman's 
hands.  Xor  would  it  seem  necessary  for 
Teodota  to  keep  tryst  in  Mexico  with  a 
lover  who  had  preceded  her  to  the  United 
States,  but  they  had  not  found  each  other 
yet,  and  she  could  meet  her  Pablo  only  at 
the  plaza  fountain  in  Texcoco. 

Suddenly,  into  the  dream,  but  not  of 
it,  a  white  folded  paper  fluttered  through 
the  open  window  and  lay  on  the  floor  be- 
side the  metate.  The  girl  examined  it 
curiously. 

"What  is  it,  daughter?"  inquired  the 
elder  woman. 

"I  do  not  know,  mother.  It  looks  like 
drawing.     I  am  sure  it  isn't  writing." 

"I  can  use  it  to  light  my  cigarette." 

"No,  mamacita,  I  want  it." 

"For  what?" 

"I  don't  know." 

Senora  Garcia   would    have    liked    to 
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argue  the  matter  further,  and  had  quite  a 
notion  of  insisting  on  Teodota's  giving  up 
the  paper,  but  there  was  no  anchoring 
her  conversational  bark.  She  floated  on 
to  relating  how  the  rats  once  ate  the 
rent  receipt,  and  before  one  could  learn 
whether  she  had  been  obliged  to  pay  the 
rent  over  again,  she  was  adrift  on  Teo- 
dota's father's  aunt's  fear  of  the  unpleas- 
ant rodents,  and  the  paper  was  left  far 
behind. 

The  girl  abandoned  the  metate  to  peer 
from  the  small  high  window  commanding 
a  vacant  lot  dotted  with  tents  inhabited 
by  the  families  of  peones  employed  in 
distant  grading  camps.  A  chubby  smali 
boy  with  black  hair  so  thick  and  erect 
that  he  seemed  to  have  on  a  fur  cap,  was 
digging  his  brown  toes  into  the  dust.  He 
wore  his  mother's  shirt  waist,  and  his 
expression  defied  the  world  to  consider  it 
anything  but  a  coat.  He  included  Teo- 
dota  in  this  general  challenge,  but  he 
gave  no  sign  of  having  the  mysterious 
drawings  on  his  conscience,  and  no  one 
else  was  near. 

The  girl  hid  the  paper  where  billows 
of  not  overclean  chemise  escaped  at  long 
gaps  between  buttons,  and  returned  to 
her  labor,  but  the  apparently  trifling  in- 
cident had  taken  a  certain  hold  on  her 
listless,  stunted  intelligence.  Recklessly, 
she  pushed  a  handful  of  corn  off  the  end 
of  the  metate  and  edged  about  on  her 
knees  as  if  to  pick  it  up,  in  order  to  study 
the  document  with  her  back  to  her  mother. 
The  unlettered  brain,  not  accustomed  to 
flat  symbols  for  the  appearances  of  things, 
was  slow  to  find  any  significance  in  the 
lines.  Very  gradually  did  she  achieve 
recognition  of  a  railway  train  and  the 
human  figures,  male  and  female. 

As  her  step-father  pulled  himself  into 
a  sitting  posture  she  thrust  the  paper  back 
into  her  bosom,  trembling  lest  he  had  seen 
it,  and  still  more  lest  he  beat  her  for  the 
unground  corn. 

"Caramha!"  he  growled.  "May  the 
roof  fall  upon  the  Labor  Union." 

Mother  and  daughter  exchanged  glances 
of  relief  that,  so  far,  the  object  of  his 
wrath  was  remote  and  intangible. 

"They  told  me  in  Mexico,"  he  contin- 
ued, "of  a  fine  thing  here  in  America 
called  the  Labor  Union  that  pays  a  man 
when  he  does  not  work,  that  throws  stones 
at  him  if  he  is  such  a  fool  as  to  desire 


work,  and  calls  him — calls  him — a  pest 
overtake  their  speech  that  is  hard  as  rocks 
in  the  mouth — " 

"Scabe,  padre,"  supplied  Teodota,  tim- 
idly. 

"I  come  here  with  my  innocent  fam- 
ily. I  seek  out  this  Labor  Union  and 
say  'Here  am  I,  Juan  Garcia,  who  is 
no— no— ' " 

"Scabe,  padre"  ventured  the  girl  again. 

"  'But  hates  work  like  the  very  devil,' 
Do  thev  embrace  me?  Do  they  put  money 
in  my  hand  ?    Ah-h-h !" 

His  memory  of  the  rest  of  that  painful 
interview,  when  a  muscular  labor  leader 
chose  to  consider  that  he  was  being  trifled 
with,  vented  itself  in  a  shrill  howl  of 
rage. 

Teodota  caught  up  a  brown  earthen 
pitcher,  and  slipping  out  as  though  to 
bring  water  from  the  hydrant,  hid  her- 
self behind  a  scrubby  red  geranium  in  the 
angle  between  the  last  tenement  and  tiie 
high  board  fence.  At  first  she  crouched 
in  wretched  fear  of  being  dragged  forth 
to  receive  a  beating,  or  witness  one  be- 
stowed upon  her  mother,  but  the  minutes 
slipped  by  without  pursuit. 

It  was  not  because  she  needed  to  exer- 
cise her  reposeful  wits  during  this  period 
of  hiding  that  she  fell  to  studying  the 
paper  again,  but  rather  on  account  of  a 
pleasant  stir  in  some  rudimentary  fac- 
ulty that  under  happier  circumstances 
might  have  been  imagination.  iTan,  boy, 
woman,  train,  mules,  she  identified  with 
growing  ease  and  satisfaction.  It  was 
not  for  her  to  appreciate  the  crude  power 
in  every  line,  still  less  to  trace  a  curious 
likeness  to  the  ancient  picture-writing  of 
the  Aztecs.  Perhaps  the  descendant  of 
some  temple  priest  that  labored  ovnr  the 
Codex  had  drawn  upon  this  ancestral 
skill  wasted  by  inheritance  to  mere  in- 
stinct. For  her,  it  was  a  notable  mental 
achievement  when  she  perceived  rela- 
tions among  the  members  of  the  groups 
of  objects. 

That  man  was  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
maiden  with  a  water-jar  on  her  shoul- 
der. Even  so  had  Pablo  kissed  her  hand 
under  the  portales  that  last  morning,  and 
when  she  inquired  saucily  if  she  were  his 
grandmother,  he  snatched  her  to  him  and 
kissed  both  cheeks  and  called  her  "quer- 
idiia."     In  the  next  square  the  same  girl 
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was  being  flogged.  Even  so  had  she 
been  used  by  her  step-father,  who  wished 
her  to  have  no  lover,  but  to  continue  mak- 
ing tamales  for  his  support.  Her  beloved 
had  left  for  the  United  States  in  just 
such  a  train. 

This  was  a  communication  from 
Pablo !  That  supreme  illumination  in  her 
dim  intellect  was  a  blessed  miracle  of  love. 
She  kissed  the  picture-letter  and  rocked 
back  and  forth,  hugging  it,  while  her 
heart  nearly  leaped  out  of  her  for  joy. 
Then  she  fell  to  studying  it  anew.  The 
square  showing  forth  a  man  driving  a 
team  of'  mules  hitched  to  a  scraper  was 
beyond  her  comprehension,  as  she  was 
unfamiliar  with  grading  camps. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  the  boy  with 
the  shirt  waist  and  simulated  fur  cap 
was  receiving  a  letter,  running  with  it,  and 
in  the  last  square,  delivering  it  to  the 
maiden.  Dear  Pablo  evidently  believed 
that  this  boy  was  the  messenger  between 
them,  whereas  it  must  have  been  the  an- 
gels or  the  saints,  for  had  she  not  seen 
the  boy  looking  as  innocent  and  indiffer- 
ent as  you  please? 

When  Teodota  returned  to  the  squalid 
room  her  step-father  had  a  more  immedi- 
ate grievance. 

"You  impudent,  lazy  hussy!  You  sin 
verguenza!  I'll  teach  you  to  leave  your 
work  and  gad  about  the  court!" 

"If  you  touch  me  again,"  blazed  the 
girl,  "you'd  better  keep  awake.  I'll  kill 
you  if  I  ever  catch  you  asleep !" 

A  rabbit  at  bay  is  at  least  a  surprise, 
and  the  brute's  jaw  dropped,  the  upraised 
arm  fell  back,  and  cursing  and  bluster- 
ing, he  strolled  forth  into  the  court.  With 
a  champion  hovering  near,  there  had  sud- 
denly come  to  the  girl  the  power  to  hate 
bravely.  Heretofore  she  had  feared  her 
step-father  as  the  savage  who  dares  not 
hate  the  evil  powers  moving  in  the  dark- 
ness lest  they  perceive  his  hatred  and 
smite  him  afresh. 

"Daughter !  daughter !"  wailed  the 
frightened  mother,  "that  was  not  a  re- 
spectful manner  to  address  a  parent. 
When  1  was  a  girl  it  'was  the  custom — " 

"Si,  madre,"  responded  Teodota,  pa- 
tiently, as  she  indited  her  answer  to  her 
lover  with  a  burnt  match  on  a  scrap  of 
wrapping  paper.  Roughly,  but  eloquently, 
she  sketched  two  little  imploring  hands, 


and  flung  the  epistle  from  the  window 
with  childlike  confidence  that  whatever 
powers  had  brought  Pablo's  letter  would 
convey  her  reply. 

It  was  a  transformed  Teodota  that 
stood  just  without  the  heavy  wooden  gates 
of  the  court  the  next  morning,  apparently 
loitering  in  idle  contemplation  of  the 
street,  where  Latin  infants  disported 
themselves  on  the  sidewalks,  and  soft 
Spanish  speech  was  heard  in  every  door- 
way, but  in  reality  her  whole  body  was 
charged  with  excitement  and  impatience. 
Personal  neatness  in  a  board  pen  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  manufacture  of  tamales 
could  not  be  expected  to  attain  any  high 
standard,  but  her  appearance  this  morn- 
ing bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the  civ- 
ilizing power  of  love.  Her  abundant 
black  hair,  moist  and  glossy,  rippled  on 
her  shoulders,  with  a  red  geranium  glow- 
ing in  its  shadows.  The  billows  of  chem- 
ise between  the  distant  buttons  were  snowy 
white,  the  worst  rents  in  the  tattered  pink 
gown  had  been  roughly  mended,  and  even 
the  blue  rebozo  lying  across  her  shoulders 
had  taken  on  a  faded  purity. 

As  though  to  set  the  seal  of  heavenly 
approval  on  such  cleanliness,  another 
communication  from  Pablo  was  found 
pinned  to  the  rebozo  when  she  drew  it  in 
from  the  window  where  it  had  swung  to 
dry.  That  the  small  boy  was  not  in  sight 
was  ample  proof  that  it  had  come  by 
supernatural  agency. 

This  last  letter  said  more  eloquently 
than  mere  words  could  have  done:  "I 
await  thee  at  the  tunnel."  Yet  with  seem- 
ing nonchalance,  Teodota  watched  the 
squat,  receding  figure  of  her  step-father 
abroad  on  the  only  tasks  compatible  with 
his  dignity  and  tastes — the  delivery  of 
the  tamales  to  a  dealer  down  the  street, 
and  the  collection  of  the  revenue  there- 
from. The  very  instant,  however,  that 
he  disappeared  into  a  doorway,  she  was 
off  in  the  opposite  direction,  wrapping 
her  rebozo  about  her  head  as  she  went, 
and  giving  the  end  a  final  fling  over  her 
shoulder. 

The  court  of  tortillas  and  bronze  infants 
opens  into  The  Street  of  the  Good  View, 
and  this  highway,  if  followed  a  few  squares 
to  the  south,  leads  one  into  a  tunnel  pierc- 
ing a  hill,  a  tunnel  in  the  heart  of  Los 
Angeles    connecting    a    Mexicnn    pueblo, 
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dirty,  peaceful,  unprogressive,  with  a 
handsome,  bustling,  modern  city. 

At  the  Mexican  end  of  the  tunnel,  just 
beyond  the  Chinese  laundry,  but  before 
one  enters  the  cavernous  shadow  and 
chill,  stands  an  unroofed  adobe  hovel 
close  to  the  highway.  Teodota,  hurrying 
by  this  ruin,  thtilled  from  head  to  foot 
to  hear  her  name. 

"Pablo !"  she  gasped.  Her  soul  rode 
the  wave  of  joy  to  its  crest;  then  dropped 
back  into  the  trough  of  despair.  "I  took 
you  for  gente  decente!  How  fine  you  are! 
How  elegant !    A  grand  senor !" 

The  tall,  handsome  Aztec  looked  down 
complacently  at  his  black  suit  and  the 
ends  of  his  red  tie,  not  displeased  at  the 
impression  he  made. 

"Didst  think,  queridita,"  he  laughed, 
kissing  her  cheeks  as  he  had  done  under 
the  portales,  "that  here  in  America  I 
would  be  wearing  white  cotton  trousers 
and  leather  sandals?  Xo,  indeed!  This 
is  another  day." 

"But  I,  Senor—" 

"Call  me  not  'Senor,'  but  Pablo  and 
thy  sweetheart,"  he  cried,  swinging  her  to 
the  top  of  a  crumbling  wall,  where  she 
was  obliged  to  cling  to  him  most  de- 
liciously. 

"You  will  be  ashamed  of  me." 

"Nay,  little  one,  we  will  soon  mend  thy 
distress.  I  know  of  a  store  not  far  from 
here  with  a  sign — I  cannot  speak  the 
strange  word,  but  it  looks  thus."  With 
a  pencil  he  scrawled  on  a  bit  of  plaster 
still  clinging  to  the  adobe:  RUMMAGE 
SALE. 

"This  is  a  strange  country,  Teodota. 
At  home  it  is  the  poor  who  sell  their 
clothes,— mostly  in  the  pawnshops,  though 
my  uncle  had  six  scrapes  bought  off  his 


back  by  gringo  tourists.  Here,  it  is  the 
aristocrats  who  sell  their  garments  to  the 
poor,  and  very  cheap,  though,  of  course, 
one  offers  the  half.  Poor  rich,  to  lose 
their  pretty  clothes;  but  I  suppose  the 
rents  are  high  where  they  live,  and  they 
must  have  plenty  to  eat,  being  so  accus- 
tomed. I  can  buy  thee  silk  and  velvet 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  grand  scnora,  as  I 
am  a  grand  senor." 

"Dear  Pablo,  you  are  as  good  as  the 
blessed  saints  who  brought  me  vour  let- 
ters." 

"It  was  a  little  boy,  Teodota,  whose 
father  works  in  the  same  camp." 

"He  seemed  not  to  be  concerned  in 
the  matter,  and  I  was  sure  it  was  the 
saints.  I  must  go  back  now  or  my  step- 
father will  beat  me." 

"Back,  little  one?  Never!  Come  with 
me  instead.  The  beast  shall  never  beat 
thee  again." 

"But  the  tamales  ?" 

"I  like  tamales.  You  shall  make  them 
for  me. 

"What  would  my  poor  mother  say?" 

"We  can  let  her  know  later,  and  she 
will  be  glad  to  have  thee  free  from  that 
cochino.  Listen,  lindita:  Beyond  this 
tunnel  is  a  big  red  house  that  they  say 
is  the  National  Palace  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  here  one  must  get  a  permit  to  marry, 
though  the  priest  really  does  the  work. 
Let  us  seek  the  red  house." 

"Oh,  Pablo!     Now?" 

"Yes,  querida." 

Hand  in  hand,  the  lovers  left  the 
adobe,  and  the  sombre  echoing  tunnel, 
with  the  electric  wires  seen  like  a  spider's 
web  across  its  farther  end,  was  to  them 
an  underground  passage  to  Paradise. 
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By  Lute  Pease 


LL  abo-oard  f  r  Seattle 

and    San    Francisco ! 

Get   your   tickets   fr 

God's  country  on  the 

pala-atial   Po-ca-hon- 

tas.      La-a-st    voyage 

o'  th'   season,   la-a-st 

barge  tonight — leaves  shore  back   o'   th' 

Gold  Belt  saloon.     All  abo-o-ard  fr  th' 

Out-side !" 

Along  the  ruby-tinged  sands  of  Nome, 
the  Behring  breakers  rolled  and  roared 
fearsomely.  Though  the  voice  of  God 
had  sounded  in  the  thunder  of  the  waters, 
7'ovif  ears  would  have  noted,  the  brazen- 
throated  steamship  barkers  had  so  be- 
witched the  gloomy,  homesick  camp.  The 
"cold-footers"  of  1900,  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  a  most  disastrous  tidal  wave  of  gold- 
seekers,  had  but  one  thought :     Home ! 

Summer  gone,  hope  gone,  disillusioned, 
penniless,  facing  the  bitterness  of  the  Arc- 
tic Winter,  no  Siren's  song  could  have 
cadenced  more  compellingly  to  them  than 
that  melodious  call: 

"All  aboard  for  the  Out-side !" 

In  one  of  the  smallest  shacks  of  Main 
street  lay  a  man  broken  in  spirit.  With 
a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  in 
sleep,  he  droned  in  solitude,  deferring  the 
shivering  ordeal  of  rising.  The  blankets 
were  warm,  and  bed-loitering  saved  coal. 
He  feared  no  loss  of  business;  few  cus- 
tomers had  ever  walked  under  his  cheap 
canvas  sign: 


JOHN   MORRISON. 
Assayer    and    Mine    Broker. 


The  spray  from  a  booming  roller 
drenched  the  seaward  side  of  his  abode, 
and  the  shanty  trembled  on  its  makeshift 
foundation. 

"I'm  beaten!"  muttered  the  man,  "I'm 
beaten — I  must  go  home — I  must  get  back 
somehow !  God !  I'd  rather  be  a  ragged 
tramp  in  the  States  than  lord  it  here !" 

He  drowsed  again,  and  his  dreams  mir- 
rored  an   orchard,   a   cottage,   a   tender- 


eyed,  gray-haired  woman,  in  a  far-away 
valley  of  the  sun-blessed  south.  There, 
at  least,  love  and  a  crust  were  his.  Wak- 
ing, he  turned  feverishly  and  groaned. 

"Home!  Give  me  home  and  I'll  never 
grumble  at  poverty  again !  Let  'em  jeer 
at  me  for  a  quitter !     I  quit !" 

Heavy  boots  splashed  through  the  mud 
outside  the  door,  and  almost  in  his  ear 
a  voice  bawled: 

"All  abo-o-ard  for  the  south !" 

Within  a  week,  as  Morrison  knew,  the 
last  vessel  of  the  year  would  sail.  "I 
shall  be  shut  in  to  starve  and  freeze  on 
this  cursed  beach,"  he  groaned  again. 
"And  a  passage  to  paradise  is  one  hundred  . 
dollars.  I  could  go  steerage — pack  in 
with  the  filthy  crowd.  That's  fifty  dol- 
lars. Fifty  Golcondas!  Fifty  Ophirs! 
Fifty  El  Dorados !  What  can  I  do  ?  My 
God !     How  can  I  get  the  money  ?" 

There  came  the  recollection  of  an  at- 
tempt several  days  before,  and  he  cursed 
Hendricks,  the  prosperous  banker,  who 
had  scorned  him,  sneered  at  him,  humili- 
ated him.  He  hated  Hendricks  the  more 
because  he  felt  that  the  scorn,  the  sneers, 
the  humiliation,  were  deserved.  He  had 
tried  to  sell  Hendricks  a  wildcat  placer 
claim  which  he  had  located  'that  season 
on  a  barren  hillside.  Morrison  had  made 
use  of  an  old  confidence  trick,  common  to 
mining  camps;  he  started  rumors  about 
the  richness  of  his  ground,  and  offered 
false  evidence  of  ^uch  richness  to  the 
banker.  But  being  a  novice  he  played 
his  game  lamely.  It  was  transparent  to 
Hendricks.  Morrison  burned  as  he  re- 
called the  interview. 

Having  listened  and  asked  a  few  search- 
ing questions,  Hendricks  smiled  con- 
temptuously, leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
slowly  surveyed  Morrison  from  crown  to 
heel. 

"Beally.  Morrison,  I  don't  know  which 
is  more  offensive,  your  gall  in  approaching 
me  with  this  proposition,  or  your  notion 
that  I  am  a  fool.  Young  man,  take  a  lit- 
tle advice:  Cut  it  out;  you're  not  built 
for  a  sharper.  Go  to  work  and  earn  your 
money  like  a  man." 
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With  an  assumption  of  outraged  dig- 
nity, Morrison  attempted  to  cover  his  dis- 
comfiture. "You  are  too  shrewd,  sir,"  he 
said.  "You  have  been  in  a  mining  coun- 
try long  enough  to  learn  that  'good  things' 
are  often  lost  by  men  who  are  too  know- 
ing. You  have  insulted  me,  you  have 
jumped  at  conclusions  without  weighing 
facts.    Good  day,  sir." 

His  theatric  air  had  some  effect,  for 
Hendricks  called  after  him : 

"I  think  you  are  four-flushing,  Morri- 
son; bring  in  the  facts  you  are  talking 
about,  and  I'll  weigh  'em  fast  enough." 
Morrison  felt  that  the  banker's  vision  had 
gone  through  his  character  like  an  X-ray. 
Had  Hendricks  continued  to  heap  insult 
upon  him,  Morrison  must  have  borne  them 
in  silence.    He  had  cast  aside  self-respect. 

These  bitter  reflections  aroused  Morri- 
son thoroughly,  and  he  sat  up.  The  cheap 
little  clock  on  the  shelf  caught  his  eyes. 

"Hello,  it's  9  o'clock!"  he  exclaimed. 
An  idle  thought  prompted  him  to  reach 
over  and  lift  a  corner  of  the  piece  of  can- 
vas which  served  to  curtain  his  one  mud- 
splashed  window  from  the  street.  He 
knew  that  Hendricks  and  his  clerk  regu- 
larly passed  at  that  hour  on  their  way  to 
the  bank.  The  assay er  gazed  out  upon 
the  dismal  street. 

A  team  of  four  voyage-scarred  and 
panting  horses,  cursed  by  a  haggard  driver 
in  oilskins,  wallowed  past,  their  hoofs 
flinging  a  muddy  shower  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

"Poor  brutes,"  murmured  Morrison. 
"Heavens!  What  a  place!  I  must  get 
out!     I  must — " 

At  that  moment  the  banker  and  his 
clerk  ca^e  into  view,  walking  rapidly 
along  the  opposite  planking,  Hendricks 
carrying  the  usual  package,  his  clerk  lad- 
en with  a  few  account  books. 

Morrison  quivered  with  a  feeling  of 
meanness  as  he  watched  them.  A  pro- 
found sense  of  personal  inferiority  gripped 
him.  They  were  men  of  industry,  trained 
and  disciplined  economists  of  an  hour  and 
a  dollar.  He  felt  himself  to  be  a  failure, 
yet  he  grew  enraged  at  those  men,  as  he 
reflected  that  their  lives  had  been  gov- 
erned and  their  characters  shaped  by  cir- 
cumstances different  from  his  own.  He 
knew  that  they  had  been  simply  luckier 
than  he. 

Morrison  was  not  of  the  envious  sort, 
but  he  wished  that  he  had  the  money  in 


Hendricks'  package.  He  thought,  long- 
ingly: "It  would  make  me  a  happy  man, 
no  matter  how  I  got  it.  He  couldn't 
carry  that  air  if  he'd  had  my  luck.  But 
his  kind  never  go  broke,  though.  They 
always  have  money.  D — n  him !  If  1 
could  rob  him  I  would,  and  glory  in  it." 

The  thought,  a  mere  amusing  toy, 
served  to  shut  out  the  consideration  of 
his  misery;  also  it  offered  an  excuse  to 
put  off  the  hardship  of  getting  up. 
He  dropped  back  upon  the  soiled  pillow 
and  lapsed  into  reverie  upon  the  affairs 
of  Hendricks,  and  bethought  himself  of 
the  ease  with  which  a  cool-headed  criminal 
might  safely  rob  the  banker. 

When  Hendricks  built  the  Behring 
Bank,  the  camp  was  undeveloped.  But 
he  believed  that  his  place  eventually  would 
be  in  the  business  center.  However,  when 
the  building  boom  subsided  after  the  rush, 
he  found  that  he  was  left  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  commercial  district,  near  the 
far  end  of  Nome's  one  street,  and  that 
later-coming  rivals  had  established  them- 
selves to  his  disadvantage.  Quick  to 
grasp  a  situation,  he  managed  to  secure 
space  enough  for  a  small  office  in  the 
midst  of  the  ramshackle  collection  of 
saloons,  gambling  houses,  restaurants,  and 
nondescript  structures  of  trade  and  vice, 
where  the  crowd  gathered.  Having  no 
room  for  his  big  vault  in  the  new  place, 
he  was  compelled  daily  to  transfer  from 
office  to  strong  box  large  sums  of  money 
and  gold  dust.  He  lived  at  the  larger 
building,  usually  going  home  about  dusk. 

Morrison's  imagination  created  a  series 
of  strange  pictures.  In  one,  more  clearly 
defined  than  the  rest,  he  saw  a  tall,  thin 
youth,  in  shabby  gray,  himself,  standing 
in  his  doorway  at  dreary  nightfall,  hailing 
the  passing  banker.  He  saw  Hendricks 
enter.  What  next?  Should  he  kill  him? 
Morrison  began  to  breathe  quickly,  and 
again  he  sat  upright  in  his  bunk.  A 
knife  thrust?  A  blow  on  his  head? 
Neither  might  be  true;  then,  peradven- 
ture,  a  struggle — an  outcry — the  deputy 
marshals — arrest !     Never ! 

He  gazed  around  the  dingy  room,  look- 
ing for — he  scarcely  knew  what.  A  tool 
seemed  to  fall  to  his  hand.  On  the  shelf 
was  a  litter  of  dusty  vials,  jars,  and  boxes 
of  chemicals — his  assay  outfit. 

The  cyanide!  Some  ruse  to  get  Hen- 
dricks to  enter — then  to  offer  him  a  drink ! 
The  idler's  disordered  imagination  worked 
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feverishly.  What  to  do  with  a  victim's 
body?  Simple  matter.  One  could  help 
one's  self  to  the  first  dory  along  the  beach. 
Under  cover  of  darkness,  how  easy  to  put 
off,  unobserved,  from  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing, then,  beyond  the  surf  a  mile  or  so, 
to  heave  it  overboard! 

Morrison  shuddered  with  horror,  then 
laughed  with  relief.  It  was  such  an  ab- 
surd idea.  But  what  an  ingenious  plan. 
Not  a  flaw  in  it.  Safe  and  free,  he  could 
row  on  to  any  steamer  riding  at  anchor, 
two  miles  off  shore.  None  would  question 
him,  for  passengers  in  small  boats  were 
taken  aboard  at  all  hours. 

So  easy !  Just  a  trifle  of  cool  resolu- 
tion, a  steady  nerve,  a  bit  of  finesse  at  the 
start  to  get  Hendricks  into  the  trap. 

"I  could  do  it,"  said  Morrison,  "but — " 
It  was  absurd  for  him  to  think  of  a  crime 
so  awful!  Cold-blooded,  cowardly,  hide- 
ous murder! 

He  laughed  again.  But  how  easy  it 
would  be!  Your  real  criminal  seldom 
has  the  brains  to  plan  a  thing  skillfully. 
He  usually  botches  the  business  so,  leaves 
all  manner  of  tell-tale  marks,  provides 
no  retreat;  puts  his  foolish  neck  into  the 
noose. 

"A-11  abo-o-ard  for  the  Out-side!" 

Morrison  sprang  from  his  bunk  and 
hurriedly  began  to  dress. 

"I  must  do  something!"  he  muttered. 
"I  must  do  something!  There  must  be 
some  way  to  raise  fifty  dollars !" 

But  he  did  nothing;  that  is,  nothing 
more  than  to  wander  aimlessly  and  mis- 
erably from  one  gambling  hall  to  an- 
other. In  these  places  he  saw  the  usual 
crowds  of  men,  more  or  less  like  himself, 
wretched,  penniless,  disheartened,  bitterly 
homesick.  The  garish  interiors  provided 
warmth  and  shelter,  and,  what  the  dingy 
crowds  most  wanted,  company  and  a 
strange,  half-soporific,  half-fevering  en-, 
tertainment.  Morrison  found  an  acquain- 
tance, from  whom  he  managed  to  borrow 
a  dollar. 

"Going  out  this  vear?"  asked  the  man. 

"I  don't  know."  " 

"My  pardner  was  lucky,"  continued  the 
other.  "Worked  his  passage  on  the  Jen- 
nie Balkrd ;  sailed  a  week  ago." 

The  ways  of  a  man  with  a  dollar  are 
many.  Normally,  Morrison  would  have 
eaten,  withholding  enough  to  buy  another 
meal.  Now,  he  paused  at  the  faro  table 
and  thoughtfully  regarded  the  queen  of 


spades.  To  lose,  he  knew,  would  add  to 
his  misery.  To  win?  Never  such  luck 
for  him. 

Morrison's  borrowed  dollar  was  ex- 
changed for  a  bottle  of  very  red  whisky. 
A  long  drink  of  it  shot  warmth  into  his 
chilled  body  and  fever  into  his  brain.  Then 
with  head  high  and  gaze  fixed  he  strode 
out. 

The  weather  had  turned  sharply  cold 
and  the  surf  had  fallen  noticeably. 

As  Morrison  passed  along  the  beach, 
unmindful  of  an  occasional  surge  that 
distanced  its  fellows,  he  noticed  that  al- 
ready several  barges,  which  had  survived 
the  gale,  were  preparing  with  loads  of 
passengers  to  put  out  to  the  vessels  roll- 
ing in  the  offing. 

Wretched  groups  of  men  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  anxious-eyed  women,  were  waiting, 
shivering  on  the  strand. 

Crime  is  more  rarely  committed  on  first 
impulse  than  is  generally  supposed,  even 
granting  sudden  temptation  and  the  pre- 
liminary training  of  a  disordeired  life.  It 
has  been  said:  "The  beginning  of  a  crim- 
inal is  the  thought  of  crime.  He  hugs 
the  thought  and  shapes  it  into  a  plan. 
Unstayed  by  the  will  his  thoughts  rove 
on,  rehearsing  the  deed  which  later  he 
commits  in  reality." 

Morrison  had  been  rehearsing  all  day. 

At  dusk  a  tall,  thin,  pale  young  man 
stood  peering  through  a  black  slit  of  door- 
way. As  the  shadows  deepened,  the  white 
face  was  lost  in  the  obscurity.  Lights 
flickered  far  up  the  street.  A  couple  of 
drunken  miners  staggered  by,  singing  in 
maudlin   chorus : 

"We're   going  home,   no   more   to   roam; 
We're   going   liome   tomorrow." 

Morrison's  heart  thumped  fast,  and  his 
veins  burned  with  the  fire  of  the  red 
liquor.  Presently  the  lone  figure  of  the 
banker  loomed  before  him.  Conditions 
were  perfect.  Not  another  living  thing 
was  in  sight. 

Morrison's  jaws  clicked  together  with 
the  impulse  of  his  purpose,  and  he  pulled 
the  door  wide  open  to  accost  Hendricks. 
At  that  moment  he  heard  the  banker 
splash  into  a  pool  near  the  shanty. 

The  instant's  delay  gave  him  time  for 
recoil.  The  assayer  shut  his  door  with  a 
fierce  slam,  and  stood  back  in  the  dark- 
ness, heaving  with  an  overpowering  sense 
of  relief. 

Some  mishap  seemed  to  have  befallen 
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Hendricks.  Morrison  heard  him  cursing, 
and  a  moment  later  was  conscious  that 
the  banker  had  rapped  at  his  door.  Did 
fate  mean  fairly  to  drive  the  game — cards, 
stakes,  and  all,  into  his  hands  ? 

Again  the  banker  rapped.  Morrison 
wrenched  open  the  door,  and  the  banker 
coolly  stepped  inside. 

"You  should  keep  your  walk  in  better 
repair,  Morrison." 

"Did  you  call  to  favor  me  with  ad- 
vice?" 

"^Vhy,  no,"  chuckled  Hendricks.  "Not 
exactly.  I  wanted  to  see  you  about — say, 
Morrison,  I  suppose  you've  been  so  rushed 
with  assaying  that  you  haven't  had  time 
to  putter  "with  sidewalks,  eh?  Why  don't 
you  strike'  a  light?" 

"One  moment,"  said  Morrison.  Again 
his  jaws  set  as  he  closed  the  door  and 
softly  shot  the  bolt.  Hendricks  had  evi- 
dently looked  in  to  take  stock  of  him; 
to  puncture  further  his  pretense  and  again 
to  voice  his  contempt.  The  young  man 
walked  over  to  the  corner  and  groped 
along  the  shelves  as  though  looking  for 
matches.  In  that  obscurity  the  visitor  did 
not  see  the  assayer  drop  a  pinch  of  white 
powder  from  a  tin  box  into  a  drinking 
glass. 

Morrison  deliberately  lighted  a  candle 
and  turned  about  to  face  the  banker. 

"^"■on't  you  have  a  dr — " 

"Say,  Morrison,"  cut  in  Hendricks, 
"are  vou  still  holding  that  claim  of  vours 
at  $10,000  ?" 

SneerM  again !  Well,  what  mattered  ? 
It  wouhJ  soon  belong  to  the  past. 

Morrisor  replied  recklessly,  scarce 
knowing  whnt  he  said : 

"My  price  is  $20,000  today.  That 
ground  has  been  prospected,  and  the  'pay' 
was  struck  yesterday." 

"What?  How  the  devil  did  vou  learn 
that?" 

The  two  men  stared  at  each  other,  and 
each  was  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  expres- 
sion he  noted  in  the  other's  face.  Eager- 
ness and  vexed  surprise  glittered  in  the 
eyes  of  the  short,  stout,  smooth-faced 
banker,  who  stood  with  his  legs  wide  apart 
and  appeared  to  be  holding  some  heavy 
weight  under  the  folds  of  his  long  rain- 
coat. In  Morrison's  deathly  face  showed 
watchfulness  and  desperate  resolve. 

"That's  a  pretty  big  jump  in  value  in 
a  few  days,"  remarked  Hendricks. 

"The  claim  is  worth  it,"  replied  Morri- 


son shortly.  "I  don't  care  whether  I  sell 
or  not.  But  let's  have  something.  I've 
a  flask  of  good  brandy,  and — it's  cold 
here." 

"I  don't  mind ;  I'm  a  bit  chilly  and  wet, 
too." 

Hendricks'  manner  changed.  He  seemed 
to  recover  his  spirits,  and  seated  himself. 
With  a  shaking  hand  the  assayer  poured 
the  liquor.  The  powder  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glass  quickly  dissolved. 

Forcing  a  smile,  Morrison  held  the 
drink  toward  his  visitor. 

But  Hendricks  was  in  the  act  of  ris- 
ing. He  flung  open  his  coat,  revealing 
the  burden  under  his  left  arm.  It  was 
a  buckskin  "poke,"  the  sort  of  bag  in 
which  gold  dust  is  usually  carried.  He 
deposited  it  heavily  upon  the  table  and 
laid  a  revolver  beside  it. 

"I  carry  a  gun  when  I  pack  treasure," 
he  explained,  apologetically.  "Not  much 
danger  of  being  held  up,  though.  There's 
a  deputy  on  about  every  corner  along  here, 
you  know." 

"Here's  your  drink,"  said  Morrison,  ab- 
ruptly. The  delay  was  stretching  his  en- 
durance. But  the  banker  seated  himself 
again  and  began  to  fumble  at  one  of  his 
muddy  shoes. 

"W^ait  a  minute,"  he  said.  "Got  any  dry 
footwear  ?  I  got  over  my  shoe  tops  in  that 
puddle  just  now.  I  have  to  be  mighty 
careful  with  my  rheumatism." 

Morrison  stood  staring  at  him.  It 
seemed  ridiculous  that  a  man  about  to  die 
should  be  complaining  of  wet  feet.  Hen- 
dricks stared  in  return. 

"\Vhat's  the  matter,  Morrison?  Your 
good  fortune  doesn't  seem  to  agree  with 
you.  You  look  as  though  you  hadn't  eaten 
or  slept  in  a  week." 

"I  shall  feast  tomorrow,"  thought  Mor- 
rison, "though  perhaps  I  shall  never  sleep 
again." 

"Can't  you  lend  me  a  pair  of  dry 
socks?"  asked  Hendricks. 

He  continued  to  regard  Morrison  until 
the  latter  turned  away  to  search  for  the 
footwear. 

For  an  instant  the  assayer  wondered  if 
his  purpose  could  have  been  divined. 

Kicking  his  discarded  socks  to  one  side, 
the  banker  arose  and  took  the  glass;  but 
he  did  not  at  once  raise  the  drink  to  his 
lips. 

He  appeared  to  debate  something  in- 
wardlv. 
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"Morrison,"  he  said.  "You  are  a  good 
fellow — I  want  to  apologize  to  you  for 
my  words  the  other  day,  and  then  we'll 
talk  business.     But  first,  'Here's  how.' " 

Up  went  the  glass,  but  in  that  instant 
the  impulse  of  final  recoil  was  irresistible. 
Like  the  flash  of  a  steel  spring,  Morri- 
son's hand  struck  down  the  arm,  and  the 
glass  crashed  upon  the  floor. 

A  moment  of  dead  silence  gave  Morri- 
son time  to  think. 

"I'd  forgotten,"  he  stammered.  "I  be- 
lieve I  made  a  mistake  about  that  glass. 
I — I  had  been  using  it  to  hold  chemicals 
in  a  test  this  morning — and — it  just  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  hadn't  washed  it." 

"Why,  hang  it,  man,  you're  careless !  Do 
you  think  it  might  have  poisoned  me?  I 
believe  you're  not  quite  yourself — you  look 
feverish.  As  I  was  remarking  a  while 
ago,  your  good  fortune — " 

"Fortune,"  broke  in  the  assayer,  half 
hysterically,  "I  have  no  good  fortune — I 
never  had." 

"Well,  great  Scott !  What  do  you  call 
having  a  $20,000  claim  ?    Bad  luck,  eh  ?" 

Then,  without  awaiting  reply,  Hen- 
dricks went  on: 

"But  how  you  got  on  to  it  is  a  mystery 
to  me,  unless  it  was  a  'hunch,'  for  my 
men  say  they  were  over  every  foot  of  your 
ground,  and  they're  positive  a  shovel  had 
never  been  in  it  until  they  put  down  the 
£rst  hole." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  gasped  Mor- 
rison. 

"Why,  I  came  here  to  take  up  your  offer 
for  that  claim.  But  you've  jumped  up  the 
price  on  me.  I  don't  say  it  isn't  worth  it, 
but  I  wasn't  prepared  for  such  a  raise." 


"You  came — to  buy — my  claim?"  Mor- 
rison repeated  the  words  spasmodically. 

"I'll  be  candid  with  you,  Morrison. 
Wlien  you  came  to  me  the  other  day,  I 
didn't  believe  in  you — I  jumped  at  conclu- 
sions, as  you  said.  But  I've  been  in  a  min- 
ing country  long  enough  to  know  that  one 
may  sometimes  lose  a  good  thing  by  being 
too  sceptical.  To  cut  it  short,  Adams  and 
Kent,  my  two  mining  partners,  were  start- 
ing out  to  work  on  our  Snow  Gulch  prop- 
erty, three  days  ago,  and  I  told  them  to 
look  at  your  ground  on  the  way.  They 
didn't  find  a  trace  of  any  work  having 
been  done,  so  they  did  a  little  surface 
panning.  My  boy,  it  was  better  than  you 
said.  They  'gophered'  in  several  places, 
and  never  got  'skunked.'  Above  the  rim 
on  the  right  limit  they  struck  it,  pay  from 
grass  roots  to  bedrock.  They  say  it's  a 
placer  mine,  all  right." 

The  assayer  leaned  against  the  table 
in  semi-collapse. 

"Twenty  thousand !  Well,  Morrison, 
they  may  kick  at  me,  but  it's  business  to 
clinch  a  proposition  like  that.  From 
their  own  report,  I'll  chance  it.  They  say 
it  looks  as  good  as  the  'Mattie,'  and  Lane 
paid  $75,000  for  that.  There's  $10,000 
in  dust  in  that  poke.  Come  over  to  the 
bank,  and  I'll  give  you  a  draft  on  the 
Pugct  Sound  National  for  the  balance. 

Mechanically  Morrison  arose  to  follow 
him. 

From  away  do\^Ti  by  Lucky  Baldwin's 
place  came  a  melodious  shout: 

"A-11  abo-o-ard  on  the  record-breakin' 
I-daho !  Eight  days  to  the  outside.  A-11 
abo-oard !" 


THE  FUTURE  OF  HORSE  RACING 


How  tlie  Seekers   of  Spoils  Degraded  tic  "  Sport  of  King 
Horsemen   Have   Come   to   tne   Rescue 
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0  ATTEMPT  to  guess 
the  future  of  horse  rac- 
ing in  America  is  a  good 
deal  like  shooting  at  the 
stars.  The  several  efforts 
made  to  bring  together 
the  warring  factions  of 
the  Midle  West — John  Condon  and  Ed 
Corrigan — have  failed,  and  unless  there  is 
a  shift  in  the  theater  of  racing  warfare 
there  will  be  no  racing  around  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  this  year.  When  Gov- 
ernor Folk,  of  Missouri,  began  to  run 
the  boodlers  into  their  proper  place — the 
penitentiary — and  put  the  lid  on  gam- 
bling, he  took  a  fling  at  racing.  The 
Missouri  governor  had  nothing  against 
racing  as  a  sport,  nor  was  he  the  kind 
that  cried  "Down  with  the  sport  of  kings," 
because  a  few  weaklings  appropriated 
other  people's  money  and  squandered  it 
upon  horses  that  did  not  win.  Governor 
Folk  closed  racing  in  Missouri  because 
those  behind  the  game  took  a  hand  in  the 
political  strife  to  defeat  him,  and  he  struck 
back. 

In  New  York,  in  California,  racing  is 
in  the  hands  of  gentlemen — men  with 
money  and  brains,  and  they  have  lifted 
the  sport  from  the  slough  of  crooked- 
ness. This  much  cannot  be  said  of  the 
sport  in  New  Orleans,  yet  so  far  during 
the  Fall  and  Spring  meeting  racing,  the 
warring  factions  there  have  kept  their 
hands  clean.  And  this  means,  if  they 
will  follow  the  splendid  methods  of  the 


gentlemen  who  are  devoting  their  time 
and  money  towards  the  uplifting  of  rac- 
ing in  and  around  New  York,  and  those 
of  Tom  Williams,  president  of  the  New 
California  Jockey  Club,  who  is  indisput- 
ably the  king  of  the  racing  game  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  it  will  mean  but  one  tiling 
— racing  in  New  York  during  the  Sum- 
mer and  in  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  New  Orleans  in  the  Winter. 
Of  course  there  will  be  short  racing  sea- 
sons in  Kentucky,  just  as  there  are  in 
Seattle  and  some  of  the  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  these  will  not  be  of  a  dura- 
tion that  marks  those  held  in  the  largo 
racing  centers. 

Portland,  Chicago,  and  a  number  of 
other  cities  have  forbidden  racing,  and  the 
bringing  about  of  this  condition  is  the 
world-old  story — fighting  among  the  pro- 
moters themselves.  It  is  a  curious  thing, 
yet  indisputably  true,  that  public  senti- 
ment has  never  had  a  hand  in  stopping 
racing.  It  is  only  when  gamblers  and  jeal- 
ous race-track  owners  wanted  to  appro- 
priate everything  in  sight  that  the  officials 
were  forced  to  take  a  hand.  Politics  has 
also  cut  no  small  figure  in  giving  the  sport 
a  bad  name.  It  was  because  those  behind 
the  Washington  Park  race  track,  the 
home  of  the  great  classic,  the  American 
Derby,  would  not  stand  for  the  work  of 
the  political  pirates  of  Chicago  that  rac- 
ing at  Washington  Park  was  abandoned. 

The  situation  in  Portland  is  not  dis- 
similar to  that  in  Chicago.  It  is  not 
going  beyond  the  limits  of  truth  to  say 
that  the  Portland  public  wanted  racing. 
Even  the  men  who  were  responsible  for 
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taking  the  Multnomah  Fair  Association 
into  the  courts  and  closing  the  meeting, 
did  not  do  it  as  a  reform  measure.  One 
man  wanted  his  old  share  in  the  "cut  in" 
in  the  betting  ring,  and  because  he  did 
not  get  it,  he  solicited  the  aid  of  those 
who  owned  the  track.  In  justice  it  must 
be  said  of  the  man  who  started  the  trou- 
ble, that  in  a  measure  he  was  right.  The 
fault  lay  with  those  at  the  head  of  the 
racing  association — they  simply  made  the 
mistake  of  allowing  political  pressure  to 
force  in  an  element  that  was  not  good  for 
anything  decent  and  clean.  They  listened 
to  the  wrong  people. 

■WTiether  Portland  will  give  another 
racing  meeting  remains  with  the  courts. 
The  value  of  thoroughbreds  in  Oregon 
rims  into  thousands  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. There  is  something  in  the  climatic 
conditions  that  is  wonderfully  beneficial 
to  both  light  harness  and  running  horses. 
Oregon-bred  horses  are  noted  for  their 
splendid  conformation,  lung  power  and 
well  shaped  hoofs.  Horsemen  who  race 
in  Califcrnia  during  the  winter  months 
are  more  than  anxious  to  bring  their 
stables  to  Oregon.  They  are  willing  to 
race  for  smaller  purses,  so  as  to  give  their 
horses  a  chance  to  rest  up  for  the  hard 
winter  campaign.  They  will  bring  run- 
ners into  Oregon  that  have  been  raced  off, 
campaign  them  at  the  various  small  meet- 
ings and  the  records  of  Oakland  and  As- 
cot tracks  bear  out  the  statement  that 
these  horses  are  the  winners  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  Winter  meetings. 
There  is  something  besides  the  climate 
which  brings  a  jaded  horse  back  to  his 
best  form.  It  is  the  hay  and  the  good 
water. 

When  the  Multnomah  Fair  Association 
announced  its  intention  of  giving  Port- 
land a  race  meeting,  the  business  men  who 
were  behind  the  association  were  met  at- 
cvery  hand  with  discouragement.  Prior 
to  three  years  ago,  gamblers  had  things 
their  own  way.  Not  only  was  the  public 
cheated,  but  the  horsemen  as  well.  The 
first  meeting  given  at  Irvington  track  was 
a  five-day  affair.  It  was  a  mixed  meeting 
of  harness  and  runners,  and  one  day  Sec- 
retary Adams  was  met  by  an  old  harness 
man  and  handed  an  order  for  a  purse 
that  he  had  won  at  the  Irvington  track 
several  years  before  when  racing  was  in 
other  hands.  The  old  horseman  could 
not  understand  why  the  Multnomah  Fair 


Association  refused  to  cash  the  order.  He 
was  not  the  only  horseman  who  failed  to 
get  the  purses  he  won.  This  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  horses.  But  this  condition 
lasted  only  one  season.  The  character 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  formed  the  as- 
sociation was  such  that  racing  soon  won 
respect,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  racing  in  Oregon,  owners  found 
checks  for  the  purses  which  they  had  won 
the  day  before  waiting  for  them  at  the 
secretary's  office  the  following  day  at  noon. 
When  they  were  not  on  hand  to  get  them, 
the  checks  were  taken  to  their  stables. 
The  1904  meeting  was  a  success,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  class  of  horses  which 
raced  at  Irvington,  but  also  from  a  good, 
clean  racing  standpoint. 

The  officers  of  the  association  expended 
ten  thousand  dollars  before  they  could  get 
Irvington  track  ready  to  open  its  gates  in 
1903.  In  1904  it  was  necessary  to  erect 
one  hundred  and  fifty  new  stalls,  and 
when  the  gates  closed  on  the  five  weeks--' 
meeting,  the  association  still  had  a  small 
indebtedness. 

The  year  1905  saw  just  thirteen  racjng 
days.  There  were  over  400  horses  stabled 
in  and  around  Irvington  track,  and  what 
promised  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  long- 
est race  meetings  in  Oregon  was  suddenly 
dealt  a  death  blow  when  Judge  Friizer 
granted  a  permanent  injunction  against 
the  association.  It  is  not  fitting  that  1 
should  question  the  ruling  of  the  court  in 
this  action.  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  courts  in  the  United  States 
who  would  have  made  that  injunction 
permanent  on  the  face  of  the  evidence 
brought  out  at  the  hearing,  could  be  safely 
counted  on  one  hand.  The  closing  of 
Irvington  track  did  not  hurt  the  two 
men  who  took  the  case  into  court,  nor  did 
it  financially  cripple  those  who  represent 
the  association.  But  it  practically  ruined 
most  of  the  horsemen  who  had  shipped 
their  stables  to  Portland. 

The  outcome  of  the  case  that  is  now 
before  the  courts  will  determine  whether 
Portland  will  have  racing  in  1906.  It 
does  not  mean,  however,  should  the  case 
be  decided  against  the  Multnomah  Fair 
Association,  that  racing  is  forever  over 
in  Oregon.  There  is  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  It  would  cost  something  to 
circulate  these  petitions,  but  there  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  getting  a  world  of 
signers.     Farmers,  who  each  year  attend 
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'inv   acart   at   a    horse   raoe.      Crowds    stand    in    grandstand,    and    bettors    throng    out    from    und«m«atu, 

having  placed  their  money. 


The  finish — neck  and  neck. 
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The   aftermath — Horses   going:    back   to   their    stables   and   lucky    bettors    turning    to    tbe    poolsellers    to 

collect  their  money. 


the  Oregon  State  Fair  want  racing,  as 
well  as  those  who  live  in  the  cities.  Peo- 
ple have  told  me  that  the  Salem  fair  could 
get  along  without  racing,  but  in  the  two 
years  that  I  attended  the  fair,  I  noticed 
that  these  same  people  were  securely  seated 
in  the  grandstand  during  the  afternoon 
racing. 

These  same  people  have  told  me  that 
betting  is  not  necessary  at  a  race  meeting.' 
This  is  a  foolish  statement.  Eacing  for 
purses  alone  has  been  tried  and  proved  a 
dismal  failure.'  Washington  Park  tried  it 
at  Chicago,  where  the  gates  have  a  popu- 
lation of  almost  two  millions  to  draw 
from.  The  meeting  lasted  less  than  two 
weeks.  The  Oregon  State  Fair  may  have 
to  try  it.  for  if  the  courts  should  decide 
that  betting  on  a  horse  race  is  illegal,  no 


betting  will  be  allowed  on  the  fair  grounds. 
Those  opposed  to  horse  racing  and  bet- 
ting always  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
people  wlio  go  to  race  tracks  are  not  com- 
pelled to  bet.  Yes,  the  temptation  is 
there.  It  is  also  in  the  "bucket  shops," 
one  of  the  most  vicious  forms  of  modern 
gambling.  Those  weaklings  who  will  bet 
their  last  dollar  on  a  horse  race  and  will 
embezzle  in  order  to  keep  it  up,  will  com- 
mit some  other  crime  sooner  or  later. 
When  a  man  loses  stolen  money  at  a 
race  track  a  great  cry  is  raised,  and  he  is 
called  a  thief.  When  the  "bucket  shop" 
sharks  get  it,  excuses  are  made,  "the  mar- 
ket went  against  him."  It  is  not  necessary 
to  bet  on  a  race  in  order  to  enjoy  it,  yet 
there  is  a  thrill  that  comes  from  seeing  a 
horse,  upon  which  a  small  wager  has  been 
made,  flash  under  the  wire  a  winner. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  VALENCIA 

TKe  First  Complete  Account  Publisnea  of  tlie  Recent  Disaster 
Off  tke  West  Coast  of  Vancouver  Island 

By  Clartnce  rl.  Baily 


PON  a  wave  and  wind- 
lashed  hulk;  fast  upon 
cruel  rocks  that  ground 
and  tore  at  her  keel ;  un- 
der the  shadow  of  a  grim 
and  forbidding  bluff, 
unscalable,  unrelenting, 
awef.ome,  a  half-score 
women  lifted  up  their 
voices  in  song.  They  had  faced  death 
for  forty-eight  hours;  they  were  half- 
starved,  half-frozen,  in  a  pitiable  and 
well-nigh  hopeless  plight.  Yet  there  was 
a  chance — just  a  bare  chance — of  being 
saved.  On  the  horizon  was  the  smoke  of 
a  steamship.  So  women,  brave  through 
long  hours  of  agony  that  crazed  strong 
men,  tremulously  sang  "Nearer  My  God 
to  Thee." 

Some  of  the  women  who  sang  the  hymn 
had  seen  their  children  and  their  hus- 
bands drowned  before  their  eyes.  Some 
of  the  men  who  heard  it  had  seen  their 
wives  and  babies  dashed  to  death  against 
the  rocks.  Even  then,  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff,  amid  the  curling,  foam-capped 
waters,  in  plain  view,  bodies  of  men  and 
of  women  and  even  one  of  a  little  child 
were  being  tossed  about.  They  were  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  tried  to  get  to 
shore  and  safety  and  had  failed. 

In  the  foaming  seas  alongside  the  in- 
jured vessel  a  life  raft  floated.  It  was 
crowded  with  men,  half-drowned  crea- 
tures with  but  a  mere  shred  of  life  left  in 
their  bodies.  They  were  trying  to  paddle 
towards  the  smoke  of  the  rescue  steamer. 
It  was  their  last  chance,  and  they  knew 
it.  The  raft,  semi-submerged,  with  twice 
the  load  that  it  should  have  had,  crept 
slowly  out  and  away  from  the  hulk,  now 
rapidly  falling  to  pieces. 

Some  of  the  men  on  the  life  raft  looked 
back  as  their  little  craft  slowly,  so  slowly, 
left  the  wrecked  steamship  behind  it.  They 
saw,  on  a  space  scarcely  forty  feet  square, 
a  group  of  women  and  one  or  two  little 
children  gazing  towards  the  raft,  and  over 
the  roaring  of  the  waters  the  strains  of 


the  song  faintly  floated:  "E'en  tho'  it  be 
a  cross  that  raiseth  me." 

The  men  on  the  raft  saw  other  unusual 
sights.  They  saw  people  lashed  to  deck- 
house, rail  and  mast.  One  woman  was 
lashed  high  in  what  was  left  of  the  rig- 
ging of  the  ship.  The  salt  spray  almost 
reached  her  even  there.  Against  the  black 
cliff,  firm,  safe  land  only  a  few  yards 
away,  but  as  impossible  to  reach  as  the 
skies,  the  breakers  dashed  exultingly.  No 
one  looked  down  from  the  cliff  upon  the 
suffering  people  below.  There  was  just  the 
life  raft,  the  battered  wreck  and,  seem- 
ingly very  far  away,  the  smoke  of  the 
steamer  that  meant  safety,  and  warmth, 
and  food,  and  life,  and  home,  and  friends, 
if  it  could  be  reached. 

A  man  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  doomfed 
vessel.  He  held  in  one  hand  a  revolver, 
ready  to  end  his  own  life  when  the  time 
was  come.  He  was  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  and  it  was  he  who  was  legally  re- 
sponsible for  putting  her  on  the  rocks. 
He  waved  a  good-bye  to  the  men  on  the 
raft.  It  was  not  for  him  to  be  saved,  no 
matter  what  might  come  to  the  others. 

THE    WRECK. 

That  was  the  last  any  living  soul  ever 
saw  of  the  steamship  Valencia,  wrecked 
near  Point  Beale,  far  up  on  the  west  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island,  at  midnight,  Mon- 
day, January  22,  1906.  That  was  the  last 
close  sight  a  living  soul  ever  got  of  a  dis- 
aster that  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  most  pitiable,  the  saddest  and  most 
heartrending  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
maritime  life  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  burning  of  the  Gen.  Slocum,  in 
New  York  harbor,  was  bad  enough.  There 
a  thousand  women  and  children  and  men, 
on  a  happy  picnic  excursion,  were  swept 
into  eternity  almost  in  a  minute. 

But  the  wreck  of  the  Slocum  was  a  sud- 
den thing  and  soon  over.  The  greatest 
suffering  there  was  among  those  left  be- 
hind. On  the  Valencia  133  were  drowned. 
But  they  were  not  drowned  suddenly. 
They  suffered,  and  hoped,  and  prayed  and 
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steamship   Valencia,   aa   she   lay   in  her  dock   at   Seattle   just  prior  to   starting   on   the   round  trip   to 
San  Francisco   that   proved  to   be   the  last   voyage   she   ever   made. 


starved  for  two  days  and  nights  in  the 
cold  and  wet  just  a  few  miles  from  help, 
and  a  few  yards  from  land.  And  when 
help  came,  the  nerve-racked  people,  be- 
lieving that  perhaps  safety  was  at  last 
theirs,  saw  the  vessel  steam  away  again. 
Whether  or  not  they  ever  sang  after  that, 
no  person  on  earth  will  ever  know.  That 
the  sixty — men  and  women  and  little 
children — met  their  deaths  bravely,  how- 
ever, all  who  lived  with  them  through 
those  first  awful  hours  will  swear. 

The  life  raft  was  picked  up  by  a  ves- 
sel. The  men  on  her,  eighteen  of  them, 
were  lifted  aboard.  Some  were  delirious, 
others  insensible  from  exhaustion,  some 
merely  apathetic,  but  all  well-nigh  crazed 
amid  their  own  sufferings  by  the  memory 
of  the  brave  faces  looking  at  them  over 
the  broken  rail  of  a  wreck  and  of  the 
echo  of  that  great  hymn  sung  by  women 
who,  looking  death  smilingly  in  the  face, 
were  able  in  the  fog  and  mist  and  flying 
spray  to  remember:  "Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee." 

BLAME  AND  RECRIMINATION. 

Then,  a  few  days  later,  added  to  the 
horrors  of  the  wreck,  came  blame,  recrim- 
ination, charges.  Survivors  among  the 
passengers  swore  that  the  crew 'acted  not 


as  brave  men;  that  the  rescue  steamers 
did  everything  but  rescue;  that  men  sent 
ashore  to  bring  help  selfishly  forgot  all 
but  themselves;  that  the  life  preservers 
were  worthless  things ;  that  the  boats  were 
in  bad  condition;  that  cowardice,  panic, 
lack  of  discipline,  lack  of  ordinary  pre- 
cautions resulted  in  the  appalling  loss  of 
life.  That  Americans  forget  their  man- 
hood and  left  the  women  and  the  child- 
ren to  their  fate.  That  the  steamship  was 
old  and  rotten,  and  unseaworthy.  That 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company, 
by  insisting  upon  its  captains  making  a 
schedule  time,  by  trying  to  save  money  by 
purchasing  inferior  life  preservers,  by  fail- 
ing to  have  the  boats  in  good  condition, 
directly  made  itself  responsible  for  price- 
less lives  tossed  away  upon  that  rock- 
bound  coast. 

An  investigation  was  begun  in  Seat- 
tle before  the  United  States  inspectors  of 
hulls  and  boilers.  Newspapers  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  openly  charged  that  the  steam- 
ship company  influenced  the  inspectors 
so  that  a  "whitewash"  would  result.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Seattle  demand- 
ed another  examining  board  composed  of 
"unbiased  officials."  Editors  telegraphed 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
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in  Washington  that  the  investigation  was 
a  farce.  On  the  streets  of  Seattle,  Port- 
land, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Vic- 
toria and  Vancouver  open  statements  that 
virtually  amounted  to  charges  of  murder 
were  made.  Papers  printed  murder  in  big 
headlines. 

And  all  this  before  the  bruised,  dead 
bodies  of  five  score  unfortunate  human 
beings  were  all  picked  up  along  the  in- 
hospitable coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 

THE  HORRORS  OF  THE  WRECK. 

Surely,  no  wreck  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  ever  presented  many  more  pitiful 
features,  more  accumulated  horrors  than 
that  of  the  casting  away  of  the  steamship 
Valencia. 

Although  the  ship  was  wrecked  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  shore;  although  there 
was  no  exceptionally  heavy  sea  running 
when  relief  boats  appeared  on  the  scene; 
although  one  surf  life  boat  could  have 
saved  all  the  lives,  not  one  woman  or 
child  came  through  the  wreck  of  the 
Valencia  alive.  Of  all  the  souls  saved, 
eleven  were  men  passengers  and  twenty- 
six  were  members  of  the  crew  of  the  ship. 

The  Valencia   was   classed   as   a  two- 


deck,  two-masted,  screw  steamer,  and 
was  built  in  1882  in  Philadelphia.  Her 
home  port  was  San  Francisco.  She  has 
been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1898. 

When  she  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
on  her  last  fatal  run  it  was  a  clear,  beau- 
tiful, California  day.  The  ship  was  tak- 
ing the  place  on  that  date  of  the  steamship 
City  of  Puebla.  The  Valencia  was  in  com- 
mand of  Captain  0.  M.  Johnson,  and  her 
other  executive  officers  were:  Mate,  W. 
Holmes;  second  mate,  Peter  Petterson; 
third  mate,  J.  H.  Cameron;  fourth  mate, 
A.  Aberg.  Off  the  coast  of  Oregon  a 
heavy,  foggy  mist  was  encountered.  This 
lasted  until  the  vessel  went  on  the  rocks 
near  Point  Beale.  On  board  the  vessel 
were  170  souls.  Fourteen  were  women 
passengers.    Five  were  children. 

CAUSE    OF    THE    CATASTROPHE. 

Captain  Johnson,  working  by  "dead 
reckoning,"  in  some  way  that  will  never 
be  known,  lost  his  bearings.  On  the  even- 
ing of  January  22  he  believed  that  he  was 
approaching  Cape  Flattery.  According 
to  his  log,  he  should  have  been  in  that 
vicinity.     But  the  log,  instead  of  "over- 


FicUnr  up  tha  life  raft.     Ilie   sea  was   almost  smootli. 
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Contents  of  tule,  or  reed,  life-preserver  such  as  was  used  on  board  the  wrecked  steamship 
Valencia.  Survivors  of  the  wreck  assert  that  they  saw  these  life-preservers  sink  of  their  own  weight 
when  thrown  over  and  saturated  with  water.  Well-made  and  tight  tule  preservers  are  said  to  be 
almost  as  good  as  cork.  When  broken  or  mashed,  however,  it  is  alleged  that  the  reeds  absorb  tihe 
water  and  are  anything  but  buoyant.  The  tule  is  far  cheaper  than  cork,  it  is  stated,  and  on  the 
Valencia  there  were  several  hundred  of  them. 


running,"  as  it  usually  dir1,  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  vessel.  Captain  Johnson 
was  misled — misled  to  his  own  doatli  and 
to  the  death  of  133  of  his  passengers  nnd 
crew. 

At  8  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  tlie 
wreck,  the  lead  was  thrown  over,  as  usual, 
everj'  half-hour  or  oftener.  It  was  low- 
ered 135  fathoms  without  striking.  The 
ocean  here  was  evidently  unfathomable  by 
ordinary  means.  This  was  as  it  should 
have  been  thirty-five  miles  from  Flattery, 
where  the  master  of  the  ship  thought  he 
was. 

Second  Officer  Pctterson  took  the  bridge 
at  8  o'clock.  He  was  an  experienced  sen- 
man,  having  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  for  five  years  as  an  officer.  ITo 
had  the  lead  heaved,  up  to  10  o'clock, 
every  fifteen  minutes. 

It  was  at  10:45  o'clock  when  the  water 
began  to  shoal.  The  depth  at  that  hour 
was  but  eighty  fathoms.  This  did  not 
look  right  to  the  second  officer.  He  or- 
dered that  the  lead  be  kept  going  almost 
continuously,  and  stationed  a  sailor  whose 
duty  for  the  time  being  was  to  take  sound- 
ings. 


Exactly  at  11  o'clock  the  depth  showed 
sixty  fathoms.  The  ship  was  then  mak- 
ing about  four  miles  an  hour.  At  11 :30 
the  lead  showed  but  thirty-three  fathoms. 
Another  sounding  made  almost  immedi- 
ately showed  but  thirty  fathoms.  Petter- 
son  was  peering  into  the  fog  ahead  of  him, 
vaguely  fearful  that  all  was  not  right 
even  though  his  superior  officer  was  cer- 
tain that  the  Valencia  was  on  the  right 
course  and  was  off  Umatilla  reef  light-  • 
ship. 

As  the  mate  came  running  up  to  Petter- 
son,  calling  that  there  was  but  twenty- 
four  fathoms  of  water  beneath  the  ship, 
Petterson  thought  that  he  saw  a  dark  ob- 
ject ahead.  He  was  not  certain,  however. 
Sometimes  a  sailor  sees  imaginary  land  in 
the  middle  of  the  ocean  when  his  nerves 
are  tense  with  the  responsibility  of  lives 
and  property. 

Captain  Johnson  was  standing  near  Pet- 
terson, and  he,  too,  peering  ahead  into 
the  foggy  blackness,  was  able  to  define 
something.  "Good  God !"  he  shouted,  sud- 
denly, "put  her  hard  a-starboard  !" 

Petterson  gave  the  order.     It  was  too 
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lute.      The    "\'alencia    started    to    swing 
around.    It  was  then  that  she  struck. 

THE    MOMENT    OF    DISASTER. 

There  was  a  thud  and  then  a  sickening, 
tearing  sound.  They  had  struck  a  rock, 
a  dangerous,  death-dealing  rock.  Perhaps 
not  a  seaman  there  but  appreciated  that 
from  the  "feel"  of  the  striking.  Then 
the  vessel  swung  off  into  deep  water  again 
and  the  car])enter  sounded  the  well.  He 
reported  first  one,  then  two,  and  fin- 
ally six  feet  of  water  in  the  ship. 

"I  will  not  sink  in  deep  water,"  the 
captain  said  to  Petterson.  The  engine 
bells  tinkled  for  full  speed  ahead,  and  the 
Valencia,  in  a  foundering  condition,  and 
with  a  shock  even  more  severe  than  the 
first  one,  went  hard  and  fast  on  the  rocks 
that  tore  her  to  pieces  in  two  days  and 
nights. 

Under  the  circumstances  probably  it 
was  the  wisest  move  the  captain  could  have 
made.  There  was  a  heavy  sea  running. 
Johnson  knew  that  the  water  was  com- 


ing in  so  fast  that  the  ship  must  sink  if 
not  run  ashore.  He  used  his  best  judg- 
ment in  the  matter.  Probably  had  he 
acted  differently  less  than  thirty-seven 
would  have  been  saved. 

The  scene  on  board  the  doomed  ship 
just  after  the  striking  was  pitifully  tragic. 
JIany  say  there  was  a  wild  panic  held 
in  check  but  little  by  the  crew.  The  pas- 
sengers came  flocking  to  the  deck,  and 
Captain  Johnson  ordered  that  all  the 
boats  should  be  lowered  and  lashed  fast 
to  the  saloon  cabin  rail.  This  was  done, 
with  the  exception  of  one  boat. 

THE  FIRST  NIGHT. 

The  horrors  of  the  next  few  minutes  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described.  The 
water  had  reached  the  dynamos,  and  the 
electric  light  plant  was  disabled.  Amid 
the  Egyptian  darkness,  the  rushing  wind 
and  the  hoarse  cries  of  frightened  human 
beings,  the  passengers,  or  some  of  them, 
were  loaded  into  the  boats.  Six  boats 
were  quickly  filled.     Then  some  one  who 


What  seamen   declare   is   the   only   really  safe   and   dependable   life   preserver.      Made   of   sheets   of 
cork,  more  expensive  than  tule,  but  durable  and  found  good  through  scores  of  terrible  wrecks. 
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A  mere  speck  in  that  waste  of  waters  did  the  life  raft  appear  to  be  when  first  sigrhted  from  the 
deck_  of  the  City  of  Topeka.  The  raft  was  half  submerged.  Men  were  standing  up  to  their  knees  in 
the  icy  waters  as  they  had  stood  for  many  hours.  Some  were  up  to  their  waists  in  water  A  more 
pitiful   siffht   than   those   eighteen   can   scarcely   be    imagined. 


can  be  directly  charged  with  causing  a 
terrible  loss  of  life,  some  one  who  spoke 
with  the  voice  of  one  having  authority 
to  give  the  order,  called: 

"Lower  away  the  boats." 

"Don't  do  it,"  screamed  the  second  offi- 
cer. But  it  was  too  late.  The  boats  were 
cut  away. 

Then,  amid  that  seething  mass  of  water, 
in  the  inky  blackness,  the  little  life  crafts 
went  into  the  angry  sea.  There  were  men, 
and  women,  and  children  in  the  boats. 
Husbands  clasped  their  little  ones  in  their 
arms,  trying  at  the  same  time  to  hold 
tight  to  the  mothers  of  their  children. 
Women,  forgetful  of  themselves  even  in 
that  hell  of  waters — a  way  that  women 
have — clung  to  their  loved  ones  with  an 
agonized  grip. 

LIFE  BOATS  CAPSIZE. 

The  boats  all  capsized.  All  the  women, 
all  the  children,  were  either  drowned  or 
were  beaten  to  death  against  the  merciless 
rocks.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  men  who 
went  out  in  the  boats  met  the  same  fate. 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  of  San  Francisco, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Seattle  to  assume 


the  duties  of  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  there,  went  over  in  the  second  boat 
with  his  wife  and  two  children.  Mr. 
Bunker  is  in  Seattle  today,  a  widowed  and 
a  childless  man.  His  wife  and  little  ones 
were  swept  away  from  him  when  the  boat 
was  lost.  Bunker  was  thrown  on  the  rocks 
with  five  other  men,  dazed,  almost  dead. 
Eventually  they  scrambled  their  way  to 
safety.  They  must  have  been  carried  a 
long  distance  from  the  wreck  before  the 
boat  overturned.  Not  one  of  the  men  can 
give  an  entirely  clear  account  of  all  that 
occurred. 

Bunker  and  his  men  staggered  through 
the  imderbrush  on  the  cliffs  in  the  early 
morning  light,  walking  blindly,  half-nak- 
ed, wholly  exhausted,  altogether  desper- 
ate. They  came  to  a  little  hut  after  two 
hours  of  walking.  From  the  hut  tele- 
phone wires  were  stretched,  the  wires  that 
lead  to  the  lighthouse  at  Bamfield.  A 
telephone  receiver  was  found  in  the  house. 
The  schoolman  severed  the  wire  and  at- 
tached the  receiver.  From  his  lips,  to  a 
station  many  miles  away,  went  tlie  first 
news  of  the  wreck  that  stirred  millions  of 
people  to  the  heart.     A  few  hours  after 
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the  alarm  was  given  men  were  scouring 
the  coast,  trying  to  locate  the  wreck. 
Steamships  were  starting  for  the  scene, 
intent  upon  assisting  the  people  impris- 
oned on  the  vessel. 

One  other  relief  party  went  io  the  shore 
safely  in  a  boat  in  the  morning.  It  con- 
tained Boatswain  McCarthy  and  eight 
men.  They  worked  blindly  through  the 
surf  for  about  five  miles  up  the  coast  until 
a  landing  place  was  found.  They,  too, 
finding  a  telephone  station  on  the  sauie 
line  that  Bunker  had  broken  in  on,  helped 
to  spread  the  news.  They  could  not  get 
back  to  the  wreck  from  the  land  side. 
They,  like  the  men  of  Bunker's  party, 
were  exhausted,  and  the  underbrush  on 
the  cliff  was  like  a  jimgle. 

When  the  first  of  the  searchers  on  land 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  bluffs  above  the 
wreck  they  saw  a  few  floating  sticks  and 
planks  and  some  bodies  being  washed 
wearily  against  the  black,  cold,  slimy  rock. 
The  wreck  had  gone  to  pieces. 

STEAMERS  TO  THE  RESCUE    (  ?) 

When  the  first  of  the  rescue  steamers 
appeared  upon  the  scene  she  sent  no  boats 
over,  although  then  there  were  living  souls 
upon  the  hulk.  Not  one  boat  from  a  res- 
cue steamer  was  sent  to  the  wreck  until  a 
a  day  after  it  had  gone  to  pieces.  And 
yet,  at  sea,  there  was  not  a  very  heavy 
swell.     The  storm  had  subsided. 

The  steamer  Queen,  the  same  ship  that 
was  half-gutted  by  fire  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  on  the  high  seas,  which  was  then,  as 
now,  in  command  of  Captain  Cousins,  a 
man  whose  personal  bravery  has  never 
been  questioned,  was  starting  from  Seat- 
tle to  San  Francisco.  She  was  ordered, 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  wreck  reached 
the  officials  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company,  to  land  her  passengers  at 
Victoria  and  proceed  to  the  scene  of  the 
disaster.  The  City  of  Topeka,  of  the  same 
fleet,  was  preparing  to  go  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, also.  She  was  loading  dynamite  at 
Seattle  when  the  news  of  the  wreck  was 
received.  Captain  Cann  was  in  command 
of  her.  A  doctor,  trained  nurses,  several 
newspaper  men  and  two  photographers 
went  on  her  towards  the  Vancouver  coast, 
where  the  Valencia  lay  on  the  rocks.  In 
addition  to  the  Topeka  and  the  Queen  the 
wrecking  steamer  Salvor,  her  tender,  the 
tug  Czar,  and  a  whaling  steamer,  the 
Orion,  went  to  the  rescue. 


CAPTAIN   COUSINS  AND  THE  QUEEN. 

The  Queen  was  the  first  to  arrive  off  the 
wreck.  On  board  the  craft,  now  fast  going 
to  pieces,  the  Queen  could  be  plainly  seen. 
She  was  about  two  miles  away.  Then 
the  life  raft,  with  eighteen  men,  put  off 
the  Valencia,  or  what  was  left  of  the 
Valencia.  The  raft  was  not  lowered  over. 
It  was  thrown  over.  Captain  Johnson 
considered  that  the  men  were  taking  des- 
perate chances  in  putting  off  on  it  in  their 
weakened  condition  and  through  the  surf. 
The  women  left  on  the  wreck  refused  to 
go  on  the  raft.  Nine  men  jumped  aboard 
as  soon  as  it  was  dropped  into  the  surf. 
Later  another  nine  went  overboard  and 
were  hauled  aboard  the  frail  craft. 

Great  planks  were  then  being  washed 
off  the  hull  and  sides  of  the  Valencia.  The 
doomed  ship  was  settling,  settling  on  the 
rocks  that  had  killed  her.  All  knew  that 
in  a  couple  more  hours  there  would  be  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  mark  the  spot  where  she 
struck  so  long  before. 

So  the  eighteen  floated  off.  They  had 
no  paddles  on  the  half-submerged  craft. 
They  had  only  two  long  oars.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  the  raft  could  have 
been  rowed  with  these  in  a  sort  of  a  way. 
Sunk  in  the  sea,  however,  with  her  occu- 
pants knee-deep  in  the  water,  they  were 
almost  useless.  The  onlv  way  the  men 
could  row  was  to  have  four  of  their  num- 
ber stand  back  to  back,  their  shoulders 
being  utilized  as  oarlocks. 

And  as  they  paddled  away  they  looked 
back  and  saw  the  gaunt,  hunger-lined  faces 
of  the  people  left  behind,  the  shadow  of 
the  end  upon  their  faces.  And  they  heard 
the  women  sing,  with  voices  weak  with  the 
sufferings  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  hymn 
that  has,  since  the  wreck,  brought  tears 
to  so  many  eyes. 

They  paddled  out  to  sea,  the  eighteen, 
through  the  roaring  surf.  They  kept  their 
veaming  eyes  fastened  to  the  smoke  from 
the  Queen  and — 

When  they  had  floated  beyond  the 
breakers;  when  they  had  begun  to  believe 
that  they  might  reach  the  rescue  ship; 
when  thoir  hoarse,  cracked  voices  were 
ready  to  be  lifted  up  in  a  paeon  of  thanks- 
giving, they  saw  the  Queen  turn  about  and 
steam  away ! 

THE  VESSEL  BREAKS  UP. 

On  the  Valencia  they  saw  it,  too !  No- 
body now  on  earth  knows  what  were  the 
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fixiRK  me  responsibility  of  tile  wreck.  Captains  Turner  and  Whitney,  United  States  inspectors 
of  hulls  and  boilers,  their  stenographers  and  two  newspaper  men  taking  testimony  of  a  sailor  regarding 
the  gruesome  details  of  the  disaster.  The  investigation  took  place  in  Seattle  and  lasted  for  several 
days.  A  sealed  report  of  the  findings  was  sent  to  Washington.  It  was  largely  from  this  investigation 
that  80  many  charges  and  countercharges  against  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  the  crew  of 
the   wrecked   ship    and   the    commanders   of    rescue    ships   emanated. 


feelings  of  the  sixty  left  for  the  hungry 
wr.ves  and  the  waiting  rocks.  Wliether 
tliey  broke  down  and  wept,  or  cursed,  or 
prayed,  nobody  on  earth  will  ever  know. 
But  they  saw  their  last  hope  disappear, 
and  prepared  themselves  for  the  inevit- 
able. The  end  came  soon.  Almost  as  the 
Queen  started  back  for  Victoria,  the 
Valencia  broke  up,  and  the  sixty  were 
freed  from  their  sufferings  for  all  time 

Later,  the  City  of  Topeka  circled  around 
a  couple  of  miles  from  the  wreck.  The 
Salvor  and  the  Orion  and  the  Czar  were 
there,  too.  On  tlie  Orion  the  utmost  hero- 
ism was  displayed,  and  the  captain,  "May 
God  bless  him,"  say  the  survivors,  cir- 
cled dangerously  near  the  dismantled  ves- 
sel. But  then  all  was  over.  The  people 
had  made  their  last  stand  and  lost.  When 
the  Orion  steamed  close  in.  there  was  tlie 
stump  of  a  mast  sticking  out  of  the  water, 
just  the  top  of  a  surf-lashed  deck,  and — 
desolation.  Not  a  soul  was  left  on  board, 
alive  or  dead.  Had  there  been,  the  captain 
of  the  Orion  would  have  got  them  off  or 
lost  his  own  life  in  the  attempt. 


A  couple  of  hours  after  the  City  of  To- 
pek.a  reached  the  scene  she  picked  up  the 
life  raft.  The  eighteen,  more  dead  than 
alive,  were  taken  on  board  and  tenderly 
cared  for.  When  they  were  helped  into 
the  cabin  of  the  Topeka  they  were  told 
that  all  on  the  wreck  were  probably  dead 
It  came  as  no  surprise  to  them. 

THE  PITY  OF  IT. 

The  Valencia  went  on  the  rocks  at 
midnight  of  January  22.  She  went  to 
pieces  about  noon  on  January  24.  What 
happened  in  the  interval  ? 

Almost  within  biscuit  throw  of  the 
Valencia  was  firm,  dry  land.  One  man  on 
the  cliff  could  have  saved  every  soul 
aboard.  The  ship  carried  a  gun  for  the 
shooting  of  lifelines.  She  had  shot  one 
ashore,  but  it  could  not  be  made  fast.  One 
man  to  fasten  the  end  of  a  line  to  a  tree, 
and  the  people  of  the  Valencia,  numbered 
now  among  the  dead,  would  be  safe  in 
their  homes  today. 

Eelief  parties  had  tried  to  get  ashore 
to  help.    Those  on  board  knew  that  at  least 
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a  few  men  had  succeeded.  l"or  two  days 
and  for  two  nights  they  strained  their  eyes 
for  a  sight  of  one,  just  one,  of  the  men 
yho  had  landed.  Not  one  came.  The 
men  could  not  come.  Apparently  no 
blame  attaches  to  them.  They  did  their 
best  when  once  on  land.  But,  weak  with 
suffering,  lost,  they  could  not  ford  streams 
swollen  to  twice  their  size  by  recent  rains 
or  tear  their  famished  and  almost  nnked 
bodies  through  the  bushes  and  brambles. 
Men  rescued  by  the  Topeka  from  the  life 
raft  cannot  today  talk  about  the  awful 
suspense,  the  awful  yearning  in  the  eyes 
of  the  women,  and  of  the  men,  too,  as 
they  gazed  at  that  rocky  bluff,  praying 
for  someone,  if  it  were  only  a  weak  boy, 
to  come  and  catch  the  end  of  a  rope. 

All  of  the  boats  had  gone  over  the  night 
of  the  wreck  or  in  the  early  morning  after. 
There  was  nothing  left  with  which  to 
make  another  attempt  to  land,  saving  two 
life  rafts,  crafts  almost  unmanageable  in 
the  surf. 

They  strained  their  eyes  out  to  sea. 
They  saw  nothing  but  the  tossing  waters. 
But  for  hours  they  looked  out  upon  it, 
hoping  against  hope  that  a  vessel  with 
brave  men  would  appear  in  the  mist,  ready 
for  the  work  of  rescue. 

THE  SECOND  DAT. 

The  passengers  and  crew  saw  their  cap- 
tain, a  man  who  acted  bravely  throughout, 
but  who  bore  upon  his  brow  the  stamp  of 
death,  pace,  pace,  pace  up  and  down  the 
fast-narrowing  deck.  He  had  said  he  was 
going  to  die.  He  felt  that  was  the  only 
■way. 

There  was  just  a  little  piece  of  the 
deck,  a  deckhouse,  and  the  masts  out  of 
water.  Over  them  the  salt  spray  dnshed 
continually  from  the  surf.  For  forty- 
eight  hours  women  and  men  stood  lashed 
•to  the  decks,  without  food,  without  drink, 
cold,  and  illy  clothed.  And  when  a 
eteamer  was  seen,  not  the  least  of  the  suf- 
fering was  to  watch  it  turn  away  again. 

And  all  this  a  few  yards  from  land,  a 
few  miles  from  a  liglitliouse  station,  a 
few  miles  from  the  finest  city  in  British 
Cohmibia !  Was  there  ever  a  more  pitiful 
disaster?  Is  there  any  wonder  that  the 
iiurvivors  cannot  obliterate  from  their 
memories  that  last  look  at  the  hulk  they 
abandoned? 

After  all,  is  it  any  wonder,  consider- 
ing the  awful  loss  of  life,  considering  the 


fact  that  not  one  woman  of  all  those  pas- 
sengers was  saved,  considering  that  of  all 
the  thirty-seven  survivors  of  the  disaster, 
twenty-six  were  members  of  the  crew, 
that  strange  questions  should  be  asked? 
Here  is  what  men  have  asked  and  are  still 
asking  about  the  loss  of  life.  Many  of 
the  queries  were  made  as  the  result  of  tl^e 
testimony  brought  out  at  the  investigation 
held  before  Captains  Turner  and  Whit- 
ney, government  inspectors  of  hulls  and 
boilers,  at  Seattle  for  many  days  follow- 
ing the  casting  away  of  the  Valencia. 
*  Some  of  the  charges  may  be  false.  Some 
of  the  insinuations  may  be  true.  All  have 
been  freely  printed  in  the  public  press  of 
the  United  States.  Few  have  been  satis- 
factorily answered. 

QUESTIONS  ARISE. 

"Why  did  not  the  Queen  and  the  Czar, 
first  of  the  rescue  vessels  on  the  scene, 
make  some  effort,  with  small  boats,  life 
rafts  or  lifelines,  to  reach  the  suffering 
people  on  the  wrecked  steamship?  Why 
did  not  the  City  of  Topeka,  even  though 
her  officers  believed  that  all  were  lost  when 
she  arrived  off  the  wreck,  do  something?" 

It  has  been  proved  that  there  was  no 
exceptionally  heavy  sea  running  outside 
the  line  of  breakers  on  January  24.  It 
was  more  like  a  ground  swell.  In  it  a 
small  boat  was  safe.  If  a  life  raft  from 
the  Valencia,  manned  by  exhausted  men, 
partially  under  water,  with  nothing  to 
propel  it  but  two  long  oars,  and  with  no 
means  of  using  those  oars  save  over  the 
backs  of  sailors,  could  get  away  from  the 
wreck,  against  the  surf,  why,  ask  the  peo- 
ple, could  not  boats  or  rafts  from  rescue 
ships,  rowed  by  strong,  fresh  sailors,  get 
in  to  the  wreck  and  take  the  people  off? 
Seamen  have  sworn  that  it  could  have 
l>een  done,  and  without  any  exceptional 
(lansrcr.  And  yet  the  people  on  board  the 
Valencia — the  last  sixty — drowned  like 
rats,  almost  in  sight  of  the  rescue  ships. 

"Why  were  the  lifeboats  equipped  with 
ill-fitting  plugs?" 

In  tbe  first  boats  that  went  over  a 
plucky  passenger,  a  sailor  in  the  United 
States  navy,  kept  his  band  over  the  hole 
that  a  plug  would  not  fit  in.  Two  other 
boats  are  declared  to  have  been  in  the 
same  condition. 

"What  officer  gave  the  orders  to  lower 
away  the  lifeboats  the  night  the  ship 
^:truck,  and  why?" 


A  Greek  fireman,  John  Segalos.  was  perhaps  the  grreatost  hero  aboard  the  Valencia.  Twioo  ho 
tried  to  swim  ashore  from  the  wreck  with  a  lifeline,  and  twice  the  anyry  waves  threw  him  "back. 
Through  the  forty-eight  hours  of  horror  he  proved  himself  plucky  and  self-sacrificing:,  and  when  rescued 
by  the  City  of  Topeka  he  took  charge  of  a  lifeboat  and  tried  to  get  it  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck  to 
save  lives.  It  was  too  late  then,  however.  The  last  of  the  133  victims  had  gone  to  the  long  rest. 
The   photograph   of  Segalot  was  taken   as   he   sat   in   the   item  of   the  lifeboat. 
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At  the  investigation  before  Captains 
Turner  and  Whitney,  officers  and  crew  of 
the  steamships  said  under  oath  that  they 
were  convinced  that,  had  the  boats  not 
been  launched  until  next  morning,  every 
soul  could  have  been  saved.  When  the 
storm  subsided  maritime  men  attested 
that  boats,  well  manned  and  staunch,  could 
have  readily  got  through  the  surf  to  some 
landing  place.  But  there  were  no  boat;^ 
left,  save  one.  All  but  that  had  been  lost 
the  night  before.  The  one  got  through, 
and  its  crew,  all  sailors,  were  saved. 

"Why  were  the  lifeboats  so  badly 
manned?"  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
small  craft  were  not  handled  properly. 

"Why  was  there  such  a  terrible  lack  of 
discipline  among  the  crew?"  That  there 
was  this  lack  has  been  proved. 

"Why,  on  the  entire  trip,  were  there  no 
boat  drills  of  any  kind  ?" 

The  crew  were  men  from  the  City  of 
Puebla,  the  Valencia  taking  that  vessel's 
place  on  the  run.  Scarcely  a  man  aboard 
knew  in  what  boat  crew  he  belonged,  or 
any  of  those  little  things  so  necessary  in 
emergency  lifesaving.  Not  a  drill  was 
held  on  board  the  Valencia  by  its  new 
crew,  according  to  sworn  testimony. 

"Why  were  there  so  many  broken  tule 
life  preservers  on  the  ill-fated  ship?" 

Survivors  assert  that  tests  made  of  the 
tule  preservers  showed  that  many,  particu- 
larly those  with  broken,  mashed  or  loose 
reeds,  sank  of  their  ovm  weight  when  sat- 
urated with  water.  Tule  preservers,  when 
intact,  are  excellent.  When  even  slightly 
broken,  however,  allowing  the  water  to 
penetrate  the  porous  reeds  they  are  worse 
than  useless  things. 

"Why  did  the  government  pass  these 
preservers,  so  many  of  which  were 
broken?"  AU  bore  the  government  in- 
spection stamp. 

"Why  was  not  a  single  woman  or  child 
saved  ?" 

"Why  were  only  eleven  passengers 
«aved,  as  against  twenty-six  of  the  crew  ?" 

"Why,  in  taking  evidence  regarding  the 
■disaster,  did  Captains  Turner  and  Whit- 
ney, government  representatives,  open 
themselves  to  charges  of  endeavoring  to 
spare  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Com- 
pany criticism?" 


Men  who  listened  to  the  hearing  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  farce.  So  strong  were 
the  representations  that  it  was  a  "white- 
wash," that  Victor  Metcalfe,  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
took  cognizance  of  the  charges. 

"Why  was  there  no  life-saving  station 
anywhere  near  the  scene  of  the  Valencia 
wreck  ?" 

Questions  which  men  may  answer  as 
they  list. 

HEROES  OF  THE  WRECK. 

Three  heroes  were  developed,  or  at  least 
discovered,  through  the  wreck  of  the 
Valencia.  They  were  Frank  F.  Bunker, 
John  Segalos  and  Alfred  Willis.  Bunker, 
throughout  the  ordeal,  showed  the  utmost 
bravery.  After  losing  his  wife  and  two 
children  he  was  providentially  washed 
ashore  from  his  capsized  boat.  It  was  he, 
as  leader  of  a  party  of  the  saved,  who 
found  a  little  telephone  hut,  then  deserted, 
and  flashed  the  first  news  of  the  wreck 
to  the  world.  He  tried,  with  the  men  of 
his  party,  and  tried  hard,  to  get  back  to 
the  bluffs  above  the  wreck  in  order  to  take 
a  lifeline.  But  it  was  an  impossible  feat. 
For  days  Mr.  Bunker  stayed  in  the  vicin- 
ity and  assumed  charge  of  the  finding  of 
the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Popular  opinion  made  John  Segalos  the 
greatest  hero  of  the  wreck.  Segalos  is  an 
uneducated,  quiet  Greek.  He  was  a  fire- 
man on  board  the  Valencia,  but  he  made 
superhuman  efforts  to  save  lives,  and 
risked  his  own  half  a  dozen  times.  Se- 
galos, twice,  with  a  lifeline,  tried  to  swim 
ashore  from  the  wreck.  Both  times,  car- 
ried back  by  the  undertow  and  nearly  in- 
sensible by  his  battering  among  the  waves 
and  the  rocks,  he  was  dragged  aboard  the 
wreck.  He  went  away  on  the  raft  that 
was  picked  up  by  the  City  of  Topeka. 
Once  aboard  that  ship  his  efforts  to  aid 
his  fellows  never  abated,  and  he  worked  for 
hours  trying  to  bring  them  back  to  some 
semblance  of  life.  The  morning  after  he 
was  rescued  he  took  charge  of  a  lifeboat 
and  tried  to  get  back  to  the  wreck.  She 
had  gone  to  pieces  then,  however.  Segalos 
was  a  brave  man,  the  bravest  and  most 
self-sacrificing  on  board  the  ship  when 
she  struck.  The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  given  Segalos  a  bronze  medal 
and  he  has  been  favorably  indorsed  as  one 
of  the  Carnegie  hero  fund  beneficiaries. 

The  third  hero  was  Alfred  Willis,  a  boy 
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of  but  17  years  of  age  and  a  common 
sailor  on  board  the  United  States  receiv- 
ing ship  "Pensacola."  Willis  was  coming 
to  the  Puget  Sound  on  a  furlougli.  He 
went  away  from  the  Valencia  as  one  of 
the  crew  of  a  small  boat.  Discovering 
that  the  plugs  would  not  fit,  he  stopped 
with   his    bare   hands    the   hole    through 


on  his  feet,  and  there  was  little  of  the 
natty  appearance  of  a  sailor  on  furlough 
about  him.  But  when  he  recognized 
Lieutenant  Colville  as  an  oflBcer  and  there- 
fore his  superior,  he  calmly  drew  himself 
up,  gave  the  naval  salute,  and  said : 

"Lieutenant,  I  report,  sir." 

If  the  casting  away  of  the  Valencia  on 


Alfred  Willis,  the  seventeen.'yeor-old  sailor  boy 
of  the  TTnited  States  navy,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Valencia  disaster.  Willis,  cast  ashore,  half  dead 
from  exhaustion,  his  clothing  in  rags,  starred,  met 
an  officer  of  the  revenue  cutter  Grant,  who  was  lead- 
ing- a  relief  party  to  the  Valencia.  Drawing  him- 
self up  to  his  fuU  height,  young  Willis  calmly 
saluted  the  officer  and  said:  "Lieutenant,  I  report, 
•ix." 


which  the  sea  was  pouring,  checking  the 
inrush  of  water  until  his  boat  ca])sizcd. 
The  boy  was  cast  ashore  and  joined  Bunk- 
er's party.  Throughout  the  ordeal  on  land 
he  bore  himself  splendidly.  At  Pacliena 
Bay  the  party  met  with  a  relief  from 
the  United  States  revenue  cutter  "Grant," 
in  command  of  Lieutenant  Colville. 

Willis  was  nearly  dead  from  exposure 
and  hardship.  His  clothing  was  in  tat- 
ters, his  hat  was  gone,  he  had  no  shoes 


the  "deadly  West  Coast"  of  Vancouver 
Island,  a  stretch  of  rocks  that  has,  during 
the  past  thirty-nine  years,  been  responsible 
•for  the  loss  of  sixteen  vessels  and  the 
throwing  away  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  lives,  will  result  in  some  govern- 
mental action  being  taken  that  wiU  safe- 
guard the  people  of  two  countries  travel- 
ing on  the  seas,  then  the  wrecking  of  the 
Valencia,  horrible  though  it  was,  will  not 
be  an  entirely  useless  thing. 


THE  WHIRLIGIG  OF  TIME 


By  Rose  Eytinge 


,HE  first  time  I  saw  him 
he  was  trimming  lamps. 
Lamps,  lamps,  lamps, 
surrounded  him  at  every 
side.  Lamps  in  front  of 
him,  lamps  at  the  back 
of  him,  lamps  at  the 
right  of  him,  lamps  at 
the  left  of  him,  smoked,  and  smouldered. 
He  was  seated  on  a  small  wooden  box, 
before  a  stove,  in  a  corner  of  a  huge,  bare, 
cold,  ugly  cavern,  in  a  mining  town  in 
Montana. 

All  this  happened  some  twenty  odd 
years  ago,  and  the  cavern  was  known  to 
the  town,  and  dignified  by  the  name  of 
"The  Grand  Opera  House,"  and  I  was  in 
the  town  because  I  was  booked  to  play 
in  that  opera  house,  and  I  had  walked 
around  from  "The  Palace  Hotel,"  where 
I  was  stopping,  which  in  most  salient  fea- 
tures bore  a  close  resemblance  to  "The 
Grand  Opera  House,"  but  neither  of  these 
buildings  bearing  the  most  remote  like- 
ness to  their  titles — in  order  to  reeon- 
noiter,  and  take  an  observation  of  the 
place,  its  stage  entrance,  dressing-rooms, 
and,  in  advance  of  my  arrival  in  the  even- 
ing, to  get  my  bearings  and  to  make  my- 
self somewhat  familiar  with  my  quarters 
and  general  accommodations. 

Thus  far  what  I  had  found  was  on  the 
ground  floor,  flush  with  the  street,  a 
saloon.  At  its  side  was  a  rather  broad, 
steep  flight  of  very  dirty  stairs,  leading 
up  and  directly  into  the  "Opera  House," 
in  other  words,  the  cavern.  It  was  lighted 
on  every  side  by  windows — there  were  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  as  many  windows  as 
there  were  lamps — and  these  windows 
were  all  large,  even  huge,  and  bare,  and 
dirty,  very  dirty;  so  dirty,  that  the  morn- 
ing light  which  they  admitted, — it  was 
about  11  a.  m. — came  in  sulkily  and 
grudgingly,  as  though  unwilling  to  leave 
the  outer  world  for  so  unpleasing  an  ex- 
change. 

The  floor  of  this  huge  place  was  filled 
with  wooden  settees,  and  at  one  end  was  a 
platform,  elevated  some  five  feet  above  the 
floor.  This  was  the  stage,  which  was 
stocked  with  scenes  fearfully  and  won- 

♦  AU   rights   reserved. 


derfully  painted.  At  the  four  corners  of 
tlie  vast  place  were  four  huge  stoves,  all 
red  with  rust,  three  of  them  cold  and 
empty,  innocent  of  fire.  The  fourth  one 
added  to  the  red  of  its  rust  the  glow  of  a 
fire,  the  only  cheerful  object  in  sight. 
And  in  front  of  this  fire,  and  surrounded 
by  the  lamps,  was  the  man  to  whom  I  have 
already  referred,  and  surely  he  was  not  a 
cheerful  object. 

He  had  raised  his  head  and  glanced  at 
me  when  I  had  emerged  out  of  the  well, 
formed  by  the  staircase,  and  had  made  my 
way  to  a  seat.  After  that  one  glance  he 
had  taken  no  further  notice  of  me.  The 
face  which  he  had  thus  given  me  an  op- 
portunity to  scan  was  not  handsome,  nor 
attractive,  indeed,  it  was  not  in  any  way 
prepossessing;  on  the  contrary,'  it  was 
rather  repellant,  but  it  was  striking. 
Forehead  rather  low,  but  broad;  head  cov- 
ered with  a  mass  of  thick,  straight  hair, 
densely  black;  eyes  of  the  same  color, 
deep-set,  intense,  almost  to  fierceness.  This 
effect  was  rendered  more  forcible  by  his 
eyebrows,  which  were  also  deeply  black,, 
unusually  black,  and  grew  straight 
across  his  forehead,  with  no  softening 
arch,  forming  a  sort  of  pent-house,  from 
under  which  his  deep-set  eyes  looked  out 
upon  the  world  with  a  most  unresponsive, 
unfriendly  expression. 

His  crouching  attitude  behind  the  ram- 
part of  lamps  by  which  he  was  surround- 
ed, prevented  me  from  judging  of  his 
height,  but  I  could  see  that  he  was  broad- 
shouldered  and  deep-chested. 

After  waiting  awhile  in  order  to  see  if 
he  would  not  give  me  at  least  a  tithe  of 
his  attention  in  return  for  the  attention 
which  I  had  so  liberally  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  failing  to  obtain  it,  I  mounted 
the  little  ladder  which  took  one  behind  the 
scenes,  to  continue  my  investigations. 
After  some  time  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  hearing  the  notes  of  a  piano.  I  had 
noticed  a  piano  out  in  front,  together  with 
a  violin  laid  upon  its  top,  and  had  con- 
cluded that  these  two  instruments  com- 
prised the  orchestra.  I  had  listened  only 
a  short  time  when  I  became  aware  that 
the  instrument  was  being  touched  by  a 
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master-hand.  On  looking  out  from  the 
wings  I  discovered  that  the  artist, — the 
artist  of  a  high  order ! — who  was  manipu- 
lating the  instrument  was  no  other  than 
my  friend  of  the  lamps. 

But  he  was  transfigured.  His  head  was 
erect,  the  heavy  scowl  of  his  pent-house 
brows  was  smoothed  away,  the  lines  about 


surroundings,  i  noiselessly  retreated  and 
remained  an  unseen  and  charmed  listener. 
Soon  the  piano  was  abandoned  for  the 
violin,  and  in  the  hands  of  that  man  how 
that  most  human  of  all  instruments  dis- 
coursed !  One  could  tell  that  the  player 
was  laying  bare  his  soul  to  it,  and  it  re- 
sponded to  liim ;  it  wailed,  and  moaned, 


Hose  Eytinge,  the  actress,  whu  tells  from  her  vast  expurieuui:  and  broad  sympauiies 
the  story  of  the   "Whirligig:  of  Time." 


the  mouth  were  relaxed,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  man's  face  was  changed, 
softened.  "Music,  heavenly  maid,"  had 
descended  upon  him,  and  with  her  tender 
touch  had  led  him  beyond  this  ignorant 
present  into  a  higher,  clearer  atmosphere. 
Seeing  him  so  absorbed,  and  so  completely 
oblivious   of  his   sordid   and    uncnmroniar 


and  sobbed  with  him;  and  he,  the  man, 
was  no  longer  the  same  creature,  no  longer 
the  sullen,  taciturn,  moody,  crouching 
being,  ill-kempt,  ill-clothed,  ill-condi- 
tioned. The  man  had  found  himself,  his 
soul  was  in  communion  with  his  better 
self.  The  flood  of  harmony  that  he,  him- 
self,   was   evoking,   was   surging  through 
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his  whole  nature;  he  was  every  instant 
approaching  nearer  to  his  God. 

The  interest  that  was  awakened  in  my 
mind  by  the  presence  in  this  utterly  com- 
mon and  commonplace  mining  town,  of  a 
man  who  was,  apparently,  made  up  of 
such  varying  qualities;  who,  while  per- 
forming the  most  menial  offices,  yet 
seemed  fitted  by  talent  and  education  to 
grace  the  highest  artistic  and  social  en- 
vironments, will,  I  think,  be  readily  under- 
stood. But  I  shrank  from  attempting  to 
break  through  the  wall  of  fierce  reserve 
behind  which  he  entrenched  himself,  and 
I  was  closely  and  carefully  consid- 
ering how  I  could  best  undermine  the 
fortress  of  his  isolation,  for  I  felt  that 
any  attempt  to  storm  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless. 

My  interest  in  this  man  was  not  the 
result,  in  the  least  degree,  of  idle  curiosity, 
but  of  a  broader  motive.     I  have  always 
held   very  clearly  defined   opinions  upon 
the  divisions  of  labor.    If  a  man  be  given 
talent  to  work  upon  the  higher  planes 
of  life,  in  the  fields  of  art  or  literature, 
his   efforts   should   be   directed   towards 
some  one  of  those  fields  of  labor;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  nature  has  fitted  him  to  till 
the  ground,  to  make  our  roads,  and  build 
our  houses,  let  him  do  the  work  for  which 
he  is  designed,  cheerfully  and  honestly. 
But  the  man  on  whom  has  been  bestowed 
the  higher  gifts  has  no  right  to  withhold 
those  gifts  from  the  world,  and  to  descend 
to  the  lower  levels  of  mere  manual  labor. 
To  do  this  is  an  injustice,  alike  to  his 
brother    men,    the    world    and    himself, 
and  the  evidence  was  before  me  that  this 
injustice  was  being  most  flagrantly  com- 
mitted by  my  friend  of  the  lamps  of  the 
orchestra.     But  I   also  saw  that  in   at- 
tempting to  do  good  by  trying  to  help 
this  man  to  regain  his  right  place  among 
his  fellowmen, — for  to  do  this  was  in  my 
mind — I  might  perhaps  be  doing  harm 
to  both  himself  and  the  world. 

He  might  be  a  criminal,  and  to  open 
any  door  through  which  he  might  make 
his  way  back  to  the  society  whose  laws  he 
had  outraged  might  be  an  irremediable  in- 
jury to  him  and  the  world  at  large. 

Meantime,  I  found  the  object  of  all  this 
interest  on  my  part  completely  inaccess- 
ible of  approach.  It  was  evident  that  he 
had  no  companions,  no  friends;  he  lived 
in  that  noisy,  busy,  free-and-easy  com- 
munity alone  and  as  apart  from  associa- 


tion with  his  fellows  as  if  he  were  a  re- 
cluse in  some  cathedral  class.  Evidently 
he  was  very  poor,  his  garments  ragged 
and  faded,  and  his  thin  body  and  gaunt, 
colorless  face,  all  expressed  extreme  pov- 
erty. 

Meantime,  I  felt  myself  powerless  even 
to  attempt  to  break  through  the  wall  of 
fierce  reserve  behind  which  he  sheltered 
himself.     Whenever  I  met  him  I  greeted 
him  with  the  quiet  courtesy  with  which  I 
would  have  received  a  visitor.     The  first 
time  he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  taken 
by  surprise,  and  gave  me  a  rapid  glance. 
I  interpreted  it  as  suspicious,  and  moved 
quickly  away.    But  time  was  passing,  and 
in  despair  of  making  any  progress  with 
the  man  himself,  and  concluding  that  he 
must  be  employed  by  the  local  manager,  to 
the  local  manager  I  decided  to  turn  my 
attention,  and  him  I  sought  in  his  busi- 
ness office.     This  was  a  tiny  cupboard, 
only  large  enough  to  contain  a  desk  and 
a  couple  of  chairs,  although  there  was  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  business  office,  be- 
cause that  was  the  legend  upon  the  door, 
and  he  was  reasonably  certain  to  be  found, 
some  time  during  the  day,  attending  strict- 
ly to  business,  and  this  business  seemed  to 
consist  of  his  sitting  in  front  of  his  desk 
with  his  feet  upon  it,  his  hat  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  he  himself  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
smoking  a  large,  black  cigar.     And  that 
local  manager  must  have  concluded  either 
that  I  was  unusually  interested  in  his  thea- 
ter, his  business,  his  town,  and  his  staff,  or 
that  I  was  a  sort  of  feminine  Paul  Pry.    I 
soon  discovered  that  the  "Man"  comprised 
in  his  own  person  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Opera  House — business,  artistic,  and  jani- 
torial.   He  was  janitor  in  the  morning,  as 
witness  the  lamps;  business  manager  dur- 
ing the  day  and  early  evening,  so,  keep- 
ing the  books,  conducting  the  correspond- 
ence,   hanging    the    paper,    distributing 
handbills,  opening  the  house,  and  taking 
the  tickets  at  the  door,  the  "door"  being 
represented  by  the  space  at  the  stair-top, 
where  he  constructed  a  barricade,  and,  en- 
sconced behind  it,  sat,  silent  and  sphynx- 
like,  keeping  the  unruly,  noisy  crowd  at 
bay,  as  they  surged  up  the  stairs,  and  a 
little  later,  seated  in  the  leader's  place  in 
the  orchestra  playing  the  overtures  and  in-, 
cidental  music.    He  was  the  entire  orches- 
tra. 

And  for  all  these  various  and  somewhat 
exacting  duties,  might  I  inquire,  what  sal- 
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ary  did  he  receive.  "His  pay?"  said  my 
friend,  the  local  manager.  "His  pay? 
Oh  yes !  his  pay.  Well,  you  see — "  Thia 
examination  pursued  on  my  part  with 
more  pertinacity  than  politeness  resulted 
in  the ,  information  that  he  had  drifted 
into  the  town  one  bitter  cold,  snowy  night, 
apparently  from  nowhere,  almost  starved 
and  frozen  to  death.  For  awhile  he  had 
had  rather  a  hard  time,  and  he  had  finally 
settled  down  into  looking  after  things  at 
the  "Op'ry  House,"  and  at  odd  times 
helpin'  the ,  "missis"  doin'  the  chores 
"  'round  the  ranch,"  for  which  he  received 
in  payment  bed  and  board  and  such  cast- 
off  garments  as  my  generous  friend,  the 
local  manager,  no  longer  needed. 

"That  he  asked." 

"And  that  he  got." 

"Nothing  more." 

Now,  being  in  possession  of  these  de- 
tails, I  knew  that  if  I  were  going  to  take 
any  action  towards  helping  this  man  out 
of  the  wretched  condition  into  which  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  fall,  the  time  had 
arrived  for  me  to  do  it.  So,  with  little 
courage  and  no  discretion  I  marched  up 
to  the  earthworks  and  began  my  attack. 

I  ought  to  say  that  for  some  days  I 
had  required  "the  man's"  presence  at  re- 
hearsals to  take  up  the  music  and  cues, 
but  more  to  give  me  the  opportunity  to 
observe  him  at  "close  range."  So  the 
morning  after  I  came  into  possession  of 
the  few  poor  details  already  mentioned,  at 
the  close  of  the  rehearsal  I  gathered  up 
my  manuscript  and  music,  and  handing 
them  all  over  to  him,  I  in  a  rather  coldly 
severe  manner,  asked  him  to  accompany 
me  to  my  hotel  and  carry  them  for  me. 
He  gave  me  a  furtive,  hurried  glance,  and 
in  the  same  way  scanned  his  own  most 
deplorable  appearance.  All  this  I  affected 
not  to  see,  but  marched  down  beside  him, 
chatting  volubly  about  anything — nothing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  "whistling  to 
keep  up  my  courage."  On  reaching  the 
hotel  I  relieved  him  of  the  packages,  send- 
ing them  to  my  room,  and  asking  him  to 
accompany  me,  and  still  rattling  on,  I 
went  straight  into  the  dining  room,  offer- 
ing some  sort  of  an  apology  for  my  lack 
of  ceremony  by  saying  I  was  famishing, 
and  begged  him  to  join  me  at  dinner. 

This  was  my  first  move  in  diplomacy, 
experience  having  taught  me  that  the  best 
possible  way  of  breaking  a  matter  with  a 
man  whom  you  want  to  "get  at,"  is  to 


break  bread  with  him,  and  the  result  per- 
fectly accorded  with  my  expectations.  As 
I  felt  sure  he  would,  he  thawed,  not  to  any 
very  great  extent,  but-.-he  thawed.  The 
getting  back,  even  in  this  slight  way,  to 
something  like  the  light  and  associations 
which  were  of  his  own  sphere,  had  an  in- 
voluntary but  uncontrollable  influence  up- 
on him.  His  eyes  lost  some  of  their  firm- 
ness, his  voice  some  of  its  gruffness,  his 
manner,  while  strangely  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive, was  thoroughly  well  bred. 

On  leaving  the  table  and  reaching  my 
sitting  room  I  closed  'the  door.  I  was 
strongly  tempted  to  lock  it,  for  I  was  in 
mortal  terror  lest  he  might  run  away.  I 
motioned  him  to  a  chair,  and  seated  my- 
self .  He  dropped  into  the  chair  I  indi- 
cated, regarding  me  with  a  puzzled,  un- 
easy look. 

I  drew  my  chair  up  in  front  of  him  and 
plunged  in,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember, 
thus:  "Sir!  I  cannot  address  you  by 
name;  I  do  not  know  it;  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  tell  me;  I  do  not  wish  to  intrude 
in  any  way  or  in  the  slightest  degree  upon 
the  silence  in  which  you  see  fit  to  entrench 
yourself.  But  I  am  impelled  by  a  feel- 
ing stronger  than  myself  to  beg  you  to 
consider  what  is  this  thin^  you  are  doing. 
I  am  so  shocked  at  the  awful,  irremediable 
injury  and  injustice  you  are  permitting, 
not  only  against  yourself  and  to  the  tal- 
ents with  which  you  are  gifted  and  the 
education  you  have  received,  and  to  so- 
ciety and  to  the  world,  but,  worst  of  all, 
you  are  committing  a  great  wrong  against 
some  poor  man;  some  man  who  has  not 
had  bestowed  upon  him  any  of  those  gifts 
which  you  are  blessed  with  and  which 
you  so  wantonly  ignore.  You  are  hold- 
ing the  place  and  doing  the  work  that  some 
poor  creature  who,  lackirg  all  these,  has 
only  his  two  hands  and  his  strength  with 
which  to  fight  his  battle  of  life.  And  you 
are  usurping  that  man's  place,  you  are  de- 
priving him  of  his  chance  in  life,  you  are 
pushing  him  from  his  place." 

At  first  my  listener  regarded  me  warily, 
suspiciously;  but  as  I  proceeded,  care- 
fully av)oiding  all  questions,  all  refer- 
ences to  his  past,  or,  indeed,  to  him  per- 
sonally, confining  myself  to  the  injustice 
of  his  position  in  his  attitude  towards  the 
world,  wave  after  wave  of  varying  emo- 
tions swept  over  his  face — impatience, 
scorn,  indignation,  rage.  Once  or  twice  I 
fancied  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  softer,  ten- 
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derer  feeling,  but  as  we  sometimes  see  a 
sudden  heavy  cloud  obscure  the  face  of 
the  moon,  it  would  be  swept  away,  and 
the  more  familiar  fierce  frown  of  rage  and 
hate  would  replace  it. 

Once  or  twice  he  made  as  if  he  would 
interrupt  me,  but  I  took  no  notice  of  these 
attempts.  I  seemed  not  to  see  them,  and 
I  continued  to  pour  out  upon  him  a  flood 
of  "words,  words,  words,"  inveighing 
against  him  himself,  his  selfishness,  his 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  others,  his  cow- 
ardice in  hiding  his  true  stature  among 
men  by  dwarfing  his  mental,  moral  and 
artistic  power;  by  shrouding  his  soul  in 
darkness,  and  stumbling  through  the  by- 
ways and  sloughs  of  despond,  instead  of 
standing  erect  on  the  highway  of  life  and, 
armed  with  stafE  of  conscious  strength  and 
courage,  "hitting  back"  at  the  enemies 
he  would  meet — envy,  coldness,  deceit, 
falsehood,  misplaced  power. 

At  last  I  paused,  out  of  breath,  not  argu- 
ment. To  tell  the  truth,  I  would  have 
brought  my  speech  to  a  close  long  before, 
but  I  was  deterred  from  doing  so  by  sheer 
cowardice.  I  was  afraid  that  if  I  once 
stopped  "hammering"  him  I  would  never 
have  the  courage  to  renew  the  attack;  I 
feared  that  I  would  be  stricken  dumb  by 
the  mere  contemplation  of  my  own  temer- 
ity. The  silence  that  fell  between  us  was 
awe-inspiring.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
I  understood  what  is  meant  by  the  ex- 
pression, "a  silence  which  could  be  felt."  I 
felt  that  silence  in  the  innermost  depths  of 
my  being;  but  what  did  it  portend?  I 
could  not  tell.  But  I  had  before  my  eyes 
the  evidence  that  my  words  had  borne 
fruit;  they  had  not  fallen  on  barren 
ground;  they  had  produced  effect.  What 
that  effect  would  be,  whether  the  fruit  they 
had  borne  would  be  sweet  or  bitter  to  the 
taste,  healthful  or  poisonous,  was  yet  to 
be  proven. 

At  last  the  painful  silence  was  broken — 
he  muttered.  Not  to  me  nor  apparently  to 
himself,  but  in  hurried,  impassioned  sen- 
tences in  a  language  quite  unknown  to 
me — I  fancied  it  was  Russian  or  some 
Slavonic  tongue.  I,  meantime,  sat  quite 
silent.  I  felt  reluctant  to  interrupt  the 
flow  of  his  thought  or  the  loosening  of 
the  bonds  in  which  for  so  long  his  soul 
had  been  held  prisoner. 

Suddenly  he  turned  about,  and,  fling- 
ing his  arms  upon  the  back  of  the  chair, 
his  head  dropped  upon  them,  and  he  fell 


into  great  sobbing.  Such  sobs !  I  hope  I 
may  never  be  called  upon  to  listen  to  their 
like  again.  But  still,  though  my  heart 
ached  for  the  poor,  forlorn  creature,  I 
felt  thankful  for  this  evidence  that  the 
depths  of  his  nature  had  been  reached, 
and  that  his  sorrow  was  finding  words, 
and  so,  perhaps,  would  cease  to 

"Whisper  the  o'er-fraught  heart. 
And  bid  it  break." 

After  a  time  he  "pulled  himself  to- 
gether," and  with  a  great  effort  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  me.  At  first  his  words 
were  disjointed,  and  his  speech  was  inter- 
rupted by  deep,  shuddering  sobs.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect  what  he  said  was 
something  like  this:  "I  have  been  lost, 
lost.  I  have  been  wandering  in  the  dark 
caves  of  Acheron.  Hell  has  furnished  the 
music  and  I  have  been  dancing  with  devils. 
Self,  self,  self!  I  have  thought  only  of 
myself.  The  great,  eternal  God  sent,  you 
to  help  me.  Your  voice  has  awakened 
me.  I  will  repay  you  for  your  help.  I 
will  find  myself.  I  have  been  lost.  I 
will  try  to  find  myself." 

I  bustled  about,  affecting  to  busy  myself 
for  awhile,  to  give  him  time  to  recover  his 
calmness.  Then  I  assumed  a  most  busi- 
ness-like manner,  and  I  proceeded  to  lay 
before  him  a  plan  that  I  had  formulated, 
the  only  way  that  suggested  itself  to  me 
as  likely  to  meet  and  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position.  This  plan  was 
for  him  immediately  to  send  in  to  his 
present  employes  his  resignation,  to  take 
place  at  once,  and  to  join  my  company  as 
musical  director  and  assistant  stage  man- 
ager, at  a  fair  salary,  and  he  was  to  re- 
ceive in  advance  a  sum  of  money  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  such  decencies  and  com- 
forts of  life  as  he  now  stood  in  sore  need 
of.  This  money  he  could  repay  by  leaving 
with  the  treasurer  each  week  a  portion  of 
his  salary  till  the  amount  advanced  should 
be  repaid. 

The  thought  in  my  mind  in  formulat- 
ing this  plan  was  that,  through  this  means 
he  would  at  once  be  enabled  to  leave  a 
neighborhood  and  a  community  where  he 
had  been  so  wretchedly  placed,  and  as  I 
was  traveling  towards  the  East,  intending 
to  close  my  season  when  we  reached  New 
York,  he  would  then  find  himself  in  a 
large,  busy  city,  a  seaport,  and  he  would 
thus  find  within  his  reach  the  means  either 
definitely  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
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network  of  mistakes  into  which  he  had 
permitted  himself.to  be  enmeshed,  or,  if 
he  so  decided,  he  could  again  lose  him- 
self. 

And  now,  the  negotiations  having  pro- 
ceeded thus  far,  I  recognized  the  necessity 
for  no  longer  postponing  a  question,  which 
up  to  the  present  I  had  sedulously  avoided 
— his  name.    In  my  thoughts  he  had  only 
been  "that  man";  but  as  it  was  a  part  of 
my  scheme  for  his  recovery  of  his  place 
in  the  world,  to  take  him  without  any  ex- 
planations or  reservations  into  our  little 
family — for  that  is  what  every  dramatic 
company  is  or  ought  to  be — it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  me  to  have  some  name 
by  which  to  present  him.     But  simple  as 
the  question  would  appear  to  be,  I  shrank 
from  asking  it  of  him.     I  felt  quite  sure, 
acting  upon  his  mad  scheme  of  hiding  him- 
self, he  would  not  tell  me  the  truth,  and 
in  order  to  carry  out  to  the  end  my  inten- 
tion to  avoid  intruding  upon  his  self-im- 
posed reticence,  I  decided  to  give  him  a 
name  myself.     So  in  the  most  common- 
place way  I  asked  him  if  he  would  object 
to  being  known  as  "Mr.  Johns."    With  a 
quick  glance  and,  I  fancied,  an  expression 
of  relief,  he  replied,  "No,  madam,  what- 
ever you  say  or  do  is  right  and  good." 
And  with  a  low  bow  and  in  perfect  silence 
he  took  his  departure,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  already  there  could  be   observed  a 
marked  change  in  the  man's  demeanor. 
There  was    a   chance   of   self-respect,   of 
self-rehabilitation,  in  the  set  of  his  shoul- 
ders, the  carriage  of  his  head,  the  straight- 
out  look  from  his  eyes,  that  expressed  this 
change,  this  looking  up  and  out. 

My  program  worked  successfully  in 
every  way.  Mr.  Johns  slipped  into  his 
place  in  our  small  organization  quietly 
and  unobtrusively,  and  my  little  artistic 
family  received  him  with  that  spirit  of 
comradeship  that  any  newcomer  into  a 
dramatic  company  is  always  sure  of.  It 
is  the  result  of  my  observation  of  men 
and  women,  take  them  either  indvidually 
or  in  association,  that  the  two  guilds  which 
are  most  faithful  in  their  kindliness,  most 
tenacious  in  their  hold-fast  to  each  other, 
most  ready  with  a  handshake  or  a  "hand- 
out," are  actors  and  newspaper  men. 

No  poor  actor  ever  applies  at  the  stage 
door  of  a  theatre  where  a  company  is  play- 
ing and  makes  known  his  plight  to  any 
member  of  that  company  without  receiv- 
ing immediate  and  substantial  help.    No 


time  is  lost  in  inquiring  if  he  is  respect- 
able; the  burning  question  is:  Is  he  hun- 
gry? I  am  here  reminded  of  a  case  in 
point.  Here  it  is :  I  was  playing  a  piece 
in  which  a  number  of  supernumeraries 
were  employed.  I  think  it  was  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra."  During  the  performance 
one  night  it  was  discovered  that  one  of 
these  "supers"  had  fainted.  After  he  re- 
covered it  was  learned  that  he  had  eaten 
nothing  for  two  days.  In  a  few  moments 
he  had  disappeared,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  the  company,  whose  services 
were  not  immediately  needed,  and  when, 
in  a  short  time,  they  returned,  our  vis- 
itor looking  vastly  more  comfortable  for 
his  brief  absence,  it  was  observable  that 
our  "friend  in  need"  had  on  an  overcoat, 
and  our  "friend  indeed"  had  none. 

But,  to  resume.    Mr.  Johns  discharged 
his   duties   faithfully  and  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  artistic  requirements  of 
his  position.    Of  course,  there  was  a  good 
bit  of  curiosity  as  to  the  why  of  his  thus 
appearing  among  us  under  these  changed 
conditions,    and    many    questions    were 
"shot"  at  me,  with  more  or  less  precision ; 
but  as  I  knew  nothing  I  could  tell  noth- 
ing.    I  was  in  the  position  of  the  "knife 
grinder"  of  literary  fame.    "Why,  bless  ye, 
there   ain't   no   story   to   tell."     And   so, 
curiosity  not  being  fed,  died  of  inanition. 
I  have  known  of  several  such  cases.    But 
Mr.   Johns  made  no  friends.     It  could 
scarcely  be  said  that  he  made  acquaint- 
ances.    To  all  alike  he  was  quietly  cour- 
teous.   He  was  hermit-like  in  his  habits; 
he  never  stopped  at  good  hotels;  he  lived, 
evidently,  with  the  closest  economy.     To 
me  he  was  always  scrupulously  respectful, 
almost  reverential,  in  his  manner,  never 
inaugurating  a  conversation.     If  at  any 
time  I  made  any  suggestion  or  gave  him 
any  instructions  as  to  business  he  received 
it  in  respectful  silence.    And  so  we  wended 
our  way  to  New  York.     Once  there,  the 
company  disbanded.    Mr.  Johns  departed 
from  us  as  quietly  and  undemonstratively 
as  he  had  joined  us.     He  took  no  leave, 
expressed  no  good  wishes,  or  any  desire  to 
ever  see  any  of  us  again.    He  simply  dis- 
appeared, and  it  was  not  a  long  time  in 
my  unreposeful  life  where  one  incident, 
treading  upon  the  next  one's  heels,  erased 
the  past,  until  the  incident  of  "the  man, 
"Mr.  Johns,"  passed  out  of  my  mind. 

Years  after,  I  was  in  London,  in  Picca- 
dilly, like  a  true  American,  in  a  hansom. 
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Mv  hansom,  like  the  other  vehicles,  was 
brought  to  a  halt  by  a  procession — so  often 
seen  in  England-;— of  a  great  rout  of  un- 
fortunate tatterdemalions,  as  a  north- 
country  woman  once  said  to  me,  "Welly 
clemmed,  and  wholly  baft,"  which,  freely 
translated,  means  half-starved  and  bare- 
footed, marching  along,  carrying  rude  ban- 
ners setting  forth  their  wrongs  and  their 
needs,  and  all  singing  lustily  and  loudly, 
each  in  a  different  key,  a  song  the  refrain 
of  which  was: 

"We  want  to  work,  and  we're 

Willin'  to  work, 
But  we've  got  no  work  to  do-o-ol" 

And  there  among  them,  a  sort  of  leader, 
I  fancied,  was  "the  man,  Mr.  Johns !" — no 
other;  his  fine,  rich  baritone  voice  ringing 
out,  asserting  his  superiority  to  his  sur- 
roundings there,  as  his  gifts  had  before 
done,  in  that  rude  mining  town  so  many 
thousands  of  miles  away.  He  passed  so 
near  me  I  could  have  touched  him  upon 
the  shoulder.  At  that  moment  he  turned 
a  glance  in  my  direction,  and  recognized 
me.  In  a  moment  an  expression  of  added 
hardness  overspread  his  face,  though, 
heaven  knows  it  was  hard  enough  before. 
He  passed  on,  and  in  a  moment  was  out 
of  sight,  lost  in  that  seething  sea  of  Jiu- 
manity  and  inhumanity — the  streets  of 
London. 

The  next  time  we  met,  "that  man"  and 
I,  the  circumstances  were  even  more  dra- 
matic, but  anything  more  opposite  in 
character  and  surroundings  could  not  well 
be  conceived  of.  It  must  have  been  some 
four  or  five  years  after.  I  was  in  Paris 
and  mingling  a  good  deal  in  the  social 
life  of  the  diplomatic  circles.  One  even- 
ing I  was  dining  at  a  house  where  there 
was  a  goodly  gathering  of  men  and  wo- 
men with  whose*  names  and  titles  the 
world  is  pretty  familiar.  Our  minister 
presented  to  me  the  gentleman  who  was  to 
take  me  in  to  dinner.  The  title  of  this 
gentleman  was  among  the  highest  known 


in  European  court  circles,  and  when  I 
looked  at  this,  my  princely  partner,  I 
found  myself  looking  into  the  fierce,  fath- 
omless eyes  of  the  man  whom  I  first  saw 
trimming  those  lamps  at  the  opera  house 
in  Montana. 

I  am  sure  if  the  introduction  had  not 
taken  place  so  unexpectedly,  and  if  my 
old  acquaintance  had  had  the  faintest  idea 
to  whom  he  was  about  to  be  presented, 
he  would  have  found  some  means  of  es- 
cape from  it,  but  our  host,  once  he  had 
introduced  us,  hurried  off  to  discharge 
some  other  duty  of  hospitality.  The  mo- 
ment "the  man"  recognized  me,  his  face 
blanched  to  a  gray  pallor,  and  then  was 
suffused  with  a  deep  red,  almost  purple, 
flush.  I  acknowledged  the  introduction 
with  great  formality,  bowing  very  low,  in 
recognition  of  the  high  rank  of  my  new 
acquaintance,  and  maintained  silence,  and 
after  this  fashion  we  passed  into  the  din- 
ing room  and  took  our  places. 

Once  we  were  seated  and  the  hum  of 
conversation  had  begun,  he,  with  a  vapid 
smile,  and  a  light,  conventional  manner, 
as  if  he  might  have  been  making  some 
remark  about  the  weather,  said  to  me  in 
tones  so  low  that  no  ear  but  mine  could 
have  heard  them:  "May  God  in  heaven 
bless  you." 

I  have  never  seen  him  again;  but  dur- 
ing the  war  between  Eussia  and  Japan, 
and  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  be- 
tween those  two  nations,  and  the  revolu- 
tion in  Eussia,  I  see  continually  in  the 
newspaper  reports  which  reach  us  of  the 
movements  of  those  in  high  places  among 
the  Russian  nobles  at  the  Eussian  court, 
among  the  councils  of  the  mighty  ones  of 
the  earth,  the  name  of  "the  man"  whom  I 
found  trimming  lamps  in  Montana,  the 
name  of  "Mr.  Johns,"  my  musical  direc- 
tor and  stage  manager,  the  name  of  the 
man  who  was  "leading  the  chorus"  in 
London's  streets. 

Truly,  the  whirligig  of  time  brings 
many  changes. 


NO  STORY  AT  ALL 


By  WiUard   Huntington  ^^riglit 


HIS  story  really  isn't  any 
story  at  all,  and  I  don't 
know  what  put  it  into 
my  head  to  write  it.  It 
doesn't  adhere  to  any 
precedent,  and  ignores 
.  the  rules  of  short  story 
writing;  so  if  you  don't 
read  it  I  shall  take  no  offense. 

What  I  want  to  say,  before  I  forget  it, 
is,  that  if  you  should  enter  a  richly-fur- 
nished office  in  New  York  and  ask  the 
individual  at  the  desk :  "Why  is  the  theat- 
rical trust?"  he  would  glance  up  from 
his  magazine,  arrange  the  two-carat  dia- 
mond in  his  shirt  front,  toy  carelessly 
with  the  gold  paper  weight  on  the  mahog- 
any desk,  and  smile  patronizingly. 

"The  theatrical  trust,"  he  would  answer 
in  smooth,  oily  tones,  "is  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  against  poor  plays." 

But  all  this  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
my  story,  which  deals  exclusively  with  a 
light-haired  girl,  whom  this  gentleman 
never  saw,  and  probably  never  will  see, 
so  at  the  very  start  you  see  how  irrelevant 
I  am  in  my  remarks. 


Cleo  was  younger  than  she  looked,  and 
she  looked  awfully  young.  She  put  one 
more  in  mind  of  a  doll-baby  than  a  real, 
live  girl  who  had  her  living  to  make — all 
but  her  dress,  which  was  anything  but 
what  doll-babies  wear.  Her  skirt,  which 
hitched  up  in  front,  was  very  plain  and 
didn't  match  her  waist  at  all,  which  was 
also  plain  and  had  gone  out  of  season  long 
ago.  Her  clothes,  though,  really  didn't 
make  any  difference,  for  when  you  looked 
into  her  face  you  forgot  everything  but  her 
large  eyes  and  dimples.  And  then,  again, 
her  golden  hair  was  always  mussed  just 
like  a  doll-bab/s.  You  never  saw  a  doll 
whose  hair  was  brushed  neatly. 

"I  just  can't  keep  it  combed,"  she 
would  announce  at  supper,  as  she  gath- 
ered up  a  stray  lock  and  tucked  it  in  some- 
where above  her  ear.  Then  she  would 
smile  at  the  young  man  opposite — the  one 
with  the  receding  chin — who  would  there- 
upon let  his  soup  grow  cold,  watching 
her  dimples,  and  then  find  fault  with  the 
cooking  and  order  another  plate  of  soup. 
But  he  was  far  behind  in  his  rent,  and 
the  corpulent  landlady  never  found  occa- 


sion to  reprove  him,  as  she  often  did  the 
others;  just  smiled  serenely. 

All  day  Cleo  walked  the  streets  with  a 
fat  folio  under  her  arm  and  an  indomit- 
able ■cheeriness  shining  in  her  eyes.  No 
matter  how  bad  her  luck  might  be,  there 
was  always  that  smile  in  her  eyes.  Pa- 
tiently, courageously,  she  would  go  into 
one  place  after  another  till  she  thought 
she  could  keep  up  no  longer,  but  each 
time  she  would  reappear  with  that  same 
fat  folio  and  that  same  look  in  her  eyes. 
Nor  was  the  folio  any  lighter  when  she 
returned  to  her  boarding  house,  tired  and 
weary  after  her  long  day's  work. 

"Maybe  tomorrow,"  she  would  say  to 
herself,  hopefully,  as  she  dragged  her 
weary  body  up  the  long,  dark  stairs  to 
her  hall  bedroom. 

"Maybe  tomorrow."-  And  she  would 
kneel  down  and  ask  the  Virgin  Mary  why 
the  men  were  so  cross  and  unkind  when 
they  refused  to  buy  her  drawings. 

Eising  slowly,  she  would  count  the  few 
dollars  she  had  left,  and  would  wonder 
what  she'd  do  when  they  were  gone.  Then, 
likQ  a  great  wave,  there  would  come  the 
reaction  to  her  forced  smiles  and  brave 
front.  She  would  throw  herself  upon  the 
bed,  face  downward,  and  sob  and  sob,  till 
you'd  have  thought  she  would  exhaust  the 
little  strength  that  was  left  her,  after  the 
long  walks  with  that  heavy  folio. 

When  at  length  the  supper  bell  rang  she 
would  get  up  and  dry  her  tears. 

"Gee,  but  my  eyes  are  red !"  she  would 
exclaim,  looking  into  the  cracked  mirror 
hung  over  the  washstand.  Then  with  a 
final  gulp  which  terminated  her  sobbing, 
she  would  dash  a  handful  of  cold  water 
on  her  burning  eyes  and  smile  at  herself 
in  the  broken  glass. 

"I  hope  they  won't  know  I've  been  cry- 
ing," she  would  say,  "and  I'll  try  to  be 
so  pleasant,  just  as  if  nothing  was  the 
matter." 

And  then  she  would  kiss  the  tiny  lock- 
et which  hung  about  her  neck — the  little 
locket  which  Sister  Martin  gave  her  when 
she  graduated  from  the  convent.  Of 
course  Cleo  knew  the  locket  wasn't  of  any 
value,  for  what  gold  there  had  been  on  rt 
originally  had  long  since  been  worn  off, 
and  the  locket  didn't  even  shine  now,  but 
she  would  not  have  parted  with  that  lock- 
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et  for  anything  in  the  world,  for  Sister 
Martin  had  given  it  to  her,  and  Cleo  loved 
Sister  Martin  better  than  any  other  Sis- 
ter at  the  convent. 

"Oh!"  she  would  sigh  to  herself,  "if  I 
could  only  see  Sister  Martin  now,  I 
wouldn't  care  if  I  never  sold  those  old 
drawings." 

But  Sister  Martin  was  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  her,  and  maybe — the 
thought  startled  Cleo  so  she  opened  her 
eyes  very  wide — maybe  Sister  Martin  was 
dead.  But  straightway  she  smiled,  for 
she  couldn't  believe  that — nxjt  for  one 
minute — Sister  Martin  was  too  good  to 
die.  Then  she  kissed  the  little  locket 
again  and  hurried  down  to  supper,  where 
she  apologized  for  the  way  her  hair  looked. 

All  this  couldn't  keep  up  very  long, 
though,  for  she  was  too  young  and  too 
weak,  and  those  few  dollars  would  soon 
be  gone.  But  of  course  the  men  to  whom 
she  offered  her  pictures  for  sale  didn't 
know  this,  or  instead  of  saying  "Not 
today,"  with  a  sharpness  that  cut  deep 
into  the  heart  of  that  brave  girl,  they 
would  have  bought  the  whole  fat  folio 
and  ordered  more — just  as  you  or  I  would 
have  done  had  we  known.  But  we  didn't 
know  then  any  more  than  those  men. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  she  turned 
wearily  toward  the  house  for  the  last 
time  and  sought  her  room  with  a  heart 
heavier  than  most  women  twice  her  age 
have  to  bear.  There  were  no  dollars  to 
count  that  night,  and  she  just  kissed  the 
little  locket — perhaps  more  tenderly  than 
ever  before — and,  thinking  of  dear  Sister 
Martin,  she  sank  down  upon  the  bed  and 
cried.  The  supper  bell  rang,  and  the 
young  man  with  the  receding  chin  ate 
his  supper  absent-mindedly,  wondering 
what  had  become  of  the  girl  who  always 
sat  opposite  him;  but  Cleo  just  lay  there 
in  the  darkening  twilight,  broken  hearted. 

At  length  there  was  an  angry  tap  on 
Cleo's  door,  and  the  landlady  announced 
in  a  tone  that  betokened  disapproval: 
"A  gentleman  to  see  vou." 

Cleo  sprang  up.  Gentleman  to  see  her ! 
A  thousand  wild  conjectures  flew  through 
her  tousled  head  as  she  stood  there  in  the 
darkness. 

Now,  don't  think  for  one  instant  that 
you  can  realize  how  utterly  broken  heart- 
ed was  that  girl  that  night,  for  you  can't, 
any  more  than  I.  Just  let  us  try  to  put 
ourselves  in  her  place.  I  trust  it  won't  be 
denied  that  when  we  had  heard  of  that 


gentleman  caller  we  would  have  combed 
our  hair  and  tried  to  look  well  before 
descending  to  the  parlor.  I  would  have 
done  it;  so  would  you.  Cleo  didn't  so 
much  as  dry  her  eyes  before  she  hurried 
below,  which  goes  to  show  that  you  or  I 
can't  fully  comprehend.  But  how  could 
we?  You  or  I  have  never  been  desti- 
tute. 

"I  wonder  who  it  could  have  been," 
remarked  the  landlady,  the  following 
morning  at  breakfast.  "She  di(Jn't  ap- 
pear ever  to  have  seen  him  before,  but 
bless  my  soul,  if  she  didn't  get  her  duds 
together  and  leave  with  him." 

Miss  Fordner,  an  elderly  dame,  who 
wore  ringlets  and  had  a  sharp  nose,  ate 
her  mush  with  a  sardonic  air.  She  be- 
lieved she  held  the  key  to  the  situation, 
but  considered  it  unwise,  as  well  as  indeli- 
cate, to  divulge  her  conclusions.  • 

Then  the  young  man  with  the  receding 
chin,  whose  mouth  had  been  too  full  for 
conversation  at  just  that  moment,  man- 
aged to  speak  up : 

"You  mean  that  fellow  who  came  to 
see  Miss  Parker — the  one  with  the  long 
hair  and  little  mustache?" 

"Yes;  and  the  light  suit,"  supplied 
the  landlady,  anxiously,  scenting  interest- 
ing information. 

"Why,  that's  Jimmy  Farlow,  the  theat- 
rical agent.  Guess  he's  got  her  con- 
tracted." 

"Theatrical  agent  ?"  piped  the  old  maid. 
"Horrors !    How  did  he  happen  here  ?" 

"Oh,  it's  his  business  to  keep  an  eye 
out  for  good  lookers  that's  on  their  uppers. 
He  knows  his  business  all  right,"  and 
the  young  man  drew  his  napkin  across 
his  mouth  importantly.  Every  one  hasn't 
the  distinction  of  being  acquainted  with 
such  personages  as  Jimmy  Farlow. 

Straightway  the  old  maid  stiffened, 
righteously  indignant,  and  the  landlady 
changed  the  subject  for  fear  the  affair 
might  evolve  into  a  scandal  and  give  her 
house  an  undesirable  reputation. 


And  now  I  am  going  to  change  the 
scene  of  this  story  from  the  dining  room 
of  the  boarding  house  to  an  empty  opera 
house  where  a  dress  rehearsal  is  taking 
place.  It  has  been  two  weeks  since  Cleo 
left  with  the  long-haired  man,  and  the 
affair  by  this  time  has  been  quite  forgot- 
ten at  the  boarding  house,  except  by  the 
young  man  with  the  receding  chin,  who 
feels  lonesome  not  to  find  two  large,  blue 
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eyes  across  from  him  when  he  comes  late 
to  meals — a  prerogative  only  of  those  be- 
hind in  their  rent. 

In  the  opera  house  in  which  the 
scene  is  laid,  standing  at  the  front  of  the 
stage  is  a  sleek,  wheezy  individual,  whose 
plastered  hair  and  oiled  moustache  set  off 
well  the  fat  pufRness  of  his  semi-bestial 
face.  His  vest  is  fancy,  and  his  trousers 
are  immaculately  creased.  Behold  his 
royal  highness — the  stage  manager! 

Standing  at  the  rear  of  the  stage  is  a 
line  of  show  girls,  decked  out  in  new 
costumes;  also  the  members  of  the  male 
chorus. 

The  stage  manager  is  running  his  weazel 
eye  along  the  ranks.  He  comes  to  a  light- 
haired  girl.  His  eyes  rest  there,  satis- 
fied. A  smile  curls  his  lip.  The  fault- 
less coloring  and  physique  of  the  girl  at- 
tract him.  He  wonders  how  he  could 
have  overlooked  her  charms  before.  But 
the  girl's  heretofore  plain,  ill-fitting 
clothes  had  masked  her  beauty,  and  she 
had  passed  unnoticed. 

And  now  comes  the  part  of  the  story 
I  wish  I  could  omit. 

Says  the  stage  manager,  beckoning  with 
his  pudgy  forefinger:  "Come  here.  Miss 
Parker,  I  want  you." 

Tremblingly,  the  girl  comes  over  to 
where  he  stands. 

"I  want  you  to  go  with  me,  after  this 
rehearsal,"  and  in  coarse,  unmistakably 
plain  words  that  stage  manager  tells  the 
girl  where  he  wants  her  to  go. 

The  girl's  breath  is  stopped.  Her  eyes 
grow  very  large  and  frightened.  She 
shrinks  back  a  step.  She  looks  around 
her.  There  stand,  unmoved,  fifty — I  was 
going  to  say  men,  but  I  won't.  They 
were  callous  to  every  manly  principle — 
practically  emasculated.  But  then,  the  af- 
fair was  none  of  theirs,  I  suppose,  and 
why  should  it  arouse  their  interest?"  And, 
another  thing,  if  they  should  interfere, 
they  would  be  discharged,  so  they  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  look  away.  They  have 
their  living  to  make. 

"Well,"  snarls  the  stage  manager,  ap- 
proaching the  girl  menacingly,  "you'll  go 
with  me  or  I'll  fire  you." 

She  presses  her  breast  with  her  white 
hand,  and  the  slender  fingers  tighten  over 
the  locket,  which  is  hung  there.  A  vision 
of  Sister  Martin  rises  before  her  eyes.  A 
moment  she  wavers,  then  she  straightens 
up.     Sister  Martin  has  decided  her. 


"I  won't  go  with  you,"  she  says,  and 
breaks  down  crying. 

"What!"  yells  the  beast,  striking  her 
with  his  fat  hand.  "Then  you're  fired! 
And,  what's  more,  I'll  blacklist  you.  You 
can  never  get  another  job  on  the  stage. 
See?" 

For  a  moment  he  watches  the  girl  as 
she  walks  to  her  dressing  room.  Then 
he  turns  and  continues  his  inspecting, 
for  he  is  hired  by  the  Trust,  and  he  must 
see  that  the  public  gets  a  good  show  for 
its  money. 

Nobody  notices  the  girl  when  she  reap- 
pears with  a  plain  skirt,  which  hitches  up 
in  front,  and  a  waist  that  doesn't  match 
and  is  out  of  season.  But  she  walks 
slowly  to  the  stage  exit,  her  hand  tightly 
clasping  the  little  brass  locket  at  her 
throat,  which  seems  somehow  to  steady 
her. 

She  passes  out  into  the  cold,  bleak  air 
of  Autumn,  and  the  world's  sadness  adds 
to  the  pain  in  her  breast.  She  wanders 
aimlessly  for  awhile,  not  caring  where  she 
goes,  though  all  the  time  she  is  growing 
weaker  and  weaker.  The  scant  food  and 
hard  work  have  been  too  much  for  her, 
and  she  vaguely  wonders  how  much  far- 
ther she  can  go  without  fainting. 

A  young  architect  hurrying  along  one 
of  the  side  streets  downtown  sees  a  fair- 
haired  girl  in  front  of  him  brace  herself 
for  a  moment  against  an  awning  post, 
and  then  fall  to  the  sidewalk. 

He  rushes  forward  and,  raising  the 
girl  tenderly  in  his  arms,  carries  her  into 
a  store,  where  he  summons  a  doctor.  And 
he  misses  a  very  important  appointment, 
sitting  there  by  that  girl's  side,  eagerly 
watching  the  doctor's  efforts — does  that 
young  architect.  But  the  girl's  face  is 
very  sweet  to  him,  and  he  stays,  letting 
his  business  take  care  of  itself. 

When  at  length  the  large,  blue  eyes 
open  and  look  into  his  own  he  is  glad  he 
stayed,  for  he  realizes  that  he  is  looking 
through  the  gates  of  paradise. 

And  I  ought  to  know,  for — for  I  was 
that  young  architect. 

That's  all  there  is  to  the  story.  You 
see,  there  really  wasn't  any  reason  for  writ- 
ing it,  and  how  I  got  the  idea  into  my 
head  is  a  puzzle.  I  could  have  written 
about  any  other  girl  in  the  chorus,  but 
the  ending  of  the  story  would  have  been 
different,  for  none  of  them  had  a  locket 
which  Sister  Martin  gave  them. 


IMPRESSIONS 


Tke  tyranny  of  a    majority  may  te  as  oppressive  as    the  tyranny  of  a  despot.     Tne 

ideal  society  w^ill  be  vt^lien  no  non-invasive  man  can  oe  bound  in  mind, 

body  or  estate  against  bis  will,      ^\'hat  is  rigbt  in  tbe  abstract 

never  bas  been  and   never  can  be  wrong  in  practice 

By  Ckarles   Erskine  Scott  ^Voool 


CAUCUS   EULE. 


Young  Mr.  Bailey  of  Texas  had  bet- 
ter be  in  better  business  than  applying 
the  slave-driver's  lash  to  the  back  of  his 
brother  senator,  Patterson  of  Colorado, 
because  the  latter  bolts  a  Democratic  sen- 
atorial caucus.  But  young  Mr.  Bailey 
is  a  politician.  He  instinctively  approves 
the  politician's  machinery  and  subserv- 
iency. Senator  Patterson,  a  Bryan  Demo- 
crat, who  bolted  Cleveland,  and  seems  al- 
ways to  have  thought  for  himself,  refused 
to  be  bound  by  the  Democratic  caucus  de- 
cision to  oppose  the  Santo  Domingo  treaty. 
Whereupon  the  Democratic  Senators 
(mostly  Southern)  with  that  natural  dis- 
position to  politics  and  tyranny  which, 
as  Patterson  truly  said,  is  a  reminder  of 
ante  helium  days,  proceeded  to  spank  Mr. 
Patterson  as  the  rebellious  child  in  the 
nursery,  and  young  Mr.  Bailey  of  Texas 
was  appointed  to  wield  the  slipper.  He 
had  better  be  in  better  business.  He  was 
aided  by  his  confrere,  Mr.  Culberson,  who, 
as  a  sort  of  a  sponge  and  bottleholder, 
was  ready  with  the  record,  typewritten,  to 
show  that  Patterson  had  once  voted  to  be 
bound  by  a  caucus  decision.  This  is  the 
silly  reply  which  cheap  minds  conceive  so 
overwhelming.  Much  like  saying  to  a 
man,  "You  once  voted  coal  was  white. 
You  cannot  now  consistently  vote  that 
it  is  black,"  which  logical  and  forcible 
reasoning  Patterson  properly  brushed 
aside  by  saying  that  he  cared  far  more  to 
be  right  than  to  be  consistent.  Young 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Texas,  in  swashbuckling 
sash  and  cordova  boots,  as  Captain  Kidd, 
quelling  a  mutiny,  presented  his  horse- 
pistols  and  kindly  gave  Mr.  Patterson  leave 
to  think  and  act  according  to  his  own 
mind  and  conscience,  if  he  would  leave 
the  Democratic  party.  Why  so,  0  smooth- 
faced Apostle  of  the  Lone  Star  ?  Art  thou 
the  Democratic  party?  Are  the  twenty 
Senators  at  your  back  the  Democratic 
party?  Are  all  the  Democratic  Sena- 
tors    and     all     the     Democratic     Eep- 


resentatives  the  Democratic  party?  Has 
the  Santo  Domingo  treaty  more  to 
do  with  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party  than  had  the  Spanish  treaty? 
Aren't  you  mistaking  your  own  political 
play  for  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  taking  yourselves  too  seriously, 
Mr.  Bailey  and  ye  valiant  twenty?  You 
have  the  stage  in  your  capes  and  plumes, 
but  there  is  also  an  audience.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  is  the  party  of  the  people.  It 
is  the  party  of  the  proletariat,  against  the 
aristocrat.  It  is  the  very  party  of  mutiny, 
of  freedom,  of  individual  independence  in 
thought,  word  and  deed.  Independence  in 
the  nation  and  independence  in  the  man 
It  is  the  party  of  the  populist,  the  social- 
ist, of  all  men  who  revolt,  rebel,  and 
mutiny  against  special  privilege  or  aris- 
tocracy, arrogance  or  tyranny  of  any  sort 
in  any  place.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a 
Democrat  who  said,  "Eesistance  to  tyranny 
is  obedience  to  God,"  and  it  is  as  true  of 
the  tyranny  of  majority  as  of  that  of  a 
despot.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  Demo- 
crat who  said,  "That  government  is  best 
which  governs  least,"  and  it  is  as  true  of 
a  convention  as  of  a  kingdom.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  Democrat  who  said,  "No 
man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another 
without  his  consent,"  and  that  is  as  true 
of  your  caucus  as  it  was  of  the  slavehold- 
ers of  Texas.  William  Jennings  Bryan 
is  d  Democrat  to  the  heart,  be  any  particu- 
lar doctrine  of  his  sound  or  unsound.  I 
venture  to  say  the  redoubtable  twenty  at 
Washington  could  send  Mr.  Bryan  out  of 
the  Democratic  party  by  a  caucus  reso- 
lution— for  I  am  sure  he  would  repudiate 
much  that  they  would  be  glad  to  resolve. 
And  why  should  any  man  be  hissed 
out  of  a  party  because  on  a  question  he 
follows  his  own  will  rather  than  the  edict 
of  a  caucus?  Tom  L.  Johnson  is  a  Demo- 
crat to  the  bone.  The  man  Patterson 
you  rolled  up  your  sleeves  to  flagellate, 
Mr.  Bailey,    is    a    Democrat,    no    matter 
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what  his  vote  on  the  Santo  Domingo 
treaty  may  be.  There  are  things  more 
vital  to  Democracy  than  that,  and  he  will 
gravitate  to  the  Democratic  party  wher- 
ever he  is,  and  it  is  not  for  you,  Mr.  Bail- 
ey, and  your  band  of  twenty  chevaliers, 
who  are  largely  Democrats  because  nig- 
gers are  Eepublicans,  to  read  him  out  of 
the  Democratic  party.  A  party  is  made 
out  of  the  heartblood    and    passions    of 


men.  It  is  carved  of  forces,  like  those 
which  carve  the  headlands  of  the  sea.  Do 
not  mistake  yourself,  Mr.  Bailey,  for  the 
Democratic  party.  No,  not  even  if  Mr. 
Culberson  sits  up  and  holds  your  hand 
and  says:  "Me  too."  There  are  more 
than  two  in  the  Democratic  party  today — 
aye,  more  than  twenty.  Their  number  is. 
millions  and  the  tide  is  swelling,  and  it 
floods  toward  the  west. 


POLITICAL  INDEPENDENCE. 


The  rarest  of  all  virtues  in  a  politician 
is  personal  independence  and  moral  cour- 
age. To  see  the  hesitation,  the  shifting, 
the  evasion  of  a  direct  statement,  the 
watchful  eye  on  the  weather  vane,  the  in- 
ability to  say  one  truly  bold,  brave  word, 
the  seeming  boldness,  which  is  the  echo  of 
the  popular  clamor  of  the  moment, — ^to 
note,  with  moral  disgust,  the  pitiful 
trembling  between  fear  of  the  populace 
and  fear  of  the  bosses,  the  ignoble  traps, 
mines,  countermines,  double  dealing,  the 
petty  planning,  hatching,  connubiating, 
and  trading,  the  surrender  of  individual 
thought,  and  the  suppression  of  personal 
beliefs, — to  see  this  in  a  man — a  man — 
is  enough  to  make  one  say  "Faugh !"  with 
nausea,  and  stretch  one's  arms  to  the  sky 
and  breathe  the  free  air  of  heaven  and 
say,  "Thank  God,  I  want  nothing  so  badly 
as  to  thus  shrivel  my  soul."  The  man 
who  leads  to  any  independence  is  a  brave 
man — a  man  to  be  applauded — for  inde- 
pendence in  the  individual  is  just  as  val- 
uable as  independence  in  the  nation.  The 
one  leads  to  the  other.  There  is  nothing 
which  is  right  and  true  anywhere,  but  is 
right  and  true  everywhere.  So  it  is  as 
true  that  the  tyranny  of  a  convention  or 
a  caucus  or  a  boss  should  be  resisted  by 
the  individual  as  it  is  true  that  the 
tyranny  of  a  king,  or  of  any  other  gov- 
ernment, should  be  resisted  by  the  whole 
people — and  the  man  who  will  lead  the 
revolt  is  following  Brutus,  Savonarola, 
Luther,  Cromwell,  Tom  Paine,  Franklin, 
Washington,  Lincoln.  The  history  of 
mankind  is  the  struggle  for  independence. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  the  rebel  is  free 
to  speak  his  rebellion  without  other  pun- 
ishment than  expulsion  from  his  party. 
The  party  which  puts  this  price  upon  in- 
dependence is  not,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  cannot  be,  the  party  of  freedom — 
or  of  progress.  If  the  rebellion  be  against 
the  principles  of  the  institution,  the  facts 


themselves  will  pronounce  and  enforce 
the  expulsion.  It  will  be  a  voluntary 
exit.  No  man  will  stay  where  his  prin- 
ciples are  scorned,  as  no  deer  will  consort 
with  bison.  Could  Garrison  have  remained 
a  Democrat  in  name  in  his  day?  or  Lin- 
coln? What  is  a  Democrat?  Is  it  to  be- 
lieve in  a  non-protective  tariff?  Who  are 
the  Democrats?  Is  it  to  believe  it  is 
wrong  to  be  ruling  by  force  and  preparing 
for  exploitation  the  Filipinos  and  the 
Philippines?  Who  are  the  Democrats? 
It  is  to  believe  in  a  strictly  non-aggres- 
sive, self-contained,  non-interfering  world 
policy?  Who  are  the  Democrats?  Is  it 
to  believe  in  the  utmost  personal  liberty, 
a  strict  limitation  of  police  interference, 
no  sumptuary  legislation,  local  self-gov- 
ernment— equality  before  the  law — a 
change  in  our  laws  so  as  to  abolish  land 
monopoly,  money  monopoly,  and  all  spe- 
cial privileges  and  make  "equal  opportu- 
nity for  all"  something  more  than  the 
empty  and  lying  slogan  of  the  campaign 
orator?    Who  are  the  Democrats? 

The  high  priest  of  Jerusalem  set  the 
seal  of  death  on  the  brow  of  the  Great 
Eebel,  and  ye  who  would  know  whether 
ye  are  Democrats  or  rebels,  go  up  on  a 
pilorimage  to  Washington  and  ask  young 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Texas — high  priest  of  the 
Infallible  Twenty — to  put  his  seal  upon 
you.  There  is  nothing  a  high  priest  or 
any  other  boss  so  dreads  as  rebellion — 
free  thought — individual  independence. 
This  majority  rule  of  the  caucus  and  con- 
vention is  to  bossism  as  the  breath  of  life. 
It  makes  bossing  easy.  Only  get  a  bare 
majority  and  all  is  controlled  as  easily 
as  a  child  with  an  ii^on  hand  on  its 
throat.  The  convention  or  caucus  be- 
comes as  tractable  as  a  corpse.  The  bare 
majority  is  easily  got  by  the  boss,  by  the 
ruling  ring.  What  they  fear  is  a  discus- 
sion by  a  free  and  independent  and  rebel- 
lious minority.    Out  of  the  minority  has 
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come  every  precious  thing  we  have,  every 
movement  forward,  from  Noah  to  Garri- 
son. In  the  independence  of  the  minority 
lies  the  people's  safety  and  the  bosses' 
death.  Hence  it  is  that  in  every  phase 
of  politics  the  "leaders"  favor  majority 
rule — the  minority  to  be  bound  by  the  will 
of  the  majority.  It  makes  the  task  of 
"leading"  easier,  the  movement  of  the 
machine  much  quieter  and  more  effective. 
Hence  it  is  that  he  who  holds  out  his 
wrists  to  be  manacled  in  advance  by  the 
majority  vote  of  a  caucus,  not  knowing 
what  it  will  be,  is  a  true  politician,  willing 
to  surrender  all  individual  force  and  be- 
lief, for  he  has  none — and  he  who  rebels 
has  a  personal  belief  and  lends  to  the  dis- 
cussion, to  the  very  end,  in  the  halls  of 


legislation,  that  living  quality  of  personal 
conception  and  personal  insistence  so 
valuable  in  the  decision  of  every  question. 
The  members  of  the  House  are  little  better 
than  automata  pushed  about  by  the 
speaker — and  in  the  Senate  they  are  auto- 
mata pushed  about  by  party — and  party 
caucus.  It  is  well  to  remember  Ibsen's 
statement,  "The  minority  is  always  right." 
One  man  may  be  wiser  than  twenty. 

To  illustrate  the  danger  of  binding  the 
minority  in  advance,  take  the  following 
press  dispatch  sent  during  the  Ohio  cam- 
paign of  1904:  "Congressman  Charles 
P.  Dick  is  now  engaged  in  writing  the 
Republican  state  platform.  He  is  writing 
it  in  accord  with  the  views  of  Senator 
Henna." 


FIXING  RAILROAD  RATES. 


The  bill  authorizing  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  fix  a  maximum  rate 
on  interstate  railroad  freight  has  passed 
the  House,  and  at  this  writing  it  is  said 
it  will  pass  the  Senate.  In  all  probability 
it  will  then  have  to  pass  the  Supreme 
Court  on  this  interesting  question :  Is  this 
a  delegation  to  the  commission  of  the  con- 
stitutional power  which  Congress  has  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce? 

Unlike  the  British  Parliament,  which  is 
in  constitutional  theory  omnipotent  and 
the  original  source  of  all  power.  Congress 
is  in  every  particular  a  mere  delegate.  It 
has  not  one  single  power  except  those  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  states  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution.  Therefore,  under 
the  rule  of  law  that  one  holding  dele- 
gated authority  cannot  himself  again  dele- 
gate it.  Congress  cannot  constitutionally, 
even  if  it  would,  give  to  any  other  body 
any  part  of  the  legislative  function  which 
is  delegated  to  it  by  the  states,  and  one  of 
these  powers  is  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce, and  by  virtue  of  this  power  Con- 
gress acts  in  this  rate  business. 

Constitutions,  written  or  otherwise,  are 
never  in  practice  serious  obstacles  to  any 
urgent  demand  of  the  times.  The  green- 
back law;  the  right  of  the  President  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  Congress  (which 
the  King  of  England  could  not  do  without 
consent  of  Parliament) ;  the  indictment 
of  persons  for  capital  and  infamous  crimes 
by  information  of  the  district  attorney 
only;  the  trial  of  civilians  for  their  lives 
before  a  military  commission  in   peace- 


able districts  where  all  the  machinery  of 
law  was  in  full  force,  and  other  cases 
which  might  be  cited,  show  that  constitu- 
tions will  bend  whenever  the  pressure  is 
great  enough. 

As  the  country  grew  in  extent  and  in 
business,  a  line  of  authorities  emerged 
from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  effect  that 
Congress  could  delegate  to  another  person 
or  body  and  in  another  department  of  the 
government,  as  the  executive,  the  mere 
administrative  duty  of  determining  when 
the  certain  contingency  provided  for  by 
Congress  had  arisen,  as  when  and  how  a 
bridge  should  be  built  over  a  navigable 
river,  or  when  and  how  reciprocity  in  tariff 
should  go  into  effect,  the  court  holding 
that  in  laying  down  the  general  rules  Con- 
gress had  exhausted  the  really  legislative 
side  of  the  question,  and  that  the  applica- 
tion of  those  rules,  even  when  full  discre- 
tion was  vested  in  the  executive,  was  a 
mere  administrative  or  routine  act.  Nat- 
urally, the  boundary  between  legislative 
will  and  executive  or  administrative  dis- 
cretion becomes  in  many  cases  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  as  where  the  executive  de- 
clares a  forest  reserve  by  proclamation; 
marks  its  boundaries,  prohibits  the  exer- 
cise within  those  boundaries  of  rights  giv- 
en by  law  to  every  citizen,  etc.  All  these 
things  seem  to  me  really  legislative:  they 
create  and  destroy  legal  rights  and  alter- 
a  legally  existing  status. 

So  of  this  rate  fixing.  It  will  probably 
be  upheld  as  merely  administrative,  but  to 
me  it  seems  in  truth  a  legislative  func- 
tion.   In  fixing  the  rate  it  takes  property 
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(profit)  from  the  road,  commands  the 
services  of  the  road,  and  names  the  terms 
upon  which  they  must  be  rendered.  It  is 
the  exercise  of  an  original  power,  not  an 
administrative  discretion.  The  rules  by 
which  the  rate  is  to  be  fixed  are  not  and 
cannot  be  laid  down.  All  Congress  can  lay 
down  as  a  legislative  rule  is  that  the  rate 
in  each  case  must  be  reasonable,  which  is 
the  same  as  saying  nothing  at  all,  for  in 
determining  what  is  reasonable  lies  the 
whole  discretion  and  power.  If  this  be  a 
legislative  power  or  discretion  it  cannot 
be  delegated  to  the  judiciary  or  to  any 
one  else. 

But  railroads  must  be  regulated.  They 
have  proceeded,  and  still  proceed,  on  the 
theory  that  they  "own"  the  roads;  they 
feel  they  have  a  right  to  extract  "all  the 
traffic  will  bear."  For  is  not  the  road  their 
very  own?  No.  It  is  not.  The  public 
powers  conferred  on  railroad  corporations, 
the  creation  of  them  for  the  public  serv- 
ice, the  mere  hard,  practical  fact  that  they 
in  practice  have  of  necessity  supplanted 
the  rivers  and  the  highways,  the  public 
policy  or  safety  of  the  whole  against  the 
few,  all  require  that  railroads  be  held  to  be, 
as  they  indeed  are,  trustees  for  the  general 
public ;  and  the  conditions  of  the  trust  are 
an  equal  and  undiscriminating  service  to 
all  men  at  the  lowest  profitable  rate.  When 
they  violate  these  conditions  they  ought 
to  be  subject  to  a  removal  from  the  man- 
agement of  the  property  which  they  have 
been  suffered  to  hold  only  in  trust,  and 
which  trust  they  have  violated.  And  new 
trustees  should  be  installed  on  payment  of 
the  adjudged  value  of  the  actual  cash  in- 
vestment, exclusive  of  right-of-way.  This 
would  be  considered  unconstitutional,  as 
depriving  the  corporation  of  its  vested 
rights,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  far  more  con- 
stitutional than  fixing  a  rate,  if  constitu- 
tionality is  to  be  the  test,  for  there  can  be 
no  vested  right  to  a  thing  taken  on  condi- 
tion and  trust,  when  there  has  been  a  viola- 
tion of  condition  and  trust.  It  is  the  same 
principle  that  removes  a  faithless  guardian 
from  his  trust.  And  as  one  of  the  trust 
conditions  is  to  render  service  at  the  low- 
est profitable  rate,  that  is,  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  the  right  to  determine  when  a  rate 
is  unreasonable  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and,  in  fact,  this  is  being  done  by 
the  courts  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  every  day.    The  real  ground 


to  proceed  on,  the  ground  which  gives  un- 
limited power  to  regulate  the  railroads,  is 
that  they  are  trustees  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  then  proceed  to  determine  the 
conditions  of  the  trust  and  enforce  them. 

I  think  fixing  a  maximum  rate  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  difficulty.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  enforcing  a  trust,  and  to  this  the 
solution  will  come  at  last,  possibly  in  the 
form  of  state  or  national  ownership,  a 
sort  of  taking  possession  of  the  property 
by  the  cestuis  que  trustent  (the  beneficiar- 
ies of  the  trust).  I  am  opposed  to  state 
or  national  ownership.  It  means  more 
politics  and  the  death  of  individual  energy 
and  ambition.  I  believe  to  hold  over  the 
heads  of  one  set  of  trustees  (corporate  ' 
owners)  the  sword  that  would  cut  them 
off  if  they  were  found  faithless,  and  turn 
over  their  property  at  a  low  appraised 
price  to  another  set  of  trustees  (new  cor- 
porate owners),  would  be  a  self-acting  reg- 
ulation. If  Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Hill 
thought  when  either  of  them  discriminated 
in  rate  or  car  service,  or  charged  too  high 
a  rate,  the  other  would  instigate  a  suit 
of  ouster  and  be  ready  to  pay  the  appraised 
price  and  take  over  the  property,  each 
would  be  careful  not  to  risk  the  attack. 
With  this  principle  settled  in  the  public 
mind  it  would  matter  very  little  whether 
all  systems  were  owned  by  one  man  or  not. 
If  he  did  not  give  the  best  service  at  the 
best  rate,  he  could  be  turned  out  of  office 
(management  and  ownership).  It  would 
always  be  a  case  of  the  best  man  winning, 
for  when  anyone  could  demonstrate  the 
certainty  of  better  service  or  better  rate, 
the  incumbent  must  either  conform  or  get 
out. 

The  people  do  not  care  who  owns  or 
manages  the  railroads,  except  for  the  re- 
sults, and  had  the  railroads  given  equal 
treatment  to  all  at  the  best  rates  possible 
there  would  have  been  none  of  this  anger 
against  them.  Men  like  Mr.  Baer  and 
Collis  P.  Huntington,  who  believe  they 
own  the  railroad  as  a  man  owns  his  watch, 
have  fostered  a  popular  resentment  that 
nothing  but  final  government  ownership 
can  allay — a  deplorable  solution  in 
my  opinion.  James  J.  Hill  has  come 
the  nearest  of  any  great  manager  to  under- 
standing that,  though  he  may  own  his 
own  cars  and  his  rails,  there  is  a  certain 
something, — the  right  to  operate,  and  the 
right  to  exclusively  occupy  his  rights-of- 
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way, — ^more  valuable  than  cars  or  rails, 
and  which  no  man  can  own  as  he  owns  his 
watch  or  as  he  owns  his  cars,  but  which  is 


conferred .  on  him  by  the  general  public 
for  the  general  good,  and  he  holds  it  upon 
condition  and  in  trust. 


THE    PRIMAET    NOMINATION    LAW. 


I  hear  many  quite  as  capable  of  judg- 
ing as  I,  if  not  more  so,  say  that  the  pri- 
mary nomination  law  is  going  to  be  a 
failure;  that  it  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
self-server  to  put  himself  forward;  that 
men  who  would  be  brushed  aside  by  the 
loaders  of  a  party  are  now  in  full  force, 
and  self-respecting  men  will  not  thrust 
themselves  into  competition;  that  there  is 
an  absence  of  any  directing  head  or  intel- 
ligent organization.  Much  of  this  is  true, 
but  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
can  be  said  that  the  patriotic  citizen  ought 
to  lend  his  name  to  his  party  and  become 
a  candidate  before  the  people  themselves 
as  readily  as  before  a  convention.  That 
the  leaders  brushed  aside  the  best  as  well 
as  the .  worst  and  preferred  a  very  sub- 
servient sort  of  mediocrity;  that  there  is 
ample  room  here  for  intelligent  organiza- 
tion to  put  forward  in  the  primaries  the 
very  best  men.  In  short,  let  the  primaries 
be  considered  the  people's  convention.  I 
believe  in  the  people,  the  plain  masses  of 
plain  people.  All  that  we  have  ever  gained 
has  come  up  from  the  people.  Bosses  may 
govern  the  people  in  each  era,  but  true 
leaders  voice  the  people's  own  beliefs;  be- 
liefs which  are,  or  which  are  to  be.  I  be- 
lieve the  people  can  rise  to  every  situation, 
only  give  them  time.  If  they  cannot,  then 
progress  is  impossible.  Government  is  an 
artificial  thing.  The  sooner  the  people 
learn  the  art,  the  better.  The  more  they 
learn,  the  less  government  there  will  be. 
The  people  have  never  governed.  When 
I  see  how  all  nations  die  at  the  top,  that 
the  intellect,  the  energy,  the  morality,  is 
constantly  being  renewed  from  below, 
from  the  plain  masses  of  plain  people,  I 
believe  the  people  can  be  trusted  to  solve 
their  own  problems.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  all  the  great  minds  are  from  the 
common  people.  The  blind  instinct  of 
self-preservation  in  the  masses  is  better 
than  half  the  political  wisdom  of  the  cul- 
tured, for,  after  all,  the  earth  exists  for 
the  preservation  of  the  masses,  not  for  the 
delight  of  a  few.  I  would  rather  trust  the 
people  themselves  than  the  so-called  lead- 
ers of  the  people.  Who  are  the  leaders? 
Are  thev  unselfish  devotees  to  the  cause 


of  the  people,  or  are  they  seeking  personal 
ambition  and  party  supremacy?  I  would 
rather  trust  the  whole  mass  groping  blind- 
ly, but  earnestly,  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
than  to  trust  the  leader  who,  with  a  keen 
vision,  is  grasping  solely  for  himself  and 
liis  partisans. 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  great 
ignorance  among  the  masses  of  the  people, 
ignorance  of  many  things,  ignorance  of 
laws  and  all  the  machinery  of  politics ;  and 
I  favor  the  referendum  and  the  primary 
law,  as  I  would  favor  anything  which  tears 
down  veils  and  breaks  down  walls  between 
the  people  and  this  mysterious  machine 
called  government.  When  they  may  use 
the  valves  and  levers  themselves  they  will 
learn  the  use  of  them,  and  when  they  learn 
the  use  of  them  they  will  begin  to  apply 
that  instinct  of  the  whole  mass,  which,  as 
I  have  said,  is  better  than  the  logic  of  the 
statesman.  They  will  feel,  rather  than 
see,  that  their  own  ignorance  comes  from 
lack  of  food  and  lack  of  leisure  and  lack 
of  means.  That  much,  if  not  most,  of 
what  we  call  crime  and  immorality  comes 
from  these  same  privations.  That  the 
submerged  tenth,  or  fifth,  or  fourth,  is 
submerged,  not  because  of  an  inherent 
desire  to  be  so,  but  because  of  inherent 
weaknesses  caused  by  generations  with 
lack  of  food  and  means  and  leisure,  and 
because  of  the  same  old  unequal  and  over- 
powering pressure  from  above;  and  when 
the  people  see  this  they  will  take  step? 
to  remove  this  pressure  and  make  oppor- 
tunity more  nearly  equal  for  all  men,  and 
they  will  see  that  the  solution  is  not  in 
laws  and  more  laws,  but  in  less  law.  That 
every  privilege  and  inequality  in  land, 
commerce  or  banking  exists  by  reason  of 
some  law  forcing  its  burden  of  a  privileged 
few  on  the  backs  of  the  many,  for  it  mat- 
ters not  how  general  in  its  terms  be  a  law, 
yet  if  only  the  shrewd  and  predatory  few 
see  it,  know  it,  and  use  it,  it  is  none  the 
less  their  special  privilege  as  if  it  ex- 
pressly named  them  as  the  monopolists  of 
its  powers.  This  progress,  these  reforms, 
are  the  true  aims  of  politics,  not  to  hand 
out  an  office  to  this  man  or  that,  and  if 
only  the  people  will  begin  to  think,  I  care 
not  what  men  they  choose  to  carry  out 
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their  bidding.  If  once  the  people  com- 
prehend the  wrong  and  the  remedy,  no 
man  can  long  deceive  them.  The  primary 
and  the  referendum  laws  will  be  educa- 
tional in  their  effect.  England  is  having 
her  great  referendum  now.  England  is  a 
more  democratic  country  than  the  United 
States.  She  goes  clearly  to  the  voters  on 
a  single  distinct  and  national  issue.  The 
vote  of  the  people  settles  that  issue;  that 
vote  cannot  be  taken  without  a  campaign 
of  education.  What  vote  of  our  people  has 
ever  settled  the  tariff?    What  vote  of  our 


people  can  settle  the  tariff?  And  yet  tha 
people  as  a  whole  certainly  are  tired  of 
protection  as  a  means  for  upbuilding 
trusts.  Every  new  machine  goes  off  creak- 
ingly.  There  will  be  adjustments  to  be 
made  in  both  these  laws,  possibly;  but  I 
no  more  believe  in  a  governing  class  of 
politicians  than  I  believe  in  a  hierarchy.  I 
think  the  people  can  be  trusted  to  save 
the  people,  and  I  predict  that  the  primary 
law  and  the  initiative  and  referendum  will 
aid  progress. 


MORALS  BY  LAW. 


I  do  not  know  of  a  better  test  of  a  think- 
ing mind  than  never  to  mistake  effect 
for  cause.  A  beaver  might  be  pardoned 
for  repairing  its  dam  day  after  day  with- 
out seeking  the  cause  for  the  daily  damage. 
A  monkey  might  be  thought  very  clever 
to  rush  with  a  bundle  of  cloth  to  try  and 
plug  a  spouting  break  in  a  water  main, 
but  man  as  a  thinking  animal  would  be 
expected  to  ascertain  who  or  what  was 
breaking  his  dam,  and  would  be  expected 
to  turn  the  water  off  at  the  head  before 
he  started  to  repair  the  break  in  the  water 
main.  And  yet  man,  a  thinking  animal, 
goes  on  hammering  houses  of  prostitution 
with  policemen's  clubs,  and  has  never  tried 
in  over  two  thousand  years  to  turn  the 
water  off  at  the  head.  He  has  gradually 
been  turning  it  off,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so,  but  he  does  not  realize  it.  The 
Mayor  of  Portland  has  brought  to  bear 
the  batteries  of  the  law  in  full  force  on  a 
place  called  "Richards'  Hotel,"  or  "Rich- 
ards'," which  is  a  general  restaurant  down- 
stairs, but  has  a  side  entrance  leading  up- 
stairs, where  are  private  rooms — bed- 
rooms and  supper  rooms.  The  Mayor 
said  in  effect  that  he  did  not  care  to  in- 
quire into  the  motives  of  mature  peoplo 
who  sought  this  place,  but  that  it  was 
used  to  betray  young  girls  who  were  taken 
upstairs  to  a  private  supper  and  given 
wine  till  they  were  reckless.  A  trap  of . 
any  sort  arouses  anger,  and  the  sense  of 
the  unfair  inequality  between  the  man  and 
his  victim  arouses  indignation,  and  yet, 
after  giving  vent  to  all  our  wrath  against 
the  seducer,  and  using  all  means  to  help 
and  protect  the  victim,  this  fact  remains: 
Richards'  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  Such 
hotels  exist  in  every  large  town,  east  and 
west,  north  and  south.    Why  do  they  ex- 


ist ?  Because  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 
They  would  not  and  could  not  exist  other- 
wise. Burn  Richards'  to  the  ground  to- 
day, what  evil  would  it  cure?  That  par- 
ticular resort  would  be  gone,  but  would 
the  men,  women  and  girls  be  changed? 
If  not  changed,  will  not  they  be  carrying 
on  the  same  game  elsewhere?  If  you  de- 
stroy all  the  boxes  and  all  the  Richards', 
what  have  you  done?  Have  you  bettered 
the  sense  and  will  power  of  any  girl,  or 
the  heart  and  decency  of  any  man  ?  It  is 
an  axiom  that  you  cannot  destroy  a  cause 
by  destroying  its  effect.  Dr.  Rainsford, 
who  has  just  retired  from  the  pulpit  of  St. 
George's  Church,  in  New  York,  declared 
it  was  worse  than  useless  to  deal  with  these 
moral  sores  by  police  raids.  But  to  the 
ordinary  observer  it  is  not  so.  If  he  has 
put  that  particular  place  out  of  existence 
and  does  not  see  where  its  frequenters 
have  scattered,  he  is  apt  to  think  he  has 
actually  put. a  stop  to  the  practice  and 
saved  some  poor  girls  from  ruin.  He  has 
his  head,  ostrich-like,  in  the  sand.  But 
if  destroying  the  place  could  destroy  the 
practice,  it  would  not  now  exist  at  all,  for 
the  places  have  been  in  process  of  destruc- 
tion for  some  hundreds  of  years.  So  we 
come  back  to  the  starting  point.  Rich- 
ards' exists  because  there  is  profligacy, 
sensuality  and  weakness.  Profligacy, 
sensuality  and  weakness  do  not  exist  be- 
cause of  Richards'. 

It  is  known  to  be  perfectly  true,  and 
was  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Rainsford,  that  in 
one  of  the  great  reform  spasms  in  New 
York,  when  many  houses  of  prostitution 
and  places  like  Richards'  were  broken  up, 
the  army  of  street-walkers  with  private 
rooms  of  their  own,  immediately  in- 
creased, and  a  certain  set  of  regular,  but 
inferior,  hotels  were  overrun    by    "tran- 
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sients,"  at  high  rates.  In  short,  the  "dis- 
ease" simply  was  scattered  for  a  time,  and 
only  for  a  time. 

Tearing  Eiehards'  down  till  not  one 
brick  be  left  upon  another  would,  so  far 
as  the  evil  is  concerned,  be  as  effective  and 
as  sensible  as  trying  to  plug  the  geyser- 
hole  in  a  burst  water  main  with  a  handful 
of  paper. 

With  all  the  sympathy  every  heart  must 
feel  for  the  wretched  mother  of  a  ruined 
girl,  and  for  the  girl  herself,  we  still  must 
also  feel  that  every  girl  who  went  with  a 
man  upstairs  by  a  secluded  side  entrance 
at  Richards'  went  knowing  she  was  doing 
wrong  and  tempting  ruin;  and  every  man 
who  set  out  to  seduce  a  girl  knew  he  was 
doing  a  wrong  and  unmanly  thing.  If 
we  can  cause  such  girls  to  cease  to  exist, 
or  such  men  to  cease  to  exist,  there  will 
be  no  more  use  for  Richards',  and  it  will 
cease  to  exist.  If  we  cannot  cease  from 
producing  such  men  and  such  girls,  they 
will  find  other  places  and  other  occasions. 
It  is  said  the  true  remedy  lies  in  the  home. 
I  believe  it,  but  how  can  a  mother  who 
works  out,  or  who  is  overworked  in  her 
own  house,  help  and  strengthen  her  daugh- 
ter, who  also,  perhaps  works  out?  How 
can  the  father,  who  works  from  daylight 
to  dark,  help  and  guard  his  daughter? 
Those  who  are  most  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion and  least  trained  to  understand  and 
resist  it  will  be  the  ones  most  apt  to  fall, 
and  these  are  the  daughters  of  the  poor, 
who  at  a  very  early  age  go  out  to  work, 
who  have  few  pleasures,  and  are  sorely 
tempted  by  the  invitation  to  pleasures, 
who  walk  the  street  rather  than  stay  at 
home,  who  of  necessity  are  thrown  into 
close  association  with  men — and  often 
men  who  have  the  girl's  bread  and  butter 
in  their  power.  How  far  the  strict  conven- 
tional view  of  what  is  a  marriage  affects 
the  question  I  shall  not  now  discuss,  nor 
the  resistless  force  of  the  great  decree  "in- 


crease and  multiply"  and  our  over-harsh 
and  conventional  attitude  toward  it;  but 
taking  the  question  just  as  it  exists,  one 
great  cause  of  places  such  as  Richards'  i» 
the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  the  remedy 
is  not  in  battering  at  Richards'  door,  but 
at  the  halls  of  legislature  till  some  of  our 
legal  inequalities  are  removed — which 
make  a  few  men  multi-millionaires  and 
many  more  almost  beggars.  Like  every 
other  social  question,  this  question  of 
morality  has  its  foundation  in  a  question 
of  economics.  Meanwhile,  those  who  de- 
sire to  bring  the  laws  of  man  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  laws  of  God  might  devote 
their  energies  to  the  passage  of  a  law  de- 
claring that  cohabitation  of  an  unmarried 
man  and  an  unmarried  woman  shall  be 
marriage,  and  that  within  six  months  the 
woman  may  register  the  marriage,  giving 
time  and  place,  and  cause  notice  thereof 
to  be  served  on  the  man,  who  may  either 
contest  the  same  before  a  jury,  or  may 
register  his  declaration  of  divorce.  That, 
as  against  a  married  man,  the  woman  may 
bring  her  action  for  support  or  alimony, 
and  that  all  distinction  between  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  children  be  abolished, 
provided  that  the  parentage  of  the  child 
must  be  proved  before  a  jury  by  the  child 
or  some  one  acting  in  its  behalf  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  father,  and  by  personal 
service  on  him. 

If  such  was  the  law  there  would  be 
fewer  Richards,  fewer  boxes,  fewer  pros- 
titutes, and  fewer  murdered  young  girli 
and  infants.  The  churches  themselvei 
interpose  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  young 
ruined  girl  receiving  justice  and  saving 
honor.  They  make  the  man  choose  be- 
tween deserting  or  murdering  her,  and 
accepting  her  for  life.  They  give  her  ont 
redress  only — a  suit  for  damages  in  which 
she  publicly  confesses  her  dishonor,  and 
usually  the  suit  is  useless  from  a  point  of 
view  of  even  money  compensation. 


THE  HISTORICAL  PRE-EMINENCE 
OF  SAN  DIEGO 

By  William   E.  Smytke 


HE  citizenship  of  San 
Diego  has  been  recruit 
ed  by  thousands  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years 
and  still  shows  a  rapid 
and  steady  growth.  This 
seaport  town  of  our 
Farthest  Southwest  has 
many  aspects,  and  doubtless  appeals  to 
different  people  in  different  ways.  It  is 
likely  that  climatic  San  Diego  is  the 
superlative  attraction  with  the  greatest 
number,  and  that  after  that  it  is  commer- 
cial San  Diego,  with  the  boundless  pos- 
sibilities of  Pacific  trade  in  the  fertile 
years  that  lie  before  us,  which  attract  the 
newcomers.  Then  there  is  the  San  Diego 
of  rising  real  estate,  which  appeals  to 
the  enterprising  spirits  who  love  to  en- 
gage in  business  with  a  spice  of  adventure 
in  it.  But  while  I  am  indifferent  to  none 
of  these  things,  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
they  do  not  precisely  represent  the  San 
Diego  which  long  ago  made  conquest  of 
my  heart  and  yet  holds  it  captive.  Mine 
is  the  historical  San  Diego,  and  San  Diego 
the  beautiful,  with  its  haunting  dream  of 
a  past  which  goes  back  to  the  earliest 
footprints  upon  these  Western  shores  and 
of  a  future  which  is  to  behold  the  gradual 
evolution  of  a  center  of  art,  literature,  and 
education  set  amidst  natural  surroundings 
which  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  de- 
signed to  nourish  the  refinements  of  civ- 
ilization. 

The  historical  pre-eminence  of  San 
Diego  is  not  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  even  bv  Californians.  There  by  the 
southwestern  gateway  of  the  republic 
should  be  one  of  the  great  shrines  of  his- 
torical America,  where  pilgrims  should  go 
by  thousands  to  pay  homage  to  the  past, 
and  where  monuments  should  be  erected 
by  this  generation  to  be  bequeathed  to  the 
keeping  of  generations  yet  to  come.  The 
civilization  of  California,  and  of  the 
whole  Western  coast  now  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  began  on  the  shores  of  San 
Diego  Bay.     What  Plymouth  is  to  New 


England  and  the  region  facing  the  At- 
lantic, San  Diego  is  to  the  great  empire 
which  faces  the  Pacific. 

Plymouth  and  San  Diego !  Each  the 
scene  of  the  first  enduring  settlement  on 
its  own  side  of  the  continent;  each  the 
offspring  of  religious  zeal;  each  planted 
by  those  who,  building  better  than  they 
knew,  became  the  pioneers  of  a  move- 
ment which  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  betterment  of  mankind;  and  each 
showing  the  way  for  millions  to  carve 
homes  from  the  wilderness — the  one  bv 
clearing  the  forests,  the  other  by  irrigat- 
in"  the  desert 

THE   COMING   OF  THE  FIRST   EXPLORERS. 

But  long  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
came  with  cross  and  sword  to  found  the 
settlement,  the  Spanish  explorer  had 
dropped  anchor  in  the  bay.  Juan  Rod- 
riguez Cabrillo,  a  Portuguese  navigator  in 
the  service  of  Spain,  passed  through  the 
Silver  Gate  in  1542,  thus  preceding  Father 
Junipero  Serra  and  his  followers  by  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  years.  Sixty 
years  elapsed  before  the  next  arrival,  for 
it  was  in  1602  that  Sebastian  Vizcaino 
followed  upon  the  track  of  Cabrillo  and 
gave  the  bay  the  name  of  San  Diego  de 
Alcala,  the  survey  having  been  made  on 
November  12,  which  was  the  day  assigned 
by  the  church  calendar  to  this  saint.  Ex- 
plorers were  not  builders  in  those  days, 
and  when  they  sailed  away  they  left  the 
country  as  silent  as  when  they  found  it. 
It  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years 
.before  the  real  pathfinders  made  their 
way  through  the  wilderness  to  plant  the 
first  seeds  of  European  civilization  on  the 
shores  of  the  California  we  know  today. 

Many  influences  entered  into  the  move- 
ment for  the  colonization  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  which  found  its  first  substantial 
expression  at  San  Diego.  But  none  of 
these  influences  is  more  interesting  in  the 
light  of  history  than  the  zeal  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan fathers  for  the  conversion  of  the 
"Gentiles."  Officially,  the  movement  orig- 
inated with  Carlos  III,  and  the  Viceroy 
of  Mexico,  by  whose  orders  three  packet 
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vessels — the  San  Carlos,  the  San  Antonio, 
and  the  San  Jose — were  fitted  out  for  the 
voyage  from  Lower  California  to  San 
Diego,  and  two  land  parties  ordered  to 
proceed  northward  with  the  missionaries. 
Father  Serra  reached  San  Diego  on  July 
1,  17G9,  and  found  two  of  the  vessels  at 
anchor  in  the  bay.  The  San  Jose  was 
never  heard  from  after  leaving  port,  and 
the  San  Carlos  and  San  Antonio  complet- 
ed the  voyage  after  losing  large  portions 
of  their  crews  by  hunger  and  disease. 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  MISSIONS. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  July,  1769,  that 
the  foundation  of  the  first  mission  build- 
ing, on  the  point  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  river  at  the  present  Old  Town,  was 
laid.  The  place  is  known  as  Presidio 
Hill,  and  relics  of  the  old  fort  are  still 
found  there. 

The  original  mission  settlement  at  Old 
Town,  while  it  has  endured  as  a  com- 
munity of  white  men,  did  not  prosper 
either  spiritually  or  agriculturally,  and, 
after  a  hard  struggle  of  about  five  years, 
the  fathers  wisely  moved  the  scene  of  their 
labors  about  six  miles  up  the  valley  of 
the  San  Diego  River  to  a  spot  which  was 
ideal  for  their  purpose. 

Here  was  built  the  real  San  Diego 
Mission,  the  ruins  of  which  are  studied 


with  interest  by  tourists  of  today.  There 
is  no  more  fascinating  page  in  American 
history  than  that  which  records  the  rise, 
progress,  and  decay  of  the  mission  set- 
tlements in  California,  and  there  is  no 
more  interesting  historical  study  than  the 
consideration  of  the  influence  which  they 
exerted  on  the  life  of  the  West.  But  in 
a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  events  which 
have  led  to  the  growth  of  the  modern 
city  about  the  bay  of  San  Diego,  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  more  than  merely  suggest 
these  matters. 

The  real  life  of  the  missions  covered  a 
period  of  about  sixty-five  years.  By  1835 
the  mission  fathers  had  become  a  memory, 
and  their  works  merely  the  monuments 
of  an  era  that  had  closed  forever.  In 
the  meantime,  San  Diego  (Old  Town)  had 
become  the  most  important  commercial 
point  in  Southern  California.  It  had  a 
large  trade  in  hides,  tallow,  and  otter 
skins,  and  every  traveler  at  that  time, 
including  Richard  Henry  Dana,  speaks 
of  the  hide  houses  as  representing  the 
chief  industry  of  the  port.  Ships  came 
from  Boston  to  trade  in  hides  and  tal- 
low, and  Boston  capital  was  invested  in 
local  business.  It  was  this  which  led  to 
the  early  American  settlement  and  brought 
some  New  England  families  who  are  to 
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View  of  Lakeside^  one  of  the  charming  suhurhs  of  San  Diego. 


this  day  identified  with  the  life  of  the 
community. 

During  the  Mexican  war,  San  Diego 
was  captured  and  recaptured  by  the  op- 
posing forces.  General  Fremont  ap- 
peared for  a  brief  time,  obtained  provi- 
sions, and  departed  for  the  north.  Com- 
modore Stockton  came  with  the  Congress 
and  the  Portsmouth,  and,  combining  his 
marines  with  the  meager  forces  at  hand, 
conducted  important  operations  on  the 
land.  The  most  sanguinary  engagement 
in  California  during  the  war  was  fought 
in  San  Diego  County.  This  was  the  bat- 
tle of  San  Pasqual,  where  nineteen  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Gen- 
era] Stephen  W.  Kearny,  uncle  of  gallant 
Phil  Kearny,  was  the  American  com- 
mander, and  General  Andres  Pico,  the 
Mexican  commander.  With  the  aid  of  re- 
inforcements sent  by  Commodore  Stock- 
ton, General  Kearny  reached  San  Diego 

THE    COMING    OF    "fATHER"    HORTON. 

The  Mexican  War  ended  February  2, 
1848,  with  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe- 
Hidalgo,  and  the  news  eventually  reached 
San  Diego  that  it  was  American  soil  for 


good  and  all.  While  it  would  be  pleasing 
to  say  that  the  real  era  of  development 
began  with  American  rule,  this  is  by  no 
means  true.  It  was  evidently  not  designed 
that  the  real  and  lasting  city  should  grow 
up  at  the  spot  where  Father  Serra,  with 
his  priests  and  soldiers,  made  the  orig- 
inal settlement  in  1769.  The  real  father 
of  San  Diego — the  man  of  practical  sense 
and  of  sufficient  imagination  to  appreci- 
ate the  advantages  of  a  great  natural 
harbor  and  of  long  slopes  leading  to  crown- 
ing heights — was  yet  to  come.  He  came 
in  1867,  in  the  person  of  Alonzo  E.  Hor- 
.  ton.  The  personal  story  of  "Father"  Hor- 
ton,  of  his  experiences  on  the  coast  and 
the  manner  in  which  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  scene  of  his  last  and 
most  important  labors,  contains  almost 
every  element  of  human  interest;  but  in 
the  present  article  there  is  only  space  to 
say  that  he  came,  saw,  understood,  and 
proceeded  to  build.  It  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  add  that  he  still  lives,  in  his 
ninety-third  year,  to  behold  the  results 
of  his  labors  and  foresight. 

Mexico  had  a  pleasing  custom  of  giv- 
ing  a   generous   patrimony   of   lands   to 
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the  public  whenever  a  town  was  incor- 
porated. Thus  it  happened  that  the  town 
trustees  of  San  Diego  were  able  to  gratify 
Mr.  Horton's  desire  to  possess  himself  of 
an  ample  townsite.  At  his  request,  the 
trustees  put  up  nearly  a  thousand  acres 
at  public  auction,  which  he  bought  at  an 
average  price  of  twenty-six  cents  per  acre. 
He  proceeded  at  once  to  make  surveys,  to 
lay  out  streets  and  blocks,  and  to  en- 
courage improvements  of  every  kind. 

Viewing  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  present  day,  it  is  almost 
appalling  to  think  of  the  remoteness  of 
San  Diego  at  the  beginning  of  the  Horton 
period.  There  was  no  railroad  south  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific 
systems  was  yet  to  be  forged.  Transcon- 
tinental travelers  came  mostly  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus,  while  freight  came  around 
the  Horn.  There  was  a  steamer  line 
from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego,  but 
the  boats  came  only  twice  a  month.  There 
was,  of  course,  no  telegraph  or  telephone, 
and  the  mail  service  was  not  nearly  so 
good  as  it  is  today  into  the  heart  of  Africa. 


No  one  could  experience  the  climate,  or 
consider  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
opportunities,  without  realizing  that  Na- 
ture had  prepared  the  way  for  a  city ;  but 
what  were  such  natural  advantages  without 
the  facilities  of  communication  with  the 
great  world? 

SETTLING  THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM. 

Transportation  was  the  problem,  and 
this  fact  was  keenly  appreciated  by  Mr. 
Horton  and  his  associates  from  the  begin- 
ning. Indeed,  it  was  appreciated  even 
before  the  coming  of  "Father"  Horton, 
for  the  first  railroad  movement  dates 
back  to  1854,  when  there  was  a  project 
known  as  the  San  Diego  &  Gila.  The 
first  genuine  railroad  excitement  surged 
about  the  name  of  Tom  Scott.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad,  as  he 
then  was,  had  the  vaulting  ambition  to 
extend  his  railroad  dominion  across  the 
continent,  and  the  very  good  sense  to 
select  San  Diego  as  his  Pacific  terminus. 
He  co-operated  heartily  with  enterprising 
citizens  of  San  Diego  in  securing  national 
legislation  to  facilitate  the  enterprise,  and 


Palm  driva,    San  Diego,   OaUfoinia. 
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View  of   San    Diego  harbor. 


went  to  Paris  to  float  his  bonds.  Not 
only  did  he  go  to  Paris,  but  he  actually 
sold  the  securities — all  except  getting  the 
money.  The  collapse  of  the  deal  at  the 
last  moment  was  very  likely  due  to  the 
failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  an  event  of 
far-reaching  consequence  in  many  differ- 
ent directions.  Nevertheless,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  "Tom  Scott  Eoad"  were  so 
good  that  a  considerable  boom  resulted, 
only   to  be   promptly   extinguished  when 


Scott  announced  his  inability  to  carry  out 
his  agreements.  Nothing  except  a  real 
railroad  could  repair  the  shattered  hopes 
of  the  best  of  seaports,  so  remotely  sit- 
uated. The  era  of  transcontinental  rail- 
road building  had  set  in.  San  Diego  was 
bound  to  get  one  of  them,  and  its  enter- 
prising people  labored  incessantly  to  that 
end. 

What  is  known  as  the  Santa  Fe  system 
was  pushing  its  way  through  the  moun- 


Entrance  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Xheosophical  world. 
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Los  Banos,   San   Diego,    California. 


tains  and  valleys  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  heading  straight  for  Southern 
California.  The  people  went  to  work  to 
bring  that  line  to  San  Diego  as  its  termi- 
nus. Committees  were  sent  to  Boston  to 
interest  the  leading  stockholders,  and  sub- 
sidies were  raised  at  home,  both  in  cash 
and  land.  This  effort  was  triumphant, 
for  the  California  Southern  Railway  was 


extended  from  San  Diego  to  Colton, 
from  Colton  to  San  Bernardino,  and  from 
San  Bernardino  to  Barstow,  which  made 
the  connection  complete.  On  November 
15,  1885,  the  first  through  train  left  San 
Diego  for  the  East,  so  that  at  last  the 
Far  Southwestern  harbor  had  rail  connec- 
tions with  the  great  outside  world. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  railroad 
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triumph  was  the  historic  boom  of  the  late 
eighties.  This  boom  was  not  peculiar  to 
San  Diego,  but  extended  throughout 
Southern  California.  However,  it  was  no- 
where else  more  fierce  and  picturesque 
than  about  the  shores  of  the  beautiful 
southern  bay.  Population  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  new  and  daring  enter- 
prises were  projected  in  every  direction, 
real  estate  prices  soared  to  undreamed-of 
figures.  Men  were  mad  with  the  fever 
of  speculation,  and  fortunes  were  made 
in  a  day,  to  be  lost  in  a  night  when  the 
community  finally  came  to  its  senses. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  the  boom,  which 
came  when  such  unnatural  conditions 
could  not  longer  be  maintained,  brought 
loss,  bitter  disappointment,  and  wide- 
spread stagnation  to  all  parts  of  Southern 
California.  Close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
bursted  boom  came  the  memorable  hard 
times  of  the  nineties,  which  were  due  to 
national  and  world-wide  causes,  and  en- 
tailed hardship  upon  millions  of  people. 
Some  localities  recovered  more  quickly 
than  others.  For  San  Diego  and  its  sur- 
roundings, the  period  of  convalescence  was 
somewhat  prolonged,  but  it  left  the  region 
in  a  state  of  splendid  health. 

THE   NEW   SAN   DIEGO. 

The  day  of  the  new  San  Diego — the  day 
of  steady,  permanent  growth,  of  well-dis- 
tributed prosperity  among  all  elements  and 
without  foolish  inflation  in  any  direc- 
tion— dawned  almost  simultaneously  with 


the  new  century.  The  condition  is  due, 
not  so  much  to  anything  which  has  oc- 
curred at  home,  as  to  the  larger  influences 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  West, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  world  of  the 
Pacific.  The  awakening  of  the  Orient, 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
adoption  of  the  national  irrigation  policy, 
the  persistent  trend  of  colonization  toward 
the  ultimate  West — these  are  the  forces 
which  are  bearing  San  Diego  forward  to 
the  realization  of  its  destiny.  In  that 
destiny,  commerce,  manufacturing,  and 
agriculture  will  have  their  part,  but  San 
Diego  will  have  more  than  these  common 
attributes  of  a  great  city.  Said  a  cele- 
brated architect  in  a  recent  conversation : 
"I  have  seen  Beirut  in  Syria,  Palermo 
in  Sicily,  Naples  and  Genoa  in  Northern 
Italy,  but  never  have  I  seen  a  place  so 
well  adapted  to  become  the  City  Beautiful 
in  the  widest  significance  of  that  term  as 
San  Diego.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would 
abolish  your  Boards  of  Trade  and  estab- 
lish a  Board  of  Artistic  Governors.  Trade 
will  take  care  of  itself,  but  you  should 
create  something  here  in  harmony  with 
your  bay  and  mountains  and  with  this 
shining  sea.  Never  did  a  community 
have  such  an  opportunity.  You  may  neg- 
lect or  misuse  it;  thank  God,  you  cannot 
destroy  it.  This  generation,  or  some  fu- 
ture generation,  will  make  San  Diego  one 
of  the  most  famous  cities  of  the  world 
for  what  it  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  a 
finished  and  symmetrical  civilization." 
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THE  AMPLE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF 
SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 

By  D.  GocLenauer,  M.  D. 


lEOBABLY  there  is  no 
(juestion  of  more  vital 
importance  than  the 
water  supply  of  a  county 
or  city.  "Where  do  you 
get  your  water?"  This 
ouestion  was  asked  the 
writer  as  he  stood  with 
a  hundred  visiting  Oregonian  delegates 
at  Mission  Clift',  above  the  San  Diego 
Eiver,  last  January.  Turning  eastward, 
I  pointed  out  the  Cuyamaca  mountain 
range  which  glistened  with  the  winter's 
snow,  and  said :  "On  that  range,  and  con- 
tiguous regions  as  much  precipitation  oc- 
curs as  in  your  own  Willamette  Valley." 
The  forty-inch  belt  -  of  precipitation  as 
shown  on  the  government  rainfall  chart 
of  California  includes  the  watersheds  of 


a  number  of  irrigation  systems.  Unlike 
other  systems  in  many  parts  of  the  West, 
the  rain  and  snow  fall,  for  the  most  part, 
on  regions  free  to  a  large  extent  from 
vegetation.  These  natural  catchment 
basins  are  located  from  half  a  thousand 
feet  to  five  thousand  feet  above  sea-level. 
It  does  not  need  the  expert  testimony  of 
an  engineer  to  convince  the  most  sceptical 
of  the  wonderful  water  power  possibili- 
ties of  San  Diego  County. 

IRRIGATION   WATER  A  SOURCE  OF  ELECTRIC 
POWER. 

"Great  developments  are  promised  the 
coming  year  in  irrigation  matters,"  said 
the  San  Diego  Union,  editorially,  on  the 
first  of  January.  "The  Southern  Califor- 
nia Mountain  Water    Company    has    en- 


View  of   the  new  river  from  a  bridge  west  of  Brawley. 
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tered  into  a  contract  to  supply  the  city 
with  1,000  inches  of  water,  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  this,  the  fourth  of  the  company's 
series  of  dams — the  Barrett  structure — is 
to  be  built.  Three  of  the  dams  are  al- 
ready built.  The  Barrett,  when  finished, 
will  impound  over  fifteen  billion  gallons 
of  water.  The  other  three  store  nearly 
that  much.  This  will  insure  the  city  an 
ample,  and  one  can  -almost  positively  say, 
a  never-failing  supply.  Developments  are 
promised  in  the  section  above  Oceanside. 
Los  Angeles  capitalists  have  filed  on  50,000 
inches  of  water  from  the  San  Luis  Key 
Eiver,  and  from  this  it  is  proposed  to  de- 
velop electric  power  and  then  use  the  water 
for  irrigation  purposes.  Immense  dams 
will  have  to  be  built  to  conserve  the  sup- 
ply, and  it  will  result  in  the  development 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  are  now 
lying  idle.  Other  systems  in  the  county 
are  the  Sweetwater,  which  supplies  Chula 
Vista  and  National  City,  and  a  great  area 
of  lemon  and  orange  land;  the  flume  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  furnishing  water  to 
the  city,  as  well  as  to  the  El  Cajon  Val- 
ley and  intermediate  points;  the  Escon- 
dido  system,  which  supplies  the  Escondido 
Valley;  the  Imperial  canal  system,  which 
is  capable  of  irrigating  half  a  million  acres 
in  the  eastern  end  of  the  county." 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY   OF   THE   CITY  OF  SAIT 
DIEGO. 

No  city  in  the  world  can  long  remain 
healthy  -without  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water.  This  is  a  self-evident  fact. 
San  Diego,  like  all  other  cities,  has  met 
with  the  difficulty  usually  attending  the 
earlier  construction  of  water  supply.  Hap- 
pily, this  experience  in  our  history  is  now 
in  the  past.  Within  the  last  few  years 
large  dams  have  been  built  for  impound- 
ing vast  quantities  of  pure  mountain 
water  in  such  abundance  as  will  insure  a 
sufficient  water  supply  for  all  present  and 
future  needs. 

For  many  years  our  city  was  supplied 
bv  pumping  works  in  the  San  Diego  Eiver. 
This  supply  was  found  sufficient  during 
the  earlier  history  of  San  Diego,  but  owing 
to  the  rapid  increase  in  population  it 
was  found  inadequate,  and  our  people  be- 
gan to  look  elsewhere  for  an  additional 
supply  of  water. 

The  Cuyamaca  was  first  selected  for 
this  purpose.  A  dam  was  built  at  its  out- 
let capable  of  impounding  four  billion 
gallons  of  water.  A  flume  was  constructed 
to  carry  this  water  from  a  diverting  dam 
to  a  point  near  the  city,  whence  it  was 
brought  in  flume  mains  for  distribution. 


A  two  yean  and  four  months'  growth  of  thade  treea  at  Imperial  Valley. 
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A   suburban   residence,    San   Diego,    California. 


As  our  city  continued  to  grow,  this  water 
supply  was  again  found  inadequate. 

THE     SOUTHERN      CALIFORNIA      MOUNTAIN 
WATER  company's  SYSTEM. 

Last  month  a  contract  was  signed,  by 
which  San  Diego  is  to  obtain  its  water 
supply  from  the  Southern  California 
Water  Company.  This  puts  an  end  to  the 
vexatious  water  question  that  has  bothered 


San  Diego  for  so  many  years,  and  has,  in 
fact,  retarded  its  growth.  The  city  is  now 
assured  of  an  ample  supply,  for  the  sys- 
tem of  this  company,  when  completed,  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  More 
than  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  has  already  been  expended  on  it, 
and  it  will  take  at  least  two  million  dol- 
lars more  to  complete  it  as  planned.  Not 
only  will  the  system  supply  the  city,  but 


A   Sail  Dieffo   home  is   abloom   with   rosea  the   year   round. 
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also  Coronado  and  an  immense  area  of 
fruit  land  lying  to  the  south  and  east  of 
San  Diego.  The  proposed  system  com- 
prises five  large  impounding  dams  and 
reservoirs  capable  of  holding  about  forty 
billion  gallons  of  w^ter.  The  work  of 
completing  the  system  has  already  been 
resumed.  A  force  of  men  is  now  at  work 
at  the  Barrett  dam  site  getting  things  in 
readiness  for  the  construction  of  the  big 
Barrett  dam.  The  dam  occupies  a  favor- 
able location,  being  at  the  lowest  eleva- 
tion from  which  the  water  of  the  com- 
bined Morena  and  Pine  Valley  watersheds 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles' 
area  can  be  diverted  by  gravity  to  the  City 
of  San  Diego. 

THE   NOVEL   MORENA   DAM. 

Above  the  Barrett  dam  is  the  Morena 
reservoir.  Having  in  mind  the  course  of 
flow  of  the  water,  the  Morena  reservoir 
is  at  the  beginning  of  the  system,  being  sit- 
uated sixty  miles  by  road  from  San  Diego 
and  at  an  elevation  of  3,200  feet.  Here 
the  dam  is  a  rock  fill  with  a  concrete  toe 
wall    and    closes    a   canyon    with    granite 


sides  eighty  feet  wide  at  the  bed  of  the 
stream  that  rises  with  a  slope  steeper  than 
one  to  one  for  over  five  hundred  feet.  Con- 
struction was  begun  in  July,  1896,  and  was 
continued  to  the  end  of  1897,  when  the 
dam  was  built  up  to  the  one-hundred-foot 
contour.  The  total  height  of  the  concrete 
wall  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet.  It 
is  intended  to  increase  the  height  of  the 
dam  to  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  feet.  When  filled  to  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  contour  the  reservoir  will  con- 
tain fifteen  billion  gallons.  The  thickness 
of  the  dam  at  the  base  of  the  rock-filled 
portion  is  over  eight  hundred  feet,  and 
the  main  portion  of  its  bulk  was  shot  into 
position  by  exploding  at  different  times 
three  great  blasts  aggregating  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  powder. 
Hock  fragments  weighing  hundreds  and 
perhaps  thousands  of  tons  were  thus  de- 
posited in  the  embankment.  Two  cable 
conveyors  installed  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  were  used 
to  convey  small  rocks  from  the  quarries. 
Starting  from  the  Morena  reservoir  the 


Morena  dam  site,   thowinff  bed  of  the  proposed  lake. 
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Upper   Otay  dam    and  lake. 


water  will  flow  in  the  natural  stream  chan- 
nel some  ten  miles  to  the  Barrett  reser- 
voir, whence,  with  the  water  impounded 
in  this  latter  reservoir,  it  will  be  drawn 
to  the  lower  reservoirs  as  required. 

Of  the  five  dams  which  will  comprise  the 
system,  three  are  already  completed,  the 
fourth  is  up  to  the  one-hundred  contour 
above  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  for  the 
fifth  the  foundation  and  a  part  of  the 
structure  have  been  built.  The  dams  which 
are  completed  are  the  Lower  Otay,  the 
Upper  Otay  and  the  Chollas  Heights.  The 


other  two  are  the  Barrett  and  Morena. 

THE  OTAY  RESERVOIRS. 

The  Otay  dams  impound  the  waters  of 
the  Otay  River  and  Jamul  Creek.  The  low- 
er reservoir  is  of  thirteen  billion  gallons 
capacity,  and  the  upper  one  is  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  million  gallons  capac- 
ity. There  was  a  good  catchment  of  water 
last  winter  and  they  are  now  nearly  full. 
The  lower  dam,  which  is  twenty-two  miles 
southeast  of  San  Diego  and  forty  feet 
above  sea-level,  is  of  the  loose-rock-filled 
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Lower   Otay    dam    and  lake. 
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type,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high  and  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet 
long,  with  a  steel  core  rising  vertically 
from  a  massive  foundation  of  masonry.  It 
was  built  ten  years  ago. 

The  Upper  Otay  dam  is  on  the  north 
branch    of    the    river,    five   hundred    feet 


The    upper   Otay   reservoir,   with  a   capacity   of 

above  sea-level,  is  of  concrete  construction, 
and  was  completed  five  years  ago.  The 
Upper  Otay  dam  fills  a  V-shaped  gorge, 
is  founded  on  solid  rock,  is  eighty-four'feet 
high,  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  on 
top,  and  is  curved  upstream. 


The   lower  Otay   reserrolT,    with   a 
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Bix  hundred   and  fifty-three  million  gallons. 


THE    CUYAMACA   DAM. 

The  San  Diego  Flume  Company  owns 
the  Cuyamaca  reservoir  and  distributing 
plant,  and  have,  with  city-owned  pumping 
plants  in  the  river  bed,  furnished  the  City 
of  San  Diego  with  water.  The  irrigation 
region  covered  by  this  system  includes  El 


Cajon  and  other  valleys, — some  of  the  fin- 
est raisin-producing  lands  in  the  state. 
The  reservoir  at  Cuyamaca  has  a  capacity 
of  not  less  than  four  billion  gallons  of 
water. 

Sweetwater  dam  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing structures  in  California.   It  is  one 


capacity  of  thirteen   billion  ffallons. 
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Escondido    dam   and   lake. 


hundred  feet  high,  four  hundred  and  forty 
feet  long:  on  top,  forty-six  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  and  twelve  feet  on  top.  It  is  con- 
structed of  uncoursed  rubble  masonry  laid 
in  cement.  The  capacity  of  the  reservoir 
is  nearly  seven  billions  of  gallons.  This 
reservoir  supplies  Chula  Vista  and  Na- 
tional City  with  water.    Last  year  it  im- 


l)ounded  three  billion  gallons,  and  there 
is  even  now  enough  in  the  reservoir  to 
last  another  season.  In  the  year  1895  the 
dam  stood  a  terrific  strain,  as  the  reser- 
voir dam  ran  over.  The  photograph  on 
the  opposite  page  shows  this  phenomenon. 
The  farmers  of  Escondido  own  their 
reservoir  and  water  system.    As  an  experi- 
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Su^ar  cane   grown  near  Calexico,   Imperial  Valley. 


ment  in  public  ownership  it  lias  proved  a 
splendid  success.  The  dam  was  built 
twelve  years  ago.  The  water  for  this  sys- 
tem is  taken  from  the  San  Luis  Eey 
River,  which  is  the  largest  river  in  this 
country.  The  capacity  of  this  reservoir  is 
nearly  two  billion  gallons. 

The  wonders  that  have  been  accom- 
plished in  Imperial  Valley  by  means  of 
irrigation  are  worthy  of  better  notice  than 
can  be  given  in  this  short  sketch.  Until 
a  few  years  ago  the  valley  was  looked 
upon  as  a  desert  region.  A  company  was 
formed,  canals  were  built,  and  a  portion 
of  the  great  Colorado  River  was  turned 
from  its  course  and  made  to  irrigate  the 
thirsty  soil.  Wliere  before  there  was  noth- 
ing but  sage  brush,  now  is  the  richest 
portion  of  the  county.  Grain,  corn,  alfalfa 
and  sugar  cane  now  fill  the  former  waste 
places.     Stock   and  hog  raising  are  also 


important  industries.  San  Diego  County 
is  peculiarly  fortunate — it  has  the'  moun- 
tain range,  compelling  rains  on  the  west- 
ern slope,  and  the  Colorado  River  on  the 
east.  Arable  land  there  is  in  quantity, 
with  either  rain  or  river  water  to  irri- 
gate it  with. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  a  constant 
supply  of  water  high  up  on  the  mountains 
of  the  county.  Nature  has  provided  a  soil 
that,  while  rich  and  capable  of  produc- 
ing the  finest  grain  and  fruit,  is  shallow 
and  of  a  character  best  suited  to  retain 
the  moisture.  A  few  years  ago  San  Diego 
County  presented  the  unusual  spectacle 
of  a  fine  yield  of  wheat  on  a  little  over  ten 
inches  of  rainfall.  In  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley fifty  inches  of  rainfall  would  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  quality  and  yield  of  grain 
equal  to  the  San  Diego  variety. 


SAN  DIEGO  S  GEM  CASKET 


By    Ricnard   Keene 


J  HE  resplendent  reflected 
rays  of  the  tiny  facets 
comprising  the  perfected 
whole  of  a  flawless  jew- 
el have  kindled  and  re- 
kindled, ever  and  anon, 
the  inspiring  fire  of 
prophet  and  poet.  From 
the  stores  of  legendary  lore,  gathered  from 
Arabia,  Persia,  India,  South  Africa,  Egypt 
and  Europe,  we  find  the  ever-continuing 
tribute  to  the  mighty  force  of  the  tiny 
jewel,  humanity's  "Multum  in  Parvo." 

In  this  article  time  and  space  will 
permit  the  writer  to  chip  from  the 
poetic  gems  of  historical  writings  but  lim- 
ited illustration  of  the  unison  of  the 
human  mind  in  its  adoration  of  the  jewel 


Prospecting    outfit    preparing   for    the   start. 
In  the  heart  of  the  mines. 

By   courtesy   of   the    San    Diego   Gem    Company. 


from  time  immemorial,  the  greatest  illus- 
tration of  which  is  in  the  language  of  the 
tie  that  binds  the  ancient  to  the  modern, 
the  Jew  to  the  Gentile — the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 


The  last  hotel  on  the  road  to  the  mine. 
By   conrtesy   of   the   San    Diego   Gem    Company. 


That  mighty  genius,  Shakespeare,  in 
the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  endows  us  with 
the  celebrated  "Caskets  of  Jewels"  scene. 

Music,  not  to  be  outdone,  ushered 
through  the  brain  of  that  marvelous  com- 
poser, Gounod,  the  jewel  scene  in  "Faust" 
as  her  contribution. 

Mephisto,  jealous  of  that  matchless  tri- 
umvirate, Holy  Writ,  Poetry  and  Music, 
and  realizing  that  he  could  not  beat  that 
combination,  slipped  into  tune  and  doffed 
his  cap  to  the  power  of  the  jewel. 

In  the  march  of  the  ages,  first  one  coun- 
try and  then  another  has  come  to  the  front 
with  its  gem  discoveries,  but  only  re- 
cently has  our  own  beloved  America,  the 
youngest  of  the  grown-up  nations,  spoken. 

The  last  to  speak,  by  no  means  the  least ; 
as  the  increasing  attention  of  the  jewelers 
of  the  world  now  being  focused  upon  San 
Diego  County,  California,  will  prove. 

While  the  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
it  promises  in  the  near  future  to  become  of 
such  importance  that  San  Diego  County 
can  unfurl  her  banner  to  the  world  and 
say:  "In  our  gems  lies  our  greatness." 

Australia  has  its  opals,  Persia  its  tur- 
qoises,  and  South  Africa  its  diamonds; 
but  it  has  remained  for  this  favored  spot, 
the  most  southwestern  county  of  the  United 
States,  to  surpass,  by  far,  any  known  local- 
ity in  the  world  in  the  production  of  tour- 
maline, hyacinth  and  beryl. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  mining  and  cutting  of  these  gems  has 
been  little  less  than  marvelous. 

Marvelous  indeed!  when  you  stop  to 
consider  that  only  a  few  years  ago  the 
existence  of  gems  was  entirely  unknown  in 
California. 

Today  there  are  at  least  twenty  mines 
being  successfully  worked,  producing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
gems  annually,  which  are  cut  and  polished 
in  San  Diego  by  the  San  Diego  lapidaries. 

These  gems,  mined  and  cut  by  native 
sons,  have  been  battling  against  competi- 
tion not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
they  are  at  present  forcing  their  way  by 
superior  quality  and  brilliancy  of  cutting 
into  the  markets  of  the  world. 
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In    the   heart    of    the    mines. 
By   courtesy   of  the   San   Diego   Qem    Company. 

San  Diego  County  produces  both  the 
quality  and  the  quantity,  and  with  the 
realization  of  the  anticipated  developments 
now  planned  for  the  San  Diego  County 
gem  field,  San  Diego  must  ultimately  be 
known  as  the  gem  center  and  literally  the 
gem  city  of  the  Western  hemisphere. 


Recording  formations   from    surface   indication&. 
By  coarteay   of  the   San   Diego   Oem    Company. 

Years  ago,  during  the  eariy  settlement 
of  California,  it  was  prophesied  that  Cali- 
fornia's  future   greatness   would   be   ac- 


Diacovery   and  location   of    "The   Hazel   Dell" 

Hyacinth  Xine. 
By  coartefly   of  the  San   Diego  Gem    Company. 


quired  from  the  superior  natural  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  soil  and  climate  in 
the  production  of  citrus  fruits  and  as  a 
retreat  for  the  aged  and  invalids  from  the 
blizzards  of  the  Eastern  States. 

This  alone  seemed  adequate  to  entitle 
California  to  the  honor  of  being  christened 
the  Italy  of  America,  and  San  Diego  the 
Naples  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  since  the 
discovery  of  gerns,  and  as  these  unknown 
])rospeets  were  gradually  developed  into 
valuable  mines,  it  has  dawned  upon  the 
time-honored  prophets  that  more  impor- 
tant than  all  else  are  the  vast  stores  of 
precious  stones  hidden  away  in  the  unpro- 
ductive-looking ledges  of  San  Diego 
County. 

THE   FIRST  DISCOVERIES. 

But  before  going  further,  let  us  turn 
back  to  the  time  the  first  discoveries  were 
made. 

We  will  speak  first  of  the  prospector. 

During  the  past,  as  at  the  present,  the 
financial  world  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
dependent  upon  the  prospector  to  supply 
the  source  of  investment  which  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  financial  plunger  and 
speculator. 

To  these  same  prospectors  is  due  in  a 
large  degree  the  credit  for  the  distinction 
San  Diego  enjoys  as  a  gem  center. 

The  gem  district  runs  from  northwest 
to  southeast,  across  the  west-central  part 
of  San  Diego  County,  and  this  section  of 
the  country  is  rough  and  mountainous. 
The  hillsides  are  mostly  covered  with 
dense,  sprangling  brush. 

Prospecting  is  a  peculiarly  interesting 
study;  for  one  must  have  not  only  a  tech- 
nical knowledge,  but  it  is  necessary  to  visit 
the  various  mining  camps  personally  and 
thus  practically  study  the  formations,  for 
no  two  gem  districts  are  identical. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  men  who 
hold  large  mining  interests  know  very 
little,  nor  care  to  know,  much  concerning 
the  daily  routine  in  the  working  of  a  mine. 

Neither  would  the  man  who  understands 
the  tempering  of  drill  steel,  the  use  of 
dynamite,  or  the  hoisting  and  milling  of 
ore,  be  successful  as  a  prospector. 

The  prospector,  too,  is  invariably  will- 
ing and  prefers  to  turn  over  his  undevel- 
oped prospect  to  some  one  more  specially 
adapted  to  that  class  of  work  than  him- 


MR.    D.    WILSON,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    SAN    niEGO    GEM    COMPANY,    AN    EMINENT 
MINERALOGICAL,     GEM     AUTHORITY. 

By   courtesy    of   the   San    Diego   Gem    Company. 
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self,  and  in  turn  go  forth  in  search  of 
surface  indications  of  other  deposits. 

Thus  you  will  see  that  the  promoter, 
prospector  and  miner  are  separate  and 
distinct  from  each  other;  yet  each  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  other  for  his  subsistence. 

Prospectors  in  general,  who  first  pre- 
pared themselves  by  necessary  study  and 
practical  research,  have  been  successful  in 
finding  the  surface  indications,  which, 
when  developed  by  sinking  or  tunneling 
on  the  ledge,  have  proven  to  be  gem-bear- 
ing formations. 

That  those  mines  in  San  Diego  County, 
which  have  been  developed  or  are  at  pres- 
ent being  developed,  have  been  and  are 
profitable  to  their  owners,  must  be  ad- 
mitted without  question. 

A  few  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  first 
discoveries  and  consequent  exploitation  of 
the  present  famous  gem-producing  mines, 
one  of  the  leading  mineralogists  of  the 
United  States  was  consulted  as  to  the 
possible  extent  of  the  gem  deposits  of  San 
Diego  County,  and  he  stated  as  his  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
mine  for  gems  at  a  greater  depth  than 
twenty-five  feet. 

That  this  eminent  authority  was  mis- 
taken in  his  deductions  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  gem 
mines  in  San  Diego  County  which  havt! 
been  worked  to  a  depth  of  one  Imndred 
feet,  while  the  quality  of  the  stones  re- 
mains equal  or  superior  to  those  found  at 
a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  confidence  born 
of  actual  experience  by  competent  iuithori- 
ties,  that  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
quality  of  the  California  gems  and  the 
vastness  of  the  deposits  in  San  Diego 
County  is  unexcelled  by  any  other  gem- 
producing  area  in  the  known  world.  Tliere 
are  more  gems  in  the  ground  by  countless 
thousands  than  have  ever  been  taken  out, 
and  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  pres- 
ent production  will  be  looked  upon  as 
merely  a  scratching  of  the  eartli's  crust 
in  the  light  of  the  greater  development  to 
come. 

THE  GEMS  OF  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
gem  stones  found  within  the  borders  of 
San  Diego  County  are  the  tourmaline, 
hyacinth  and  beryl. 

There  is  a  legend  told  about  the  tour- 
maline.    Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a 


Monument  built  upon  the  site  of  the  first  gem  mine. 
By   courtesy    of   the   San    Diepo   Cem    Company. 


A   hard-earned   rest. 
By   courtesy   of   the   Sau    Diego   Gem    Company,. 


On  the  trail  to  Eagle  Peak  Hyacinth  Hlne, 
By   courtesy   of   the   San   Diego   Gem    Company. 
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hideous  evil  spirit,  who  being  himself  so 
ugly,  was  thrown  into  a  terrible  rage  on 
seeing  anything  beautiful.  One  day  while 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  cave  in  which  he 
lived,  he  saw  a  rainbow  in  the  sky  above 
him,  and  on  seeing  its  varied  and  beauti- 
ful colors,  his  anger  knew  no  bounds.  By 
the  use  of  an  evil  spell  he  captured  the 
many-hued  rainbow  and  carried  it  into 
the  dark  fissure,  where  it  remained  unto 
this  day,  and  prospectors  finding  pieces 
of  the  broken  rainbow,  crushed  by  this 
evil  spirit  in  his  fury,  named  them  tour- 
maline. 

The  tourmaline  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful and  beautiful  of  gems;  wonderful 
in  the  complex  number  of  elements  neces- 
sary to  its  crystallization,  and  beautiful 
in  its  many  hues,  ranging  from  pure  crys- 
tal white  to  Jet  black,  in  every  shade  of 
every  color.  Its  colors  are  at  times  blend- 
ed, and  as  many  as  three  distinct  colors 
occur  in  one  crystal,  usually  in  transverse 
sections,  but  sometimes  in  distinct  layers 
or  coatings,  the  center  being  red  and  the 
outside  green,  or  vice  versa. 

There  is  evidence  that  these  deposits 
were  known  and  valued  by  the  Indians 
long  before  they  were  discovered  by  the 
white  man.  Arrowheads  of  clear-colored 
tourmaline  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  mines,  while  old  graves  are 
decorated  with  them,  and  quite  frequently 
rounded  tourmaline  beads  have  been  found 
buried  among  the  property  of  the  de- 
parted. 

Although  not  possessing  the  range  in 
color  of  the  tourmaline  group,  the  hyacinth 
runs  in  various  shades  from  a  light  straw 
and  golden  yellow  into  a  deep  crimson,  or 
columbine  red,  and  has  a  brilliancy  sec- 
ond only  to  the  diamond.  The  true  hya- 
cinth is  the  zircon  of  mineralogy,  and  this 
is  what  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
San  Diego  County,  but  the  hyacinth  of 
commerce  is  mostly  derived  from  varie- 
ties of  garnet,  the  essonite  being  cinna- 
mon colored,  the  succonite  being  straw 
or  amber  colored,  and  the  spessartite  be- 
ing brownish  red.  Thus  to  the  ordinary 
observer  the  difference  in  the  brilliancy  of 
the  true  hyacinth  over  the  commercial  sub- 
stitute becomes  at  once  apparent. 

In  the  Southern  California  gem  belt 
these  hyacinths  occur  crystalized  in  a  high- 
er and  more  perfect  condition  than  those 


Gem    mining    at    130    degrees    in    the    shade. 
By   courtesy    of   the    Sao    Diego   Gem    Company. 

found  in  any  other  locality  on  the  globe. 
The  commercial  hyacinth,  heretofore  used, 
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The    Esmeralda    Tourmaline    mine   at    Mesa    Grande. 
By   courtesy   of   the   San    Diego    Gem    Company. 

is  readily  fusible,  but  the  San  Diego  hya- 
cinths are  practically  infusible.    Our  won- 


Entrance   to  Beryl  Hine   at  Heaa  Grande. 
By  courtesy  of  the  San  Diego  Gem  Company. 
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derful  hyacinths  seem  to  have  imbibed  the 
sunshine  of  California's  balmy  clime. 

The  largest  hyacinth  stone  yet  cut 
weighs  a  trifle  over  six  carats,  and  was 
recently  sold  for  $500. 

There  are  four  members  of  the  beryl 
family,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
emerald,  a  green  beryl  colored  by  oxide 
of  chronium  and  valued  higher  than  the 
diamond.  This  variety  has  never  yet 
been  produced  in  San  Diego  County,  but 
the  other  three  varieties  have  been  found 
in  their  highest  and  most  perfect  form  of 
crystallization.  The  golden  runs  through 
the  different  shades  of  yellow,  from 
light  straw  to  deep  golden.  The  aqua- 
marine is  the  color  of  deep  ocean  water. 

Last,  but  in  reality  the  rarest  of  all, 
is  the  rose  beryl,  the  color  of  the  petal 
of  the  wild  rose.  The  largest  known  rose 
beryl,  weighing  thirty-two  and  nine-six- 
teenth carats,  with  almost  the  brilliancy 
of  the  diamond,  and  without  a  flaw,  has 
been  produced  in  San  Diego  Countv. 
This  gem  is  8,  or  second  to  the  diamond  in 
hardness,  and  is  valued  at  $750.  Rose 
beryl  has  heretofore  been  found  sparingly 
and  was  too  rare  to  become  generally 
known  until  the  lid  was  raised  from  the 
gem  casket  in  San  Diego  County. 

THE   CUTTING  OF   GEMS. 

The  method  of  cutting  gems  in  San 
Diego  is  the  method  of  the  new  world — 
the  twentieth  century  process,  cutting  en- 
tirely by  machinery  manufactured  ex- 
pressly for  the  work,  with  such  improve- 
ments as  have  been  found  to  be  best  adapt- 
ed to  this  field.  To  the  improvements 
controlled  and  used  only  by  the  San  Diego 
people  are  due  the  advanced  methods  that 
make  the  Southern  California  gems  to- 
day occupy  such  an  exclusive  position  in 
the  gem  world,  acmes  of  brilliancy  and' 
perfection  of  design. 

After  a  gem  has  been  received  at  the 
lapidary,  the  rough  stone  is  first  carefully 
washed  and  then  put  through  what  is 
known  as  the  roughing  or  shaping  pro- 
cess, to  get  it  in  an  approximate  work- 
ing shape  before  placing  it  in  the  little 
grinding  machine  known  as  the  "Hand 
Piece."  Next,  an  exacting  microscopic 
examination  is  made  of  the  stone  to  lo- 
cate any  possible  flaws  in  the  gems  them- 
selves, which  are  embedded  in  the  rough 
stone.     If  no  flaws  are  found,  it  is  next 


placed  in  the  "Hand  Piece"  referred  to 
above,  and  is  speedily  transformed  from 
an  unprepossessing  stone  to  a  beautiful 
and  brilliant  gem.  This  little  machine — 
the  "Hand  Piece" — does  its  work  with 
such  accuracy  that  it  will  cut  to  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  registering  the 
degrees  from  0  to  90. 

The  brilliancy  of  any  cut  stone  depends 
upon  three  things,  viz:  first,  the  stone 
must  be  transparent  and  free  from  all 
flaws ;  second,  and  most  important — in  or- 
der that  the  stone  may  be  brilliant — are 
the  angles  at  which  the  facets  are  cut  on 
the  stone.  These  little  planes  (polished 
surfaces)  called  facets,  arranged  in  rows 
around  the  stone,  serve  as  mirrors,  caus- 
ing the  sides  and  the  back  of  the  stone  to 
reflect  the  light  forward,  while  those  on 
the  top  serve  to  break  the  light  up  into 
smaller  reflections.  These  facets  must 
be  arranged  proportionately  in  order  that 
a  brilliant  effect  may  be  secured.  For 
instance,  if  the  top  facets  are  cut  at  an 
angle  too  steep  in  proportion  to  those  on 
the  bottom,  the  hght  will  be  diverted  and 
a  dead  spot  will  appear  in  the  center  of 
the  stone,  or  vice  versa.  To  cut  a  stone 
to  correct  proportions,  without  undue 
waste,  is  the  work  of  a  genius — an  ac- 
complishment not  to  be  acquired,  but  born 
with  the  operator.  It  is  a  problem  re- 
quiring patience,  diligence,  a  trained  eye, 
but  above  all,  a  natural  instinct  of  har- 
mony of  color,  design  and  effect. 

The  third  and  last  essential  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  perfect  gem,  is  that  relat- 
ing to  the  polishing  process.  This  part 
of  the  work  does  not  require  the  fine  dis- 
crimination in  judgment,  nor  yet  the  dili- 
gence which  the  cutting  calls  for.  .  It  is 
necessary,  however,  that  each  facet  have  a 
perfectly  flat  surface  and  not  be  rounded 
off,  as  is  the  procedure  with  most 
European  cutters,  who  cut  and  polish  the 
stones  by  hand  on  wooden  laps,  with  which 
there  is  necessarily  more  or  less  oscilla- 
tion, thus  preventing  the  insurance  of  a 
perfectly  fiat  surface.  The  rigidity  with 
which  American  machines  are  constructed 
has  a  tendency  to  hold  the  stone  solidly 
in  its  place  while  being  polished  on  a  metal 
lap,  and  has  the  effect  of  securing  an  abso- 
lutely plane  surface,  as  rounded  and 
poorly  polished  surfaces  do  not  reflect 
bright  lights. 


SAN  DIEGO  REAL  ESTATE 

By  Will    H.   Holcomt 


0  MAKE  MONEY  in 

an  honest,  safe  and 
sure  way,  invest  in 
real  estate  in  a  com- 
munity that  is  dou- 
bling in  population 
every  ten  years."  This 
is  the  advice  recently 
given  by  a  long-headed  man  of  affairs  who 
has  amassed  a  Croesus-like  fortune,  not 
by  the  nerve-consuming  tension  of  the 
stock  exchange,  not  by  the  precarious,  and 
at  times  shady  methods  of  a  promoter, 
but  by  seeking  out  towns  and  cities  whose 
geographical  locations,  peculiar  natural 
advantages,  census  reports,  history  and 
tradition  all  point  to  a  decennial  duplica- 
tion of  populations.  The  reasoning  under- 
lying this  financier's  statement  is  obvious. 
An  investment  in  real  estate  made  ten 
years  ago  in  a  community  that  has  in 
that  period  of  time  multiplied  itself  by 
the  numeral  two,  will  have  been  increased 
in  valuation,  by  this  duplication  of  popula- 
tion, until  today  it  will  represent  the  orig- 
inal amount  invested  multiplied  by  the 
numeral  four.  In  other  words,  our  long- 
headed investor  who  has  made  a  wide- 
reaching  and  scientific  study  of  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  increase  in  property  valuations, 
has  discovered  the  rule,  that  a  duplica- 
tion of  population  means  a  quadrupling  of 
property  valuations.  For  illustration  he 
cites  a  number  of  small  cities  which  are 
shown  by  the  census  reports  to  be  doubling 
in  population  each  decade,  and  he  points 
to  investments  of  one  thousand  dollars 
in  each  of  these  cities  in  real  estate  of 
average  desirability  ten  years  ago.  To- 
day the  average  valuations  of  the  property 
so  purchased  in  each  of  those  cities  is 
four  thousand  dollars,  or  a  return  upon 
the  money  invested  of  thirty  per  cent 
per  year,  an  attractive  rate  of  interest 
when  we  consider  in  addition  the  stability 
of  the  investment.  The  foregoing  rule 
must  necessarily  be  of  only  general  appli- 
cation, as  peculiar  conditions  of  town 
growth  and  individual  preference  for  spe- 
cific pieces  of  property  in  many  instances, 
will  require  the  use  of  a  higher  numeral 
than   four  to   represent  the   ratio   of   in- 


creased valuation  to  increase  of  popula- 
tion. 

Assuming,  however,  the  above  rule  to 
be  true,  as  to  a  general  type  of  cities  and 
investments,  then  what  may  we  expect 
to  find  regarding  the  increase  in  valua- 
tions in  a  city  that  has  doubled  its  popula- 
tion in  five  years,  and  from  whose  geo- 
graphical location  and  surrounding  nat- 
ural advantages  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
it  will  continue  to  double  in  population 
for  a  number  of  five-year  periods  in  the 
future?  If  duplication  of  population  in 
ton  years  ordinarily  means  a  multiplica- 
tion of  real  estate  values  by  four,  then  it 
would  seem  reasonable  that  a  duplication 
of  population  in  five  years  should  pro- 
duce similar  results,  and  this  we  find  in 
many  instances  is  true  in  San  Diego  to- 
day. 

The  census  of  1900  gave  San  Diego 
a  population  of  a  little  over  seventeen 
thousand  people,  while  today  the  increase 
in  postoffice  receipts,  of  the  school  census, 
of  bank  deposits,  of  registered  voters,  and 
the  surer  methods  of  the  directory  makers, 
all  point  to  a  certainty  of  thirty  thousand 
people  in  this  City  Beautiful  today. 

INCREASED      POPULATION      AND      PROPERTY 
VALUES. 

Granted,  then,  that  San  Diego  has 
doubled  in  population  in  five  years,  let 
us  lay  our  rule  of  thumb  measure  upon 
real  estate  valuations,  and  see  if  the  rule 
proves  true.  For  this  purpose  we  select 
ten  business  corners  equi-distant  from 
the  business  center,  and  ten  residence  lots 
in  different  portions  of  the  city,  with  about 
the  same  advantages  of  location,  and  we 
find  that  in  1900  the  ten  business  comers 
had  a  market  value  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  dollars,  while  the  same 
property  today  has  a  conservative  mar- 
ket valuation  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  and  this  market  valua- 
tion is  based  upon  actual  sales  of  the  prop- 
erty in  question,  or  of  property  relatively 
situated.  Of  the  ten  residence  locations 
that  had  a  combined  valuation  of  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  1900, 
today  the  asking  prices  are  in  the  aggre- 
gate in  excess  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
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With  residence  lots  lying  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and 
to  which  some  of  the  numerous  electric 
car  line  extensions  have  brought  or  prom- 
ise easy  transportation  facilities,  the  ratio 
of  increase  in  valuation  has  been  far 
greater.  The  writer  has  in  mind  a  group 
of  sightly  residence  lots  that  he  was  solic- 
ited to  purchase  in  1900  at  twenty  dollars 
per  lot,  that  are  selling  today,  very  rap- 
idly, at  from  two  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred dollars  each.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
instance,  but  in  almost  every  portion  of 
the  city  there  has  been  the  same  upward 
climb  of  valuations,  a  steady,  sure  and 
gradual  ascent,  and  this  without  the  stim- 
ulation of  any  boom  narcotic,  but  only  as 
the  result  of  the  gradual  awakening  of 
the  American  people  to  the  advantageous 
position  of  this  beautiful  city. 

On  every  hand  one  hears  related  indi- 
vidual experiences,  all  showing  that  one 
can  make  no  mistake  in  investing  in  San 
Diego  real  estate,  whether  the  amount  in- 
vested is  large  or  small.    While  in  the  ro- 


tunda of  a  leading  hotel  recently  I  over- 
heard a  wealthy  man  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  who  was  sojourning  for  a  brief 
period  in'  this  city  of  remarkable  climate, 
say  to  a  friend  who  had  just  arrived  and 
was  inquiring  about  the  real  estate  activ- 
ity, "It's  all  right;  prices  haven't  reached 
their  maximum  yet,  by  long  odds,  and  it 
will  be  years  before  they  will.  This  land 
is  alive  with  opportunities,  and  it  takes 
us  newcomers  to  see  them.  I  took  a  flyer 
myself,  last  week, — bought  a  block  for 
twenty-thousand  dollars  and  sold  it  again 
in  five  days  for  $25,000  to  a  Chicago  man, 
and  he  has  since  refused  two  thousand 
dollars  advance  on  what  he  paid  for  it." 

The  "awakening"  spoken  of  above, 
which  had  its  inception  with  the  first  de- 
termined step  taken  by  our  government  to 
control  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  which  was  given  a  decided  impetus 
when  President  Roosevelt  actually  took 
his  spade  in  hand  to  dig  the  big  ditch, 
found  real  estate  prices  in  a  demoralized 
condition.      There   had    been    the    great 
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boom  of  1886-7,  when  San  Diego  real  es- 
tate was  bringing  as  much  as  Wall  Street 
frontage,  and  then  the  period  of  depres- 
sion, from  which  the  intelligent  and 
progressive  San  Diegan  effected  a  speedy 
and  happy  recovery,  but  real  estate  was 
worth  what  the  buyer  was  willing  to  pay 
for  it  for  his  particular  use,  and  what  the 
owner  could  afford  to  sell  it  for.  There 
was  no  market  value  to  the  property 
founded  upon  actual  sales.  Property 
owners  still  dreamed  of  the  prices  that 
they  paid  or  that  they  oould  have  received 
for  property  in  "boom  days,"  and  they 
clung  tenaciously  to  their  property  in 
many  instances,  and  with  Hope  for,  their 
guide  tried  to  pierce  the  mists  of  dim 
futurity  when  their  property  would  be 
worth  so  much  again.  Then  came  that 
flow  of  pulsating  prosperity  that  has 
throbbed  up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  has  made  known  to  the  people  of  the 
Eastern  States  the  conspicuous  array  of 
business  opportunities  which  surrounds 
each  of  the  Pacific  seaports,  and  which 
has  given  to  San  Diego,  on  account  of 
her  exceptional  location,  singular  and  em- 
phatic importance. 


A  few  discerning  spirits  read  the  signs 
of  this  oncoming  and  permanent  growth, 
and  they  began  to  buy  and  to  sell  again. 
They  knew  that  activity  in  real  estate  is 
dependent  quite  as  much  upon  a  willing- 
ness to  sell  as  a  desire  to  buy.  To  keep  the 
real  estate  market  from  becoming  stag- 
nant, there  must  be  a  constant  flow  of 
the  chain  of  titles  through  different  own- 
ers, and  the  stream  of  exchanges,  cnce 
having  been  established,  has  kept  growing 
until  it  is  now  a  broad,  swift-flowing  river 
that  is  carrying  deserved  wealth  into  the 
pockets  of  all  participants. 

A     FEW     INSTANCES    OF    WEALTH-MAKING. 

A  few  illustrations  of  this  wealth-mak- 
ing: One  man  bought  a  business  block 
for  flfty  thousand  dollars  and  paid  ten 
thousand  dollars  down,  balance  to  be  paid 
in  sixty  days.  Within  that  time  he  sold 
the  property  for  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
and  stepped  out  with  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars clear  to  reward  him  for  his  faith  in 
San  Diego. 

Another  piece  of  business  property  was 
handed  over  from  purchaser  to  purchaser, 
each   successive  one  making  a  few  thou- 
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sands,  until  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
the  original  price  of  eighteen  thousand 
dollars  had  been  increased  to  forty-four 
thousand  dollars. 

A  woman,  a  few  months  ago,  bought  a 
block  for  five  thousand  dollars,  and  has 
since  sold  off  in  lots  ten  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  the  block  and  has  a  dwelling  site 
for  herself  left  out  of  the  transaction. 

Another  woman  paid  four  hundred  dol- 
lars cash  and  gave  a  mortgage  for  six 
hundred  dollars  on  the  purchase  of  a  piece 
of  acreage,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  resi- 
dence part  of  the  city.  This  she  subdivid- 
ed into  lots  and  has  cleared  from  sales  of 
the  tract  to  date  eight  thousand  dollars. 

Similar  instances  of  rapid  and  legiti- 
mate wealth-making  exist  on  every  hand, 
and  the  opportunities  for  money  making 
in  San  Diego  real  estate  for  the  next  five 
or  ten  years  to  come  are  regarded  by  in- 
telligent and  qualified  observers  to  be 
more  and  better  than  any  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past. 

The  phenomenal  growth  in  population 
of  San  Diego  has  affected  its  real  estate 
interests  in  other  ways  than  mere  in- 
crease in  valuations.  The  demand  for 
residence  houses,  business  locations,  and 
sites  for  new  industries,  has  produced  a 


tremendous  activity  in  building.  On 
every  hand  are  to  be  seen  handsome  busi- 
ness structures  in  course  of  erection,  and 
entire  new  districts  of  well-built  modern 
houses  have  been  added  to  the  residence 
portions  of  the  city  so  as  to  afford  homes 
for  the  rapid  influx  of  people.  Many 
miles  of  new  street  railways  are  in  course 
of  construction,  or  have  been  recently  com- 
pleted, which  will  bring  these  new  resi- 
dence districts  into  easy  communication 
with  the  center  of  the  city.  Splendid 
public  improvements,  such  as  extensions 
to  sewer  and  water  systems,  the  grading, 
paving,  and  curbing  of  streets,  have  been 
completed  within  the  past  year,  all  of 
which  has  given  a  distinct  tone  to  the 
real  estate  market,  and  has  increased  not- 
ably the  valuations  of  property  within  the 
radius  of  influence  of  these  improvements. 

AN    INFINITE    CHOICE    IN    LOCATION. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  one  can  not 
make  a  mistake  in  investing  in  San  Diego 
real  estate  at  any  point  within  the  city, 
provided  he  uses  the  reasonable  caution 
and  business  judgment  required  in  any 
money  transaction.  Of  all  the  cities  of 
the  earth,  San  Diego  stands  pre-eminent 
as  regards  climate,  and  natural  beauty  of 
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location.  This  statement  is  not  the  ipsi 
dixit  of  one  who  has  not  seen,  but  it  is 
the  composite  expression  of  the  opinions  of 
thousands  of  world  travelers  who  have  vis- 
ited San  Diego  in  the  past,  and  whose 
written  or  spoken  interviews  are  unani- 
mous in  this  respect.  The  official  meteor- 
ological records  sustain  the  opinion  of  the 
globe  trotters  as  to  San  Diego's  equable 
climate,  and  an  ocular  demonstration  will 
convince  any  doubting  Thomas  that  the 
second  claim  for  world  importance, — that 
of  beauty  of  location, — is  not  hastily  made. 
Within  the  periphery  of  her  municipal 
authority  San  Diego  City  embraces  sea- 
side resorts  unequalled  elsewhere  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  America  for  beauty  and 
scenic  interest;  then  there  are  splendid 
sweeps  of  lowlands  surrounding  the  superb 
harbor,  for  business  purposes  and  indus- 
trial needs;  gentle  slopes  rising  to  greater 
heights,  giving  magnificent  views  of  har- 
bor, sea,  and  lovely  azure  mountains,  and 
furnishing  residence  sites  of  incomparable 
beauty. 

SPLENDID    PROPHECY    FOR    THE    FUTURE. 

And  what  of  the  future  of  San  Diego 
real  estate  ?  There  are  signs  which  speak 
more  eloquently  than  words  of  what  is  to 
be, — signs  that  the  common  reason  of 
man  may  plainly  comprehend.  San  Diego 
real  estate  is  as  active  as  is  consistent 
with  healthy,  permanent  growth.  The 
monarch  of  the  forest  is  not  the  product 
of  a  night's  or  of  one  season's  growth.    It 


is  the  result  of  Nature's  most  orderly 
processes,  fitting  together  time  and  the 
elements  into  one  great  harmonious  whole. 
In  like  manner  is  the  City  of  San  Diego 
building,  and  step  by  step  she  is  approach- 
ing that  position  upon  the  Western  shores 
of  America,  which  will  entitle  her  to  the 
distinction  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  great 
Southwest. 

The  acknowledgment  of  San  Diego's 
strategetic  importance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  building,  year  by  year, 
of  a  carefully  designed  and  extensive  plan 
of  fortification;  the  deepening  of  San 
Diego's  harbor  bar,  giving  it  a  depth  of 
water  equal  to  the  harbor  of  New  York; 
the  assured  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
and  of  ithe  Atlantic  are  to  be  eternally 
wedded,  are  pledges  that  San  Diego,  the 
first  American  port  of  entry  north  of  the 
canal,  will  become  the  gateway  to  the 
entire  southwest  world;  these  advantages, 
added  to  the  best  climate,  a  great  mineral 
wealth,  wonderful  products  of  orchard, 
of  vineyard,  of  stock  range,  and  field,  as- 
sure San  Diego  of  the  scepter  of  suprem- 
acy which  can  never  be  wrested  from  her 
grasp.  The  future  of  San  Diego  is  a 
guaranty  to  the  real  estate  investor  today 
of  larger  and  larger  returns  upon  his 
money  as  the  years  go  by,  as  surely  as  if 
it  were  written  in  the  bond.  The  present 
is  the  time  to  act.  San  Diego  is  the  land 
of  opportunities. 
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THE  HEALTHFUL  CLIMATE  OF 
SAN  DIEGO 

By  D.  Gockenauer,  M.  D. 


WONDER  if  Chaplain 
McCabe  fully  considered 
the  influences  which 
made  the  impression  he 
voiced  when  he  ex- 
claimed :  "Southern  Cal- 
ifornia is  an  earthly 
paradise,  and  San  Diego 
is  its  capital!"  Did  he,  perhaps,  without 
analyzing  the  causes,  gather  his  inspira- 
tion from  the  beautiful  and  ever-varying 
scenery  that  greeted  him  as  he  journeyed 
southward  ?  I  am  led  to  believe  that  these 
were  but  contributing  factors  and  the 
main  cause,  which  prompted  this  much- 
loved  bishop  of  the  Methodist  church  to 
make,  this  epigram,  was  the  excellence  of 
San  Diego's  climate.  Others  as  well, — 
hard-headed  business  men,  trained  to  look 
at  everything  from  a  business  stand- 
point— feel  the  enormous  value  of  cli- 
mate. Eeaders  of  The  Pacific  Monthly 
recollect  that  novel  treatment  of  climate 
in  the  January  number,  in  which  Mr. 
Simpson,  a  Chicago  business  man,  writes 
on  "The  Cash  Value  of  Climate."  He 
says:  "For  every  person  who  came  to  Cali- 
fornia because  of  gold  discoveries,  or  sor- 
didly to  make  money,  or  as  a  restless  ad- 
venturer, ten  persons  came  because  they 
were  in  love  with  the  weather.  And  this 
is  not  said  in  disparagement  of  the  mar- 
velous material  resources  of  the  state." 

Not  trusting  to  the  general  statement  of 
enthusiastic  visitors,  we  invite  attention 
to  the  interesting  and  instructive  diagrams 
and  compilations  scattered  through  the 
pages  of  this  number.  The  author  ac- 
knowledges his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Ford 
A.  Carpenter,  the  efficient  and  courteous 
representative  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  at  San  Diego,  for  all  the 
meteorological  data  in  this  article. 

CONTROLLING  CLIMATIC  FACTORS. 

We  propose  to  show,  first,  the  varion.« 
features  of  the  climate  of  San  Diego  and 
their  causes;  second,  the  influence  of  the 
climate  on  health.  In  the  "Climatology 
of  California,"  a  publication  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  Observer  Carpen- 


ter says :  "Four  elements  enter  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  climate  of  San  Diego. 
Named  in  accordance  to  their  importance, 
they  are  as  follows:  (1)  Distance  from 
the  northern  storm  tracks  and  the  south- 
ern storms  of  the  Lower  California  coast; 

(2)  proximity  to  the  ocean  on  the  west; 

(3)  the  mountains  in  the  east;  and  (4) 
the  great  Colorado  Desert  still  further 
east.  The  number  of  the  northern  areas 
of  low  pressure  sufficiently  great,  and  mov- 
ing far  enough  south  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence at  the  latitude  of  San  Diego,  are 
comparatively  few;  not  one-tenth  of  these 
"lows"  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
climate.  The  storms  from  the  south 
("Sonoras,"  as  they  are  locally  known), 
have  but  little  energy,  and  probably  aver- 
age two  a  year. 

EVENNESS   IN   TEMPERATURE. 

As  is  the  case  in  all  marine  climates,  the 
ocean  exerts  by  far  the  most  powerful 
effect.  This  is  noticed  in  the  slight  varia- 
tion in  temperature  and  the  absence  of 
either  cold  or  hot  weather.  The  aver- 
age daily  change  in  temperature  from 
day  to  day  is  two  degrees,  and  the  ex- 
tremes in  temperature,  from  a  record  of 
twenty-nine  years,  are  one  hundred  and 
one  degrees  and  thirty-two  degrees.  The 
temperature  has  exceeded  ninety  degrees 
nineteen  times  in  twenty-four  years,  or  on 
an  average  of  about  twice  every  three  years. 
Four  times  in  the  history  of  the  station 
has  the  temperature  touched  thirty-two 
degrees,  but  has  never  fallen  lower.  Four 
killing  frosts  have  occurred  in  San  Diego 
since  the  establishment  of  the  station, 
but  aside  from  blackening  tender  shoots 
and  killing  delicate  flowers,  no  damage 
was  done. 

AIR   MOISTURE. 

The  "desert"  winds  are  responsible  for 
temperatures  above  ninety  degrees,  and 
they  are  therefore  accompanied  by  ex- 
tremely low  humidity.  Records  of  humid- 
ity below  ten  per  cent  are  not  uncommon 
during  the  two  or  three  hours'  duration 
of  the  desert  wind.    Three  per  cent  is  the 
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San    Diego    is    warm    in    winter    and    cool    in    summer. 


lowest  relative  humidity  ever  recorded  at 
this  station.  As  the  sea  breeze  is  stronger 
than  the  desert  wind,  the  highest  point 
is  reached  whenever  the  temperature  is 
above  ninety  degrees,  which  usually  oc- 
curs about  11  a.  m.  At  this  time  the  sea 
breeze  overcomes  the  land  breeze,  and  the 
temperature  drops  to  the  normal.  Jfoth- 
ing  illustrates  so  clearly  the  strictly  local 
character  of  the  climate  of  San  Diego  as 
the  humidity.  While  the  mean  annual 
relative  humidity  is  seventy-eight  per 
cent  at  the  Weather  Bureau  Station,  two 
miles  north,  and  at  an  increase  of  two 
hundred  feet  in  elevation,  the  humidity  de- 
creases fifteen  per  cent.  Five  miles  away 
and  at  an  elevation  of  three  hundred  feet, 
there  is  a  further  decrease  of  five  per  cent. 
The  temperature  is,  of  course,  proportion- 
ately higher. 

AVERAGE    OF    THREE    DAYS    WITHOUT    SUN- 
SHINE. 

The  maximum  amount  of  sunshine  oc- 
curs in  November,  and  the  minimum  in 
May  and  June;  the  winter  being  unus- 
ually bright  and  warm,  and  the  summer 
cloudy  and  cool.  The  photographic  sun- 
shine recorder  was  installed  in  1890,  and 
nine  years'  record  shows  an  average  of 


but    three    days   each   j'ear    without   sun- 
shine. 

There  is  a  difference  of  about  one  mile 
an  hour  in  the  average  hourly  velocity  of 
the  wind  between  the  summer  and  the 
winter  months;  the  mean  annual  hourly 
velocity  is  five  miles.  While  the  wind 
blows  from  every  point  of  the  compass 
during  a  normal  day,  the  land  breeze  is 
very  light,  averaging  about  three  miles  an 
hour,  reaching  its  lowest  velocity  just  be- 
fore the  sea  breeze  starts  in.  The  records 
show  that  there  is  an  average  velocity  of 
from  six  to  nine  miles  from  10  a.  m.  to 
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Average    hourly    wind   velocity    for    summer,    winter 
and  the  year. 

6  p.  m.  During  the  summer  a  velocity  of 
six  miles  is  attained  at  9  a.  m.,  in- 
creasing to  ten  miles  at  2  p.  m.,  reaching 
six  miles  at  7  p.  m.     The  winter  months 
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have  about  five  hours  of  wind  over  six 
miles,  beginning  shortly  after  noon.  Winds 
from  tvi^enty-five  to  thirty  miles  per  hour 
occur  infrequently,  the  average  annual 
number  being  two.  Winds  from  thirty-one 
to  forty  miles  have  an  average  of  less  than 
one  a  year.  The  highest  velocity  ever  at- 
tained was  forty  miles,  from  the  northeast, 
in  February,  in  1878. 

RAINFALL  IN  SAN  DIEGO. 

The  average  rainfall  is  ten  inches,  dis- 
tributed chiefly  over  the  months  of  De- 
cember, January  and  February.  Kains 
sometimes  occur  in  October  or  November, 
and  also  in  March  or  April,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  rain  falls  during  midwinter. 
The  average  number  of  rainy  days  for  the 
year  is  forty-nine;  cloudy  days,  sixty; 
partly  cloudy,  one  hundred  and  five,  and 
clear,  two  hundred;  number  of  days  with 
one  hour  or  more  of  fog,  twelve ;  thunder- 
storms and  hail,  two. 
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Average    hourly    temperature    for    summer,     winter 
and  the  year. 

The  photograph  of  the  self-recording 
thermometer  record  for  last  July  shows 
most  conclusively  that  our  summers  are 
cool.  Every  one  knows  that  our  winters 
are  warm,  and  the  common  mistake  is  to 
reason  by  analogy  and  in  this  way: 
"Granted  the  winters  are  cool;  that  being 
so,  the  summers  must  be  warmer  than  the 
winters,  and  therefore  the  summers  are 
hot." 

Another  common  error  is  to  reason  that 
because  one  hundred  miles  or  more  north 
of  San  Diego  the  thermometer  goes  to  a 
pretty  high  point  in  summer,  San  Diego, 


being  farther  south,  must  have  an  even 
warmer  summer  climate.  To  both  of 
these  arguments  we  would  say  that  the 
very  thing  that  causes  our  climate  to  be 
warm  in  winter  causes  it  to  be  cool  in 
summer.  We  refer  to  the  great  climatic 
regulator,  the  ocean.  It  is  not  the  Japan 
current,  or  any  other  ocean  current  that 
controls  climate.  Coastal  temperature 
conditions  are  chiefly  controlled  by  the 
winds  blowing  from  off  the  ocean. 

OCEAN    CONTROLS    CLIMATE. 

The  Pacific  ocean  in  this  latitude  has 
a  very  even  temperature,  varying  less  than 
ten  degrees  during  the  year.  It  stands  to 
reason,  therefore,  that  the  fact  "of  the  pre- 
vailing wind  direction  being  from  the  sea, 
determines  to  a  large  degree  our  equabil- 
ity of  climate.  If  San  Diego  were  sub- 
ject to  storms — storms  from  the  north,  or 
storms  from  the  south,  the  wind  direction 
would  be  changed  more  or  less,  and  the 
evenness  of  the  temperature  disarranged. 
If  San  Diego  were  located  even  a  dozen 
miles  inland  and  one  hundred  miles  north, 
the  change  in  location  would  place  it  with- 
in the  influence  of  the  track  of  the  north- 
ern storms.  If  San  Diego  were  located 
a  hundred  miles  south  it  would  then  lose 
its  equability  of  climate  because  of  its 
nearness  to  the  southern  storm  system. 

ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS  IN  THE  CASE. 

On  the  following  page  is  a  photograph 
of  the  original  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  records  of  temperature  for  last 
July.  Each  section  of  this  cut  represents 
one  week.  The  days  of  the  month  appear 
above  each  day's  record.  The  vertical 
lines  represent  even  hours,  and  the  hori- 
zontal lines  are  single  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture. The  heavy,  irregular  line  is  the 
actual  record  of  the  thermometer.  The 
small  figures  above  this  line  are  the  dif- 
ferences between  this  thermometer  and 
the  other  mercurial  thermometers — max- 
imum, minimum,  and  "exposed." 

The  evenness  of  the  curve  shows  very 
little  change  of  temperature  between  day 
and  night.  It'  will  be  noticed  that  the 
self-recording  thermometer  traces  a  line 
that  is  nearly  even  throughout  the  month. 
The  highest  point  reached  was  seventy- 
four  degrees  on  the  fifth,  and  the  lowest 
was  fifty-nine  on  the  twenty-fourth.  The 
average  daily  difference  between  night  and 
day  temperatures  for  the  month  was  seven 
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degrees.  These  trace  sheets  were  not 
selected  because  they  were  unusual,  but 
because  they  show  in  a  striking  manner 
the  cool  summer  weather  at  San  Diego  and 
the  little  difference  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  temperatures.  During  the 
time  for  which  these  sheets  are  the  record, 
the  days  were  mostly  free  from  clouds, 
there  being  eight  cloudy  days  during  the 
month. 
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Moist  and   dry  winds. 
WIND   AND   MOISTURE. 

The  diagram  shows  the  relative  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  varying  winds  at  San 
Diego.  The  driest  winds  are  from  the 
northeast,  averaging  twenty  per  cent  of 
relative  humidity,  and  the  most  moist 
are  from  the  northwest,  and  average 
eighty-five  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  percentage  of  moisture  in- 
creases regularly  with  change  in  wind  di- 
rection. During  a  day  of  average  weather 
conditions,  the  wind  blows  from  every 
point  of  the  compass  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  cause  is  easily  found  in 
the  unequal  heating  by  the  sun  of  the  land 
and  sea  areas.  This,  too,  readily  explains 
the  varying  humidity  of  the  winds  with 
their  direction.  For  example,  the  moist 
winds  (south  to  northwest)  are  sea 
breezes,  and  the  dry  winds  (north  to 
southeast)  are  the  land  breezes. 

The  winds,  while  steady,  are  light  in 
winter  and  brisk  in  summer.  This  is 
graphically  shown  in  the  profile  of  hourly 
wind  velocity. 

DIVERSITY   OF   SAN    DIEGO    CLIAIATE. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  portion 
of  the  civilized  world  where  greater  ex- 
tremes can  be  found  than  in  San  Diego 
county,  and  it  is  also  true  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  can  a  more  equable  climate 
be  found  than  in  certain  portions  of  the 
same  county.  The  range  of  mountains 
which  cuts  off  two-thirds  of  the  county 
produces  the  greatest  contrasts  in  tem- 
perature, humidity  and  rainfall.  In  order 
that  the  contrasts  may  be  better  shown, 
note   the   weather   records   at    Cuyamaca, 


nearly  a  mile  in  altitude,  San  Diego  at 
sea  level,  and  Volcano  Springs,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  below  sea  level. 
Cuyamaca  is  near  the  peak  of  that  name, 
and  is  twenty-five  miles  nearly  east  of  San 
Diego.  Volcano  Springs  is  fifty  miles 
north  of  east  of  San  Diego,  and  lies  in 
the  depression  known  as  the  Colorado 
Desert. 
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There  is  a  difference  of  about  twenty 
degrees  in  the  average  temperature  of 
Cuyamaca,  San  Diego  and  Volcano.  In 
other  words,  Cuyamaca  stands  at  the  low- 
est, and  Volcano  at  the  highest,  while  San 
Diego  occupies  the  center  of  the  group. 
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In  the  maximum  temperature  chart  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  line  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  degrees  long  at  Vol- 
cano, eighty-eight  degrees  at  Cuyamaca, 
and  eighty-one  degrees  at   San  Diego. 
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The  minimum  chart  shows  the  high- 
est, or  longest,  line  at  San  Diego,  thirty- 
six  degrees;  the  shortest,  nine  degrees,  at 
Cuyamaca,  and  twenty-eight  degrees  at 
Volcano.  Volcano  thus  has  over  one  hun- 
dred degrees  between  the  highest  tempera- 
ture in  summer  and  the  lowest  in  winter. 

The  effect  of  a  mountain  range  located 
at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  westerly 
wind  is  startlingly  shown  in  the  rainfall 
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chart.  Cuyamaca  has  a  line  of  rainfall 
equaling  forty-three  inches,  San  Diego 
twelve  inches,  and  Volcano  less  than  one 
inch.  The  winds  are  practically  dry  after 
they  leave  the  Cuyamaca  range. 
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CHOICE  OF  CLIMATES  WITHIN  FIFTY  MILES. 

A  consideration  of  these  four  charts 
shows  that  a  person  may  find  any  kind  of 
climate  in  this  country.  As  regards  ele- 
vation or  depression  from  sea-level,  there 
is  a  choice  between  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  below  sea-level,  at  Volcano; 
sea-level  at  San  Diego,  and  up  to  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea-level  at  Cuyamaca.  As 
regards  average  temperature  conditions, 
there  is  a  choice  between  forty-seven  de- 
grees at  Cuyamaca,  sixty  degrees  at  San 
Diego,  or  seventy-seven  degrees  at  Vol- 
cano. If  one  wishes  an  extremely  high 
temperature  he  may  have  it  at  Volcano, 
located  as  it  is  in  probably  the  warmest 
desert  on  earth.  If  cool  weather,  as  re- 
gards absence  of  extremes  of  high  tem- 
perature is  desired,  San  Diego  offers  a 
locality  unparalleled.  If  freezing  weather 
is  wanted,  it  may  be  had  at  Cuyamaca, 
which  is  within  a  day's  drive  of  San 
Diego. 

If  the  light  rainfall  of  San  Diego  is 
insufficient,  one  can  travel  twenty-five 
miles  to.  Cuyamaca,  where  the  rain  ex- 
ceeds forty  inches.  If  absence  of  mois- 
ture is  necessary,  he  can  journey  twenty- 
five  miles  farther  east  and  reach  a  locality 


cent  offices  are  used  to  build  up  the  sys- 
tem— not  one  ounce  of  energy  is  required 
for  defense. 

Dwellers  in  Eastern  cities  well  know 
how  regularly  with  the  change  of  sea- 
sons— spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  win- 
ter— came  their  dreaded  and  fatal  epidem- 
ic of  diseases.  The  epidemics  of  diph- 
theria, croup,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc., 
would  spread  over  entire  cities  and  carry 
away  by  death  many  of  the  children  in  a 
few  weeks'  time.  Many  of  the  little  ones 
suffered  from  those  summer  complaints 
and  from  prostration  caused  by  the  ex- 
treme heat;  mothers  lived  in  fear  and 
dread  of  the  teething  period  of  their  lit- 
tle ones  in  those  alternately  hot  and  cold 
countries. 

To  a  medical  climatological  student  the 
mortality  tables  prepared  by  the  city 
health  officer  show  interesting  figures. 
Contagious  and  infectious  diseases  rarely 
originate  or  propagate  under  our  climatic 
conditions.  Occasionally  a  doubtful 
sporadic  case  of  some  form  of  these  dis- 
eases is  met  with,  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ated here,  and  sometimes  a  true  and  well- 
defined  isolated  case  of  these  diseases, 
which    are    imported    from    other    places. 


Total  Oeiiths   Among:  Cliildren   nn<I    Voiiue  Teoiile  Cninpilrd   from   City   lleattb 
Department's   mortality   nei-orrtw,   San    Dle;;o,  Cal.,   Yenr   lOO:*. 
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The  small  number  of  deaths  among:   children  of  school  age  is   strikingly  shown   in  this  table. 


where  the  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  one 
inch.  It  is  a  fact  easily  substantiated  by 
a  little  study  of  these  tables  that  no  mat- 
ter what  the  climate  desired,  it  can  be 
found  within  fifty  miles  of  the  City  of 
San  Diego. 

SAN  DIEGO  A  PERFECT  CLIMATE   FOR  CHIL- 
DREN. 

Nature  requires  very  little  to  carry  on 
life  in  this  locality;  the  climate  is  always 
an  ally,  not  an  enemy.     All  her  munifi- 


These  usually  run  a  mild  course  and  ter- 
minate favorably  without  spreading,  but 
with  us,  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
eases do  not  appear  epidemically.  This  is 
entirely  due  to  our  almost  perpetual  sun- 
shine and  daily  changing  winds,  which 
destroy  disease  germ  life  and  prevent  their 
propagation. 

The  climates  of  San  Diego  County  are 
so  diversified  in  all  characteristics  that 
the  therapeutic  effect  desired  for  the  out- 
door treatment   of   all   forms  of   disease 
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can  be  found  in  some  portion  of  the  coun- 
ty. Patients  requiring  altitude  with 
easy  access  to  sea-level;  dry,  warm  air; 
slight  variation  in  temperature  between 
day  and  night,  and  above  all  these  widely 
divergent  conditions,  unlimited  and  con- 
stant sunshine,  may  find  here  the  very 
acme  of  a  long-looked-for  natural  sani- 
tarium. 

When  General  A.  W.  Greeley,  chief  sig- 
nal officer  of  the  army,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  United  States  weather  service  he  con- 
tributed to  Scribner's  Magazine  an  elabor- 
ate article  on  the  climates  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  the  following  is  quot- 
ed :  "The  American  public  is  familiar  on 
all  sides  with  elaborate  and  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  weather  at  a  thousand  and 
one  resorts.  If  we  may  believe  all  we  read 
in   such   reports,   the  temperature  never 


reaches  the  eighties,  the  sky  is  flecked  with 
just  enough  of  cloud  to  perfect  the  land- 
scape, the  breezes  are  always  balmy,  and 
the  nights  ever  cool. 

"There  is  possibly  one  place  in  the 
United  States  where  such  conditions  ob- 
tain—a bit  of  country  about  forty  miles 
square  at  the  extreme  southwestern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  which  San 
Diego,  California,  is  situated." 

This  was  an  official  statement  based 
upon  the  record  made  by  accurate  instru- 
ments and  personal  observation.  It  has 
been  corroborated  by  the  experience  of 
every  person  who  has  sojourned  in  San 
Diego  long  enough  to  realize  the  truth. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Riviera,  where  the  climate  is 
nearer  perfect  every  month  of  every  year 
than  that  of  the  San  Diego  Bay  region. 


state   Normal    School,    University   Heights,    San    Biego,    California, 

UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS,  SAN  DIEGO 


HERE  can  be  no  great- 
er evidence  of  the  sub- 
stantial growth  of  a 
city  than  that  mani- 
fested by  home  build- 
ing activity.  A  com- 
munity of  homes  is 
necessarily  a  happy  and 
lav-abiding  community,  and  no  place  in 
tht  world  is  more  conducive  to  home  build- 
ing than  beautiful  San  Diego.     Between 


six  and  seven  hundred  new  homes  were 
built  in  the  Harbor  City  during  1905,  and 
the  greater  proportion  of  them  were  built 
in  the  section  known  as  University 
Heights.  This  residence  portion  extends 
from  the  north  of  the  fourteen-hundred- 
acre  City  Park  to  the  south  edge  of  the 
Mission  valley,  thence  east  and  west,  with 
the  Mission  Cliff  for  its  northern  boun- 
dary, from  which  a  charming  view  of  the 
valley  is  obtained.  Beyond  the  valley  lie 
the  hills,  and  beyond  the  hills  the  moun- 
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Views  at  Mission  Cliff  Park,  University  Heights. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Ralston  Realty  Co. 


tains,  stretching  away  in  a  bewildering 
haze  of  color, — composing  a  picture  that 
never  loses  its  charm, — while  south  and 
west  the  blue  Pacific  glistens  in  the  sun. 

The  San  Diego  Electric  Eailway  Com- 
pany has  made  a  beautiful  park  at  the 
present  terminus  of  their  line,  and  its  ter- 
raced walks  and  arbors  look  down  on  the 
farms  and  market  gardens  in  the  valley 
beneath,  from  which  San  Diego  daily  re- 
ceives its  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

University  Heights  is  about  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  the  business  center, 
and  surrounds  the  State  Normal  School 
with  its  seventeen-acre  campus.  This 
building  is  one  of  striking  classical  beau- 
ty; it  is  modeled  after  the  Art  Building 
at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  and  is  a 
piece  of  architecture  that  is  a  credit  to 
the   Pacific   Coast.     Two   years   ago  the 


houses  on  University  Heights  could  be 
counted  on  one's  fingers.  Students  of  the 
Normal  School  pursued  their  studies  with- 
in the  limited  confines  of  a  partially  con- 
structed building.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try was  covered  with  sage  brush  and  scrub 
oak;  today  several  hundred  homes  are  in 
evidence;  many  miles  of  graded  streets, 
with  two  telephone  systems,  sewer,  water, 
electric  lights,  and  other  conveniences 
that  modern  residence  sections  require. 

The  Park  Boulevard,  running  from  the 
business  portion  through  the  park  and  on 
through  the  Heights  to  the  Normal  School, 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  an  "oiled" 
street  in  California;  it  is  daily  traversed 
by  numerous  automobiles  and  pleasure  ve- 
hicles. Plans  are  under  way  for  the  plant- 
ing of  shade  trees  and  bushes  that  will, 
in  the  course  of  time,  make  this  drive* 
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Kindergarten  on  University  Heights. 

By  conrtesy  of  the   Ralston   Realty  Co. 

way  the  rival  of  any  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent.  With  advantages  such  as 
these  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  growth  of 
this  section  should  be  rapid,  and  the  end 
of  this  year  will  easily  find  the  present 
number  of  houses  doubled. 

The  home  of  the  Country  Club  is  locat- 
ed on  University  Heights,  adjoining  the 
park,  and  its  golf  links  in  the  park  prove 
a  source  of  delight  to  visiting  Eastern 
players. 

The  steady  influx  of  homeseekers  into 
San  Diego  is  making  a  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  population,  and  the  desire  for 
"elbow  room"  is  resulting  in  a  general 
spreading  out  of  the  residence  sections. 
Recently  a  syndicate  was  formed  to  buy 
up  and  improve  a  large  tract  adjoining 
University  Heights  on  the  east,  known  as 
Normal  Heights,  and  at  the  present  time 
surveyors  and  grading  outfits  are  rushing 
the  work  of  laying  out  streets  and  building 
automobile  speedways,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  very  little  time  when  this  new 
addition  will  become  a  highly  developed 
semi-suburban  section,  yet  only  five  miles 


from  the  heart  of  the  business  center. 

Work  on  the  extension  of  electric  trol- 
ley through  Normal  Heights  is  now  in 
hand,  and  in  a  few  months  rapid  transit 
will  shorten  the  distance  for  business  men 
or  pleasure  seekers,  between  the  home  and 
"down  town." 

A  back  yard  in  San  Diego  seems  like 
a  paradise  to  the  Eastern  man.  Here,  in 
the  smallest  cottage  garden,  roses  and 
orange  blossoms  charge  the  air  with  rich 
perfume,  and  one  can  veritably  sit  under 
his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  irrespective  of 


Even  the  schoolhouse  is  prepossessing  on  University 
Heights. 
By  courtesy  of  the   Ralston   Realty  Co. 

the  size  of  his  bank  account,  because 
bountiful  Nature  smiles  equally  and  gen- 
erously on  all;  it  is  only  a  question  of  ap- 
propriating her  munificent  gifts. 


CITY  HEIGHTS  AND  FAIRMOUNT 
HOME  ACRES,"  SAN  DIEGO 


AM  standing  on  a  broad 
piazza,  which  extends 
along  the  front  of  an 
attractive  suburban 
home.  Around  this 
house  are  paths  bor- 
dered with  rose  bushes 
laden  with  their  fra- 
grant flowers.  Rows  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees  are  in  the  grounds,  and  the  branches 


are  bending  softly  towards  the  earth  un- 
der the  burden  of  the  big,  round,  gleam- 
ing fruit.  All  tlie  beauty  of  this  place 
is  the  work  of  only  two  short  years. 

As  my  eyes  leave  the  home  spot  and 
travel  beyond,  they  rest  upon  a  scene  of 
incomparable  charm.  Vigorous  orchards 
extend  in  front  of  me  for  some  distance, 
and  then  melt  into  the  brown  landscape 
of  a  level  plain.    As  this  is  seen  and  passed 
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over,  the  shining  bay  of  San  Diego  comes 
into  view,  Coronado  with  its  immense  and 
famous  hostelry  looms  up,  and  finally  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  and  the  mystical 
Coronado  and  Corpus  Christi  Islands.  The 
scene  here  is  closed  by  the  curtain  of  the 
blue  southern  sky. 

This  scene  is  forever  printed  in  my 
memory,  and  I  turn  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  piazza  for  the  view  there.  It  is  the 
mountains.  The  mountains  more  to  the 
south  are  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  the 
mountains  to  the  east  are  in  the  central 
portion  of  San  Diego  County,  and  to  the 
north,  peeking  over  the  lesser  hills,  is  the 
snow-capped  summit  of  Mount  San  Ber- 
nardino, some  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  away.  To  the  west  lies  pic- 
turesque Point  Loma. 

And  this  "home  acre,"  from  which 
this  glorious  picture  can  be  seen  any  day, 
is  in  that  section  of  the  City  of  the  Silver 
Gate  which  is  called  City  Heights.  It  is 
the  highest  point  in  San  Diego.  To  those 
who  are  building  homes  here  it  is  the 
prettiest,  most  delectable  point. 

The  aim  of  the  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  City  Heights  is  to  make  it  the 
Pasadena  of  San  Diego.    In  making  such 


a  declaration  they  show  that  their  aim  is 
high,  but  not  too  high. 

On  a  brisk,  sunny  morning  a  few  days 
ago  the  writer  was  taken  over  this  part 
of  San  Diego  in  one  of  those  machines 
that  make  one  feel  as  if  he  was  sailing 
through  the  air,  to-wit:  the  automobile. 
He  visited  every  part  of  City  Heights.  To 
use  a  trite  but  none  the  less  a  very  sat- 
isfying term,  "each  seemed  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  other."  The  tract  consists 
of  some  two  thousand  acres.  A  very  large 
part  of  this  is  level,  fertile  ground.  The 
road  constituting  the  northern  boundary 
is  called  El  Cajon  Avenue.  This  is  be- 
cause it  extends  out  to  El  Cajon  valley — 
a  valley  which  is  considered  by  its  inhabi- 
tants as  a  paradise  on  earth,  and  where 
there  are  great  vineyards  and  many  pros- 
nerous  farms.  An  eighty-foot  boulevard 
now  being  constructed  leads  through  the 
ti'act  from  El  Cajon  Avenue  in  a  direction 
due  south  for  about  two  miles.  Then  the 
drive  reaches  B  Street,  which  is  a  thor- 
oughfare leading  to  the  business  section 
of  the  city,  through  a  pretty  residential 
district. 

The  auto  sang  its  song  of  speed  and 
romped  along  the  roads  until  we  had  seen 


El    Cajon    Avenue,    rairmount    "Homeacrea." 

By   courtesy   of    the   Columbian    Realty    Co. 
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The    Quatermass    Residence,    Fairmount    "Homeacres." 

By   courtesy   of    the   Columbian    Realty   Co. 


everything  there  was  to  be  seen,  and  fin- 
ally we  returned  to  the  great,  dignified 
State  Normal  School,  which  lies  near  the 
western  line  of  the  tract.  We  had  seen 
one  of  the  prettiest  residential  sections  in 
the  beautiful  "Silver  Gate"  city.  We  had 
listened  to  the  meadow  lark,  in  whose 
chant  is  caroled  all  the  melody  of  earth 
and  sky.  We  were  "in  tune  with  the  uni- 
verse," and  were  content. 

Now,  here  is  a  fact  concerning  this  ter- 
ritory which  is  very  important  and  very 
interesting.  City  Heights  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  healthful  district  in  the  City  of 
San  Diego.  The  elevation  is  higher  and 
there  is  a  broad  sweep  of  level  territory. 
Consequently  the  atmosphere  is  dryer, 
purer,  better  in  every  way.  And  that  is 
saying  a  very  great  deal  when  the  well- 
nigh  perfect  climate  possessed  by  all  parts 
of  San  Diego  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Nevertheless  it  is  true.  If  you  are  in- 
clined to  be  sceptical,  just  spend  twenty- 
four  hours  at  one  of  the  delightful  homes 
in  City  Heights  or  the  Fairmount  "Home 
Acres"  tract. 


I  have  tried  to  give  a  little  idea  of  the 
poetry  and  beauty,  and  now  I  will  relate 
what  was  told  me  about  the  plans  for  the 
development  of  this  part  of  the  city.  At 
present  the  system  of  the  San  Diego  Elec- 
tric Railway  Company  extends  from  the 
business  heart  to  University  Heights.  Con- 
struction of  a  street  railway  to  extend 
along  University  Avenue  out  to  and 
through  City  Heights  is  to  begin  immedi- 
ately. This  line  will  be  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  existing  traction  system, 
and  will  unite  these  residential  tracts  with 
all  parts  of  the  city.  From  the  most 
easterly  part  of  the  Heights  to  the  busi- 
ness center  the  run  will  be  made  in  twen- 
ty-five minutes. 

Fine,  broad  streets  are  being  graded, 
attractive  shade  trees  will  be  planted,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  development  of  as 
fine  a  home  section  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  smiling  Southland. 

The  Pasadena  of  San  Diego — that  is 
the  destiny  of  City  Heights  and  Fair- 
mount  "Home  Acres." 
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Entrance   to  one  ot   the  beautiful  homes   at  Pacific  Beach. 

By   courtesy   of   Folsom   Bros.   Co.,    San    Diego,    California. 

PACIFIC  BEACH 

A   Section   ot   San  Diego   Unique   in   Beauty   and  Development 


KESIDENCE  section  in 
the  environs  of  any  pros- 
perous city  is  recognized 
by  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  its  growth,  its 
citizens,  and  the  feeling 
held  toward  it  by  the 
residents  of  the  city 
proper.  Certain  sections  naturally  draw 
to  themselves  an  undesirable  and  non- 
progressive class  of  residents,  while  other 
portions,  quite  the  reverse,  induce  a  class 
of  inhabitants  who  stand  for  progress  and 
advancement  at  almost  any  cost.  Such 
a  section  is  always  looked  upon  in  high 
favor  by  the  better  class  of  citizens. 

Pacific  Beach,  San  Diego,  California,  is 
fortunate  in  being  a  section  of  the  latter 
kind,  and  one  demanding  residents  who 
are  a  unit  on  everything  that  tends  to 
make  their  home  locality  more  attractive 


by  improvements  of  a  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial character,  and  who  study  condi- 
tions elsewhere  that  they  may  apply  and 
use  the  best  facilities  to  revolutionize 
their  favorite  home  location.  Pacific 
Beach  occupies  a  position  in  the  City  of 
San  Diego  that  is  unique,  and  by  reason 
of  its  location,  its  surroundings  and  soil, 
it  readily  yields  to  the  slightest  touch  of 
development.  It  can  be  easily  understood, 
therefore,  that  by  continual  and  persistent 
effort,  such  as  has  been  manifest  in  the 
past,  this  suburb  will  shortly  present  the 
most  attractive  appearance  of  any  fash- 
ionable residence  section  on  the  Western 
Coast. 

Beautiful  Mission  Bay  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  Pacific  Beach.  The 
Pacific,  with  its  splendid  ocean  strand, 
lies  to  the  west,  while  the  mountains  and 
foothills  outline  the  north  and  east.  Stand- 
ing anywhere  on  this  property,  a  series 
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of  marine  and  landscape  views  such  as 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere  greets  the  eye 
in  every  direction — a  natural  panorama 
of  exceptional  and  inspiring  grandeur. 
The  distance  from  the  city  center  is  but 
twenty-five  minutes  over  the  Pacific  Beach 
and  La  Jolla  motor  line,  which  skirts 
the  shores  of  San  Diego  harbor  and  Mis- 
sion Bay.  This  line,  however,  is  soon  to 
be  replaced  by  an  electric  system,  giving 
frequent  and  quick  service.  The  scenic 
beauties  of  the  trip  are  many  and  varied, 
and  place  one  in  a  state  of  mind  to  en- 
jov  the  greater  pleasure  of  a  drive  over 
the  suburb. 

BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

The  class  of  building  in  progress  at 
the  beach  is  strictly  in  keeping  with  the 
standard  set  at  the  opening  of  the  suburb, 
and  also  with  the  class  of  residents  who 
will  make  their  homes  there.  A  number 
of  beautiful  and  costly  residences  have 
been  erected  during  the  past  year,  and 
many  more  are  now  being  contemplated. 
Several  new  store  buildings  have  also 
been  erected  and  occupied,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent club  house  completed.    There  is  now 


a  movement  on  foot  to  construct,  at  an 
early  date,  another  fine  club  house  on 
Mission  Bay,  for  the  use  of  the  people  of 
Pacific  Beach. 

The  street  work  completed  in  the  past 
year  is  another  improvement  which  marks 
the  outlay  of  much  money,  and  shows  the 
enterprise  of  those  who  have  the  welfare 
of  the  suburb  at  heart.  Many  miles  of 
grading  have  interwoven  the  surface  of 
the  property  with  well  constructed  streets 
and  boulevards,  adding  greatly  to  property 
values  and  the  great  beauty  of  the  place. 

OCEAN  STRAND. 

One  of  the  endowments  to  Pacific  Beach 
which  sets  it  aside  from  every  other  resort 
on  the  Western  Slope  is  the  magnificent 
ocean  strand.  This  sea  beach  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  finest  on  the  Coast, 
and  an  automobile  and  carriage  speed- 
way without  a  parallel, — a  highway  made 
by  Nature,  four  miles  in  length,  hard 
and  firm  as  adamant,  making  it  possible 
for  twenty  or  more  vehicles  to  go  abreast 
at  one  time. 
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Hotel   Balboa,    Faoific    Beach,    San   Diego,    California. 

By  courtesy  of  Folsom   Bros.   Co..   San   Diego.   California. 
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Tennis  courts  and  croquet  grounds  of  Hotel  Balboa,  Pacific  Beach,  San  Diego,  California. 

By   courtesy  of   Folsom   Bros.   Co.,    San   Diego,   California. 


HOTEL  BALBOA. 

A  splendid  and  artistic  feature  of  the 
beacli  is  Hotel  Balboa.  This  building  oc- 
cupies twenty  acres  in  the  center  of  the 
suburb.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
with  an  altitude  of  over  100  feet  above  sea 
level,  giving  a  magnificent  view  of  every 
aspect  of  scenery  that  this  favored  spot 
affords.  The  grounds  of  the  hotel  are  now 
in  process  of  being  adorned  and  beautified 
by  flower  gardens,  walks,  and  drives,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  one  of  the  most 
capable  landscape  gardeners  in  the  west. 

Pacific  Beach  is  modern  in  every  way. 
City  water  supplies  its  residents;  the 
Automatic  and  Sunset  telephone  systems 
have  both  local  and  long  distance  connec- 
tions. It  has  good  schools,  and  churches 
of  two  denominations,  well  housed  and 
in     flourishing     condition.       There     are 


several  local  organizations,  both  literary 
and  social,  which  are  successful  in  their 
object  of  keeping  the  residents  abreast  of 
the  times  in  all  forms  of  advancement. 
In  short.  Pacific  Beach,  from  its  out- 
set, foretold  what  the  future  would  be, 
and  as  the  months  go  by  it  naturally  un- 
folds to  those  who  have  been  watching 
its  splendid  progress.  That  it  is  a  supe- 
rior home  location  no  one  who  has  seen 
the  property  can  deny,  and  we  hesitate  to 
prophesy  what  the  result  will  be  when  all 
the  extensive  development  work  now 
planned  and  in  progress  is  fully  consum- 
mated. It  is  a  God-given  privilege  to 
live  in  the  "land  of  sunshine,"  under  the 
most  ordinary  conditions,  but  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  beauty  and  splendor  of 
mountains,  hills,  bay  and  ocean,  as  found 
at  Pacific  Beach,  the  combination  is  suffi- 
cient to  entice  the  "Kings  of  Earth." 


Nature's    Speedway,    Pacific   Beach,    San   Diego,    California. 

By  courtesy  of  Folsom   Bros.   Co.,   San   Diego,   California. 


THE  COMING  CITY  OF  CANADA 

By  W.  E.  Flumerfelt 


ANCOUVEE,  British 
Columbia,  the  Gateway 
of  the  Orient  and  the 
terminus  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  is 
the  most  thriving  city  in 
Western  Canada.  The 
city  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by 
two  small  branches  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia, 
and  is  built  on  land  rising  to  an  altitude 
of  about  two  hundred  feet,  with  a  descent 
on  either  side  to  the  sea.  The  upper  or 
northern  portion  of  these  two  arms  of  the 
gulf  is  named  Burrard  Inlet  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  peaceful 
harbors  in  the  world,  and,  by  natural  se- 
lection, constitutes  the  port  for  Van- 
couver's shipping. 

"Along  the  northern  shore,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see,  are  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, whose  shaggy  sides,  varying  in  hue 
with  every  hour,  slope  towards  the  blue 
waters  of  the  inlet,  broad  and  placid; 
craft  of  all  kinds  crowd  about  the  docks; 
to  the  west,  the  green  of  Stanley  Park,  and 
more  blue,  shimmering  water,  far  stretch- 


ing, with  perhaps  a  great  liner  bound  for 
the  Far  East  on  the  South  Seas  fading 
on  the  horizon;  to  the  south,  the  city  it- 
self rising  fair  and  prosperous;  a  mist 
upon  the  mountains,  hanging  like  a  cur- 
tain of  silvery  gauze;  blue  sky,  and  a 
flood  of  brilliant  sunshine;  in  the  air  an 
exhilirating  sense  of  distance  and  free- 
dom." 

The  city  is  nineteen  years  old,  and  there 
is  no  city  in  the  Dominion  that  has  leaped 
forward  with  such  strides.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  place  commends  itself  to 
every  tourist  and  visitor^  and  its  solid 
character  is  much  superior  to  the  majority 
of  cities  on  the  American  side.  All  the 
manufacturing  establishments,  saw  mills 
and  salmon  canneries,  etc.,  are  well  built, 
substantial-looking  structures.  If  we 
reckon  the  age  of  the  city  by  decades,  in 
1881  it  did  not  exist;  in  1891  its  popula- 
tion was  13,709,  in  1901  it  had  36,133  and 
today  it  is  nearing  the  50,000  mark. 

The  six  thousand  feet  of  docks  give  ac- 
commodation to  an  ever-increasing  fleet. 
Here  you  will  find  the  "Floating  Palaces" 
which  ply  between  Vancouver  and  China, 
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Watching^  the  sports  at  Eng^lish  Bay,   Vancouver,   B.   C. 
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Granville   Street,    Vancouver,    B.    C,      Headquarters    of    Tourist    Association    in    foregrround. 


Empire    Building*,    Vancouver,    B.    C,    owned    by    Julius    A.    Brown,    of    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 
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and  the  steamers  of  the  "All  Bed"  line 
which  have  Australia  as  their  trans- 
oceanic destination;  the  larger  coast 
steamers  engaged  in  the  Klondike  and 
Alaska  traffic ;  the  Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany's boats  plying  up  the  coast,  making 
Vancouver  their  headquarters;  also  the 
magnificent  palatial  steamer  the  "Princess 
Victoria,"  which  plies  between  Vancouver, 
Victoria  and  Seattle.  Millions  worth  of 
silk  and  Oriental  merchandise  are  landed 
here  every  month  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  a  few  years  the  Pacific  commerce  will 
rival  that  of  the  Atlantic.  The  eyes  of 
the  world  are  now  centered  on  the  Pacific. 
The  vast  trade  to  be  done  with  Japan  and 
China  will  soon  assume  gigantic  propor- 
tions. 

In  the  City  of  Vancouver  the  enter- 
prises of  the  Province  have  their  rise,  and 
the  substantial  business  blocks,  the  well- 
paved  streets,  the  excellent  system  of  elec- 
tric lighting  and  the  street  railways  and 
the  uncommonly  good  water  supply  are  al- 
ways favorably  commented  upon  by  visit- 
ors, while  the  comfortable  hotels,  the  well- 
appointed  theatres  and  shops,  the  general 
air  of  solidity  and  progress,  fill  with  won- 
der travelers  who  have  novel-manufactured 
ideas  about  "these  far-western  towns." 

Vancouver  is  a  commercial  city.  The 
chief  industries  of  the  place  are  timber, 
fishing,  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale 
and  an  ever-growing  wholesale  trade  deal- 
ing in  nearly  all  classes  of  merchandise. 


Vancourer  is  properly  called 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  is,  of  course,  the  lumbering 
industry.  In  a  country  where  nature  deals 
so  largely  in  superlatives,  one  is  led  to  ex- 
pect something  very  big  indeed  from  the 
British  Columbia  forests,  and  in  this  ex- 
pectation there  is  no  disappointment.  The 
average  height  of  the  trees  ranges  from 
150  to  170  feet,  and  in  diameter  from  five 
to  seven  feet.  As  for  the  really  large 
trees — what  are  known  as  "British  Co- 
lumbia toothpicks" — if  one  were  to  give  a 
faithful  account  of  their  proportions  it 
would  be  considered  a  gross  exaggeration, 
and  therefore  it  is  better  to  leave  them  to 
the  personal  observation  of  the  tourist. 
Comparing  British  Columbia  timber  with 
that  of  Eastern  Canada,  particularly  On- 
tario, forest  land  that  carries  20,000  feet 
to  the  acre  is  considered  a  good  average 
yield  in  the  latter  region  while  in  British 
Columbia  a  fair  average  yield  is  from 
50,000  to  100,000  feet  per  acre.  A  lum- 
ber camp  is  a  very  interesting  sight,  and 
a  visit  to  a  typical  coast  mill  no  less  so. 
The  Hastings  mill  on  the  harbor  front  of 
Vancouver  furnishes  a  very  good  example 
of  one  of  these.  Here  one  may  see  the 
great  logs,  that  have  been  floated  down  in 
the  "boom"  from  the  camps,  converted 
into  marketable  lumber  and  loaded  on  the 
fleet  of  sailing  vessels  that  await  their  car- 
goes, bound  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
Australia,  China,  Japan,  India  and  South 
American  ports. 
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"The    Liverpool    of    the    Pacific." 

Last  year  the  total  pack  of  salmon  at 
the  Fraser  Eiver  canneries  alone  was  800,- 
000  cases.  Exports  to  the  United  States 
from  Vancouver  Consular  District  during 
the  year  just  ended  amounted  to  $1,933,- 
113.34,  as  shown  by  figures  compiled  in 
the  office  of  Colonel  Dudley,  American 
Consul. 

Building  permits  for  the  City  of  Van- 
couver for  twelve  months  now  ending  will 
amount  to  $2,700,000. 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from 
the  pen  of  W.  E.  Curtis,  of  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald : 

"Vancouver  is  properly  called  'the  Liv- 
erpool of  the  Pacific'  It  is  a  solid,  well- 
built  town,  nothing  shabby  about  it.  The 
streets  are  well  paved,  and  well  kept,  ev- 
erything seems  to  wear  an  appearance  of 
prosperity  and  permanence.  Nothing  is 
out  of  repair.  There  are  no  empty  store- 
rooms or  vacant  houses,  and  wherever  you 
go,  buildings  for  business  and  residence 
purposes  are  under  construction.  Stanley 
Park  has  nine  miles  of  roadways  and 
twenty-two  miles  of  foot-paths  which 
have  been  cut  through  the  forest,  with 
here  and  there  benches  upon  which  pedes- 
trians may  rest.  The  roads  are  in  per- 
fect condition.  I  wish  the  California 
commissioners  of  the  Yosemite  Valley 
could  see  them.  T  do  not  know  of  a  more 
lovely  drive ;  in  all  my  travels  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  unique  or  attractive  park  than 
this." 

Vancouver  is  essentially  a  tourist  city. 


Thousands  visited  us  during  1905  and  the 
northern  travel  is  only  commencing.  The 
Canadian  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  Railways  converge  here, 
together  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Company's  boats,  all  bringing  in  their 
share  of  tourists  to  the  north.  A  trip 
through  the  Canadian  Rockies  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  indescribabl;^ 
grand,  and  surpasses  expectations.  Edward 
Whymper,  the  most  famous  Swiss  moun- 
tain-climber, says :  "These  vast  ranges 
are  appalling  in  their  immensity  and  gran- 
deur, for  here  are  fifty  Switzerlands  rolled 
into  one." 

The  trip  to  Alaska  is  one  of  the  mo.st 
pleasurable,  perhaps,  for  the  busy  man  ■ 
who  needs  a  rest  "from  the  haunts  of 
men."  Let  him  take  the  Alaska  trip  via 
Vancouver.  Splendid  steamers  have  rout- 
ings from  this  point,  and  also  from  Ameri- 
can coast  cities. 

The  tourist  pony  trail  up  Grouse  Moun- 
tain can  be  taken  in  a  day  without  fatigue. 
Fancy  looking  down  into  the  streets  of 
Vancouver  from  the  ranges  over  one  mile 
high  from  tide  water.  It  is  safe  to  predict 
that  a  grander  panoramic  view  was  never 
witnessed. 

During  the  summer,  thousands  of  peo- 
ple take  advantage  of  English  Bay  bathing 
beach,  just  ten  minutes'  ride  on  the  car 
from  the  center  of  the  city.  "Here  are  to 
be  found,  in  full  swing,  all  the  pleasures 
of  a  seaside  resort,  and  one  may  with 
equal  enjoyment  bathe  or  swim,  or  fish, 
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A    residence    street    in    Vancouver,    B.    C. 


or  go  for  a  sail,  or  paddle  a  canoe,  or  mere- 
ly bask  on  the  sands,  content  to  watch  the 
amusement  of  the  crowd  of  happy  children 
and  grown-ups.  And  when  day  wanes  and 
the  sun  drops  over  the  edge  of  the  bay, 
sending  a  shaft  of  gold  across  the  waters, 
and  sky  and  mountains  take  on  gorgeous 
tints,  one  can  understand  a  tourist  saying, 
'The  sunsets  are  worth  crossing  continents 
to  see.'  During  the  evenings  the  band 
plays  in  a  pavilion  overlooking  the  bay, 
and  this  is  a  very  attractive  feature 
throughout  the  season. 

"As  everyone  knows,  British  Columbia  is 
very  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  sportsman, 
and  those  who  have  pursued  the  mountain 
goat  or  bear,  or  listened  for  the  cry  of 
the  cougar  or  mountain  lion  or  stalked 
the  deer  through  the  great  trackless  for- 
.est«,  know  full  well  the  excitement  and 
keen  delight  of  it  all.  Grouse,  duck  and 
pheasant  are  more  than  plentiful  in  dis- 
tricts within  easy  reach  of  the  city.  And 
with  the  rod,  no  less  than  the  gun,  tri- 
umphs may  be  won,  for  British  Columbia  • 
trout  and  salmon  need  no  recommendation 
to  the  angler." 

The  Capilano  Canyon,  across  the  inlet 
from  the  city,  is  worth  going  miles  to  see. 
It  is  a  rugged  and  altogether  magnificent 
piece  of  scenery.  This  year  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Eailway  Company  will 
run  its  line  up  this  canyon.  Burrard  In- 
let being  virtually  landlocked,  no  more 
secure  arm  of  the  sea  could  be  found  in 
which  landsmen  might  go  exploring  in 
an  ordinary  skiff. 

Visitors  dropping  into  the  city  will  have 


no  diificulty  in  engaging  an  easy  rowing 
boat  to  go  for  a  little  cruise  to  Brockton 
Point,  across  the  north  shore,  or,  in  fact, 
anywhere  up  the  Inlet. 

Yachting  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
glorious  sports  of  Vancouver,  for  snug 
harbors  are  everywhere,  and  noints  of 
pleasure  and  interest  are  almost  infinite 
in  number.  The  Vancouver  Yacht  Club 
has  a  large  membership,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  clubs  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  has  already  expended  $100,000 
in  equipping  itself  with  craft. 

The  Vancouver  Tourist  Association  is 
planning  for  great  things  during  the  com- 
ing season.  During  the  past  season  thou- 
sands have  visited  their  rooms,  where  lit- 
erature is  given  free,  and  general  infor- 
mation is  imparted.  Visitors  will  be  well 
looked  after.  The  British  Columbia  Elec- 
tric Railway  Company  will  run  an  "Obser- 
vation" sight-seeing  car,  the  tally-ho  will 
be  in  evidence,  many  fine  excursion  craft 
will  ply  the  waters  of  the  Inlet  and  the 
North  Arm.  Guides  will  direct  the 
sportsman  to  the  best  hunting  and  fish- 
ing grounds  that  can  be  found.  British 
Columbia  taken  as  a  Province,  is  only  in 
its  infancy;  we  need  capital  to  develop 
the  immense  resources  now  at  our  doors. 
The  timber,  fisheries,  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural resources  are  practically  inex- 
haustible. 

This  is  the  capitalist's  country,  this  is 
the  workman's  country,  this  is  the  young 
man's  country,  and  again,  this  is  the  tour- 
ist's and  sportsman's  country  "par  excel- 
lence." 


Washington   State   College   at  Pullman,   Washington. 


OPPORTUNITIES  OF  WHITMAN 
COUNTY,  WASHINGTON 

By  J.  E.  Nessley 


Whitman  county  is 

the  fourth  in  the  state 
in  population,  wealth 
and  political  importance, 
but  it  is  first  in  many 
respects,  not  only  of  the 
counties  of  Washington, 
but  of  the  counties  of 
any  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  The  coun- 
ty is  as  large  as  an  empire,  having  a  larger 
area  than  Ehode  Island  or  Delaware,  and 
its  agricultural  resources  are  unequaled 
by  any  like  section  in  the  West.  The 
county  produces  more  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
hogs,  fruit  and  livestock  than  any  county 
in  the  state,  and  its  wealth,  per  capita,  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  county  of 
Washington.  The  county  lies  just  south 
of  Spokane  County,  and  extends  to  the 
Snake  River  on  the  south.  Spokane  Coun- 
ty is  the  northern  boundary,  while  its 
eastern  border  is  the  state  line  between 
Washington  and  Idaho.  The  Snake  River 
forms  its  southern  boundary,  and  the 
Palouse  River  bounds  it  on  the  west.  Its 
total  length  from  north  to  south,  on  the 
state  line,  is  fifty-six  miles,  and  its  total 
width  on  the  north  line  is  forty-six  miles. 
Nearly  every  acre  of  the  land  is  tillable, 
and   more  than   eight  hundred  thousand 


acres  are  in  cultivation  and  producing 
crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn,  potatoes, 
fruit,  and  other  crops,  the  aggregate  an- 
nual value  of  which  averages  from  six 
million  to  eight  million  dollars. 

The  population  of  the  county  is  thirty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  in  round  num- 
bers. The  census  was  taken  last  March  by 
the  deputy  county  assessors,  and  the  above 
population  was  found  within  the  borders 
of  the  county.  Divide  the  value  of  the 
annual  products  of  the  county  by  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  per  capita  of  wealth  pro- 
duced each  year  is  found  to  be  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  actual  per  capita  of  all  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States.  There  have 
been  years  when  the  farm  products  of 
this  county  have  brought  in  actual  cash 
to  the  producers  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  county. 

Whitman  County's  greatest  source  of 
wealth  is  its  wheat  crop,  which  averages 
from  seven  to  twelve  million  bushels  an- 
nually, and  brings  to  the  farmers  of  the 
county  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per 
bushel.  Oats  and  barley  are  also  impor- 
tant crops,  as  are  hay,  potatoes  and  fruit. 
The  famous  Snake  River  fruit  district  has 
no  superior  and  few  equals  in  the  United 
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States  in  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
fruit  produced  annually,  and  the  fruit 
from  this  section  commands  the  highest 
prices  in  the  markets  of  St.  Paul,  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  even  in  London,  England. 
From  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  car- 
loads of  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  cherries, 
plums,  prunes,  and  small  fruits  are 
shipped  annually  from  the  orchards  of 
Snake  River  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 
These  fruits  are  sent  in  carload  lots,  re- 
frigerator cars  being  used,  to  the  largest 
cities  of  the  East,  and  large  quantities 
of  the  hardier  varieties  are  shipped  across 
the  ocean  to  England,  where  fancy  prices 
are  obtained. 

Livestock  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  products  of  this  great  county,  and  the 
shipments  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  horses 
from  this  county  to  the  markets  of  Seat- 
tle, Tacoma,  Portland  and  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  Northwest  amount  to  several 
million  dollars  annually.  In  former  years 
the  county  was  devoted  largely  to  stock 
raising,  the  vast  ranges  being  considered 
fit  for  grazing  purposes  only,  but  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  these  ranges  have 
been  cultivated  and  are  now  covered  with 
fine  farms,  which  are  producing  vast 
amounts  of  wealth  each  year,  in  the  form 
of  crops  of  grain,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
As  a  result  the  stock  industry  has  been 
somewhat  curtailed,  but  as  the  number  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  horses  has  decreased  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
quality,  and  Whitman  County  now  leads 
the  state  in  blooded  cattle,  sheep,  horses 
and  hogs.  The  "cattle  baron"  and  the 
"sheep  king"  have  given  way.to  the  farmer, 
who  has  a  small  herd  of  cattle  or  a  small 
flock  of  sheep,  and  a  few  brood  mares. 
Thus,  while  the  size  of  the  herds  and  flocks 
have  decreased,  the  number  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  business  has  increased,  and 
nearly  every  farmer  is  also  a  stock  raiser 
and  is  making  a  handsome  profit  each 
year  from  his  livestock,  which  thrives  and 
fattens  on  what  would  otherwise  be  wasted 
on  the  grain  farms. 

Whitman  County  is  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  railroads,  and  more  are  being 
built.  The  county  is  crossed  diagonally 
from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  cor- 
ners by  the  main  line  of  the  Oregon  Eail- 
road  &  Navigation  Company's  line  from 
Portland  to  Spokane.  Branches  run  from 
this  through  the  fertile  sections  of  the 
county.    From  the  north  to  the  south  the 


Northern  Pacific's  Palouse  &  Lewiston 
branch  crosses  the  county  and  has  branch 
lines  from  Belmont  to  Farmington,  and 
from  Pu,llman  to  Johnson,  Colton,  Union- 
town  and  Genesee.  The  latter  town  is  in 
Idaho,  just  across  the  line.  The  Washing- 
ton, Idaho  &  Montana  Eailroad  is  being 
built  from  Palouse,  in  Whitman  County, 
eastward,  through  a  heavily-timbered  belt, 
to  connect  with  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  & 
Milwaukee  Eailroad,  which  is  expected  to 
cross  Whitman  County  from  east  to  west. 
The  Spokane  &  Inland  Electric  Eailroad 
is  being  built  from  Spokane  through  the 
very  heart  of  Whitman  County,  and  will 
pass  through  the  towns  of  Eosalia,  Thorn- 
ton, Colfax,  Garfield,  Oakesdale,  Palouse, 
and  Pullman.  Thirty-five  miles  of  this 
road  have  been  completed,  and  the  entire 
line  is  to  be  in  operation  by  January  1, 
1907.  Whitman  County  will  then  have 
the  best  railroad  facilities  of  any  county  in 
the  state. 

The  county  is  also  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  telephone  lines  which  are  liber- 
ally patronized  by  the  farmers.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  lines  were  built  and  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  farmers.  Nearly 
every  farm  house  is  connected  with  the 
neighboring  towns  and  with  other  farm 
houses  by  the  telephone  system.  Rural 
free  delivery  routes  cover  the  county,  and 
nearly  all  the  farmers  receive  their  mail 
daily.  Many  of  them  take  daily  news- 
papers and  keep  well  posted  on  current 
events.  They  have  fine  homes,  with  good 
barns,  and  on  nearly  every  farm  is  an 
orchard,  bearing  all  varieties  of  fruit  in 
abundance.  There  are  few  agricultural 
districts  in  the  West  where  the  farmers 
are  so  well  fixed  or  enjoy  so  many  luxuries 
as  those  of  Whitman  County. 

Colfax,  the  county  seat,  is  the  oldest 
town  in  the  county,  and  also  the  wealthiest. 
It  is  a  fine  business  point,  and  has  some 
of  the  best  stores  in  Eastern  Washington. 
The  town  is  located  in  a  deep  canyon, 
with  roads  leading  from  the  farming  sec- 
tions surrounding  it,  to  the  town,  thus  giv- 
ing the  farmers  a  "down-hill  pull"  to  mar- 
ket their  products.  The  town  is  solidly 
built  of  brick  and  stone  blocks,  and  its 
main  business  street  is  macadamized.  It 
has  a  fine  water  system,  with  an  abundance 
of  pure  spring  water,  piped  from  a  spring 
near  Elberton,  a  distance  of  fourteen 
miles.  This  system  cost  the  city  fifty-five 
thousand  dollars,  and  bonds  were  issued 
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for  the  purpose  of  installing  it.  The  bonds 
bear  six  per  cent  interest,  and  every  bond 
was  sold  in  Colfax.  Local  capitalists 
bought  the  entire  issue  and  wanted  more. 
A  magnificent  courthouse  ocupies  a  public 
square  in  the  town,  and  every  section  of 
the  county  pays  tribute  to  Colfax.  There 
is  a  large  sawmill  and  box  factory  located 
here  and  owned  and  operated  by  the  Pot- 
latch  Lumber  Company,  a  branch  of  the 
Weyerhauser  Syndicate.  A  large  flour  mill 
has  a  good  local  and  export  trade.  The 
town  has  four  banks,  the  Colfax  National, 
with  a  capital  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  more  than  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  deposits;  the 
First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of  Whitman 
County,  a  savings  bank  with  more  than 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  deposits 
and  a  capital  stock  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars; and  the  Farmers'  State  Bank,  or- 
ganized October  1,  1905,  with  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  capital,  which  now  has 
about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  on 
deposit.  J.  A.  Perkins  conducts  the  Bank 
of  Colfax,  a  private  banking  institution, 
which  was  the  first  bank  organized  in 
Whitman  County. 

Pullman  is  the  second  city  of  impor- 
tance in  Wliitman  County.  It  is  about 
the  same  size  as  Colfax  (each  town  having 
nearly  three  thousand  inhabitants),  but 
it  is  growing  faster  than  any  town  in  the 
county,  having  more  than  doubled  its  pop- 
ulation in  the  five  years  since  the  federal 
census  was  taken  in  1900,  when  the  town 
had  but  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eight  inhabitants.  Pullman  is  the  site  of 
the  Washington  State  College. 

The  State  College  of  Washington,  an 
illustration  of  which  is  here  given,  is  rap- 
idly coming  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  educational  institutions  of  the  West. 
Under  the  wise  and  vigorous  management 
of  President  Enoch  A.  Bryan,  who  has 
been  at  its  head  for  over  twelve  years,  the 
college  has  come  from  a  very  small  and 
unpromising  beginning  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  front  rank.  It  has  for  the  current 
year  a  total  enrollment  of  almost  a  thou- 
sand students,  representing  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  Minnesota,  and 
British  Columbia.  The  faculty  now  num- 
bers a  total  of  seventy  officers  of  instruc- 
tion and  administration.  Four-year 
courses,  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree, 
are  offered  in  mathematics,  civil  engineer- 
ing,  chemistry,   botany,   zoology,  agricul- 


ture, horticulture,  English,  economics,  his- 
tory, mechanical  engineering,  electrical  en- 
gineering, German,  French,  Spanish,  min- 
ing engineering,  geology,  domestic  econ- 
omy, veterinary  science,  pharmacy.  Sup- 
plementary courses  are  given  in  physics, 
Latin,  education  and  art.  Besides  these, 
schools  of  pharmacy,  veterinary  science, 
business,  dairying,  artisans,  and  the  ele- 
mentary school  are  maintained.  Special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  school  of 
mixsic,  quite  recently  established,  which 
has  rapidly  grown  to  such  proportions  as 
to  demand  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
its  own  special  use. 

The  instruction  offered  by  the  college  is 
eminently  practical.  Students  are  brought 
in  contact  with  the  needs  of  everyday  life. 
The  shop  and  laboratory  methods,  rather 
than  the  text-book  method,  are  pursued. 
The  college  has  come  to  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation of  being  "the  most  practical  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  the  Northwest."  Its 
gymnastic  and  athletic  advantages  are  es- 
pecially good,  and  the  location  is  most 
healthful. 

Pullman  itself  is  fortunately  located 
in  one  of  the  best  sections  of  Wliitman 
County,  with  rich  farming  lands  on  all 
sides,  and  the  town  has  better  railroad 
facilities  than  any  town  in  Whitman 
County,  having  three  lines  of  road  in  op- 
eration, with  two  more  to  be  built  next 
year.  The  town  has  a  fine  flouring  mill,  a 
bottling  works,  two  good  banks,  the  First 
National  and  the  Pullman  State  Bank, 
with  deposits  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars ;  and  has  more  fine  homes 
than  any  town  in  Whitman  County.  Men 
of  wealth,  who  desire  to  give  their  children 
the  best  educational  advantages,  come 
here  from  all  sections  of  the  state,  build 
fine  houses  and  make  their  homes  in  Pull- 
man. It  is  conceded  by  all  that  Pullman 
is  to  be  the  largest  town  in  Whitman 
County. 

Palouse,  the  third  town  in  size,  is  noted 
for  its  lumber.  At  that  point  the  Potlatch 
Lumber  company  has  a  large  sawmill  and 
factory  which  employs  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  men  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  is  now  being  enlarged.  Palouse 
has  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  in- 
habitants, and  is  growing  rapidly.  The 
Washington,  Idaho  &  Montana  Railroad 
is  building  east  from  Palouse,  with  this 
town  as  the  terminal,  and  the  Spokane  & 
Inland  Electric  Line  is  building  into  the 
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town.  There  are  two  fine  flour  mills  in 
Palouse,  one  of  which  is  operated  by 
water  power  and  the  other  by  electricity. 
The  town  has  a  fine  water  system,  elec- 
tric light  system,  and  two  fine,  modern 
brick  school  buildings.  It  has  several  large 
general  stores,  two  state  banks,  with  large 
deposits,  two  good  brick  hotels,  and  many 
fine  homes. 

Tekoa  is  the  fourth  town  in  size  in 
Whitman  County,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred.  Tekoa 
is  a  railroad  town,  and  has  the  machine 
shops,  roundhouse  and  junction  of  the 
Oregon  Eailroad  &  Navigation  Company's 
lines.  The  Wallace  branch,  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  road, 
leaves  the  main  line  here,  and  the  Pleasant 
Valley  branch  leaves  the  main  line  a  few 
miles  from  Tekoa,  but  makes  the  latter 
town  its  junction  point,  and  trains  on 
this  branch  "lay  over"  every  night  at  Te- 
koa. The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
farming  country,  and  is  a  heavy  shipper 
of  wheat,  sugar  beets,  oats,  barley,  pota- 
toes and  other  farm  products.  Being 
near  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, it  is  the  trading  point  for  all  of  that 
vast  territory,  rich  in  agriculture,  and  the 
Indians  are  prosperous  and  thrifty,  own- 
ing fine  homes  and  well-tilled  farms.  Te- 
koa has  a  fine  flouring  mill,  two  banks, 
half  a  dozen  large  mercantile  establish- 
ments, two  fine  brick  hotels,  and  is  a  town 
of  homes,  being  the  residence  town  of  a 
large  number  of  trainmen  and  other  rail- 
road employes. 

Garfield  is  the  next  in  point  of 
size,  and  is  a  prosperous  town  of  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred,  with  two  rail- 
roads, a  fine  flouring  mill,  two  banks,  a 
fine  brick  hotel,  two  large  brick  school- 
houses,  half  a  dozen  large  grain  ware- 
houses, and  many  good  stores.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  fine  farms,  orchards  and  hay 
meadows,  and  is  one  of  the  best  shipping  ■ 
points  in  the  county  for  winter  apples, 
potatoes,  hay,  and  dairy  products. 


Oakesdale  is  next  in  size,  and  has  prob- 
ably one  thousand  one  hundred  people. 
The  town  is  located  on  two  railroads  and 
surrounded  by  one  of  the  best  sections  of 
the  Palouse  country.  It  is  a  heavy  ship- 
ping point  for  wheat  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts. It  has  a  fine  brick  schoolhouse,  a 
large  flour  mill,  good  stores,  and  a  pros- 
perous lot  of  citizens. 

Eosalia  is  next  in  size  and  is  one  of  the 
best  business  points  of  Whitman  County. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  the  heaviest 
shipping  point  for  wheat  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  shipments  averaging 
more  than  a  million  bushels  per  year.  Of 
late  years  warehouses  were  built  on  side- 
tracks within  a  few  miles  of  Rosalia,  and 
these  have  taken  much  of  the  grain  which 
was  formerly  marketed  there,  but  the  trade 
from  the  farmers  who  store  their  grain  in 
these  warehouses  all  goes  to  Rosalia,  which 
has  one  of  the  largest  volumes  of  trade  of 
any  town  in  the  county.  The  town  is  sol- 
idly built  of  brick,  and  has  two  banks,  six 
general  merchandise  stores,  a  good  brick 
hotel,  a  fine  schoolhouse,  good  churches 
and  about  seven  hundred  prosperous  citi- 
zens. 

Farmington,  St.  John,  Endicott,  La 
Crosse,  Winona,  Colton,  Johnson,  Union- 
town  and  Elberton  are  other  prosperous 
towns  of  Whitman  County,  ranking  in 
size  and  importance  in  the  order  named. 
St.  John,  Endicott,  Winona  and  La  Crosse 
are  comparatively  young  towns,  having 
been  built  almost  entirely  within  the  past 
few  years.  All  are  heavy  wheat-shipping 
points,  and  each  is  making  rapid  growth. 

There  are  twenty-three  banks  in  Whit- 
man County,  with  aggregate  deposits  at 
this  time  of  more  than  throe  niillion  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  for  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  in  the  county,  a  condition 
which  it  is  believed  does  not  exist  in  any 
other  county  in  the  West,  the  only  re- 
source of  which  is  agriculture,  as  is  the 
case  in  Whitman  County. 


XA'ritten  by  Hugn  Herdman  unless  otker-wise  (designated 


'Twas  Ever  Thus. 
Scene   I. 

Mrs.  Smith — George,  aren't  you  going  to 
church    this    morning? 

Smith  (from  behind  newspaper) — No,  I 
don't  think  so,  dear. 

Mrs.  Smith — Please  do. 

Smith — No,  not  today. 

Mrs.  Smith — Why  not? 

Smith — Well,  dear,  I  don 't  feel  very  well, 
and  I'd  rather  stay  at  home. 

Mrs.  Smith — That's  always  the  way  when  I 
want  you  to  do  anything.  You're  too  tired 
every  night  to  go  out  with  me,  because  you've 
been  working  hard  all  day.  And  you  're  too 
tired  Sunday,  because  you  've  been  working 
hard  all  week.  Here  I  stay  at  home  all  week, 
working  hard  keeping  house,  and  would  like 
to  get  out  once  in  a  while. 


Smith — But  you  needn't  stay  at  home  just 
because  I  do. 

Mrs.  Smith — I'm  getting  ashamed  to  go 
alone  any  more. 

Smith — Nonsense,  my  dear.  I'd  go  if  I  felt 
like  it,  but  really  I  don't.  Now  you  just  call 
over  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  arrange  to  go  witL 
her.  Brown  may  not  want  to  go,  and  she'd 
no  doubt  be  glad  to  go  with  you. 

Mrs.  Smith — Well,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to 
hunt  up  somebody  or  else  go  alone,  if  I  don't 
want  to  stay  at  home  forever.  But  all  the 
same,  I  think  it's  horrid  to  be  treated  this 
way.  I'll  begin  to  believe  pretty  soon  that 
you  are  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  me. 

Smith — Now,  don't  be  absurd,  Mary.  Come 
here  (drawing  her  down  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair),  and  let  me  tell  you  something.  I've 
been  planning  a  little  surprise  for  you,  which 
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I  didn't  intend  to  tell  you  for  a  while  yet, 
but  just  to  get  that  silly  notion  out  of  your 
head  I'll  tell  you  now.  I  have  season  tickets 
to  the  opera  which  comes  here  next  week,  and 
we  are  going  every  night. 

Mrs.  Smith — Oh,  George,  you're  a  perfect 
dear  (kissing  him).  How  perfectly  lovely  of 
you!  Won't  that  be  just  too  grand?  George,  I 
dbn't  believe  I'll  go  to  church  this  morning, 
after  all.  I  think  I  'd  rather  stay  here  with 
you. 

Smith — Now,  Mary,  I  won't  listen  to  it. 
You  are  all  dressed  and  ready,  and  you  know 
you  've  been  expecting  to  go,  and  you  will 
just  run  along,  and  I'll  stay  here  and  be  com- 
fortable and  read,  and  maybe  take  a  nap.  I 
feel  kind  of  drowsy,  some  way,  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Smith — All  right,  but  you  are  sure 
you  won't  mind  if  I  leave  you  alone? 

Smith — Quite  sure.  Don't  you  bother  about 
me.     I'll  make  out  all  right. 

Mrs.  Smith — Very  well,  then,  I'll  drop  in 
and  see  if  Mrs.  Jones  is  going. 

Scene  II. 

Mrs.  Jones — Hurry,  it's  nearly  church  time. 

Jones  (from  behind  a  newspaper) — Ye-es. 

Mrs.  Jones — But  you  aren't  dressed  for 
church. 

Jones — I  know  it. 

Mrs.  Jones — Well,  we  will  have  to  start  in 
ten  minutes. 

Jones  (yawning) — I  don't  feel  just  right 
this  morning.  I  don't  believe  I'll  go  to 
church. 

Mrs.  Jones — You  said  yesterday  you  would. 

Jones — Yes,  I  know;  but  I  didn't  know  I 
was  going  to  feel  this  way  then. 

Mrs.  Jones — You  might  have  known  it  from 
past  experience.  It's  becoming  chronic  with 
you. 

Jones — Well,  I've  been  working  pretty  hard 
lately,  and  I'm  tired.  Working  at  night 
knocks  me  out,  I  guess. 

Mrs.  Jones — Well,  it's  something,  because 
you  are  always  too  tired  to  do  anything  I 
want  you  to  do,  or  to  go  anywhere  with  me. 

.Jones — I'll  have  it  a  little  easier  now,  I 
think,  dear. 

Mrs.  Jones — Well,  I  hope  so.  I  stay  cooped 
up  here  all  the  time,  hardly  sticking  my  nose 
out  of  doors,  never  going  anywhere,  or  seeing 
anybody,  and  all  because  I  have  no  one  to 
go  with,  not  even  to  church. 

Jones — Now,  Hannah,  don't  stay  home  from 
church  just  because  I   don't  feel  like  going.. 

Mrs.  Jones — I  hate  to  go  alone,  because  peo- 
ple will  talk. 

Jones — Let   'em  talk;  what  do  we  care? 

Mrs.  Jones — Oh,  yes,  that's  all  very  well 
for  you  men,  but  we  women  don 't  like  it. 
You  used  to  take  me  to  places.  Are  you 
ashamed  of  me? 

Jones — Why,  my  dear,  how  foolish!  Of 
course  I'm  not.  What  put  that  idea  into  your 
head? 

Mrs.  Jonea — Oh,  I  don't  know.  You  used 
to  take  me  to  the  theatre,  and  go  lots  of 
places  with  me,  but  now — 

Jones — But  now  I  am  so  busy  I'll  not  have 
time  to  take  you  to  the  opera  any  more 
than  every  night  next  week. 
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The   Real   Charm   of  Beauty 

is  in  the  complexion— to  be  attractive  it  should  be  clear, 
soft,  velvety  and  healthy.  You  should  make  the  most 
of  what  nature  has  given  you.  A  good  complexion  is 
everyone's  heritage,- restore  it,  preserve  it,  by  using 
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Throw  Aw^  \bur 
GLASSES 


Is  an  eye-food  and  Slght-Rejuven- 
atur,  put  up  as  an  ointment  and  used 
on  the  outside  of  the  eyelids  whose 
blood  ves^aels  absorb  it.  Absolutely 
_  harmless,  contains  no  atropine,  no  co- 

caine, no  mercury  or  other  Injurious  drugs.  Efticacious  at 
any  age  and  In  all  forms  of  falling  or  defective  eyes,  or  sight 
troubles.    ThouKanils  write  of  It  like  this: 

"Dec.  3, 1905.  I  wore  glasses  nine  years  but  threw  them 
away  after  u^lng  half  a  box  of  Eyelln.  My  wife  who  had  worn 
glasses  since  a  little  girl  and  could  scarcely  see  across  the 
room  without  them,  has  also  discarded  them.  All  this  has 
been  done  with  one  box,  which  is  not  quite  used  up.  H.  O. 
Sumner.  Passaic,  N.J.'*  And  that  bos  costs  only  81.00  with  full 
Instructions  and  a  19^page  book  which  contains  more  good 
sense  and  helpful  advice  about  your  eyes  and  sight  and  other 
organs  and  functions  than  all  the  world's  oculists  or  special- 
ists could  give  you.    Your  money  back  If  not  satisfactory. 

Eyelln  cures  weak,  dim,  palnful.watery,  strained,  blurred 
and  headachy  eyes;  astigmatism,  shortslght,  farsight  and 
other  Bight  troubles;  granulations,  floating  spots,  films  and 
scums,  also  opacities  and  cataracts  in  many  cases;  and 
throws  away  glasses  in  old  and  young. 

<HJR  SPECIAL.  PROPOSITION.  Send  us  «1.00  and  we'll 
mail  to  you  (In  plain  wrapper)  a  full-sized  package  of  Eyelln 
(enough  to  cure  most  cases)  with  full  instructions  and  the 
192-page  book.  Or  write  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  advice, 
testimonials  and  the  192-page  book  absolutely  free,  so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  that  Evflin  l<*  right,  and  so  are  we. 
THE  EYELI>  CO.  1407  Washington  Blvd.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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eyond    the    shadow   of   a    doubt   we 
can  assure  you  of  certain 

elief    from     Headaches,     Brain     Fa- 
tigue, etc.,  besides  relief  we   are  also 

ffering  you  the  most  palatable  prep- 
aration that  science  and 

odern  medicine  can  produce. 
Consider   the   combination,   then 

btain  Bromo  Cocoa  from  your  drug- 
gist or  by  mail  direct. 


o 


•  riterions     proclaim     that     we     have 
I     something  "Better  than  the 

)rdinary,"    something    that    will    ap- 
peal to  you.     Medicine  value 

•  ombined    with    Cocoa,    "Tastes    like 
f     Chocolate  Soda."     A  good 

pportunity  to  show  your  preference 
over  nauseating  medicines 

t  this  time   is  to  ask  for  and  Insist 
b     upon  getting  Bromo  Cocoa. 


lO  and  2S  cents 


BROMO  COCOA  CO. 

915  14th  Ave.,  Seattle,  Washington 


Mrs.  Jonea — Oh,  Henry,  do  you  mean  it? 
How  perfectly  lovely!  You  dear,  sweet,  old 
dear,  you!  There  (kissing  him),  take  that.  I 
don't  want  to  go  to  church,  either.  I'm  going 
to  stay  here  with  you. 

Jones — No,  you're  not,  either.  You've  been 
counting  on  going,  and  go  you  must.  You 
must  not  stay  home  just  for  me.  Besides,  you 
need  to  get  out  and  get  some  fresh  air. 

Mrs.  Jones — But,  Henry,  dear — 

Jones — No,  you  go  right  along.  I'll  make 
myself  comfortable  and  take  a  nap,  maybe. 
You  stop  at  Mrs.  Smith's.  Perhaps  Smith 
won't  want  to  go,  and  she'll  be  wanting  some 
good  company.  I'll  be  all  right.  Don't  worry 
about  me.    Good-bye. 

Scene  III. 

Mrs.  Smith  (meeting  Mrs.  Jones  coming  out 
of  the  house) — Good  morning!  I  was  just 
-  -■nor  in  to  see  if  you  were  going  to  church. 

Mrs.  Jones — And  I  was  just  starting  to  see 
if  you  were. 

Mrs.  Smith — How  nice!  You  see,  George 
felt  rather  worn  out  and  decided  he  would 
stay   at   home. 

Mrs.  Jones — So  did  Henry.  He  has  been 
working  awfully  hard  lately,  and  I  suppose 
the  poor  man  thinks  he  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  rest  on  Sunday. 

Mrs.  Smith — Yes,  isn't  it  a  shame  the  way 
they  have  to  rush,  these  days? 

Mrs.  Jones — Indeed  it  is.  Why,  Henry 
didn't  get  home  till  long  after  midnight  last 
night. 


Mrs.  Smith — Neither  did  George.  But  next 
week  he'll  have  an  easier  time,  and  we're 
going  to  the  opera  every  night. 

Mrs.  Jones — And  so  are  we.  Isn't  that 
fine!  I  wonder  if  our  seats  are  near  yours. 
I  was  so  happy  when  he  told  me  that  I  al- 
most stayed  home  from  church  to  talk  aboiit 
it.  But  this  is  Home  Missionary  Day,  and  I 
had  counted  so  on  hearing  the  sermon  that — 
Goodness  me!  That  reminds  me,  I've  forgot- 
ten my  contribution.  Come  back  with  me. 
We  have  plenty  of  time,  I  think.  It  will 
only  take  a  minute.  I  know  right  where  I 
left  it  all  ready  in  the  envelope.  No,  don 't 
stand  outside.  Come  in  and  say  ' '  How-do-do ' ' 
to  Henry.  Gracious,  what  a  draught!  The 
back  door  must  be  open.  Henry,  here's  Mrs. 
Smith.  Henry!  O,  Henry!  Oo-hoo!  Why,  I 
wonder  where  he  can  be.  That  back  door  is 
open.  And  just  listen  to  that  awful  noise. 
What  on  earth  can  it  be?     Let's  go  see. 

(They  go  through  the  kitchen  and  from  the 
back  porch  behold  Jones  and  Smith  absorbed 
in  holding  a  cock-fight.; 

Smith- — Go  at  him,  Fitz.  old  boy!  That's 
the  stuff!     Stick  that  gaff  in  him  a  few  times. 

Jones — That's  the  dope,  O'Brien,  old  sport. 
Chop  him  and  jump  away.  Close  that  lamp 
of  his.  Give  it  to  him.  Eip  open  that  jugular 
and  win  back  that  roll  of  mine  he  coppered 
down  at  the  club  last  night.  Look  out  there, 
you  crazy  galoot,  don't  give  him  another 
chance  like  that. 

Smith — Ha,  ha,  now  you're  shoutin',  Fitz, 
my  boy. 


TWE  LIGHTER  SIDE. 


Mrs.  Jones  (from  the  porch) — Henry 
Jones! 

Mrs.  Smith — George  Smith! 
Jones  and  Smith — Great  Seott! 

*  *       n 

In  Elysium. 

"Virg,  old  boy,"  said  Shakespeare  one  day, 
when  he  and  the  Eoman  poet  happened  to 
meet  on  the  Path  of  Mars,  ' '  accept  my  sincer- 
est  sympathy." 

"Thanks,  old  man;  but  for  what?"  Virgil 
asked. 

"Why,  for  being  used  as  mediums  for  the 
development  of  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the 
world.  I  am  just  beginning  to  appreciate, 
after  about  fifty  years  of  it,  what  you  have 
had  to  endure  for  centuries." 

And  the  two  poets  went  on  in  search  of  a 
place  to  drown  their  sorrows. 

ie  «  « 

A  Sure  Loser. 

Tripp — Come,  and  let's  make  a  call  on  Miss 
Gotrox. 

Flagg — No,  T  haven  't  any  cards  with  me. 

Tripp — Well,  that  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference. 

Flagg — Doesn't,  eh?  Well,  I  wish  you  had 
been  in  that  game  last  night  when  I  did 
some  calling  without  having  the  cards. 

*  »     * 

Honest  men  may  live  longer  and  be  hap- 
pier, but  the  grafter  pinches  the  swag. 


A  Bag  of  Old  Chestnuts. 
To  write,  talk  or  sing  of  "any  old  thing:" 

What  shall  my  story  be? 
For  "any  old  time"  I   can't  make  a  rhyme 

"You-all"  have  to  "sight  me:" 
For  I'm  telling  you  "I  am  from  Missou';" 
Now,  since  I  have  said  that. 

Some  "sucker"  who's  gay  will  be  sure  to 
say 
I'm  "talking  thro'  my  hat." 

Your  "finish  T  see,"  my  friend,  should  it  be 
You  chance  to  laugh  at  that. 

"See   where    I    am   right?"    (This   thing's 
"out   of   sight," 
Tho'  a  sort  of  jumble.) 

"Now,  will  you  be  good?"     I  thought  that 
you  would 
' '  To   yourself  take  a   tumble. ' ' 

I'm  all  a-flurry!     I'll  "have  to  hurry," 
Without  the  slightest  doubt. 

Ere  some  "guy"  of  a  wit  who  thinks  he's 
"It" 
Tolls  me  to  "cut  it  out." 
*       *       » 
Just  the  Wrong  Time. 
"Gol    ding    it!"    exclaimed    Farmer    Corn- 
blossom.     ' '  That 's  just   my   gol-dinged   luck. 
I've  been  a-travelin'  the  road  from  my  plate 
to   my  mouth   for   goin'   on  nigh  fifty  years. 
So  long  as  I  stayed  at  home  I  was  all  right. 
But  the  first  time  I  come  to  a  big  town  and 
go  to  eatin'   in   one  of  them   high-toned  res- 
t  'rants,  why,  gol  ding  it,  I  go  to  work  and 
cut  my  mouth." 


About  the  Word  "  Worccstcrsliirc. 


» 


Over  seventy  years  ago,   lea  &  Perrins  first  put  on  the 

market  a  table  sauce  known  as 


Lea  &  Perrins' 

Worcestershire  Sauce 

It  has  since  gained  a  world- 
wide reputation ;  therefore, 
many  manufacturers  have 
used  the  name  Worcestershire, 
and  some  even  called  their 
crude  imitations  the  "  genuine."  But  the  Original  and  Genu- 
ine is  lea  &  Perrins'  Worcestershire  Sauce.  Take  No  Imi- 
tation !      Do  Not  Be  Deceived. 


John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 
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Electric 


P      P 

ror 

Manufacturing 

Purposes 


OA?^er 


If  you  contemplate  establish- 
ing any  business  requiring 
POWER  in  PORTLAND  or  its 
suburbs,  it  will  be  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  talk  with  us  before 
placing  your  orders  for  machin- 
ery. 

Advantages  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing power  in  Portland,  in 
comparison  with  other  cities  of 
the  country,  enable  us  to  make 
lowest  rates  and  give  the  best 
service  in  the  supplying  of 
LIGHT,  HEAT  or  POWER. 

WRITE    FOR    BOOKLET  "A" 

The    Portland    General    Electric 
Company 

Telephone   Exchange  13 

Seventh    and    Aider    Streets, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


FREE  160  ACRES  OF 
GOVERNMENT  LAND 

Own  your  own  Home.  Don't 
pay  rent.  Good  grain  and  fruit 
land  with  some  timber.  "Uncle 
Sam"  will  make  you  a  present 
of  i6o  acres  of  this  land,  if  you 
will  come  to 

WAS  H  I  NQ  TON 

Our  fee  for  locating  you  on  i6« 
acres  is  from  $ioo  to  $150.  Have 
a  home  of  your  own  and  be 

INDEPENDENT 

Washington  is  the  place  for  a 
a  young  man.  Don't  delay  your 
coming. 

Write  us  at  once  for  full  information. 

0.  W.  BROWN  &  CO. 

327-328   Pacific  Building 
SEATTLE,    WASH. 


ISe  Needle  Craft  SHop 


NEW  LOCATION-382  Washington  St. 

Never  since  oar  grandmoth- 
er's diiy  has  hand  embroidered 
lingerie  been  so  mnch  Id  Togae. 
We  are  showing  hundreds  of 
beautiful  designs  In  complete 
sets  to  match 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 
to  auy  lady  sending  us  50c  and 
five  names  of  ladles  who  em- 
broider, we  will  send  Corset 
Cover  like  cut,  and  materials 
to  embroider.  Or  get  orders 
for  five  Corset  Covers  among 
your  friends,  send  us  postofflce  order  for  $2.50 
and  we  will  send  cover  and  materials  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE  to  your  address.  Be  sure  and 
state  size  wanted.  Sizes  from  32  to  40. 
Catalogue  of   fancy  work   free. 


njovely  Woman. 
I  once  knew  a  maid  simply  striking, 
Yet  in  truth  she  was  not  to  my  liking; 
For  she  did  belong  to  a  union,  you  see, 
And  I  was  in  charge  of  the  large  factore.e 
In  which  she  was  frequently  striking. 

T  once  knew  a  maid  sweetly  charming, 
Yet  to  me  t'was  a  trait  most  alarming; 
For  she  did  belong  to  an  animal  show. 
And  I  might  not  kneel  at  her  feet,  don't  you 
know, 
Since  snakes  she  was  constantly  charming. 

I  once  knew  a  maid  vastly  taking, 
Yet  my  heart,  when  I  saw  her,  fell  quaking; 
For  she  had  a  skilled  kleptomaniac's  hand, 
And  I  owned  a  shop,  you  must  needs  under- 
stand. 
In  which  she  was  cleverly  taking. 

— Margaret   Jewett. 
*       *       • 
A  Friend  in  Need. 

Finikins — Don't  you  think  that  this  coun- 
try should  erect  some  lasting  monument 
to  that  great  and  good  American,  Benja- 
min Franklin? 

Biggs — By  jove,  old  man!     Much  obliged. 

Finikins — For  what? 

Biggs — For  helping  me  out  of  a  hole.  I 
couldn't  think  why  my  wife  tied  this 
string  around  my  finger  till  you  spoke  of 
Ben  Franklin.  It  was  to  remind  me  to 
pay  the  electric  light  bill.  So  long! 
«     #     tt 

Farsighted. 

Isaacson — Too  bad  that  Cohen  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  his  pizness,  ain't  it.  He  failed,  you 
know. 

Silverstein — Yes,  but  Cohen  ain't  such  a 
pig  fool,  after  all.  Maybe  he  fails  to  suc- 
ceed. 


U  H.  P.  MARINE  ENGINE 

Ensine  and  Eneine  Fittinffs  $37^ 
For  your  Row  Boat,  Sail  Boater  Launch 

No  crKnks  to  start— No  cams,  valvel,  icean,  iprinrt 
or  iprocketa.  All  workini;  parts  in  full  view,  tt* 
build  nil  sizes  of  Boat  Knitines. 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS, 

iJ/ilJEFFERSON    AVE.  DETROIT,    WICH. 


TUB    FBESH-WATKH    lIAUBdU    OF    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 

From  a  drawing  by  Marshall  Douglau. 
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THE  RIVER  HARBOR 

Tke  Picturesque  Activities  of  tLe  Frest  "Water  Port  of  Portland,  Oregon 

By  Pierre  Fleurot 
lUustratect  from  Drawings  by  Rea  Irvin  and  Marskall  Douglass 


lEOM  the  edge  of  an 
e  i  g  h  t-h  u  n  dr  e  d-foot 
wharf  we  watched  a 
graceful,  lazy  "wind- 
jammer" allowing  her- 
self to  be  drawn  through 
the  deep,  safe  waters  of 
the  river.  She  did  not 
seem  to  care  anything  about  it,  but  idled 
across  the  stream  with  a  fussy  little  tug 
kicking  up  hard  under  her  stern.  She 
was  coming  over  our  way,  so  we  waited 
as  idly  and  as  idly  commented  upon  her 
as  a  perfect  work  of  art.  The  sinuous 
lines  of  her  hull,  the  reposeful  grace  of 
her  long,  clean  yardarms,  she  was  so  trim 
and  graceful  as  she  lay  bosomed  on  the 
blue  Willamette,  with  a  blue  March  sky 
through  her  rigging,  the  bright  March 
gun  on  her  docks  and  a  balmy  spring  wind 
from  the  meadows  singing  through  her 
bare  rigging. 

A  whistle  blew  for  noon,  half  a  hundred 
others  followed  with  the  blessed  calling 
to  rest,  the  rumble  of  hand-trucks  ceased 
in  the  huge  granary  at  our  backs,  two 
small,  straggly-haired  youngsters  with 
bales  of  large  lunch  buckets  over  their 
arms  weremet  nearby  by  two  hungry  long- 
shoreman. Peace  settled  over  the  whole 
harbor,  and  only  the  thunder  of  the  trol- 


Scalin?  a  log  raft. 
From   a    drawing    by    MarshaU   Douglass. 
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NooD  hour  on  the  Willamette. 

From  a  drawing  by  Rea  Irvln. 


ley  cars  on  the  bridge  broke  the  noonday 
stillness.  A  thousand  men  had  ceased  the 
labor  of  the  day  for  one  short  hour  in 
which  to  eat  and  rest  and  refresh  the  tired 
mind  .with  talk. 

We  strolled  the  length  of  the  dock  and 
passed  a  hundred  such.  The  first  were  too 
l3usy  biting  off  huge  mouthsful  of  bread 
and  meat  for  speech,  but  as  we  idled  on, 
we  heard  the  strange  lies  of  the  sea,  the 
North  and  the  river.  But,  most  of  all,  we 
listened  to  the  gossip,  and  it  was  of  dire 
import.  We  were  well  enough  acquainted 
with  our  surroundings  to  know  that  most 
of  the  men  we  passed  were  dwellers  in  the 
scowboats  which  flanked  the  river's  edge, 
where  the  absence  of  a  dock  left  room.  We 
also  knew  that  mostly  they  "batched"  in 
these  amphibious  abodes,  either  having 
never  "hitched  up"  with  anyone  or  having 
"shaken  the  old  woman"  for  her  peculiari- 
ties or  habits.  They  were  not  domestic 
(■haracters,  these  waterside  men;  but  took 
as  a  guide  in  life  the  wanton  ways  of 
the  ships  of  the  sea  lying  there  below  them 
in  the  fresh  water  of  the  river.  They  even 
lived  half  on  land  and  half  on  water,  and 
had  so  been  living  in  quick-passing  gen- 
(Tations  for  years.  When  the  river  had 
been  high  in  the  past  some  had  floated 
their  homes  close  to  the  railroad  tracks,  to 
be  easy  of  access,  and  had  let  them  ground 
there  when  the  flood  receded.  The  river 
bank  belonged  to  some  one  who  had  been 
paying  city  taxes  on  it,  but  they  neverthe- 
less remained  in  peaceful  possession  of  it 
through  the  years. 

Now  they  were  to  be  disturbed.  A  great 
railroad  needed  elbow  room,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  drive  away  the  scow-dwellers, 
like  flics  from  sugar.  So  the  flies  were 
buzzing  about  it. 

But  life  on  the  river  is  full  of  disturb- 
ances; there  one  suffers  no  tedium.  One 
either  has  money,  or  one  -is  "hocking" 
one's  furniture.  Of  course,  one  never  has 
any  superfluous  clothes  to  "hock."  So  what 
is  the  use  of  worrying?  The  grass  grows 
green  on  the  river's  lip,  and  one  needs  but 
belong  to  the  grainhandlers'  or  longshore- 
men's union  to  have  work. 

Before  the  whistle  blew  again  a  stern- 
wheeler  rounded  the  bend,  sending  the 
white  spray  high  above  the  quick-splashing 
paddles.  A  cable  stretched  taut  behind 
her  and  a  long,  dead  snake  of  a  log  raft 
came  slowly  along  through  the  water  to 
feed  the  hungry  mills  above. 
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A    CHINA    STEAMER    LOADING    FLOUR    FOR    THE    ORIENT. 

From   a  drawini?  by   Marshall  Douglass. 
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Work  began  again  on  the  dock,  and  the 
thimder  of  the  trolley  cars  on  the  bridges 
was  deadened  once  more  by  the  nearer 
rumble  of  the  hand-trucks  on  the  uneven 
floor  of  the  wide  dock.  The  grain  hand- 
lers ceaselessly  unburdened  long  lines  of 
freight  cars  of  bursting  sacks  of  wheat 
from  the  Inland  Empire  and  deposited 
them  at  the  ship's  side.  Then  the  long- 
shoremen took  u])  the  load  and  let  it  down 
here  into  the  hold  of  a  full-rigged  ship, 
loading  for  Liverpool,  and  there  into  a 
China  steamer.  The  fruits  of  a  bountiful 
soil  were  being  shipped  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  globe  to  feed  the  hungry  mil- 
lions. 

Some  hungry  nation,  or  some  hungry 
mill  or  machine  was  always  to  be  fed.  The 
holds  of  the  steamers  gaped  for  wheat, 
across  the  river  another  steamer  loaded 
until  she  rested  low  in  the  water,  was  gap- 
ing for  coal  from  the  black  bunkers  with 
which  to  feed  her  hungry  furnaces.  Below 
the  open  mouth  of  a  sawmill  licked  up  a 
string  of  logs  for  her  singing  grinders  to 
devour. 

The  afternoon  rush  was  on,  and  the 
varied  activities  of  one  of  the  largest  fresh 
water  harbors  in  the  world  droned  and 
hummed  in  the  heavy  air  of  early  spring. 
In  the  clean,  fresh  water  from  the  moun- 
tains, with  ever  now  and  then  a  trout  leap- 
ing too  soon  in  his  rush  for  the  rills  of 
the  brooks,  rested  the  ships  of  the  Seven 
Seas.  A  score  of  such  lay  at  the  docks 
and  in  the  stream,  awaiting  their  cargoes 
of  wheat  to  take  to  Liverpool,  Bremen, 
Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Genoa,  to  feed  the 
hungry  millions  of  Europe.  An  Oriental 
liner,  which  knew  not  the  great  Cape 
combers,  but  knew  the  shock  of  the 
typhoons  of  the  China  Sea,  lay  patiently 
receiving  her  cargo  of  flour  with  which  to 
feed  the  hungry  millions  of  Asia. 

White   smoke    from   a   dozen   sawmills, 
with  the  day  shift  in  full  swing, 
ripped    the    forest    giants     into 
strips    and    sent    them    from    its 
saws    directly   into   the   holds    of 
vessels   chartered   for   Singapore, 
Cape    Town,  Halifax, 
Glasgow,    wherever 
shipbuilding    or    min- 
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Far  duwn  the   river. 


From   a  drawing  by    Rea   Irvtn. 


/   / 


A    HDNOBY   SAWMILL   LICKING    UP    LOGS. 


From    a    drawing   by    Rea    Irvln. 


THE   COAL   BUNKBKS. 


From    a    drawing   by    Rea    Irvln. 


THE  EIVER  HARBOR. 
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ing  requires  the  "Oregon  pine,"  with  its 
tensile  strength,  which  is  even  greater 
than  that  of  oak. 

Wheat  from  the  Willamette  Valley  and 
the  Upper  Columbia  Basin,  the  Inland 
Empire,  the  two  greatest  grain  belts  in 
the  Far  West,  lumber  from  the  forests  of 
the  Lower  Columbia,  the  home  of  the 
"Oregon  pine," — the  ships  load  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  sawmills  and  flour  mills  and 
granaries.  It  seems  so  strange,  after  trav- 
eling for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Astoria  up  the  Columbia  and  Wil- 
lamette on  a  river  steamer  to  find  at  the 
very  head  of  deep-water  navigation  the 
vagrants  of  the  sea,  like  salmon  with  their 
noses  against  a  riffle  they  cannot  make. 

The  chartered  ships  which  fill  this  har- 
bor and  serve  one  master,  then  another,  are 
tramps  royal,  and  their  home  is  where  they 
ride  at  anchor.  Today  they  lie  peacefully 
by  the  docks,  tomorrow  they  toss  and 
plunge  at  the  will  of  a  dominant  sea.  For- 
ever they  serve;  they  await  the  tide,  they 
bear  the  burdens  of  commerce  whither  the 
rudder  directs,  but  always  they  put  out  to 
sea,  and  never  heed  the  seasons,  the  storms 
or  the  calms  that  pass  over  the  face  of  the 
ocean. 

We  came  again  toward  evening,  when 
the  whistle  had  blown  to  end  the  day's 
work.  Meantime  we  had  been  arranging 
our  small  portion  of  the  details  of  business 
in  the  midst  of  paper,  ink  and  the  monot- 
onous rattle  and  click  of  typewriting  ma- 
chines.    We  stood  on  the  ferry  slip,  the 


mantle  of  our  slavery  left  behind,  and 
watched  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  water  turn 
to  a  golden  red.  The  river  lapped  against 
the  piling,  and  some  poor  woman  slave 
of  business  rested  her  head  in  her  hand 
and  let  the  fresh  breeze  and  peace  of  even- 
ing stroke  her  weary  nerves. 

The  ferry  took  with  us  a  jolly  crowd  of 
German  sailors  who  did  not  know  they 
had  any  nerves,  for  they  followed  the  sea, 
which  kills  its  children  mercilessly  when 
angry,  but  lulls  them  and  serves  them  the 
while.  Heavy  draught  teams  breathed 
mightily  at  our  backs,  the  sailors  talked 
and  laughed  in  full-throated  gutturals,  the 
tired  woman  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand 
and  her  elbow  on  the  high  rail,  the  sea- 
gulls swept  up  from  before  the  ferry  and 
fluttered  over  the  white  smoke  from  a 
mill. 

We  stood  again  on  the  eight-hundred- 
foot  dock  and  watched  the  rays  of  a  huge 
rising  moon  brighten  the  dying  light  of 
day.  An  Italian  barque  was  being  worked 
out  into  the  stream  for  a  night  run  to 
Astoria  by  the  moonlight.  She  lay  trim 
and  graceful  on  the  rapid  passing  river, 
and  half-floated  with  the  current.  The 
evening  breeze  from  the  meadows  whis- 
tled through  her  rigging,  a  sound  good  to 
the  ears  of  those  who  listened.  She  was 
so  low  in  the  water  that  a  man  in  a  row- 
boat  could  have  reached  up  to  her  rail,  and 
only  the  pressure  of  water  could  have 
prevented  her  sides  bursting  with  wheat. 
She  was  the  glad  hand-maiden  of  the 
sweating  millions  of  Europe,  and  to  a  part 
of  them  she  was  bringing  food. 


EASTER  CAROL 


Ring,  Easter  bells 
And  lily  bells. 

Love's  resurrection  ring; 
Till  aching  hearts 

And  breaking  hearts 

Shall  burst  their  bonds  and  sing ! 

Sing,  angel  choirs 
And  earthly  choirs. 

Your  holv  anthems  sing. 
Till  all  the  earth 
With  holy  mirth 

Acclaim  your  risen  King! 

— Daisy  Wrigkt  Field 


CUT-THROAT  TROUT;      Salmo  clarkii    (Richardson). 


TAHOE  TROUT:     Salmo  henshawi    (Gill   and  Jordan). 


CRESCENT  TROUT :     Sahno  crescentis    ( Jordan  and  Seale ) . 


THE  TROUT  AND  SALMON  OF  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST 

Witn  Dra'win^s  trom  Nature  oy  Sekko  Skimada 
By  David  Starr  Jordan 


TROUT 


T  is  now  just  a  hundred 
years  ago  that  Meri- 
wether Lewis  and  Wil- 
liam Clark,  encouraged 
by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  Eoosevelt  of  those 
days,  crossed  the  great 
divide  and  explored  the 
waters    which   we    now  call  Columbia. 

It  was  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Co- 
lumbia that  these  explorers  first  met  with 
the  true  trout  in  America.  William  Clark, 
who  was  a  judge  of  fine  fishes,  found  it 
good,  and  thirty  years  later,  when  Sir 
John  Eichardson  published  his  noble  work 
on  the  animals  of  the  North,  "Fauna- 
Boreali-Americana,"  he  named  this  Co- 
lumbia Eiver  trout  Salmo  clarhii. 

His  specimens  came  from  Astoria, 
where  they  were  collected  by  the  enthusias- 
tic surgeon-naturalist.  Dr.  Gairdner,  then 
an  employee  of  the  great  fur  company, 
a  man  worthy  of  remembrance  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  good  men  who  knew  fish. 

The  word  trout  is  of  French  origin, 
truite  in  modern  French,  and  still  earlier 
from  the  late  Latin  word  Trutta,  which 
becomes  Trucha  in  Spanish-speaking 
countries.  In  Europe,  the  name  trout  in 
all  its  forms  is  used  for  black-spotted 
fishes  only,  those  with  red  spots,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  being  called  by  other 
names. 

All  the  true  trout  have  come  to  Ameri- 
ca from  Asia,  and  none  have  naturally 
crossed  the  great  plains.  For  in  the  Great 
Lake  region,  the  AUeghanies  and  the  val- 
ley proper  of  the  Mississippi  the  true  trout 
are  unknown. 

But  in  Northern  Europe,  Siberia, 
Southern  Alaska  and  throughout  the 
Eocky  Mountain  region  and  the  waters  to 
the  westward,  trout  are  everywhere.  Their 


original  parentage,  no  doubt,  was  from 
some  sort  of  a  land-locked  salmon;  their 
original  birthplace  perhaps  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  Baltic  Sea.  Since  that 
time  of  their  birthday,  very  long  ago, 
trout  have  traveled  up  and  down  the  riv- 
ers, down  into  the  sea  and  up  another 
river,  until  they  have  reached  from  Scot- 
land to  Chihuahua,  from  Montana  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  whoever  seeks  them  hon- 
estly anywhere  in  all  this  range  shall  find 
exceeding  great  reward.  Whether  he 
catches  trout  or  not,  it  does  not  matter; 
he  will  be  a  better  man  for  the  breath 
of  the  forests  and  the  wash  of  the  moun- 
tain streams  in  which  the  trout  makes  its 
home. 

CUT-THROAT  TROUT. 

Most  primitive  of  the  American  spe- 
cies, no  doubt,  is  the  one  named  for  Wil- 
liam Clark.  It  was  born  in  Alaska,  and 
has  worked  its  way  southward  and  east- 
ward; southward  as  far  as  Eel  Eiver  in 
California,  eastward  across  the  divide  into 
Montana ;  no  great  task,  for  on  the  swampy 
flat  of  Two  Ocean  Pass  the  head-streams 
of  the  Yellowstone  interlock  with  those 
of  the  Snake.  It  runs  southward  through- 
out the  great  basin  of  Utah,  once  tribu- 
tary to  the  Snake,  and  more  or  less 
changed,  its  descendants  have  peopled  the 
Platte,  the  Arkansas,  the  Eio  Grande  and 
the  Colorado. 

The  Clark  trout  is  usually  known  as  the 
Cut-throat  trout,  from  the  half-hidden 
gash  of  deep  scarlet  which  is  always  found 
just  below  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw.  This 
gash  of  red  is  the  sign  manual  of  the 
Sioux  Indian,  the  Cut-throat  among  the 
fierce  aborigines. 

This  is  the  best  mark  of  the  Cut-throat 
trout,  though  it  disappears  in  alcohol, 
and  it  is  sometimes  faintly  shown  in  other 
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trout,  especially  in  the  large  Bainbow 
trout  of  the  Shasta  region.  Other  marks 
are  the  rather  long  head,  which  forms 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  body 
from  the  snout  to  the  base  of  the  caudal 
fin.  Almost  always  there  is  a  narrow  line 
of  very  slender  teeth  along  the  middle  line 
of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  besides  the 
larger  teeth  which  surround  the  edge  of 
the  tongue  in  all  trout.  The  body  is 
usually  well  spotted,  and  the  spots  are 
small,  there  being  none  on  the  belly.  But 
no  one  can  know  a  trout  by  its  spots,  be- 
cause the  spots  vary  interminably.  They 
depend  mostly  on  the  character  of  the 
water.  In  the  lakes  they  grow  faint,  and 
in  the  sea  they  vanish  altogether,  giving 
place  to  a  uniform  silvery  sheen.  This  is 
true  of  all  trout  alike,  American,  Asiatic, 
and  European.  The  color  of  the  flesh 
varies  equally.  It  seems  to  depend  partly 
on  age,  partly  on  the  food.  A  diet  of 
shrimps  turns  the  flesh  red,  it  is  said, 
but  the  statement  needs  proving.  The 
size  of  trout  varies  as  much  as  the  color. 
A  species  which  is  mature  and  spawns  at 
six  inches  in  the  mountain  brooks,  may 
reach  a  weight  of  ten  or  even  twenty 
pounds  when  taken  in  the  sea.  WTiatever 
food  the  fishes  can  get,  they  will  turn 
into  trout,  and  the  trout  which  cannot 
get  much  are  just  as  perfect  as  the  others. 
The  best  mark  of  the  Cut-throat  trout 
is  found  in  the  small  scales.  In  a  row 
from  head  to  tail  you  will  count  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 

The  Cut-throat  trout  spawns  in  the 
spring.  Those  in  the  streams  run  up  the 
smaller  brooks,  while  those  in  the  sea  or 
the  lakes  seek  shallower  waters,  either  a 
stream  or  a  sandbar  in  the  lake.  No  trout 
ever  spawns  in  the  sea.  The  Cut-throat 
trout  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  but  its  de- 
gree of  energy  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  streams.  A  trout  in  warm  water 
anywhere  usually  shows  little  fight.  In 
the  lakes,  the  Cut-throat  rises  to  the 
spoon  or  the  phantom  minnow.  In  the 
brooks,  a  fly,  a  grasshopper,  or  a  bunch 
of  salmon  eggs  will  usually  engage  its  at- 
tention. This  species  is  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  the  trout.  It  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  finest,  yet  it  has  rarely 


been  transplanted  to  waters   other  than 
those  to  which  it  is  native.  - 

TAHOE    TROUT. 

One  of  the  most  direct  descendants  of 
the  Cut-throat  trout  is  the  Tahoe  trout, 
which  is  confined  to  the  streams  and  lakes 
of  the  desert  of  Nevada,  the  basin  of  the 
former  Lake  Lahontan. 

It  is  found  in  Lake  Tahoe,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Henry  W.  Henshaw, 
in  1877.  It  descends  in  the  Truckee  to 
Pyramid  Lake,  whence  it  comes  in  large 
numbers  to  the  markets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  found  also  in  Donner,  Web- 
ber and  Independence  Lakes.  It  is  found 
also  in  the  Carson  and  the  Humboldt, — 
both  once  tributaries  of  the  vanished 
glacial  lake  called  Lahontan.  From  the 
Truckee  it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Feather,  the  Stanislaus  and  the  Moke- 
lumne,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras. 

The  Tahoe  trout  is  plainly  a  Cut-throat, 
having  the  same  red  dashes  under  the 
throat,  the  same  long  head,  small  scales 
and  teeth  on  the  base  of  the  tongue.  It 
is,  however,  browner  or  yellower  in  color, 
and  the  spots  are  always  larger,  covering 
the  belly  as  well  as  the  back  of  the  fish. 

The  Tahoe  trout  usually  weighs,  when 
mature,  two  or  three  pounds,  but  in  the 
depths  of  Lake  Tahoe  huge  specimens 
weighing  from  seven  to  twenty-eight 
pounds  have  been  sometimes  taken. 

Those  large  trout  called  the  Silver  trout 
of  Lake  Tahoe  {Salmo  tahoensis)  are  sup- 
posed to  spawn  in  the  lake,  and  thus  to 
form  a  subspecies  more  or  less  distinct 
from  those  which  spawn  in  the  brooks. 
As  a  food  or  as  a  game  fish,  the  Tahoe 
trout  is  scarcely  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary Cut-throat  of  the  Columbia. 

CRESCENT   TROUT. 

Of  the  many  long-headed  trout  more 
or  less  allied  to  Salmo  clarkii,  two  are 
especially  interesting  to  the  angler,  the 
Crescent  trout  and  the  Beardslee  trout. 
Both  are  found  only  in  the  deep  glacial 
lake  in  Clallam  County,  Washington, 
known  as  Crescent  Lake.  The  Crescent 
trout  is  a  fine  game  fish,  reaching  a 
weight  of  eight  to  ten  pounds.  It  is  very 
deep  steel-blue  in  color,  with  fine  specks 
and  without  red  at  the  throat.    The  scales 
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BEARDSLEE  TROUT:     Salmo   beurdsleii    (Jordan   and   Seale). 


are  as  small  as  those  of  the  Steelhead,  but 
the  head  is  not  short. 


BEARDSLEE  TROUT. 


In    Crescent   Lake,   Admiral   Beardslee 
also    discovered    the    Beardslee    trout,    to 


the  Rainbow  trout,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  in  a  lengthwise  series,  and  the 
head  is  long,  making  more  than  one-fourth 
the  total  length  to  the  base  of  the  caudal. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  trout  known  in 
any  country,  and  it  should  be  planted  in 


YOUNG    STEELIIEAD    TKOUT. 


which  his  name  has  been  given.  It  is 
found  in  deeper  water  than  the  Crescent 
trout,  and  it  is  larger,  some  specimens 
weighing  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds. 
Its  color  is  deep  blue,  dotted  with  small 
black  spots.    The  scales  are  as  large  as  in 


other  deep  lakes  before  it  is  exterminated 
by  the  trout-hog,  who  is  already  encamped 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Crescent. 

Another  trout  has  been  described  froin 
Lake  Crescent  as  Salmo  bathaecetor 
(Meek).     It  is  certainly  much  like  the 


ADULT  STEELHEAD  TROUT:     Salmo  rivutaria    (Ayres). 
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Crescent  trout,  of  which  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  deep-water  variation.  Near  to  Lake 
Crescent,  but  wholly  separated  from  it,  is 
another  mountain  lake  called  Lake  South- 
erland.  In  this  lake  two  other  species 
or  forms  of  trout  are  found,  the  one 
called  Salmo  jordani  being  close  to  Salmo 
clarkii,  the  other  Salmo  declivifrons,  re- 
sembling Salmo  crescentis.  Doubtless 
other  mountain  lakes  of  the  Olympic 
range  will  yield  still  other  species  of 
trout  isolated  from  the  body  of  their  kind 
and  at  least  on  the  road  to  becoming 
separate  species.  The  origin  of  each  of 
the  different  species  of  trout  is  clearly  to 
be  traced  to  the  condition  of  isolation. 

STBELHEAD  TROUT. 

In  the  coastwise  streams  from  Skag- 
way,  in  Alaska,  to  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia, is  found  a  fine,  large  trout,  known 
as  the  Steelhead,  its  scientific  name  being 
Salmo  rivularis.  This  name  was  given 
by  Dr.  W.  0.  Ayres  to  a  specimen  taken 
in  the  Sacramento  River,  at  Martinez. 
The  species  was  long  known  as  Salmo 
gairdneri,  but  the  specimen  originally 
named  by  Dr.  Richardson  for  Dr.  Gaird- 
ner  was  a  young  Blueback  salmon,  and  not 
a  trout.  The  Steelhead  is  sometimes 
called  Salmon  trout,  and  this  name  is  not 
inappropriate.  The  Salmon  trout  of 
England  is,  however,  merely  a  sea-run 
example  of  the  European  brook  trout,  or 
brown  trout,  Salmo  eriox,  a  species  which 
is  also  called  in  the  books  Salmo  fario 
and  Salmo  trutta. 

From  the  other  trout,  the  Steelhead 
is  best  known  by  its  short  head,  the  length 
of  the  head  along  the  side  being  con- 
tained four  and  one-half  to  five  times 
in  the  length  of  the  body  from  the  tip 
of  the  snout  to  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin. 
The  scales  in  the  Steelhead  are  rather 
small,  averaging  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  a  lengthwise  series  from  head  to  • 
tail.  The  dorsal  fin  is  low,  and  it  has 
usually  but  three  or  four  rows  of  dark 
spots.  There  are  no  teeth  on  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  the  usual  series  lying 
around  the  outer  edge. 

The  Steelhead  trout  does  not  go  very 
far  from  the  sea,  except  in  the  large  riv- 
ers, its  habits  in  this  regard  being  more 
like  the  salmon  than  those  usual  among 
trout.  The  old  fishes  do  not,  however, 
die  after  spawning.  When  in  salt  water, 
the  Steelhead  is  very  silvery,  but  in  fresh 


water  the  spots  appear,  and  in  the 
small  streams  it  is  almost  as  much  spot- 
ted as  the  Rainbow  trout.  It  reaches  a 
weight  of  sixteen  to  twenty  pounds.  From 
the  market  point  of  view,  the  Steelhead 
is  the  most  important  of  American  trout, 
being,  usually,  the  largest  and  one  of  those 
most  easily  reared  artificially.  It  is  a 
fine  game  fish,  taking  the  hook  freely 
and  vigorously.  The  large  trout  of  Eraser 
River,  known  as  Stitse,  or  Kamloops 
trout,  is  a  Steelhead.  It  probably  re- 
sides in  the  large  lakes  of  Washington 
and  British  Columbia,  never  descending 
to  the  sea. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  Steelhead  is  a  species  really 
distinct  from  the  Rainbow  trout,  and  on 
this  question  the  writer  has  at  different 
times  held  different  opinions. 

Very  careful  comparison  of  specimens 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  two  are  distinct. 
The  Steelhead  usually  is  slenderer  than 
the  Rainbow  trout,  less  spotted,  has  less 
red  on  the  side,  and  reaches  a  larger  size. 
But  these  distinctions  are  all  deceptive. 
The  best  characteristic  of  all  is  the  short 
head,  shorter  in  proportion  than  in  any 
other  trout.  The  head,  as  in  fishes  gen- 
erally, is  proportionately  shorter  in  the 
adult  than  in  the  young. 

The  dorsal  fin  of  the  Steelhead  is  never, 
in  my  experience,  as  large  or  as  much 
spotted  as  in  the  Rainbow  trout,  or  even 
as  in  the  Cut-throat  trout.  The  scales 
are  always  larger  than  in  the  Rainbow, 
and  smaller  than  in  the  Cut-throat.  By 
these  marks  even  young  fish,  like  the  one 
represented  in  our  figure,  can  be  readily 
distinguished.  The  Steelhead  finds  its 
center  of  distribution  in  the  Columbia. 
The  Kamchatka  trout,  Salmo  mykiss, 
which  we  once  wrongly  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Cut-throat  trout,  is  more 
like  the  Steelhead. 

RAINBOW    TROUT. 

The  trout  par  excellence  of  California, 
found  in  almost  every  permanent  brook, 
is  the  one  to  which  I  gave,  in  1878,  the 
name  of  Rainbow  trout,  this  name  being 
a  translation  of  Salmo  iridia,  given  it  in 
1854  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Gibbons,  of  Alameda. 
Gibbons  wrote  the  name  "iridia,"  and 
perhaps  that  form  of  the  word  ought  to 
stand,  but  irideutf,  as  it  is  usually  spelled, 
is  better  Latin.  Gibbons'  specimens  came 
from  San  Leandro  Creek,  near  Alameda. 
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KAINBOW     TROUT.        SPECIMEN     SHOWING     RIVER     COLORATION  ;     FROM     MC  LEOD     RIVER,     CALIFORNIA. 


RAINBOW    trout:      Salmo    iridia    (Gibbons). 

SEA-RUN    SPECIMEN    FROM     SAN     FRANCISQUITO    CREEK. 


The  Eainbow  trout  has  larger  scales 
than  the  others,  usually  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
in  a  lengthwise  row.  The  dorsal  fin  is 
high,  having  usually  seven  to  ten  rows  of 
black  spots.  The  old  males  show  a  good 
deal  of  bright  red  along  the  side.  There 
are  no  teeth  on  the  middle  line  of  the 
tongue.  The  head  is  larger  than  in  any 
other  of  these  trout,  its  length  being 
contained  from  three  and  one-half  to  four 
times  in  the  length  of  the  body,  measured 
along  the  side  from  the  tip  of  the  snout 
to  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin.  There  is 
usually  no  red  behind  the  lower  jaw,  al- 
though in  large  fishes  of  the  upper  Sier- 
ras this  shade  sometimes  appears.  In 
little  streams  the  Rainbow  is  mature  at 
six  inches,  but  in  larger  streams  and  in 
the  estuaries  it  reaches  a  weight  of  six  to 
eight  pounds. 

Brook  specimens  are  usually  most  pro- 
fusely spotted,  but  in  the  sea  these  spots 
are  more  or  less  obscured  by  a  silvery 
sheen.     In  coastwise  streams  it  runs  up 


the  streams  in  March  to  spawn,  like  a 
salmon,  being  able  to  leap  over  small 
waterfalls. 

The  Eainbow  on  the  whole  is  probably 
the  gamiest  of  the  trout,  taking  a  fly 
eagerly  and  responding  also  to  the  lure 
of  a  grasshopper  or  a  salmon  egg.  The 
range  of  the  Rainbow  trout  extends  south- 
ward to  San  Luis  Rey  River  in  Southern 
California  and  even  across  the  Mexican 
line  into  Lower  California.  Perhaps  even 
more  than  any  other  trout  this  species 
varies  with  its  surroundings. 

OEEGON   BROOK' TROUT. 

In  Oregon  and  Washington  there  is  a 
trout  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  Rainbow  trout.  It  reaches,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  we  know,  only  a  small 
size.  We  have  seen  none  weighing  a 
pound.  The  mouth  is  smaller  than  any 
other  of  our  trout,  and  the  dorsal  fin  is 
less  spotted  than  in  the  true  Rainbow. 

This  dainty  and  gamy  little  trout  was 
first  taken  in  the  Cathlapootl  River  by 
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General  George  B.  McClellan.    Dr.  Suck- 
ley  named  it  Salmo  masoni. 

KERN  RIVER  TROUT. 

In  the  Kern,  livings,  Merced  and  other 
rivers  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Sier- 
ra Nevada  the  Bainbovt'  trout  have  much 
smaller  scales  than  in  the  coastwise 
streams.  About  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  scales  form  lengthwise  series.  Un- 
like the  true  Eainbow  trout,  this  form, 
named  for  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Gilbert,  has  always  a  white  tip  to  the 
dorsal  fin,  and  there  is  generally  some 
orange  under  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  lakes 
as  Kern  Lake,  this  species  reaches  a 
weight  of  eight  to  ten  pounds.  In  the 
mountain  brooks  it  is  very  much  smaller, 
but  everywhere  it  is  active,  vigorous  and 
gamy. 

GOLDEN  TROUT  OP  MOUNT  WHITNEY. 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  our  trout  is 
the  dainty  little  fish  called  Golden  trout, 
found  in  Volcano  Creek,  on  the  flanks 
of  Mount  Whitney,  the  highest  peak  in 
the  United  States.  This  clear  little 
stream  flows  shallow  and  open,  over  rocks 
of  orange-colored  granite,  or  quartzite, 
and  the  trout  which  are  separated  from 
the  main  body  of  Kern  River  by  a  high 
waterfall  called  Aqua  Bonita,  have  taken 
on  the  color  of  the  rocks  on  which  thev 
lie. 

With  the  general  characters  of  the  Kem 
River  trout,  Salmo  gilberti,  from  which 
these  dainty  fishes  are  plainly  descended, 
the  Golden  trout  has  the  body  largely 
golden-yellow,  with  a  scarlet  stripe  along 
the  middle  of  the  side,  while  the  lower 
fins  are  bright  orange.  There  is  a  white 
dash  on  the  front  of  the  dorsal  fin,  as  in 
Salmo  gilberti.  The  scales  are  equally 
small,  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  in  a  lengthwise  series,  and 
they  are  so  little  developed  that  they 
scarcely  overlap. 

The  Golden  trout  rarely  reach  a  foot 
in  length.  They  are  extremely  gamy, 
taking  the  fly  or  the  bait  with  the  great- 
est readiness.  They  are  hence  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  utter  extermination,  be- 
cause the  trout  hog,  the  most  vulgar  of 
all  beasts  of  prey,  has  already  invaded  the 
Kern  Valley,  and  boasts  of  his  great 
catches  of  this  unsuspecting  and  defense- 
less little  trout.  Only  yesterday  I  heard 
of  one  assemblage  of  cads  fron^  San  Fran- 
cisco who  caught  six  hundred  in  one  after- 


noon, leaving  four  hundred  and  fifty  lying 
on  the  bank.  Two  other  idiots  at  the 
same  time  caught  two  hundred  in  an  after- 
noon. 

The  interest  attached  to  this  wonder- 
ful trout,  interesting  alike  to  the  angler, 
the  artist  and  the  man  of  science,  led 
President  Roosevelt  to  arrange  for  a  com- 
plete exploration  of  its  haunts.  In  1904, 
B.  W.  Evermann,  of  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, Professors  0.  P.  Jenkins  and  R.  L. 
Green,  of  Stanford  University,  and  Pro- 
fessor Juday,  of  the  University  of 
Chauncy,  Colorado,  with  volunteer  and 
other  assistants,  made  a  complete  survey 
of  the  waters  inhabited  by  the  Golden 
trout.  The  report  of  this  work  is  not  yet 
published,  but  it  is  understood  that  be- 
sides the  original  species  of  Golden  trout, 
two  others  equally  beautiful  were  found, 
each  isolated  in  a  particular  stream  at 
the  head  of  Kern  River,  each  being  shut 
ofE  from  the  main  body  of  Kern  River 
trout  by  a  waterfall. 

How  these  fishes  came  to  be  above  the 
waterfall  no  one  knows.  For  in  the  Sier- 
ras, as  in  the  mountains  generally,  there 
are  no  fish  above  the  falls  until  some 
man  helps  them  up.  Indians  do  not  often 
do  this.  Volcanic  or  earthquake  disturb- 
ances create  dams  and  change  currents. 
They  may  make  in  time  a  cataract  out  of 
a  rapid.  Anyhow,  these  exquisite  trout 
are  found  above  the  falls,  and  while  there 
they  have  changed  their  color  to  match 
the  bottom  over  which  they  live. 

How  do  they  do  this?  We  know  of 
only  one  way,  and  that  is  not  yet  proved. 
We  suppose  that  the  scarlet,  orange  and 
golden  colors  of  the  rocks  below  were 
transferred  to  the  trout  by  natural  selec- 
tion. These  tributaries  of  the  Kern  at 
timber  line  are  shallow,  open  and  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  kingfishers,  fishhawks, 
fishducks  and  the  like  birds  which  are 
fond  of  little  fishes,  and  which  know  how 
to  capture  them.  Any,  trout  brought 
into  exposed  water  turns  pale  as  com- 
pared with  his  colors  in  a  dark  pool. 
This  is  not  a  real  change  in  color,  but 
a  change  in  the  tension  at  which  the  fish 
holds  his  scales.  All  trout  show  some 
reddish  shades  on  body  or  fins.  Those 
which  show  most  red  on  a  red  ground 
were  most  likely  to  escape  from  the  birds. 
Those  darkest  in  shade,  most  brown  or 
green,  were  the  ones  likely  to  be  taken 
first.     They  are  of  the  usual  trout  color, 
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OREGON  BROOK  TROUT:     Salmo  masoni   (Suckley). 


the  color  the  birds  perhaps  expect,  and 
they  are  most  easily  seen  against  the 
background  of  the  red  rocks.  This  ex- 
planation of  the  Golden  trout  and  of  the 
reasons  why  three  parallel  species  of  this 


fornia,   or   anywhere   else,   a   red   bottom 
produces    red   fish.      And   the   rocks   and 
the  fish  do  not  use  the  same  chemicals  in 
producing  this  result. 
All  these  species,  the  Cut-throat  trout. 


GOLDEN  trout:     Salmo  aquabonita  (Jordan). 


type  have  arisen  under  parallel  condi- 
tions may  or  may  not  be  satisfactory,  but 
it  is  the  only  one  yet  suggested.  We  can- 
not think  of  any  other  explanation.  It 
is  certain  that  in  some  fashion  in  Cali- 


the  Steelhead  trout,  and  the  Eainbow 
trout,  with  their  several  allies  and  de- 
scendants, are  true  trout,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Salmo,  and  all  of  them  are 
dwarfed  representatives  of  the  salmon  of 


dolly   varden   trout:      Salvelinus   malma    (Walbaum). 
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the  Atlantic.  All  of  them  have  silvery 
scales;  all  are  black  spotted;  all  have  the 
anal  fin  short,  with  but  ten,  eleven  or 
twelve  developed  rays.  All  are  likely  to 
run  down  into  the  sea  if  they  can,  and 
into  little  streams  to  spawn,  their  eggs 
ripening  in  the  spring  or  summer. 
There  is  not  much  difference  between 
males  and  females.  The  old  males  have 
the  jaws  lengthened  a  little,  but  never 
hooked,  as  in  the  Pacific  salmon.  The 
same  fish  may  spawn  a  number  of  times, 
while  with  the  Pacific  salmon,  a  fish 
spawns  but  once,  dying  in  a  week  or  so 
after  casting  the  eggs  or  the  milt. 

In  Europe  the  name  trout  is  given  only 
to  the  black-spotted  forms,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Atlantic  salmon,  Salmo 
saldr,  constitute  the  genus  Salmo. 

To  the  very  fine-scaled,  red-spotted 
forms  of  the  cold  streams  and  Alpine 
lakes,  constituting  the  genus  Salvelinus, 
the  people  of  England  have  always  given 
the  name  of  char.  The  char  of  Europe, 
known  in  Germany  as  "Saibling,"  and  in 
France  as  "Ombre  Chevalier,"  is  in  science 
Salvelinus  alpinus. 

Closely  related  to  this  char  of  Europe 
are  two  or  three  species  found  in  Canada, 
and  the  Northeast.  The  Eastern  "brook 
trout,"  or  "speckled  trout,"  the  trout  of 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers,  is  a  char, 
Salvelinus  fontinalis.  There  is  no  higher 
praise  to  be  given  to  any  trout-like  fish 
than  to  say  that  it  is  a  char.  In  strict 
truth,  there  is  no  trout  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada,  east  of  the 
great  plains,  except  where  the  Rainbow 
trout  or  the  brown  trout  of  Europe,  or 
some  other  of  their  kind,  has  been  planted. 

DOLLY  VARDEN  TROUT.   OR  MALMA. 

The  Pacific  slope  has  one  char,  the 
Malma,  or  Dolly  Varden,  known  in  science 
as  Salvelinus  malma.  In  1878,  when  the 
present  writer  first  tried  to  classify  these. 
Western  trout,  a  specimen  of  this  malma 
was  sent  in  from  the  Upper  Soda  Springs, 
on  the  Sacramento  River,  near  the  foot 
of  Mount  Shasta.  The  landlady  at  the 
Soda  Springs  said  of  it :  "Why,  that  is  a 
regular  Dolly  Varden!"  So  Professor 
Baird  said  to  me :  "Why  not  call  it  Dolly 
Varden  trout"  And  Dolly  Varden  trout 
it  has  remained  to  this  day. 

As  it  appears  in  the  rivers,  the  Dolly 
Varden  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
trout.     Dark  steel-blue  above,  with  round 


spots  of  crimson  on  its  sides  and  over  its 
back,  while  its  fins  are  trimmed  in  front, 
as  in  chars  generally,  with  crimson  and 
white.  The  Dolly  Varden  is  found  in  the 
McCloud  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Up- 
per Sacramento.  It  is  more  plentiful  in 
the  Upper  Columbia,  always  in  cold, 
clear  waters.  It  is  still  more  abundant 
in  all  the  shorewise  streams  of  Alaska 
and  across  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the 
coast  of  Kamchatka,  and  it  is  equally 
plentiful  in  Northern  Japan.  From  Puget 
Sound  northward  it  runs  down  to  the  sea, 
where  it  loses  its  spots  and  becomes  nearly 
plain  silver-gray.  In  Alaska  it  is  called 
Salmon  trout;  in  Washington,  Bull  trout, 
but  the  name  Dolly  Varden  can  be  used 
anywhere. 

Its  size  depends  on  its  food.  It  rnay 
weigh,  when  mature,  anywhere  from  six 
ounces  to  twelve  pounds.  The  little  ones 
are  brightest  in  color.  In  the  little  brook 
which  falls  into  Captain's  Harbor  at  Una- 
laska  are  multitudes  of  bright  little  Dolly 
Vardens,  mature  at  six  inches.  In  the 
harbor  below  the  falls  are  plenty  of  sea- 
run  fishes  of  the  same  sort  weighing 
ten  pounds.  In  Kodiak  the  Dolly  Varden 
is  caught  in  the  seine  by  the  ton  and 
thrown  away  by  the  salmon  fishermen. 

The  Dolly  A^arden  is  much  more  vora- 
cious than  the  true  trout.  In  the  Alaska 
streams  they  devour  millions  of  salmon 
eggs,  as  well  as  young  salmon.  It  is  the 
greatest  enemy  the  salmon  breeder  finds. 
It  is  gamy  and  vigorous,  takes  the  hook 
freely,  with  a  fly,  an  insect,  a  salmon  egg 
or  a  scarlet  petal  from  some  mountain 
flower. 

It  is  a  good  food  flsh.  All  trout  are 
that;  some  perhaps  better,  but  I  cannot 
see  much  choice.  In  Kamchatka  the  Dolly 
Varden  is  baked  in  pies,  "deep  pies,"  like 
those  sold  in  English  eating  houses,  and 
in  that  form  they  are  surely  good.  To  the 
trout-hog  the  Dolly  Varden  can  be 
strongly  commended,  for  it  swarms  in 
millions  in  every  Alaska  stream  (the  Yu- 
kon and  its  tributaries  excepted).  It  will 
take  the  hook  cheerfully,  even  dutifully. 
I  once  saw  two  Dpllj.  Varden  caught  with 
a  pin-hook,  which  3^8%fcip  gjrl  let  down 
through  a  knot  hore''1nto  the  gutter  on 
a  street  in  Skagway.  '  And  of  the  thou- 
sands there  is  not  one  that  would  ever  be 
missed,  for  each  one  which  is  killed  saves 
the  life  of  a  dozen  salmon. 

The  trout  of  the  Yukon  is  the  Mack- 
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inaw,  or  Great  Lake  trout,  Cristivomer 
TMmaycush,  another  kind  of  char,  which 
reaches  a  great  size,  and  is  known  by  its 
cream-color  spots.  These  are  never  red 
as  in  the  true  char.  This  char  is  found 
also  in  various  lakes  of  British  Colum- 
bia, but  it  does  not  enter  the  United  States 
to  the  westward  of  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Michigan.  And  so  it  does  not  be- 
long in  the  list  of  trout  of  our  Pacific 
Coast. 
But  with  all  the  rest  we  may  commend 


it  to  the  true  angler.  And  the  true  angler 
is  not  the  one  who  loves  to  fish,  or  who 
catches  fish,  or  catches  many  fish,  or  many 
large  fish.  The  true  angler  is  one  who 
loves  fish  well  enough  to  know  oile  kind 
from  another.  "It  is  good  luck  to  any 
man,"  so  Izaak  Walton  tells  us,  "to  be 
on  the  good  side  of  the  man  that  knows 
fish."  And  to  that  man  this  little  sketch, 
with  its  pictures  from  the  deft  hand  of 
the  Japanese  artist,  Sekko  Shimada,  is 
dedicated. 


SALMON. 


The  name  salmon  is  given  in  England 
and  all  Eastern  States  to  a  large,  trout- 
like fish  which  lives  in  the  sea,  chiefly 
about  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  which  en- 
ters the  streams  -to  spawn,  running  for  a 
considerable  distance  up  the  stream 
and-  returning  to  the  sea  after  the 
act  of  spawning  is  accomplished.  The 
old  males  become  somewhat  distorted, 
especially  through  the  lengthening  of 
the  jaws,  but  the  changes  with  age 
and  season  are  not  much  greater  than 
in  any  large  trout.  The  true  salmon, 
like  the  true  trout,  is  black  spotted.  It 
is  called  in  science  Salmo  solar,  and  along 
with  the  true  trout  it  belongs  to  the  genus 
Salmo.  There  is  but  one  species  of  At- 
lantic salmon;  it  is  found  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean,  and  on  both  sides  it  be- 
comes, sometimes,  land-locked  and  dwarf- 
ish when  it  is  shut  up  in  a  lake  and  when 
it  cannot  or  does  not  go  to  the  sea. 

In  the  North  Pacific,  on  both  coasts, 
there  are  five  different  species  of  fishes 
called  salmon.  They  do  not  belong  to  the 
genus  Salmo,  but  to  a  peculiar  group 
called  OncorhynchuSj  or  hook-snout.  In 
all  the  species  of  Oncorhynchus,  every  in- 
dividual, large  or  small,  old  or  young, 
male  or  female,  dies  after  the  act  of 
spawning  is  completed.  All  the  tissues 
of  the  body  become  degenerate,  the  muscle 
is  as  dead  as  a  dead  cornstalk,  and  when 
the  eggs,  or  the  milt,  are  deposited,  all  life 
processes  are  at  a  standstill.  This  in  itself 
distinguishes  Oncorhynchus  from  Salmo. 
Other  characteristics  are  the  great 
elongation  of  the  jaws  in  the  old  males, 
which  are  hooked  over  at  the  tip,  and 
on  which  the  front  teeth  become  greatly 
enlarged.      The    spawning    fish    change 


greatly  in  color  and  looks,  the  scales  sink 
into  the  spongy  skin,  and  so  different  are 
these  spawning  fishes  from  the  same  fishes 
in  the  spring  that  no  one  would  suspect 
them  to  belong  to  the  same  species.  Tech- 
nically, all  the  species  of  Oncorhynchus 
may  be  known  by  the  presence  of  more 
than  twelve  developed  rays  in  the  anal 
fin,  and  more  than  twelve  branchiostegal 
rays  on  each  side  underneath  the  gill 
covers.  They  all  spawn  in  cooling  water, 
in  the  fall.  The  young  descend  the  next 
spring  to  the  sea.  They  feed  only  in  salt 
water,  and  after  about  four  years  (some- 
times three,  or  two)  they  re-enter  the 
river  to  cast  their  spawn  and  die.  The 
old  salmon  never  feed  in  fresh  water. 
The  different  species  have  different  hab- 
its. It  is  clear  that  the  habit  of  running 
is  a  very  old  one.  I  have  received  from 
Dr.  John  C.  Merriam,  of  the  University 
of  California,  fragments  of  spawning 
salmon  jaws  embedded  in  rock  about  the 
Postpliocene   lakes  of  Idaho. 

The  largest  and  finest  salmon  is  the 
Chinook,  Quinnat,  or  King  Salmon, 
known  in  science  as  Oncorhynchus 
tschawytscha.  This  salmon  is  the  com- 
mon salmon  of  the  Sacramento  and  Co- 
lumbia Rivers.  As  a  food  fish  it  is  the 
best  of  all  its  tribe,  and  in  size,  when  full 
grown,  it  ranges  from  fifteen  to  one 
hundred  pounds. 

It  spawns  in  the  fall,  in  snow-fed  riv- 
ers, and  as  it  ascends  very  far,  it  leaves 
the  sea  early,  at  the  time  of  spring  fresh- 
ets. Up  the  Yukon  it  runs  as  far  as 
Caribou  Crossing,  2,250  miles;  up  the 
Columbia  and  Sacramento  to  their  very 
headwaters.      This    species   is   the    chief 
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CHINOOK,  QUiNNAT  OR  KING  SALMON:     Oncorhyncus  tsawyticlia   (Walbaum). 


BLUEBACK  OR  RED  SALMON:     Oncorhyncus  nerka    (Walbaum).     adult   male. 


stay  of  the  canning  industry  south  of 
Puget  Sound.  Its  value,  commercially, 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  fish  of  the 
Pacific,  the  red  salmon  &cepted. 

The  Blueback  salmon,  Alaska  red 
salmon,  or  Sukkegh  ("Sock-eye"),  On- 
corhynchus  nerka,  is  even  more  valuable 
in  the  aggregate,  for  it  runs  in  countless 
millions  in  Alaska.  But  it  is  a  smaller 
fish,  the  average  being  six  to  ten  pounds. 
Its  flesh  is  drier,  redder  and  coarser. . 
In  the  sea,  and  in  the  early  runs,  its 
body  is  bright  metallic  blue  in  color, 
with  white  belly,  unspotted.  Later,  the 
body  turns  crimson  red,  while  the  head 
takes  a  shade  of  olive  green.  The  names 
Blueback  and  Red  salmon  are  both  ap- 
propriate, according  to  the  season.  The 
Bed  salmon  spawns  only  in  streams  which 
flow  into  lakes.  A  stream  without  a  lake 
never  has  Red  salmon.  Hence  there  are 
none  in  the  Sacramento  or  Rogue  Rivers. 
In  the  lake-fed  Fraser  River,  in  the  Kar- 
luk  Eiver,  and  in  the  rivers  about  Bristol 


Bay,  Red  salmon  run  in  numbers  literally 
fabulous.  There  are  many  in  the  Colum- 
bia. They  run  with  the  Chinook  salmon, 
but  sometimes  when  a  stream  forks  each 
salmon  goes  its  way,  the  Chinook  to  the 
snow-fed  branches,  the  Red  salmon  to 
the  head  of  the  lakes.  The  distance  from 
the  sea  is  immaterial.  At  Boca  de  Quadra, 
in  Alaska,  the  river  from  the  lake  to  the 
sea  is  not  ten  rods  long,  yet  it  is  crowded 
with  Red  salmon.  In  the  Yukon,  the 
Red  salmon  range  up  the  river  to  Lake 
Labarge,  the  first  lake,  about  eighteen 
hundred  miles. 

The  Silver  salmon  (Oncorhynchus 
milktschitch)  is  of  about  the  same  size 
as  the  Red  salmon,  and  of  much  the  same 
grade  as  food.  It  is  faintly  spotted,  the 
top  of  the  dorsal  fin  is  blackish.  Its 
scales  are  less  fine  than  in  the  Red  salmon 
and  more  lustrous,  and  it  does  not  turn 
red  in  the  summer. 

This  species  abounds  all  along  the  shore, 
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especially  northward.  It  runs  but  a  short 
distance  to  spawn — rarely  over  a  mile. 
For  this  reason  it  cannot  easily  be  taken 
in  large  numbers.  Its  ilesh  is  much  paler 
than  in  the  King  salmon,  or  the  Red 
salmon,  hence,  notwithstanding  its  excel- 
lence, it  brings  a  lower  price  when  canned. 
It  is  then  sold  as  Coho,  or  as  medium 
Red. 

The  Dog  salmon  or  Calico  salmon  (On- 
corhynchus  keta)  has  much  the  same  hab- 
its, and  it  is  common  along  shore  from 
San  Francisco  northward.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal salmon  of  Japan,  being  salted  in 
great  numbers  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  Sake.  Its  flesh  is  very  pale  and  mushy, 
almost  worthless  when  canned,  but  bet- 
ter when  salted.  Many  are  frozen  and 
sent  to  the  Eastern  markets.  The  Dog 
salmon,  as  the  season  goes  on,  becomes 
irregularly  cross-barred  with  blackish 
streaks,  by  which  marks  it  can  be  gen- 
erally told  from  the  others. 

The  Humpback  salmon  {Oncorhynchus 
gorbuscha)  has  much  smaller  scales  than 
the  others.  It  reaches  a  smaller  size 
(three  to  six  pounds),  and  it  may  be 
known  by  the  large  black  spots  on  its 
back  and  tail.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  from  Puget  Sound  northward 
it  is  found  in  unnumbered  myriads  about 
the  mouth  of  every  stream.  It  spawns 
near  the  sea  and  in  any  kind  of  fresh 
water.  Its  flesh  is  wholesome,  but  with- 
out fine  flavor,  and  it  is  of  a  faded  brown- 
ish color,  instead  of  salmon  red.  It  is 
largely  canned  under  the  name  of  Pink 
salmon.  It  sells  for  about  half  the  price 
of  the  Red  salmon,  and  is  worth  still  less. 
Its  value,  at  the  best,  is  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  canning,  though,  as  already 
stated,  as  food  it  is  quite  wholesome,  and 
doubtless  as  nourishing  as  the  species 
which  taste  better  and  look  better.  Salted 
salmon  bellies,  as  prepared  in  Alaska,  are 


mostly  from  the  Humpback  salmon,  the 
body  of  the  fish  being  thrown  away.  In 
actual  food  value,  the  five  species  stand 
in  this  order:  Chinook,  Silver,  Red, 
Humpback,  Dog.  In  economic  impor- 
tance: Red,  Chinook,  Humpback,  Silver, 
Dog.  In  the  United  States,  outside  of 
Alaska,  the  Chinook  far  outvalues  all  the 
rest.  But  in  Alaska  and  British  Colum- 
bia, the  Red  salmon  greatly  predominates. 
In  Japan,  only  the  Dog  salmon  and  Silver 
salmon  are  commonly  seen,  the  first  far 
in  excess  of  the  second. 

As  a  food  fish,  the  Chinook  salmon  is 
finer  and  larger  than  the  salmon  of 
Europe.  The  latter,  however,  ranks  with 
our  Steelhead  trout,  as  superior  to  the 
Red  salmon  and  perhaps  to  the  Silver 
salmon  also. 

All  the  salmon  take  the  hook  in  the 
sea,  and  are  fairly  gamy.  In  the  rivers, 
they  will  sometimes  snap  at  a  hook,  baited 
or  not,  but  never  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing. They  strike  at  it  as  though  it  were 
an  annoyance,  but  they  could  not  swal- 
low it,  as  after  the  spawning  season  the 
stomach  shrinks  away  till  it  is  little  larger 
than  a  cherry. 

With  the  Chinook  salmon  is  seen  the 
greatest  triumph  of  fish  hatching.  Now 
that  the  spawning  grounds  of  the  species 
in  the  Sacramento  have  been  nearly  all 
destroyed,  the  fish  hatcheries  turn  mil- 
lions of  young  fish  into  the  rivers,  after 
having  led  them  past  the  period  of  great- 
est destruction  from  their  enemies.  But 
more  salmon  run  in  the  Sacramento  now 
than  in  the  days  when  there  was  no  fish- 
ing and  no  mining. 

With  the  same  treatment,  the  over-fish- 
ing of  the  Columbia,  the  Eraser,  and  the 
streams  of  Alaska,  could  be  met  and  one 
of  the  best  forms  of  food  would  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  cheapest. 


JOAQUIN  MILLER 

By  Lorenzo  Sosso 

One  on  The  Heights  still  bard-Iikc  chants  his  song. 
No  soul  more  jubilant,  no  voice  more  grand 
Has  ever  sung  its  paean  in  this  land 

With  resonance  of  melody  as  strong. 

His  words  are  deeds  of  battle  against  wrong: 

The  mighty  sea  his  eyes  have  often  scanned, 
The  clouds  whose  ways  he  seems  to  understand 

Roll  their  majestic  pageantries  along 

As  though  in  homage  to  his  chants  sublime, 

The  stars  have  answered  to  his  wondrous  voice; 
The  earth  has  loved  the  pressure  of  his  feet; 

The  hills  shout  back  his  sagas  and  rejoice. 
Not  in  the  rich  repository  of  Time 

Than  his  shall  hang  a  laurel  wreath  more  sweetl 
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HE  USED   TO    DIVIDE   HIS  TIME   BETWEEN   THE   FRONT   OF   THE   THEATER  AND 

THE  HOTEL,   BAR. 

From  a  drawing  b;  Marshall  Douglass. 
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AN  ANGEL'S  FLIGHT 


;  HAT'S  a  new  one  on 
me"  said  Billy,  the 
bar  boy,  with  a  sneer. 
"An  angel's  wing, 
huh  !  I've  been  mix- 
in'  for  ten  years,  but 
I  never  bumped  into 
that  before.  Where 
can  I  get  the  receipt, — down  to  the  Band 
o'  Hope?" 

"Well,  give  me  a  beer,"  said  the  Hand- 
some Juvenile  of  the  Dimeon,  scratch- 
ing his  head  under  his  toupee  in  order  to 
hide  a  sly  wink  at  Mr.  Montague,  who  sat 
opposite.     Possibly  you  can  mix  that." 

Billy  was  momentarily  chagrined,  but 
his  natural  wit  soon  came  to  the  rescue. 
"Oh,  won't  you  have  a  little  pink  tea, 
Mr.  Montague?"  he  asked,  with  rare  sar- 
casm. "An'  what'll  vou  have,  Mr.  Bilkes, 
a  'Maiden's  Tear,'  or  a  'Baby's  Breath'  ?" 
"That  depends  altogether  on  the  baby, 
Bill,"    answered    the   comedian,    unsmil- 

"A  stage  dook,  an'  'cause  its  Toosday, 
he  t'inks  he's  de  real  article,"  muttered 
the  bar  boy,  casting  a  contemptuous  glance 
at  Mr.  Brown  Battersey  and  proceeding 
to  draw  three  beers. 

"Another  angel  that  didn't  materialize," 
remarked-  the  comedian,  with  a  remin- 
iscent look  in  his  sad  grey  eyes. 

"Angels  and  Ghosts,  Angels  and  Ghosts ; 
filmy  shades  'pon  which  we  build  our 
hopes,"  mused  the  Dimeon's  leading 
heavy. 

"Well,  the  ghost  sometimes  walks," 
laughed  Battersey,  jingling  some  loose 
coins  in  his  pocket. 


"And  the  angel  more  often  flies,"  add- 
ed Bilkes. 

"Alas,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Montague,  with 
a  sigh,  but  added,  brightening,  "Yet  their 
visits  are  not  without  pleasure — while 
they  last." 

"One  of  the  happiest  visitations  I  ever 
remember,"  said  Bilkes,  "was  in  Seattle, 
in  the  spring  of  '96." 

"Kelate  the  incident,"  said  Mr.  Mon- 
tague. 

"It  was  the  spring  following  the  Klon- 
dike rush,"  continued  the  comedian.  "I 
had  about  made  up  my  mind  to  take  out 
a  Quaker  medicine  wagon  show  for  the 
summer.  In  fact,  I  had  written  my 
brother,  the  clergyman  in  Philadelphia, 
for  one  of  his  cast-off  coats;  had  grown 
my  hair  as  long  as  yours,  Montague;  and 
was  practicing  my  'thees'  and  'thous'  on 
the  waitresses  in  the  'Quaker  Kitchen,' 
where  T  breakfasted  on  'Quaker  Oats.'     • 

"And  who  knows  but  that  I  might  not 
now  be  known  as  'Brother  William'  if  I 
had  not  dropped  into  Morrison's  that  night 
in  April  and  there  met  Mr.  Victor  Hector 
Arthur  Belvedere.  The  bartender  intro- 
duced me  as  an  actor — " 

"He  had  his  nerve,"  broke  in  Brown 
Battersey. 

" — Introduced  me  as  an  actor,"  went 
on  the  comedian,  not  noticing  the  inter- 
ruption, "and  Mr.  Belvedere  was  immedi- 
ately interested.  He  bought  sundry  drinks, 
and  under  their  influence  became  loqua- 
cious. 

"Victor  Hector  Arthur  Belvedere  was 
interested  in  things  theatrical.  Victor 
Hector  'had  appeared  in  an  amateur  way 
at  home';  his  friends  had  strongly  ad- 
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vised  him  to  'go  in  for  it.'  Victor  had 
just  returned  from  Dawson  City.  Vie 
had  money.  /  became  immediately  inter- 
ested. 

"I  had  been  'entertaining  an  angel  un- 
awares'— a  short,  round,  rubicund,  re- 
markably affable  English  angel. 

"Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  he  had  agreed  to  finance 
the  Bilkes-Belvedere  Stock  Company, 
'providing  he  should  play  a  part.' 

"Victor  was  enthusiastic — so  was  I. 
Victor  had  been  buying  piore  drinks,  and 
under  their  kindly  spell  Victor  was  in- 
dulging in  self-glorification.  I  was  humor- 
ing him. 

"  'And  I  can  sing  a  rattling  good  com- 
ic song,'  he  exclaimed  vigorously.  'And 
I  am  immensely  clever  at  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  don't  you  know.' 

"Victor  did  not  look  immensely  clever. 
Victor  did  not  look  clever  at  all.  But  as 
my  eyes  fell  on  his  handsome  solitaire 
pin,  I  readily  assented. 

"  'Yes,  I  know  you  are,  old  chap,'  I 
said  cheerfully.     'I  can  see  you  are.' 

"  'And  we  must  have  some  pretty  girls, 
you  know,'  my  angel  rattled  on.  'I'm 
awfully  fond  of  pretty  girls.  And  I  am 
quite  popular  with  them,  too.  Used  to 
go  to  "The  Gaiety"  every  evening  at  home. 
Knew  all  the  girls.  Used  to  sit  in  their 
dressing  rooms  all  evenings.  The  other 
fellows  were  deucedly  envious  of  me. 

"  'Knew  a  fellow,  once — awful  dub — 
dear  old  friend  of  mine ;  name  was  Tom ; 
said  to  me  once,  "Vic,  old  chap,  I  wish 
I  knew  your  way  to  a  woman's  heart." 

"Tom,  old  man,"  I  said,  "what  has  my 
weight  to  do  with  it?"  'Meant  it  as  a  joke 
— you  see — 'way  to — weight  to' — see ! 
Thought  I  should  have  died  laughing. 
Haw!    Haw!    Haw!" 

Bilkes  picked  iip  his  glass,  emptied  it- 
and  ordered  another  round. 

"Awful,  wasn't  it?"  said  he.  "But  I 
didn't  breakfast  at  the  Quaker  Kitchen 
next  morning,  nor  any  morning  after 
that.  I  engaged  a  suite  near  Victor  Hec- 
tor's, at  the  Butler;  and  we  signed  the 
final  agreement  next  morning  at  the  First 
National  Bank.  Vic  was  made  treasurer, 
and  I  assured  him  that  he  would  be  al- 
lowed to  handle  his  own  money.  All  that 
now  remained  to  be  done  was  to  organize 
the  company. 


"The  Chandelier  Sisters  had  just  fin- 
ished at  the  'People's'.  They  said  they 
could  play  'parts,'  and  they  did  a  spe- 
cialty which  Vic  said  was  'simply  rip- 
ping.' He  thought  they  ought  to  have 
two  hundred  a  week.  I  finally  engaged 
them  at  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  team. 

"Billy  Harrington  had  closed  with  a 
burlesque  show  in  Boise  and  was  'disen- 
gaged.' We  took  him  on  at  fifty  dollars, 
after  which  he  fell  in  love  with  himself 
and  wouldn't  talk  to  anybody  'round 
town. 

"Then  there  was  Johnnie  Cline,  who 
hadn't  worked  since  '84.  I  found  him 
running  an  elevator  in  the  New  York 
Block,  and  he  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of 
'twenty-five  dollars  and  cakes.'  He  im- 
mediately shaved  off  his  full  beard  and 
got  back  into  harness.  No  more  elevators 
for  him. 

"Imogene  Murphy  was  conducting  a 
rooming  house  on  Pike  Street,  but  she 
closed  up  the  place  when  I  offered  her 
'twenty  per.' 

"Well,  after  rehearsing  two  weeks  on 
full  pay,  we  finally  started  with  thirteen 
in  the  company,  eight  of  them  girls,  Vic 
having  engaged  two  trapeze  artists  on  his 
own  hook  at  fifty  dollars  apiece.  I  had 
chosen  a  repertoire  of  well-tried  pieces : 
'East  Lynne,'  'Ten  Nights,'  'Camille,' 
'Uncle  Tom,'  and  a  gracefully  pirated  edi- 
tion of  'Old  Kentucky,'  in  which  special- 
ties were  introduced.  We  called  it  'Scenes 
from  The  Derby.' 

"Well,  we  played  the  small  towns 
through  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  while 
the  show  was  not  a  success  financially,  the 
receipts  barely  paying  railway  fares,  every- 
body was  happy  and  drawing  salaries  regu- 
larly. Our  good  angel  was  a  source  of 
never-ending  joy,  both  to  the  company  and 
to  the  natives. 

"Victor  was  in  his  element.  During 
the  day  he  used  to  divide  his  time  be- 
tween the  front  of  the  theatre  and  the 
hotel  bar.  When  night  came,  no  matter 
how  early  I  got  to  the  theatre,  I  invari- 
ably found  him  peeping  expecantly 
through  the  curtain,  fully  dressed  for  his 
part.  By  the  exercise  of  considerable  tact 
I  managed  to  keep  him  from  introducing 
his  comic  song  in  every  piece,  but  allowed 
him  to  exploit  his  talent  in  the  bar-room 
scene  in  'Ten  Nights.' 
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"At  those  times,  house  or  no  house,  Vic  The  words  ran  something  like  this : 

was  particularly  happy,  and  the  company  ' '  'Way  down  south  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 

got   as   much    fun   as   he   did   out   of   that  There    lived    an    African    coon. 

T,  1     j»  •  In  her  father's  private  park   he  would  sere- 

song.    It  was  a  weird  affair— a  coon  song  ^^^^^  hi^  Jjo^ajj 

made  in  London,  and  rendered  in  cockney.  Underneath  the  silv'ry  moon." 


VIC    DID    NOT    LOOK    CLEVER. 
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"And  so  we  drifted  happily  on.  Victor 
was  a  wonder.  His  good  nature  and  j;(jn- 
erosity  were  eternal.  There  was  seldom  a 
day  passed  that  he  did  not  take  a  present 
of  some  kind  to  one  or  another  of  the 
girls;  the  whole  company  had  a  supper 
of  beer  and  tamales  after  the  show,  at  his 
expense;  and  he  kept  Johnnie  Cline  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  inebriation. 

"Although  I  had  no  idea  of  the  extent 
of  our  angel's  resources,  I  knew  that  this 
state  of  affairs  was  too  good  to  last.  Kot 
that  Victor  ever  complained — far  from 
it.  When,  for  the  sake  of  his  feelings,  I 
would  pull  a  long  face  and  make  apologies 
of  various  kinds  for  the  size  of  the  house, 
he  would  slap  me  on  the  back  and  say : 
'Cheer  up,  Harry,  old  chap;  things  will 
take  a  turn  for  the  better,  soon;  can't  go 
on  like  this  for  ever,  don't  you  know.' 
Tn  spite  of  this  unfailing  good  humor,  I 
felt  that  the  end  was  not  far  off.  It  came 
at  Enumelaw,  Washington. 

"Enumclaw  is  a  pretty  good  town,  and 
things  looked  fairly  bright  for  us  there. 
The  inhabitants  were  waiting  at  the  depot 
for  us  when  we  arrived,  and  there  was  an 
advance  sale  of  two  dollars  and  a  half. 
Vic  and  Johnny  spent  the  afternoon  in 
the  hotel  bar,  and  that  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  About  six  o'clock  I 
had  to  put  Johnnie  on  his  feet  and  send 
him  to  attend  to  the  props  and  set  the 
stage.     How  he  did  it  you  will  see  later. 

"The  bill  for  that  night  was  'In  Old 
Kentucky,'  alias  'Scenes  from  The  Derby.' 
The  curtain  went  up  on  a  (for  us)  fair- 
sized  house,  representing  the  sporting 
blood  of  the  town;  the  more  serious- 
minded  of  the  population  having  gone 
over  to  our  hated  rival,  the  Wednesday 
night  prayer  meeting. 

"Aided  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sport- 
ing blood  of  Enumclaw,  the  piece  ran' 
smoothly  until  the  last  act.  Of  course, 
you  know  the  scene  where  the  old  nigger 
heroically  meets  his  death  in  stopping  the 
bullet  aimed  by  the  villain,  Blackburn, 
at  the  jockey;  "and  how  Blackburn  him- 
self is  almost  simultaneously  shot  by 
Wilson,  the  hero.  You  remember  that 
scene,  don't  you?  Well,  as  I  say,  things 
ran  smoothly  until  then.  Victor,  playing 
the  nigger;  Harrington,  the  villain:  Cline, 
the  hero;  one  of  the  Chandelier  Sisters, 
the  jockey. 


Loud  cheering  off  the  stage — enter 
jockey  on  the  run,  the  flush  of  triumph 
mounting  his  brow,  the  flash  of  victory  in 
his  eye.  Harrington  pulls  his  gun  and 
aims  at  the  jockey,  and  as  Victor  steps 
in  front  of  him,  pulls  the  trigger.  No 
explosion.  Tries  again — no.  'Click,  click,' 
goes  the  hammer;  'click,'  again;  still  no 
explosion. 

"Johnnie  Cline  had  forgotten  to  load 
the  guns. 

"At  this  point,  Victor,  with  rare  pres- 
ence of  mind,  realizing  that  there  was 
going  to  be  no  shooting,  gives  a  sudden 
gasp,  clutches  at  his  heart,  and  falls  dead 
anyhow.  Johnnie  Cline,  from  behind  a 
set  tree,  has  in  the  meantime  been  snap- 
ping his  shooting  iron  at  the  villain  with- 
out result — so  Harrington,  following  the 
example  of  Vie,  drops  dead,  too, — shot 
through  the  heart. 

"I  had  arranged  a  very  pretty  and 
pathetic  climax  to  this  act.  All  the  char- 
acters on  the  stage  were  to  gather  around 
the  heroic  negro  and  warble  plaintively  in 
close  harmony  the  touching  strains  of  that 
classic  masterpiece:  'Dear  Old  Slave  Has 
Gone  to  Eest.' 

"They  gathered  around  the  dead  hero 
all  right,  and  the  pianist  struck  the  chord, 
but  such  was  the  bewilderment  of  the 
people  on  the  stage  that  no  one  found  his 
voice  but  Johnnie  Cline,  who  started  in 
a  quavering  falsetto,  about  three  notes 
flat.  Imogene  Murphy,  at  the  piano,  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  follow 
Johnnie,  smiled,  shook  her  head,  and 
stopped  playing.  Johnnie,  frightened  at 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  without  ac- 
companiment, let  it  dwindle  to  a  whisper 
and  then  die. 

"  'Sing !  For  heaven's  sake — somebody 
sing  something!  You  sing,  Victor!'  I 
stage-whispered  from  the  wings.  And  the 
corpse  grunted  on  the  floor:  'How  can 
I  sing,  Harry,  when  Johnnie  is  kneeling 
on  my  chest.     Get  off,  Johnnie !" 

"And  the  angel  arose,  sat  up,  and,  in 
the  stillness,  before  anvone  could  stop 
him,  started  singing  his  comic  song  from 
the  bar-room  scene  in  'Ten  Nights.' 

' '  'Way  down  south  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
There   lived    an    African    coon. 
In  her  father's  private  park — " 

"I  got  around  to  the  curtain  as  soon 
as  I  could  and  let  it  down,  leaving  the 
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sporting  blood  of  Enumclaw  wondering 
what  it  was  all  about.  They  sat  in  their 
seats,  munching  peanuts,  and  waiting  for 
more  to  come. 

"Our  pianist  played  'Home,  Sweet 
Home,'  twice,  then  played  and  sang  it; 
but  the  delighted  Enumclawers,  who  en- 
cored everything  on  principle,  came  up 
smiling  with  rounds  of  applause  and 
wouldn't  take  the  hint.  Victor  came 
rushing  up  to  me,  greatly  elated:  'Shall 
I  go  out  and  make  a  bow,  Harry?'  he 
asked,  excitedly.  'Awfully  clever  of  me 
to  think  of  my  song  at  the  right  minute, 
wasn't  it?  Great  presence  of  mind,  eh? 
Hadn't  I  better  make  a  speech?' 

"I  said  things  to  that  angel  which  I 
have  regretted  ever  since. 

Then  I  told  Harrington  to  dismiss  the 
audience,  which  he  attempted  to  do  by 
stepping  in  front  of  the  curtain  and  yell- 
ing: 'That  will  be  all  for  this  evening, 
good  people.  Thanking  you  one  and  all 
for  vour  kind  attention,  we  remain,  yours 
truly—' 

"But  the  sporting  blood  of  Enumclaw 
evidently  thought  it  had  not  had  its 
money's  worth,  for  it  immediately  started 
a  sort  of  stampede,  above  which  could  be 
heard  shouts  of:  'Finish  the  show!'  'Get 
a  good  gun !'  'Kill  the  nigger !'  'Take  my 
forty-four  !'     and  similar  exclamations. 

"Victor's  excitement  gave  way  to  con- 
sternation. 'Then  they  didn't  like  my 
song?'  he  asked,  sadly.  'Shall  I  go  out 
and  apologize?' 

"  'You'd  better  go  to  the  hotel  before 
they  lynch  you,'  I  told  him,  and  added 
other  things  which  I  won't  repeat. 

"As  I  had  the  returns  of  the  house  in 
my  pocket,  I  thought  it  best  for  all  of  us 
to  get  out  of  the  back  door  in  a  hurry, 
which  we  did,  sneaking  to  the  hotel  and 
locking  ourselves  in  our  rooms. 

"Next  morning  T  awoke,  feeling  that 
I  should  apologize  to  Victor  for  .the  way 
I  had  spoken  the  night  before,  and  went 
to  his  room  to  do  so.  I  found  the  door 
open  and  the  room  apparently  unoccu- 
pied. On  inquiring  for  him  at  the  office 
the  clerk  handed  me  an  envelope,  which 
I  tore  open,  to  find  this  note  enclosed : 

Bear  Harry:  I'm  awfully  sorry  for  what  has 
occurrpfl.  T  'm  afraid  I  wasn  't  cut  out  for 
an  actor.  Besicles,  it  has.  cost  about  all  I 
had  to  coniluct  this  company.  I  have  just 
enough   left   to   take  me   to   Seattle,   where  I 


shall   no   doubt   find   a    ship   on   which   I   can 
work   my  way   north. 

I've  had  an  awfully  good  time  and  you're 
no  end  of  a  good  fellow,  Harry.  If  I'm 
successful,  I  may  come  out  next  spring  and 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  Seattle. 

Give  ray  love  to  all  the  dear  girls  and  re- 
gards to  Johnnie,  and  believe  me  to  be, 
Yours  very   faithfully, 

Victor  Hector  Arthur  Belvedere. 

P.  S.  Knowing  you  may  be  hard  pressed, 
I  enclose  you  ten  dollars,  which  is  half  of 
what  I  had  left;  also  fifty  cents  which  please 
give  to  Johnnie  and  tell  him  to  take  a  drink 
on  me. 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Montague,  feel- 
ingly.   "Did  you  ever  see  him  again?" 

"No,"  answered  the  comedian,  but  I 
was  rowing  with  a  friend  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  one  day  last  summer,  when 
there  came  from  the  deck  of  a  magnificent 
steam  yacht  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor 
the  sound  of  a  banjo  faintly  strumming 
an  air  which  sounded  familiar  to  me. 
Presently  a  voi'ce  which  I  seemed  to  recog- 
nize began  to  sing.  The  words  of  the 
song  were  also  familiar: 

"  'Way  down  south  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
There   lived   an    African    coon. 
In  her  father's  private  park  he  would   sere- 
nade  his   donah 
Underneath  the  silv'ry  moon." 

'"Whose  yacht  is  that?'  I  asked  my 
friend. 

"  'Isn't  she  a  beauty  ?'  he  exclaimed. 
'That  belongs  to  Victor  Hector  Arthur 
Belvedere,  Sixteenth  Earl  of  Dorset.  He's 
immensely  wealthy — made  a  dozen  for- 
tunes in  the  Klondike,  and  assumed  the 
title  last  year.  Was  suddenly  called  back  to 
England  "by  the  death  of  his  father  and 
elder  brother.  They  were  both  killed  in 
a  railway  accident,  leaving  his  claim  'to 
the  title"  clear.  This  chap  entertains  a 
great  deal  on  board  his  yacht,  and  has  a 
passion  for  singing  comic  songs.' " 

Billy,  the  bar  boy,  here  put  his  head 
in  at  the  door  of  the  private  box.  "Mr. 
Bilkes,"  he  said,  with  a  wink,  "that  gent 
by  the  name  of  Gabriel  wants  to  talk  with 
you  again  over  the  'phone." 

"Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
comedian,  rising;  "I've  got  this  man  in- 
terested in  a  little  summer  snap.  I  ex- 
pect he's  ready  to  come  through." 

"Angels  and  Ghosts,  Angels  and 
Ghosts !"  mused  Mr.  Montague,  as  Bilkes 
went  to  the  telephone.  "Angels  and 
Ghosts, — too  oft,  the  filmy  shades  'pon 
which  we  build  our  hopes." 
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EARL-BLUE  and  pearl- 
gray,  in  sympathy  with 
the  sky  above  it,  the 
sea  stretched  from  'be- 
neath Bently's  window 
to  the  horizon.  The 
land  threw  a  protecting 
arm  to  the  north,  and 
the  breakers  impatiently  raced  across  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  a  half-mile  distant. 
Little  waves  ran  up  to  the  sand  mer- 
rily and  noiselessly.  The  gulls  came  to 
the  sick  man's  window  and  fought  for  the 
crusts  of  his  meals. 

Silently  Fonda  filled  the  vases  with 
violets,  arranged  the  toilet  articles  on 
the  dresser,  and  prepared-  to  leave  the 
room. 

Bently  asked  to  have  the  window  low- 
ered, wrapped  his  dressing  gown  closer 
about  him,  then  asked,  absently: 

"How  long  have  I  been  here,  Fonda?" 
"Two  months,  Senor,"  said  the  girl,  col- 
oring without  reason. 

"I  am  getting  well,"  he  said,  listlessly. 
"You  have  been  very  good  to  me." 

Again  the  color  mounted  to  the  girl's 
brows.  Unattractive,  she  would  have  sim- 
ply been  a  "Mex" — possibly  a  "Greaser," 
but  full-bosomed  and  beautiful,  with  pout- 
ing red  lips,  black  eyes,  and  luxuriant 
black  hair,  the  villagers,  half  in  admira- 
tion, half  in  envy,  called  her  "the  Cas- 
tilian." 

"Why  do  you  bring  me  violets?"  he 
asked,  childishly. 

Fonda  looked  dismayed,  dropped  a 
comb,  and  turned  to  him  as  though  ac- 
cused of  some  crime. 

"Senor  does  not  like  them?  He  said, 
'Violet,  Violet,'  when  he  talked  in  fever. 
Once  he  say,  'Violet,  I  love  you.'  So  I 
bring  da  violet — so — "  She  grew  con- 
fused, dropping  into  the  patois  of  her 
childhood. 

Bently  laughed  guiltily.  "I  like  them 
very  much,"  he  said.  "Some  day,  perhaps, 
I  can  repay  yiou  sufficiently  for  your 
kindness  to  me." 

A  great  gray  gull  swooped  to  the  win- 
dow, poised  a  moment,  darted  to  the  tray 


on  which  lay  the  remnants  of  Bently's 
breakfast,  grasped  a  piece  of  toast,  and 
fluttered  away. 

Fonda  laughed  loud  and  clear  as  a  bell, 
holding  her  hands  on  her  sides,  while  her 
black  curls  shook  and  her  eyes  radiated 
contagious  mirth. 

"He  is  a  great  fellow,"  she  said.  "I 
have  him  tamed.  Every  day  he  comes  for 
his  meals." 

"Will  no  one  hurt  him?"  asked  Bently. 

"Xo  hand  in  all  Corona  would  harm  a 
gull, — nor  in  San  Diego,  nor  anywhere 
along  the  south  coast. 

"My  brother  killed  a  gull,  once,  and 
that  day  he  broke  his  leg  on  the  pier; 
my  uncle  broke  a  gull's  wing  the  day  he 
was  married — next  week  his  bride  ran 
away  with  a  Greaser,  taking  all  his  money. 
One  morning  my  father  found  a  dead 
gull  in  the  bow  of  his  boat.  He  never 
returned  from  his  next  fishing  trip." 

"Mercy,"  said  Bently;  "take  good  care 
of  our  gull — " 

"Our  gull,"  repeated  the  girl, — thrilled 
at  the  expression, — as  she  left  the  room. 

Days  came  and  went  quietly  at  Cor- 
ona,— one  so  much  like  another  that  their 
comings  and  goings  were  almost  un- 
noticed. The  seas  rushed  inland  and 
brought  the  red  hue  of  health  to  Bently's 
cheeks,  and  brought  back  again  that  de- 
sire to  live, — that  joy  in  living  which 
he  thought  would  never  return. 

Far  up  on  the  hill,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  a  bungalow  nestled  in  a  bower 
of  verdure  and  gaudy  scarlet  poppies  ran 
down  to  the  sea  sand. 
■  "Which  is  the  best — to  roam  or  rest?" 
hummed  Bently,  as  the  girl  entered  with 
his  breakfast. 

"Pardon,  Senor;  I  did  not  hear,"  said 
Fonda. 

"I  thought,"  said  Bently,  "I  might  buy 
that  cottage  over  there, — " 

"And  leave  us?"  cried  the  girl. 

"Wlio  said  I'd  leave  you?"  answered 
Bently.     "Would  you  like  to  live  there?" 

"Deus!     Senor, — it  would  be  heaven." 

Bently  was  a  clean-cut  gentleman,  who 
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had  never  willingly  harmed  anyone  in 
his  life.  Fonda's  enthusiasm  startled  him. 
He  had  spoken  banteringly  to  the  girl 
who  had  saved  him  from  the  fever. 

He  had  thought,  in  a  speculative  way, 
when  the  illness  still  chained  him,  that 
Fonda  would  make  a  good  wife  for  any 
man — even  for  himself.  Perhaps  if  he 
remained  at  Corona  he  might  buy  the 
bungalow  and  make  "the  Castilian  "  his 
wife.  She  was  a  beauty  to  be  proud 
of   anywhere. 

"W-ho  is  that?"  asked  Fonda  suddenly, 
pointing  to  the  picture  of  a  capricious- 
looking  woman  between  the  jars  of  vio- 
lets. The  picture  seemed  to  look  down 
upon  her  with  pert  and  amused  insolence. 

"A  woman  I  once  loved,"  he  said,  can- 
didly. 

"You  love  her  now?"  said  Fonda, 
sharply. 

"She  does  not  care  for  me,"  said  Bently, 
gallantly. 

Fonda  eyed  him  suspiciously.  She 
would  watch.  Next  day  when  she  emptied 
his  waste-basket  she  found  a  page  of  a 
letter,  half-written  and  thrown  away  be- 
cause of  a  blot.  Laboriously  she  read: 
"You  know.  Belle,  a  word  from  Violet 
would  bring  me  back  to  her."  She  had 
seen  Bently  finish  that  letter  later. 

Fonda  watched  her  chance.  One  day 
she  prevailed  on  Bently  to  walk  to  the 


corner.  Once  out  of  his  sight  she  pounced 
upon  the  picture,  cursed  it  with  all  the 
vindietiveness  of  her  race,  defaced  it,  cut 
out  the  eyes,  spat  in  its  face,  and  tore  it 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  Then,  realizing 
what  she  had  done,  she  hurried  from  the 
room,  through  the  village,  and  spent  the 
day  in  fear,  hiding  in  one  of  the  old 
ruined  missions,  in  the  suburbs. 

Returning  under  cover  of  night — to 
what,  she  knew  not — murmuring  a  little 
prayer,  she  stopped  in  the  poppy  yard. 
Her  foot  touched  something  soft.  She 
stooped  and  picked  it  up.  It  was  the 
great  gray  gull,  dying, — with  his  wings 
broken  and  his  plumage  soiled  and 
bloody.  Vainly  she  hugged  it  to  her  breast. 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  Hotel  Corona. 
Some  one  was  moving  out — trunks  were 
being  packed,  and  orders  given  to  catch 
a  train  immediately. 

Bently  passed  without  noticing  her, 
shouting  an  extra  reward  if  the  driver 
caught  the  train,  which  would  rush  him 
back  to  New  Jersey. 

Blinded  with  hot  tears,  "the  Castilian" 
went  to  the  room  where  she  had  nursed 
Bently  back  to  life.  It  was  deserted  and 
desolate.  The  violets  had  withered  in 
their  vases.  Open  on  the  dresser  lay  a 
telegram  addresed  to  Bently  which  read 
simply:  "Come,"  signed,  "Violet." 

Fonda  took  the  great  gray  gull  from 
her  bosom.     It  was  dead. 
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Comrade  of  Poverty,  scion  of  Toil,  I  seem, 
Yet,  for  the  day  and  her  faring. 

Weave  I  a  web  in  the  loom  of  a  dream. 
Garlanded  gay,  for  her  wearing; 

Silken  the  gowning,  and  velvet  the  shoon; 

Dew  of  the  morn  on  rich  roses  of  noon ; — 
Princely  the  gifts  I  am  bearing. 

Comrade  of  Poverty,  scion  of  Toil,  seem  I, 

Yet,  from  the  day  and  her  faring, 
Down  her  bright  highways  swift  messages 

fly; 

Fantasies  fair  for  my  sharing. 
Lilt  we  a  measure,  and  trill  we  a  bar; 
Drain  we  a  toast  with  the  first  evening 
star; 
Joy  to  stout  hearts  and  their  daring. 

— Clarra  Busnnell  Castle 
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HERE  is  an  old  saw 
about  its  being  good  pol- 
icy, and  good  taste,  as 
well,  to  praise  the 
bridge  that  carries  iis 
safely  over.  And  there 
is  another  old  saw,  rec- 
ommending the  justice 
of  giving  the— ah,  well, — his  due.  Why 
not,  once  in  a  while,  put  into  practice 
either  or  both  those  saws,  in  referring  to 
the  theatrical  profession;  or,  rather,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  in  the  light  of  the 
present  status  of  things  theatrical,  the 
dramatic  profession,  and  theatrical  busi- 
ness? 

It  is  not  my  province,  nor  is  it  my  pleas- 
ure, •  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  to 
discuss  the  theatrical  trust  and  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  artistic  aspect  of  the  dra- 
matic profession.  My  purpose  is  rather 
to  talk  of  the  stage,  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  other  wage-earning  professions 
to  which  the  women  of  today  are  looking 
as  their  field  of  work. 

In  this  stage  of  the  world's  history,  the 
present  is  a  momentous  and  a  work-a-day 
period  for  women.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  amount 
of  work  accomplished  by  women,  for  wo- 
men have  always  done  their  full  share  of 
the  world's  work  but  now  they  have  more 
voice  in  the  kind  of  work  they  do. 

The  time  would  seem  to  have  passed 
away  when  the  broom,  the  scrubbing- 
brush,  and  the  churn,  and  the  darning- 
needle,  are  only  dropped  out  of  the  wearied 
and  the  nerveless  fingers  of  the  mothers 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  daughters. 
Women's  field  of  usefulness  has  expanded. 
iSTow  stenography,  telegraphy,  photograph  v 
md  a  host  of  other  artistic,  mercantile  and 
industrial  doors  are  held  open  to  girls, 
all  of  them  offering  more  attractive  vis- 
tas than  the  narrow  perspective  of  lialf 


a  century  ago,  when  the  girls'  field  of 
labor  was  narrowed  to  the  environment  of 
the  kitchen  and  its  outlying  offices.  And 
it  is  now  a  generally  conceded  fact  that 
the  advancement  in  civilization  and  all 
the  refinements  of  life  have  been  largely 
assisted  by  the  higher  education  of  wo- 
men. 

This  fact  being  conceded,  the  next  con- 
cession to  be  granted,  it  would  seem,  is 
that,  among  the  avenues  that  women 
choose  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  the  stage 
should  have  a  fair  hearing,  and  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  compare  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  with  the 
other  industrial  paths  in  which  wo- 
men are  making  their  way  through 
life.  First  in  the  list  of  subjects 
to  be  taken  up,  let  us  consider  the 
first  in  importance  and  the  first  in  de- 
nunciation, which  is  brought  against  a 
stage  career — "the  temptations  of  the 
stage" — and  the  only  way  that  suggests 
itself  to  me  to  handle  this  charge  is  to  do 
with  it  as  we  do  with  children  when  we 
wish  to  remove  their  fears  of  the  dark  and 
of  the  gobling  that  are  supposed  to  dwell 
therein.  Let  us  plunge  into  that  dark- 
ness, let  us  discover  these  same  tempta- 
tions, let  us  seek  those  goblins. 

Behold !  After  rigorous  and  careful  ex- 
amination, as  in  that  other  case  of  inno- 
cent darkness,  we  cannot  find  them. 

Is  this  because  they  do  not  exist,  or 
are  they  so  small  and  altogether  insignifi- 
cant as  to  escape  our  notice? 

The  result  of  my  observation  has  been 
that  this  outcry  of  "the  temptations  of 
the  stage,"  is  always  raised  by  persons 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  theatre  onboth 
sides  of  the  curtain,  and  this  outcry,  like 
the  cry  of  "mad  dog,"  or  "stop,  thief," 
rises  in  vehemence  and  swells  in  volume 
as  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  victim  in- 
creases.   And  the  cry  is  kept  alive,  and  is 
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constantly  being  swollen,  by  those  whose 
ignorance  started  it,  the  rule  governing  it 
being  that  the  less  they  know  the  louder 
they  cry,  and,  like  Mr.  Pickwick,  they 
shout  with  the  larger  crowd. 

So  I  here  and  now  make  the  broad,  sim- 
ple statement  that  there  are  no  tempta- 
tions to  wrong-doing  or  wrong-going  lying 
in  wait  for  women  in  a  dramatic  career. 
For  the  practice  of  industry,  energy,  civil- 
ity, neatness,  good  taste,  economy,  domes- 
ticity, punctuality,  there  is  great  tempta- 
tion, and  it  is  only  by  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  those  qualities  that, a  girl  can  hope 
to  succeed,  and  to  rise  above  mediocrity 
on  the  stage. 

For  good-fellowship,  mutual  kindness, 
sympathy  in  sickness  or  sorrow,  one  can 
always  count  upon  willing,  helpful  hands 
and  sympathetic  hearts.  And  there  is  no 
profession  or  business  in  which  women  en- 
gage that  so  closely  fills  her  life  as  life  in 
the  theatre.  In  proof  of  this,  the  three 
lines  that  now,  in  the  present  state  of 
theatrical  business,  mark  the  lives  of  per-, 
sons  engaged  in  it,  are :  a  regular  season's 
engagement  in  a  metropolitan  theater,  a 
season's  engagement  in  a  company  sup- 
porting a  star,  or  in  a  combination  pre- 
senting a  piece,  or  in  a  regular  stock  com- 
pany permanently  placed.  In  all  these 
companies  the  time  is  closely  filled.  There 
are  daily  rehearsals  to  be  attended,  there 
is  constant  study,  and  regular  attendance 
at  performances  from  seven  till  eleven  at 
night,  to  say  nothing  of  matinees,  always 
twice  a  week,  and  sometimes  oftener. 

Now,  would  it  not  seem  that  a  girl,  or 
a  woman,  who,  in  the  face  of  her  life  and 
time  being  so  closely  filled  with  duties, 
tries  to  make  opportunities  for  dissipa- 
tions, must  be  strongly  disposed  to  it? 
And,  on  the  contrary,  would  it  not  be 
reasonable  to  suppose,  if  a  girl  were  dis- 
posed to  be  a  bit  feather-headed,  that  a 
life  so  filled  with  work  that  was  congenial, 
that  contained  so  much  of  change,  that 
was  filled  with  artistic  possibilities,  and 
presented  to  her  constantly  a  field  for 
the  gratification  of  her  ambition,  would  be 
much  safer  than  the  enforced  silence  and 
monotony  of  either  a  workroom  or  an 
office?  The  atmosphere  of  a  theater  is 
always  cheerful  and  cheering.  The  men 
who  are  working  in  the  scene-rooms  or 
the  property  room  or  on  the  paint  frames 
are  either  exchanging  critical  opinions'  of 
the  actors,  often  more  free  than  favorable. 


or  whistling,  or  singing  some  air  that  has 
grown  familiar,  because  it  is  used  in  the 
performance,  or  the  orchestra  down  in  the 
music-room  is  rehearsing  some  new  num- 
ber. 

And  it  is  this  cheerful  atmosphere  of 
the  theater  that  is  one  of  its  most  at- 
tractive as  well  as  its  most  beneficial  fea- 
tures. It  is  often  ignored,  unobserved, 
and  not  understood  by  the  very  persons 
who  are  most-  benefited  by  it.  A  theater 
is  like  some  cities,  notably  Florence, 
Naples,  Genoa,  Paris,  New  Orleans.  In 
those  cities  there  is  always  a  feeling  of 
"music  in  the  air." 

Then,  the  members  of  a  company  are 
like  a  family  in  their  relations  and  actions 
towards  each  other.  In  their  work  they 
are  dependent  and  interdependent  upon 
each  other,  they  are  always  thrown  to- 
gether in  precisely  the  same  way  as  a  fam- 
ily, and,  like  a  family,  they  have  their  lik- 
ings and  their  dislikings,  their  chums  and 
opposites,  their  little  quarrels  and  their 
makings-up,  and  this  condition  exists  in 
any  and  all  the  relations  of  a  theatrical 
company,  whether  it  be  a  permanent  or 
a  traveling  company. 

It  is  an  almost  universal  rule  for  a 
company  traveling  to  have  a  car  for  their 
exclusive  use  and  occupancy  provided  for 
them  by  their  manager,  who  stands  to 
them  in  "loco  parentis."  The  journey  be- 
ing ended,  they  either,  singly  or  in  par- 
ties, go  to  some  one  of  the  hotels,  the 
name,  status,  location  and  price  of  which 
has  been  submitted  to  them  in  advance; 
thus  the  women  of  the  company  are  never 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  wandering  into 
unknown  or  suspicious  places. 

And  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  as  is  here  shown,  the  life  of  a  girl 
who  is  a  member  of  a  theatrical  organi- 
zation is  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  her 
legitimate  duties  from  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  unil  near  midnight,  and  that,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  which,  while 
they  are  continuous,  they  are  neither  too 
exacting  nor  too  fatiguing  to  deprive  her 
of  periods  of  cessation  from  work,  either 
mental  or  physical.  She  is  constantly  in 
an  environment  of  cheerful,  artistic,  in- 
telligent, and  more  or  less  intellectual 
influences,  and  midnight  bringing  her 
day's  work  to  a  close,  the  inference  is  that 
she  is  quite  ready  to  seek  the  seclusion  that 
her  bed-room  grants. 

And  for  this  work  the  girl  receives  at 
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least  twice  the  salary  which  is  paid  to  the 
girl  who  is  a  wage-earner  in  an  office  or 
workroom.  And  thus  she  is  able  to  in- 
dulge in  many  comforts  of  living  and 
refinements  of  dress  and  luxuries  of  toilet 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  girl. 

Now,  without  intending  or  wishing  to 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  invidious,  let  us 
consider  the  condition  of  the  other  girl, 
the  girl  who  works  in  office  or  workroom. 
She  must  rise  very  early,  make  a  hasty 
toilette,  usually  in  a  cold  room,  for  her 
small  salary  will  not  authorize  her  to  live 
very  luxuriously;  breakfast  hastily  and 
poorly,  and  report  for  her  day's  work  by 
eight  o'clock.  If  her  vocation  takes  her  to 
a  workroom,  there  she  must  remain  for 
four  hours  in  an  overheated  atmosphere, 
often  t-oo  heavily  laden  with  the  pres- 
ence of — shall  we  say,  miscellaneous  hu- 
manity?— -making  beautiful  garments  in- 
tended to  adorn  the  forms  of  girls  whom 
she  deems  more  fortunate  than  herself. 
Then  comes  a  brief,  hurried  luncheon,  and 
then  another  four  hours  of  wearisome 
work  in  an  atmosphere  growing  more  in- 
supportable every  moment.  And  then 
the  street,  and  with  tired  limbs  and  irri- 
tated nerves  and  a  wracking  headache, 
home.  And  this,  day  in,  day  out ;  week  in, 
week  out,  for  about  half  the  wages  paid 
the  smallest  member  of  a  theatrical  com- 
pany. 

Or  the  office,  on  exhibition  all  day,  in 
the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  an  office 
interior!  Either  taking  a  dictation,  with 
every  sense  stretched  to  catch  every  word, 
or  else  writing  out  those  mysterious  little 
hieroglyphics,  till  every  click-click  of  the 
machine  plays  a  weird  tattoo  upon  the 
tired  brain,  the  same  monotony,  the  same 
small  pay,  and  so  home. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  "expos- 
ure." All  these  girls  go  to  and  from  their 
work  through  the  streets.  Is  the  little, 
embryo  actress  any  more  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  the  ribald  profligate,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  lurking  on  every  street  corner, 
than  the  stenographer,  or  the  dressmaker, 
or  the  milliner  or  the  shop  girl? 

I  once  met  a  gentleman  a  most  es- 
timable man,  a  clergyman,  who  sought  this 
meeting  with  me,  because,  as  he  told  me, 
he  wanted  to  thank  me  for  his  conversion, 
which  was  brought  about  in  this  way.  His 
brother-in-law  was  stricken  with  incipient 
insanity  of  such  a  form  that,_  while  it 
would  have  been  injudicious  to  deprive 


him  of  his  liberty,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  carefully  and  constantly 
watched.  My  new  acquaintance  under- 
took this  task,  and  from  his  description 
a  pretty  trying  task  it  proved  to  be. 

He  described  himself  thus :  A  Baptist 
of  Baptists,  born  and  reared  of  Baptist 
parents,  educated  in  a  Baptist  college,  en- 
tering the  church  immediately  after  his 
graduation  and  ordination.  He  had  never 
been  permitted  to  read  a  book  of  fiction 
of  any  kind,  not  even  a  fairy  tale,  when  a 
child ;  had  been  taught  that  fiction  was 
as  sinful  as  gambling — all  games  of  chance 
being  gambling — and  were  all  ranged  un- 
der the  head  of  sins,  together  with  danc- 
ing, etc.,  etc.  He  had  never  been  in  a 
theater.  He  had  been  taught  that  the 
theater  was  simply  "hell,"  and  all  men 
and  women  engaged  therein  were  lost 
souls. 

The  brother-in-law  went  abroad,  my 
new  acquaintance  with  him.  They  went 
to  London,  and  one  evening  they  found 
themselves  in  front  of  the  theater  in  that 
city  where  I  was  playing  an  engagement. 
The  afflicted  man  insisted  upon  entering. 
His  guardian  protested,  entreated,  expos- 
tulated, all  in  vain;  all  in  vain.  He  was 
forced  to  enter.  To  quote  his  own  words, 
when  relating  the  circumstances  to  me, 
"When  I  entered  that  theater  I  felt  that 
I  had  passed  through  the  gates  of  hell." 
Then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  how  the  pleas- 
ant, reposeful  aspect  of  the  place  had  at 
first  surprised,  then  soothed  him ;  how  the 
music  seemed  to  reassure  him,  and  allav 
somewhat  his  fears,  and  how  the  influence 
about  the  place  had  so  calming  an  effect 
upon  his  afflicted  charge,  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  weeks,  he  found  him- 
self enjoying  a  period  of  quiet  and  relief 
from  fear  and  anxiety. 

The  play  was  a  dramatic  version  of 
Charles  Dickens'  "Oliver  Twist,"-  in  which 
I  was  playing  "Nancy   Sykes." 

Soon  the  performance  began,  and  the 
story  unfolded  itself  before  him,  and 
through  the  lurid,  crime-laden  atmos- 
phere of  that  most  hideous  tale  he  saw 
shine  out  the  light  of  God's  divine  love 
and  infinite  mercy,  showing  the  way  to  a 
better  and  higher  life.  And  in  poor 
Nancy  he  beheld  the  wretched  human  crea- 
ture groping  through  the  awful  darkness 
of  her  ignorance  and  misery,  reaching  out 
toward  the  gleam  of  light  which  was  shed 
upon  her  by  her  own  touch  of  womanly 
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pity.    And  when,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
tear-laden  voice,  she  said  to  Miss  Maylie: 

"When  ladies,  young  and  pure  and  beau- 
tiful, like  you,  give  your  hearts  to  any 
man,  love  leads  you  all  lengths,  even  such 
as  you  who  have  homes  and  hopes  and 
mothers.  When  such  as  I,  who  have  no 
home,  except  the  hospital  bed ;  no  certain 
roof,  except  the  coffin  lid;  when  such  as 
1  give  our  sodden  hearts  to  any  man,  and 
let  him  fill  the  place  that  has  been  a  blank 
through  all  our  wretched  lives,  pity  us, 
lady ;  pity  us  for  having  but  one  feeling 
of  womanhood  left,  and  for  having  that 
turned,  by  an  awful  judgment,  from  a 
blessing  and  a  pride,  into  a  new  means  of 
suffering  and  remorse." 

My  clergyman  friend  was  so  shaken  by 
his  varying  emotions  that  he  with  great 
difficulty  and  effort  controlled  himself, 
and,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  performance, 
he  staggered  out  of  the  theater  and  home 
to  his  hotel,  it  was  to  pass  a  sleepless  night, 
with  two  fixed  thoughts  formulating  them- 
selves out  of  the  mental  and  emotional 
chaos  in  which  he  found  himself  plunged. 
These  two  thoughts  were:  in  future  to  de- 
vote himself  more  closely  to  abhorring  the 
sin,  and  pitying  the  sinner,  and  to  turn 
to  fiction  as  well  as  to  fact,  and  to  the 
stage,  to  impart  to  him  lessons  in  faith 
love  and  charity.  "And  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prejudice 
against  the  stage,  the  "thou-shalt-not"  en- 
ter the  stage  door,  as  one  of  the  doors  to 
be  tried,  by  the  young  of  both  sexes  in 
their  quest  for  their  life  work,  is  a  relic 
of  old  superstition,  ignorance  and  bigotry, 
and  like  many  another  of  those  things  that 
hung  like  cobwebs  upon  the  walls  of  the 
past,  and,  like  those  cobwebs,  they  are  all 


disappearing,  being  swept  away  by  the 
bright  sun  and  the  clear  breezes  of  educa- 
tion and  enlightenment.  Society  does  not 
close  its  doors  upon  the  wearers  of  the 
sock  and  buskin,  but  courts  them.  Nowa- 
days the  most  exclusive  drawing  room  and 
drawing  room  gathering  is  not  complete 
without  its  sprinkling  of  actors  and 
actresses;  and  this  state  of  things  exists 
on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

One  more  point  and  I  have  done.  Does 
it  ever  strike  the  persons  who  cry  anath- 
emas against  the  stage  and  stage  folk,  how 
often  the  stage  is  recruited  from  members 
of  the  same  family  ?  How  often  the  man- 
tle of  the  father  falls  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  son,  and  the  robe  of  the  mother  de- 
scends to  the  daughter? 

Without  touching  upon  the  annals  of 
the  Continental  stage,  where  this  is  large- 
ly the  case,  the  English  stage  and  our  own 
present,  each  one  of  them,  long  lists  of 
honorable  names,  names  of  good  citizens, 
good  actors,  with  whom  this  is  the  case. 
I  could  here  and  now  offer  a  list  of  fami- 
lies where  three,  four  and  more  genera- 
tions have  followed  in  the  honored  steps 
of  their  forefathers,  from  father  to  son, 
mother  to  daughter,  in  a  stage  career. 

Now,  is  it  a  conceivable  thing  to  sup- 
pose for  one  moment  that  respectable,  re- 
spected, intelligent  parents  would  care- 
fully educate  their  daughters,  only,  when 
they  arrive  at  young  womanhood,  to  fling 
them  into  a  community  and  a  condition 
filled  with  temptation  to  profligacy?  Or, 
rather,  is  it  not  more  likely  that  parents, 
having  discovered  more  agreeable,  and  in 
every  way  more  profitable,  features  in  their 
own  way  of  living,  would  on  that  account 
incline  the  footsteps  of  their  own  chil- 
dren into  their  own  paths? 


AN  INJUNCTION  AND  A  CIGARETTE 


By  Porter  Giles 


X-GOVERNOE  CANT- 
RILL  sat  with  his 
back  to  his  desk  and 
stared  out  across  the 
city  at  the  monster 
chimney  of  the  Argo 
smelter.  Brown  and 
grim,  it  rose  from  the 
sand-blown  wastes  of  Arapahoe  Flats,  high 
against  the  blue  Colorado  sky,  and  wrote 
thereon  its  inky  message.  It  told  of  hur- 
rying men  and  thundering  machinery,  of 
train-loads  of  ores  and  heavy  ingots  of 
yellow  gold.  To  Governor  Cantrill  it 
seemed  to  say,  "Behold  me,  the  child  of 
your  genius,  "begotten  of  your  shrewdness, 
nurtured  by  your  labor,  guided  by  your 
judgment,  grown  to  stalwart  manhood  to 
crown  you  with  honor  and  with  gold  lie- 
fore  your  fellow  men." 

The  Argo  smelter  is  the  largest  of  the 
five  reduction  plants  belonging  to  the 
Western  Smelting  Concern,  and  the  one 
around  which  the  governor  had  built  "The 
Smelter  Trust."  It  employs  two  thousand 
men  and  produces  an  annua!  profit  of  two 
million  dollars. 

Governor  Cantrill  twisted  between  his 
fingers  a  card  which  had  just  been  brought 
to  him.  A  frown  of  impatience  clouded 
liis  brow,  and  he  tugged  nervously  at  his 
snowy  beard.  His  usually  pale  face  was 
flushed,  and  his  sharp,  cold  features 
twitched  with  the  fierce  intensity  of  his 
thoughts.  For  years  he  had  ruled  alone 
in  his  little  empire  at  Argo.  Few  had 
there  been  who  had  dared  to  suggest,  and 
none  to  dictate  to  him  his  policy  toward 
his  subjects.  He  had  ruled  them  firmly. 
The  wage  he  paid  was  enough  to  bring  to 
the  gates  each  day  more  men  than  he  ' 
could  use.  Seldom  had  there  been  rebel- 
lion in  the  realm.  The  workman  who  felt 
the  weight  of  his  yoke  and  groped  blindly 
out  for  help  or  for  sympathy  was  not  per- 
mitted lon<r  to  scatter  seeds  of  discontent 
within  its  borders.  The  man  who  worked 
as  the  brute  beast  works  was  welcome  to 
Argo;  he  who  hoped  for  better  things  was 
not.  A  hard  law,  perhaps,  but  one  which 
had  for  years  kept  the  furnaces  aglow  and 
filled  their  owner's  coffers  to  overflowing. 
The  man  glanced  at  the  card  again  and 


read  its  simple  inscription,  "Charles  Boyd, 
President  of  the  Western  Brotherhood  of 
Miners."  With  a  gesture,  half  defiance, 
half  despair,  he  threw  it  on  the  desk  and 
shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair.  His  hand 
beat  nervously  on  the  desk  and  his  fea- 
tures showed  a  mind  battling  with  inde- 
cision. It  was  for  a  moment  only.  An 
instant  he  wavered,  the  next,  with  a  quick 
passing  of  the  thin  white  hands  across 
his  brow,  the  lines  of  weakness  vanished, 
and  in  their  place  was  left  the  mask  of 
coldness,  firmness,  strength,  and  power 
that  the  world  knows. 

The  telephone  rang  and  he  caught  it 
up  impatiently.  "Hello,"  he  answered. 
"Yes,  this  is  Governor  Cantrill.  'Who? 
Oh,  hello,  Judge.  Ready,  is  it?  Good. 
He's  waiting  outside  now.  Send  Clark 
over  with  it,  right  away."  He  smiled  as 
he  hung  up  the  receiver.  Governor  Cant- 
rill leaned  back  in  his  chair,  his  austere 
countenance  betraying  not  the  slightest 
emotion  and,  as  his  visitor  approached,  he 
seemed  to  measure  him,  carefully,  accu- 
rately, as  an  athlete  measures  the  height 
of  a  crossbar. 

Charley  Boyd's  every  feature,  every  line 
of  his  musuclar  figure,  every  movement 
of  his  graceful  body,  bespoke  strength 
and  courage;  a  strength  both  of  bodv 
and  of  mind,  and  of  a  courage  born  of 
strong  convictions,  sincerity,  and  self-con- 
fidence. Tall,  broad-shouldered,  deep- 
chested,  was  Charley  Boyd,  with  thin,  but 
muscular  limbs,  a  high,  broad  forehead, 
crowned  by  a  shock  of  curls,  and  cheeks 
bronzed  by  the  fierce  blizzards  of  the  high 
country;  his  face  clean  shaven;  the  fea- 
tures sharply  cut,  the  mouth  firm,  and 
from  the  clear  depths  of  the  wide  blue  eyes 
there  flashed  upon  the  older  man  the  de- 
fiance of  a  stout  heart.  Boyd  had  none  of 
the  flamboyant  oratory,  the  cheap  verbos-r 
ity,  attributed  to  the  "agitator."  His 
diplomacy  was  of  the  American  brand. 
He  came  straight  to  the  point.  "I  am 
here.  Governor,"  he  began,  "to  make  a 
last  appeal  to  you  for  an  eight-hour  day 
in  your  smelters."  He  looked  straight 
into  the  Governor's  eyes  and  smiled.  "I 
have  shown  you  the  conditions  and  point- 
ed out  the  grounds  on  which  the  request 
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is  made.  We  need  not  discuss  that  again. 
I  have  not  been  idle  since  I  was  here  be- 
fore.   I  have  come  for  3'our  final  answer." 

The  answer  could  have  been  given  in 
one  word,  but  the  Governor  was  not  yet 
ready  to  give  it. 

"Mr.  Boyd,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  you 
have  the  right  to  make  such  a  request." 
The  tone  was  haughty,  uncompromisiag. 
"You  are  not  one  of  my  employees.  You 
are  not  even  a  smelterman.  You  are  a 
miner.  When  my  men  have  a  complaint 
to  make,  they  need  choose  no  outsider  as 
spokesman.  Let  them  come  and  make  it 
themselves — " 

"And  be  discharged  before  they  left  the 
office,"  Boyd  broke  in  with  a  sigh.  "Your 
men  have  a  complaint,  as  you  must  well 
know.  Governor,  and  not  one,  but  many. 
If  they  have  not  told  you  this  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  not  dared  to  do  so.  Do 
you  not  realize  the  abject  slavery  in  which 
you  hold  them  ?  So  close  is  your  vigilance 
that  they  have  not  dared  to  meet  together, 
or  even  to  discuss  their  servitude,  one  with 
another.  I  have  tried  to  make  you  see 
the  evil  of  such  a  policy,  the  pitiful  pov- 
erty and  squalor  that  is  thrust  upon  them. 
I  have  tried  to  make  you  realize  how  ter- 
ribly hard  the  work  in  the  smelter  is. 
Ten  and  twelve  hours  a  day  in  that  at- 
mosphere, smoke-laden  and  stifling  with 
the  fumes  of  "roasting  ores,  is  quite  enough 
to  explain  the  enormous  death  rate  in 
Argo  during  the  past  five  years.  Before 
God,  Governor,  the  men  who  are  respon- 
sible for  such  conditions  are  not  free  from 
blood  guiltiness.  I  do  not  ask  more  pay 
for  these  smeltermen,  though  they  need 
it,  and  earn  it.  It  may  be,  as  you  say, 
that  the  commercial  value  of  such  labor  is 
no  more  than  the  miserable  pittance  they 
receive.  The  most  of  these  men  have 
homes,  such  as  they  are,  and  wives  and 
children;  children  whom  they  love  as  do 
you  and  I  do  our  little  ones.  There  are 
children  out  there.  Governor,  who  know 
their  father  only  as  a  grimy,  exhausted 
beast  of  burden,  who  shuffles  home  at  night 
to  sleep,  and  disappears  again  at  dawn." 

Boyd  spoke  with  passionate  intensity, 
his  words  flowing  fast,  his  voice  rich,  soft, 
musical;  his  tone  supplicating.  As  he 
talked,  he  watched  his  auditor  closely,  ever 
alert  for  the  least  sign  of  softening,  the 
slightest  gesture  or  expression  that  would 
encourage.  .  None  came.  On  the  Gover- 
nor's aristocratic  face  the  cold  hauteur 
was  unbroken. 


"My  God,  Governor,  do  you  not  realize 
what  a  few  hours  a  day  means  to  those 
men,^to  their  families?  To  you  it  may 
mean  a  fifteen-per  cent  dividend  next 
time,  instead  of  the  eighteen  you  declared 
yesterday;  but  to  them  it  means  life." 

Boyd  paused.  He  realized  that  his  appeal 
was  in  vain.  His  body  stiffened.  He 
shook  back  the  mass  of  curls  from  his 
brow  and  continued,  but  his  bearing  was 
changed.  No  longer  was  he  a  supplicant. 
His  voice  was  softer  than  before,  his  tone 
lower,  but  in  it  the  ex-Governor  read  a 
menace. 

"When  I  came  here  before.  Governor 
Cantrill,  and  almost  on  my  knees,  begged 
you  to  grant  this  favor,  you  not  only  re- 
fused the  request  but  challenged  my  right 
to  make  it.  You  felt  safe  in  doing  so. 
You  were, — then.  You  knew  your  men 
were  not  organized.  You  knew  that  I  did 
not  officially  represent  them,  though  I 
came  as  their  ambassador.  You  did  not 
believe  I  could  bind  them  into  a  body 
strong  enough  to  demand,  and  you  felt 
safe  in  refusing  the  request.  That  was 
two  months  ago.  Governor.  As  I  told  you, 
T  have  not  been  idle.  Your  men  are  or- 
ganized, and  today  I  am  here  to  say  to 
vou,  in  the  name  of  the  Argo  Lodge  of  the 
Western  Brotherhood  of  jMiners,  that  I 
demand  this  measure." 

As  the  last  words  were  spoken,  Boyd"s 
voice  was  slightly  raised,  and  the  words 
rang  out  with  the  STidden  sharpness  of  a 
nistol  shot.  He  turned  for  a  moment  and 
looked  down  into  the  biisy  turmoil  of  Sev- 
enteenth Street. 

"Seventv-five  per  cent  of  your  smelter 
men  are  Brotherhood  men  today.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  men  who  mine  the  ore  you 
treat  are  members  of  this  federation.  You 
know  something  of  the  power  of  the  or- 
ganization whose  leader  I  have  the  honor 
to  be.  You  know  with  what  alacrity  and 
with  what  thoroughness  my  orders  are  car- 
ried out.  I  will  say  to  you.  Governor 
Cantrill,  that  unless  you  grant  these  men 
this  Just  demand  I  will  call  out  the  men 
in  every  one  of  your  five  smelters  and  the 
men  in  the  hills  will  rot  ship  you  a  pound 
of  ore." 

Once  more  he  turned  and  looked  down 
into  the  street.  A  man  stood  idly  in  the 
door  of  a  drug  store  opposite,  lost  in  con- 
templation of  the  architectural  beauties 
displayed  in  the  "Smelter  Block."  As  his 
glance    roved    appreciatively    about    the 
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massive  structure  it  rested  for  a  moment 
on  the  face  of  Charley  Boyd,  looking  out 
from  Governor  Cantrill's  window.  Boyd 
waited  a  moment  for  the  Governor  to 
speak.  The  latter  still  sat  in  silence,  star- 
ing absently  out  across  the  city  at  the 
great  brown  chimney. 

Boyd  continued:  "I  sincerely  hope  a 
strike  will  not  be  necessary.  1  know  full 
well  the  stupendous  financial  loss  it  will 
mean,  not  only  to  the  Western  Smelting 
Concern,  but  to  the  State  and  the  whole 
of  the  West.  I  know,  too,  the  bitter  suf- 
fering, the  hardships  and  the  lives,  per- 
haps, it  would  cost;  but  I  know  that  in 
the  end  we  should  win,  and  the  bettered 
conditions  that  would  come  as  a  result  of 
tlie  struggle  would  be  its  own  sufficient 
justification.  As  I  said,  I  am  here  for 
your  final  answer." 

Boyd  took  from  his  pocket  a  scrap  of 
paper,  sifted  into  it  a  pinch  of  tobacco, 
iind  rolled  it  deftly  into  a  cigarette.  A 
door  shut  noisily  in  the  outer  office,  and  a 
man's  voice  was  heard  asking  for  the  Gov- 
ernor. Boyd  was  again  at  the  window, 
but  he  turned  with  his  back  to  it  as  Gov- 
ernor Cantrill  spoke : 

"Mr.  Boyd,  you  shall  have  my  answer." 
He  paused  a  moment  to  listen  to  the  voice 
in  the  other  room.  "My  answer,  sir,  is 
'No.' " 

Boyd  turned  back  to  the  window.  The 
man  across  the  street  was  still  regarding 
the  wonders  of  modern  architecture.  Boyd 
slowly  searched  liis  pockets  for  a  match, 
found  one,  struck  it  on  his  bootheel,  light- 
ed his  cigarette,  and  blew  a  great  cloud  of 
smoke  against  the  window  pane.  \\Tien 
it  cleared  away  the  idler  across  the  street 
was  gone.  Boyd  turned  to  the '  smelter 
magnate.  In  his  eyes  the  latter  saw  a 
twinkle  of  amusement,  which  rapidly 
changed  to  an  expression  of  pain.  "God 
help  you,  sir,"  Boyd  said.  "You  don't 
realize  what  suffering  you  are  making 
yourself  responsible  for.  Within  the  hour 
not  one  hundred  of  your  thousands  of  men 
will  lie  at  work.  Your  five  furnaces  will 
be  idle  and  cold,  and  Smelting  Stock  will 
be  a  drug  on  the  market." 

The  Governor  burst  into  a  laugh,  a  dry, 
rasping  chuckle.  It  was  the  only  emotion 
he  had  shown  since  Boyd  entered  the 
room.  "You  speak  with  a  jrreat  deal  of 
assurance,"  he  sneered.  "But  let  me  tell 
you,  yoiino:  man,  that  your  threat  is  idle." 
The   man's   thin    lips   twisted    themselves 


into  a  sarcastic  smile.  It  was  an  ugly 
smile,  one  at  which  men  were  wont  to 
wince  or  curse.  Not  knowing  the  pit  that 
had  been  digged  for  him,  and  having 
boundless  confidence  in  his  own  ultimate 
success,  Charley  Boyd  did  neither.  "Your 
little  speech  is  quite  pathetic,  and  your  de- 
livery dramatic,  but  it  is  useless.  Your 
threat  is  idle." 

As  the  Governor  spoke  he  opened  the 
door  and  beckoned  to  a  man  who  was 
waiting  there.  "Mr.  Clark,"  he  said,  as 
the  man  entered,  "this  is  Mr.  Boyd,  of  the 
Western  Brotherhood  of  Miners." 

Mr.  Clark  strode  forward  and  handed 
to  Boyd  a  folded  document.  Boyd  opened 
it. 

"Ah,"  he  exclaimed.  "Excuse  me,  gen- 
lemen,  while  I  glance  through  this 
paper."  Its  perusal  occupied  some  min- 
utes. 

"Yes,"  he  said  at  last,  "it  is  all  quite 
correct,  I  believe."  He  folded  the  paper 
and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  He  glanced 
hastily  into  the  street  again  and  saw  the 
idler  emerge  from  the  drug  store,  wave 
his  hat  in  the  air,  and  run  for  a  passing 
car.     "Quite  correct,  but  a  little  late." 

He  raised  the  window,  and  the  deep 
growl  of  the  Argo  whistle  was  heard  faint- 
ly but  distinctly  wafted  across  the  city 
from  the  sand-blown  wastes  of  .\rapahoe 
Flats. 

"This  was  a  pretty  move.  Governor; 
and  it  also  has  more  or  less  dramatic 
quality,  I  presume;  but  it  is  too  late,  for 
the  strike  is  on." 

The  ugly  smile  slowly  faded  from  the 
Governor's  face. 

"But,  the  injunction — "  he  stammered, 
pointing  at  Boyd's  pocket. 

" — Was  served  after  the  order  had  been 
given,"  the  labor  leader  concluded. 

Just  then  the  Governor  caught  the 
sound  of  the  whistle.  "What  do  you 
moan?"  he  cried,  his  mind  slowly  grasp- 
ing the  situation,  and  his  apprehension 
rising.  Boyd  waved  his  smoking  cigarette 
toward  the  telephone.  The  bell  was  ring- 
ing. The  Governor  caught  it  up.  He 
heard  an  excited  voice  demanding  to  talk 
with  Governor  Cantrill.  "Well,"  he 
yelled,  "what  do  you  want?  This  is  Gov- 
ernor Cantrill.  What?  All  goinjr  out? 
Strike?  Hell!"  The  Governor  dropped 
the  instrument  as  though  it  were  suddenlv 
become  unbearably  hot.  He  turned 
angrily  toward  Charley  Boyd,  but  the  lat- 
ter only  smoked  his  cigarette. 


THE  MISSION  OF  QUATAY 

A  Nortkwest  Indian  Legend  of  Day  and  Nigkt  Told  ty  a  Makak  Indian 
By  Henry  X.  Markistan 


Q 


UATAY,"  as  he  is 
known  in  the  mythol- 
ogy of  the  Northwest 
Coast  Indians,  was  a 
wizard,  full  of  pranks 
and  wills;  ever  itch- 
ing to  try  his  hand  on 
some  one,  and  con- 
stantly a  malicious  -buffoon,  delighting 
in  practical  jokes.  Once  he  overheard  his 
father  remark  that  over  yonder  in  a  re- 
mote land,  was  a  "colony  of  people,  who 
were  the  possessors  of  the  protoplasmic 
elements  of  day  and  night. 

"What  did  you  say?"  he  asked. 

"The  elements  of  day  and  night,"  re- 
peated his  father. 

Straightway  Quatay  went  down  to  the 
lieach  and  gazed  at  his  canoe,  "Ho-pid- 
wash."  He  went  to  work — burnt  the  bot- 
tom and  manufactured  six  paddles  as  pro- 
pellers, but  it  was  to  operate  automat- 
ically, with  his  will. 

Day  or  night  was  not  known  to  his  peo- 
ple only  by  hearsay,  and  they  lived  in  dis- 
mal light.  Quatay's  mission  to  the  "land 
of  light"  was  to  discover  them  for  the 
universe.    . 

Not  knowing  what  course  to  take, 
his  trip  was  long  and  tedious.  He 
paddled  around  a  small  pass,  entered  a 
bay,  and  then  went  around  a  promontory. 
He  landed  at  what  he  considered  an  obser- 
vation point,  as  it  was  dim,  pulled  up  his 
canoe,  and  sat  down.  Out  of  the  dark- 
ness light  came  instantly.  He  plotted, 
meditated,  and  decided.  He  decreased  his 
stature  to  that  of  a  little  boy,  and  then 
he  made  a  solemn  prayer  that  the  ele- 
ments of  these  parts  might  not  harm  him 
and  that  his  mission  might  be  successful. 
He  could  see  that  mussels,  clams  and  shell- 


fish were  plentiful,  for  there  were  shell- 
fish scraps  and  bone  refuse  piles  every- 
where. 

A  woman,  a  rare  native  beauty,  singu- 
larly graceful  in  appearance,  came  out  of 
the  house  and  saw  him  as  he  sat  near  the 
spring.  She  returned  and  informed  her 
father  of  the  find,  and  was  told  to  bring 
'  ;in  in.  She  adopted  various  ways  to 
make  him  give  an  explanation  of  his 
presence,  but  the  boy  refused  to  speak, 
except  he  would  say,  "Tse-iss."  He  was 
brought  in  and  cross-examined. 

"Where  is  your  home  and  people?" 
the  chieftain  asked  him.  His  finger 
pointed  to  the  land  whence  he  came,  and 
it  was  always  accompanied  with  "Tse-iss," 
for  that  was  all  he  would  say. 

They  ever  after  nicknamed  him  "Tse- 
issaht,"  denoting  whence  he  came — the 
land  of  the  Tse-iss  race. 

His  morning's  repast  was  ready.  The 
girl  called  him,  and  he  sat  down.  His 
fare  consisted  of  dried  clams  only.  He 
uttered,  "Tse-iss"  before  he  ate. 

It  was  near  night,  and  the  household 
retired.  As  he  looked  up  to  the  ceiling, 
he  saw  clams  drying  everywhere  on  sticks. 
Then  he  closed  his  eyes — but  his  thoughts 
were  not  settled.  He  was  itching  all  over 
to  see  the  mechanism  of  the  "sun."  He 
had  been  half-awake  the  whole  night 
through,  just  because  he  wanted  to  see 
it  done. 

At  last  he  heard  them  say:  "It  is  time 
to  open  the  sun-box  for  the  elements." 

That  aroused  him  and  his  curiosity, 
his  ever-itching  desires  for  pranks.  The 
attendant  woke  up,  made  his  way  to  the 
secret  repository,  rolled  away  a  black  stone 
that  weighed  it  down  within  the  veil  of 
the  square  treasury  over  his  head.  Quatay, 
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with  eager  eyes,  watched  every  movement. 
He  saw  him  extract  another  receptacle,  a 
small  box.  He  unwrapped  it,  then  a  glare 
of  light  shot  out  instantly,  illuminating 
everywhere.    It  was  now  day. 

The  day  went  on,  and  again  came  the 
time  to  retire.  The  household  chieftain 
took  his  secret  box,  unwrapped  it  care- 
fully, and  deposited  it  in  the  smaller  de- 
pository, and  the  smaller  into  the  larger 
one,  and  lastly,  the  black  rock  that  guard- 
ed it  from  all  intruders,  on  top  of  all. 

The  next  morning  Quatay  was  sent 
after  some  water.  Eeturning,  he  passed 
women,  and  they  all  praised  his  strength. 
Strollers  who  met  him  had  discovered  his 
"Ho-pid-wash"  hauled  on  the  beach,  with 
six  paddles,  and  wondered  if  he  had  any 
companions  with  him. 

"Were  other  people  with  you?"  one 
asked  of  him. 

Quatay  nodded. 

"Wiere  are  they?"  another  queried. 

He  pointed  to  his  home  and  imitated 
the  manner  of  paddling,  to  show  that  they 
had  returned. 

During  his  stay  Quatay  had  been  a 
sleepy-head,  but  it  was  only  to  conceal  his 
desire  of  accomplishing  his  task.  His 
charm-belt,  made  of  the  covering  of  the 
"devil-fish,"  was  concealed  under  his  at- 
tire. 

He  had  been  ten  days  at  the  camp,  and 
thought  it  expedient  to  make  his  attempt. 
He  exercised  his  power  over  them,  and  to 
make  sure  they  were  all  asleep  he  pricked 
them  with  a  stick. 

Now  for  the  box !  He  tried  his  muscu- 
lar power  on  the  rock,  worked  it  slowly 
to  the  left,  as  he  had  seen  the  operator  do, 
and  went  through  the  ordeal  successfully. 


Being  aware  that  suspicion  would  be  laid 
on  him,  he  rolled  into  his  slumbering 
quarters  quickly  and  scattered  burnt  ashes 
over  his  covering  to  deceive  them.  Sure 
enough,  the  manipulator  of  the  secret  sun- 
box  was  suspicious,  but  his  efforts  to  re- 
veal any  clue  were  unavailing. 

At  the  recession  of  the  tide  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  sandy  beach  was  made;  the  wo- 
men and  children  would  go  clam-digging, 
and  Quatay  was  wont  to  enjoy  this,  too. 
He  had  been  living  the  ideal  life  of  his 
associates.  He  was  proud,  too,  that  the 
glaring  and  luminous  orb  shone  from  the 
dwelling  of  his  master,  because  he  lived 
there,  and  he  was  highly  prized.  He  used 
to  take  a  number  of  women  in  his  "Ho- 
pid-wash,"  across  the  bay,  and  he  would 
display  his  powers  by  exercising  them  in 
their  presence.  He  would  say,  "Water, 
be  still,"  or  "Flow  rapidly,"  and  the 
waters  obeyed  him  at  will. 

He  now  planned  his  escape  with  his 
master's  treasure.  He  was  desperate,  but 
he  had  pondered  well  on  his  chances. 
Sometime  after  midnight  he  threw  off 
his  cover  and  approached  the  treasure- 
box.  His  movements*  and  actions  were 
slow,  lest  he  cause  trouble  for  himself. 
He  slid  the  rock  to  the  left,  uncovered 
the  "sun-box,'" opened  the  second  compart- 
ment, then  off  he  went.  With  the  help  of 
his  powers  his  canoe  was  on  the  beach 
all  ready  for  him,  and  he  commanded  the- 
waters  to  carry  him  quickly  to  his  home. 

He  opened  the  box,  and — instantly  there- 
was  light.  His  people  were  rejoiced  over 
his  success.  He  exposed  his  trophy  to  the- 
elements,  and  it  became  a  part  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  flew  to  the  heavens,  where  it  has- 
ever  since  remained,  giving  light  and  heat, 
to  all  the  planets. 


HERMON  ATKINS  MacNEIL 

One  of  tke  Younger  American  Artists  ^iVho  Is  Doing 
Muct  tor  tke  Nationalization  of  Sculpture 

By  Harriet  ^iVarner  Cnapin 


HE  American  sculptor  of 
today  must  live  with 
America  as  well  as  in 
it — partake  of  a  new, 
strong  life  of  ideas  and 
action.  He  must  not 
only  master  the  most 
difficult  of  the  arts,  both 
artistically  and  technically,  but,  if  his 
art  is  to  be  good,  his  work  must  be  the 
spontaneous  art  of  the  life  of  the  pres- 
ent. Among  our  younger  men  we  know 
of  no,  one  who  is  doing  more  for  the  na- 
tionalization of  sculpture  than  Hermon 
Atkins  MacNeil.  Having  a  genius  for 
plastic  art,  he  has  also  the  human  inter- 
est which  impresses  the  masses.  His  pres- 
ent life  is  bound  to  the  great  art  center 
of  our  country,  his  early  life  having  been 
spent  in  one  hardly  less  an  art  center. 

Mr.  MacXeil  is  a  typical  American, 
born  on  a  farm  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston. 
From  an  artistic  standpoint  he  may  seem 
to  have  begun  his  career  inauspiciously. 
With  a  truly  boyish  dislike  for  the  plant- 
ing of  corn  and  milking  of  cows,  he  pro- 
longed his  school  hours  to  escape  these 
disagreeable  duties.  Through  the  artistic 
tastes  of  his  mother  and  a  decided  fond- 
ness for  drawing,  added  to  his  antipathy 
to  farm  work,  young  MacXeil  entered  the 
Normal  Art  School  in  Boston.  To  the 
excellent  training  obtained  at  this  school 
he  attributes  much  of  his  success.  This 
institution,  whose  primary  Object  is  the 
training  of  teachers,  provides  a  valuable 
course  for  young  people  who  are  not  ab- 
solutely sure  what  profession  they  will  en- 
ter, opening  many  avenues  of  art  work. 
Having  subsequently  spent  two  years  in 
Paris  in  the  Julienne  Academy,  he  won,  in 
1895,  the  Roman  Ehinehart  Scholarship, 
which  gave  him  four  years  for  mature 
study  and  work  in  Italy.  As  a  natural 
result  of  his  Normal  training  Mr.  MacNeil 


has  spent  some  years  as  a  teacher  in  Cor- 
nell University,  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute, and  Pratt  Institute.  He  has  at  pres- 
ent an  important  modeling  class  at  the 
Art  Students'  League. 

His  genius  is  intellectual,  as  well  as 
emotional,  and  he  possesses  the  power  to 


The  newly-completed  statue  of  President  McKinley. 

A     remarkable     example     of     successful 

portrait    statuary. 
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embody  a  delicate  and  charming  sentiment 
in  pure  form.  As  long  as  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  is  remembered,  the  "Fountain 
of  Liberty,"  which  stood  at  the  head  of 
Central  Cascades,  will  live.  The  large 
figures  typified  Liberty,  Truth  and  Jus- 
tice; the  attendant  groups,  Patriotism, 
The  Family,  Freedom  and  Physical  Lib- 
erty. The  mammoth  groups  standing 
thirty-six  feet  high,  which  terminated  the 
series,  symbolized  the  development  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.     Executed  in  cement, 


these  groups  will  soon  be  but  a  memory. 
The  tragic  group,  "Despotism  of  the 
East,"  a  decorative  piece,  by  the  lagoon 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  was  a 
strong  conception;  like  much  of  his  other 
work,  full  of  action  and  passion  and  finely 
executed. 

MacNeil  is  of  a  poetic  temperament, 
and  his  work  is  refined  and  thoughtful; 
strong  in  composition,  his  first  fame  came 
to  him  through  the  "Sun  Vow,"  a  group 
in  bronze,  which  is  now  owned  by  W.  G. 
Evans,    of    M'ontclair,  New  Jersey.     The 


£ronze   statuette,    "Ihe   Moqui   Indian   Runner,"    representing  a   younff   brave    performing    the   last   rite 
in  the  annual  prayer  for  rain.     Awarded  a  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition,   1900. 


"industry,"  male  group  at  one  end  of  the  semi-circular  granite  base  of  the 

Mckinley  statue. 
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legend  of  the  "Sun  Vow"  is  of  the  youth, 
who,  desirous  of  leaving  the  squaws  and 
joining  his  fortunes  to  those  of  the  war- 
riors, is  given  his  test.  The  skill  with 
which  he  shoots  the  arrow  from  his  bow 
directly  into  the  face  of  the  sun  is  the 
test  of  his  ability.  Should  he  be  able  to 
make  the  arrow  disappear  from  sight, 
his  ambition  is  attained. 

Having  an  active  imagination,  MacNeil 
owes  much  of  his  successful  work  to  In- 
dian motives.  Among  Exposition  groups, 
probably  no  one  subject  has  been  oftener 
reproduced  than  his  "Physical  Liberty," 
a  group  intensely  ideal  as  well  as  real- 
istic. Both  genius  and  power  are  shown 
in  his  more  recently  completed  Indian 
group,  "The  Coming  of  the  White  Man," 
which  crowns  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the 
City  Park  at  Portland  Oregon. 

This  masterly  bronze  statue  MacNeil 
fashioned  according  to  his  own  idea,  at 
the  request  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  D.  P. 
Thompson.  They  had  never  met  the 
sculptor,  and  he  had  never  visited  Port- 
land, yet,  with  the  most  gratifying  con- 


fidence, the  artist  was  allowed  absolute 
freedom  to  carry  out  his  own  conception 
of  what  was  appropriate.  The  group  is 
that  of  two  Indians,  Chief  Multnomah 
and  a  young  brave.  The  figures  have  a 
peculiar  beauty  and  dignity  of  their  own. 
Into  the  figure  of  Multnomah  the  artist 
has  put  the  pride  of  all  the  Indian  tribes, 
as  he  has  endowed  the  young  brave  with 
a  youthful  curiosity, — the  strong  char- 
acteristics of  the  two,  individual,  yet  har- 
monious in  their  relations  to  each  other. 
The  figures,  about  nine  feet  high,  are 
facing  the  pass  through  which  the  white 
man  first  floated  down  the  great  river  of 
the  north. 

In  the  two  years  MacNeil  was  at  work 
upon  this  group  he  was  looking  for  a 
boulder  upon  which  to  place  it.  He 
found  suitable  stones,  both  in  Massachus- 
setts  and  upon  Long  Island, — stones 
weighing  eighteen  or  twenty  tons.  After 
some  deliberation,  finding  that  the  ship- 
ment of  these  stones  was  not  feasible, 
MacNeil  made  a  plaster  model  one-third 
size,  and  sent  it  to  Oregon  with  orders  for 
cutting  a  stone.  When  he  reached  Portland 


The   HacNeil  studio-home   at  CoUoge  Point,   Long  Island. 


UACK    VIEW    OF   THE    'INDUSTUV    GllOLP,    SHOWING    TIIK    REMARKAIil.K    CU.\Il;l.N ATION    OF 
GRACE    AND    MUSCULAR    STRENGTH    ATTAINED    IN    THIS    PRODUCTION. 
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"peace,"  female  group  at  one  end  of  the  semi-circular  base  of  the 
Mckinley  statue./    this  ideal  conception  of  American  woman- 
hood  IS    one    of   the   finest   exponents  of  MacNEIL'S  GENIUS. 
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for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  the  monu- 
ment, finding  that  his  orders  had  not 
been  carried  out,  he  placed  the  model 
on  a  boat  and  went  with  it  about  twenty 
miles  up  the  Columbia  River.  Taking 
the  measurements  with  him  from  the 
boat,  several  hours  were  spent  in  the 
quarry  in  search  of  a  suitable  boulder. 
When  he  came  back  to  verify  his  meas- 
urements, there  were  only  a  few  crumbs 
of  the  model  left;  by  some  accident  it 
had  been  unceremoniously  dumped  into 
the  waters  of  the  river.     In  spite  of  this 


its  present  resting  place.  When  the  two 
noble  brown  figures  were  placed  upon 
the  gigantic  rock  with  their  faces  turned 
expectantly  toward  the  pass  in  the  moun- 
tains, through  which  Lewis  and  Clark 
came  down  the  river,  the  monument  was 
so  wonderfully  complete,  its  position  and 
surroundings  so  perfect,  that  even  the 
artist  himself  was  satisfied. 

Another  of  MacNeil's  Indians  is  a 
bronze  statuette,  "The  Moqui  Indian 
Runner,"  now  at  Star's,  in  Madison 
Square.     This  is  one  of  the  pieces  which 


The  MaoNeil  children,   by  Mrs.   HacNeil. 


mishap  a  stone  of  the  desired  size,  shape 
and  color  was  found  in  a  basaltic  quarry, 
put  upon  a  barge  and  floated  down  the 
river. 

As  the  statue  was  to  be  placed  at  the 
top  of  a  high  hill  whose  summit  was 
reached  by  a  winding  road,  the  task  of 
getting  the  great  rock  up  the  hill  pre- 
sented many  difficulties.  The  start  was 
made  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
it  was  not  until  half-past  two  the  next 
morning  that  the  men,  with  much  con- 
trivance and  the  help  of  sixteen  horses, 
succeeded   in   conveying  their   burden   to 


was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition, in  1900.  It  is  a  young  brave  per- 
forming the  last  rite  of  a  religious  cere- 
mony. The  Moqui  Indians  make,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August,  the  celebrated 
prayer  for  rain.  Living  in  a  dry  coun- 
try, they  offer  this  prayer  yearly, — their 
religion,  like  that  of  other  peoples,  be- 
ing developed  largely  from  their  needs. 
Believing,  by  reason  of  similarity  of  ac- 
tion or  movement,  that  the  snake  and 
the  lightning  are  closely  related,  they 
make  supplication  through  the  mediation 
of   snakes,     immediately    returning    the 
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snakes  to  their  various  holes  on  the  plains 
below. 

A  recently  finished  soldiers'  and  sail- 
ors' monument  has  just  been  set  up  at 
WTiitingsville,  Massachusetts.  It  was  ex- 
ecuted in  Connecticut  white  granite  for 
the  City  of  Whitingsville.  The  scheme 
is  tliree  columns  surmounted  by  an 
entablature  and  an  eagle,  in  bronze. 
There  are  seats  at  the 
base,  which  are  orna- 
mented with  relief.  Mac- 
Neil  has  also  just  com- 
pleted a  model  for  the 
Fine  Arts  Building,  in 
St.  Louis. 

A  most  important  por- 
trait statue  by  MacNeil 
is  that  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley.  We  visited  the 
!MacNeil  studio  while  he 
was  still  at  work  upon 
tlie  statue  of  McKin- 
ley, — a  fine  example  of 
modern  portraiture  in 
statuary.  As  he  turned 
the  great,  yet  unfinished 
figure  to  the  light,  the 
President,  the  public 
servant  of  the  people, 
stood  forth,  as  ho  stood  at 
Buffalo,  with  manuscript 
in  hand,  while  delivering 
his  address  on  "Peace" — 
the  personification  of  dig- 
nity. It  is  said  that  con- 
ventional dress  does  not 
readily  lend  itself  to  the 
artistic  idea,  and  that  the 


jiortrait  statue,  being  the  reverse  of  ideal 
work,  must  always  remain  within  the 
limit  of  its  office.  As  we  looked  upon 
the  heroic  figure  there  was  jJresent  no 
sense  of  limitation ;  certainly  the  artist 
has  portrayed  most  vividly  the  soul  of 
the  man.  MacNeil's  McKinley  is  equal 
to  anything  of  the  kind  which  our  coun- 
try has  produced. 

MacNeil  has  been  at 
work  upon  this  memorial 
for  two  years.  The  monu- 
ment will  consist  of  a 
semi-circular  arrange- 
ment of  granite,  the 
g  statue  to  be  placed  upon 

an    elevated    pedestal    in 
I  the  middle   at  the  back, 

3»_  ^  the  whole  about  twenty- 

two  feet  high  and  a  hun- 
dred feet  across.     There 
will    be     a     particularly 
original   arrangement   of 
groups  at  each  end — one 
a  man  and  a  boy,  repre- 
senting "Industry,"   and 
the  other  a  female  group, 
typifying  "Peace."  Mac- 
Neil    put   his   usual 
amount     of     enthusiasm 
into  these  groups,  and  is 
most       painstaking       in 
solving  the  practical 
problems  presented. 
Tlie    woman's    fig- 
ure  is   one   of   the 
^       finest  things  that  he 
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"The  Coming  of  the  White  Man,"  presented  to  the  City  of  Portland,   Oregon,  by  the  heirs  of  the  late 

D.   P.   Thompson.      This   statue   stands  on  the   highest   eminence   of  the   City   Park,    facing   the 

Columbia   Hiver   Gap,    through   which   came   the   first   explorers. 
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has  done;  a  beautiful  woman — the  Ameri- 
can woman — glorified  by  the  artist;  an 
exemplification  of  the  true  artistic  tem- 
perament of  the  man. 

MacNeil  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
honors,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in 
Paris.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Art  Jury,  at  St.  Louis,  and  is 
often  selected  on  Juries  of  the  Xew  York 
art  societies.  His  genius  is  versatile,  but 
in  no  instance  does  his  work  lack  the 
personal  qualities  so  essential. 

He  is  fortunate  in  having  a  wife  who 
is  herself  an  artist.  The  intime  joyous- 
ness  of  her  nature  is  a  most  happy  com- 
plement to  his  own  artistic  temperament. 
Mrs.  MacXeil,  known  in  her  artistic  work 
as  C.  L.  Brooks,  was  a  pupil  of  Mac- 
Neil's  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  In 
addition  to  her  studies  with  MacNeil  and 
Taft  in  Chicago,  Mrs.  MacNeil  spent  four 
years  in  Rome,  and  was  for  a  time  a 
student  in  Paris  under  MacMonnies  and 
Angelbert.  As  C.  L.  Brooks,  she  has 
made  a  name  for  herself.  She  will  be  re- 
membered by  "The  Child  Riding  a  Fish," 
at  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  figures  in  the 
Central  Cascade,  and  by  "The  Foolish 
Virgin,"  owned  by  Mrs.  Cyrus  McCor- 
mick,  Chicago.  Her  temperament  is  very 
pleasingly  shown  in  decorative  work;  her 
adaptation  of  natural  forms,  of  flower 
and  foliage,  being  peculiarly  happy. 

There  has  been  nothing  recently  ex- 
hibited more  beautiful  than  a  group  of 
the  MacNeil  children,  by  Mrs  MacNeil, 
shown  at  the  last  exhibit  of  American 
Artists  in  New  York. 

She  has  entered  the  byways  of  art,  and 
also  exhibited  in  the  Fine  Arts  Depart- 
ment at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition, 
a  number  of  articles  in  bronze, — a  tea- 
pot, coffe  pot,  chafing  dish,  tobacco  set, 
ink  stand,  and  running  fountain.  The 
artist  who  will  put  her  genius  to  the  task 
of    making    everyday    articles    artistic    is 


"The    Sun    Vow,"    representing    the    test    given    to 

Indian     youths     anxious     to     become     -warriors. 

MacNeil's    first    fame    came    to    him 

through   this   statue. 

doing  much  for  American  art.  As  we  ad- 
vance in  wealth  and  culture  our  demand 
for  more  beautiful  utensils  increases. 

The  MacNeils  are  at  present  leading  a 
quiet  country  life  at  College  Point,  on 
the  north  shore  of  Long  Island,  oppo- 
site Hunter's  Point.  From  the  studio 
one  looks  out  upon  a  wide  reach  of  water 
with  its  picturesque  sailing  craft  and 
across  to  the  beautiful  shores  beyond. 
The  scene  is  one  of  quiet  restfulness, 
within  sight  of  the  great  city's  throbbing 
life  of  unrest,— real  country  within  the 
real  city. 


THE  CHINOOK  WIND 

By   Bert  Huffman 

White  anil  cold  is  the  robe  that  lay 
Over  the  Oregon  hills  away; 
Coldly   the   mountain's   lifted   face 
Gleams  in  its  wintry  crown 's  embrace. 
The  white-robed  hill  as  a  sentinel  stands 
Tiike  a  waiting  nun  with  folded  hands; 
Hushed    is    the    pulse    of    the    singing 

stream, 
Coldly   brilliant   the   forests   gleam; 
Weir.l  and  fh"stly,  with  frozen  lips, 
The    earth    from    its    flagon    of    Silence 

sips! 
The  heart  of  the  hills  beats  low,  beats 

low. 
For  cruel  and  heavy  its  burden  of  snow; 
The  voice  of  the  hills  is  faint,  is  faint. 
Yet  never  is  lifted  in  sad  complaint. 
For  a  patient  jade  is  the  humble  earth 
Meekly  waiting  the  Springtime's  birth 
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And  then  on  the  Western  sea,  afar, 
The  Gate  of  the  Winds  is  left  ajnr! 
And   stealing  softly   on  timid   wing 
A  warm  wind   comes  from   the  Garden 

of  Spring. 
And     oh,    the    kiss    of    her   passionate 

mouth, 
Warm  with  the  breath   of  the  langour- 

oiis  South! 
And  oh,  the  touch  of  her  thrilling  hand. 
Soft  as  a  lover's  upon   the  land! 
She   steals  to   the   wintry  tyrant's  lair 
And  tangles  her  fingers  within  his  hair; 
Her  hot  breath  kisses  his  pallid  cheek — 
His  lips  of  Silence  in  wonder  speak! 
And    oh,    how    the    quivering    touch    of 

her  hand 
Stirs   and   awakens   the   pulseless   land! 
And    oh,    how   the   heart    of   the    world 

leaps  wild 
By  the  warm  Chinook  of  the  West  be- 
guiled! 
For     Life    and     Wonderment,   Joy    and 

Spring 
Are   the   gifts   which    her   pinions   ever 

bring! 
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THE  A^VAKENING   OF  REUBEN 


By  Alma  A.    Rogers. 


HE  yellow  fringes  of  the 
liammock  swayed  oon-- 
tentedly  back  and  forth 
in  the  warm  spring 
breeze.  Mrs.  Barbara 
Staunton  was  a  woman 
of  fads.  Just  now  she 
was  devoted  to  sun  batlis 
and  breakfasts  of  air.  She  lay  drinking 
in  deep  breaths  of  the  sun-charged  atmos- 
phere and  gazing  under  the  brim  of  her 
sailor  hat  into  the  blue  of  the  sky,  which 
was  flecked  with  fleecy  bits  of  cloud. 
A  rare  morning  it  was,  with  the  earth 


sending  up  fragrant  odorS  from  the  flow- 
ing sap.  The  wild  fern  was  already 
abundant,  and  grew  in  the  waste  s])aces 
with  the  rankness  of'  an  evil  weed.  The 
Ininibleliees  buzzed  ferociously  in  tlie  gold- 
en hearts  of  the  dandelions,  and  under- 
neath all  was  the  droning  hum  of  busy 
insects  in  the  tender  stems  of  the  grasses. 

A  sound  trembled  timorously  from  the 
rear  of  tlie  piazza.  The  lady  in  the  ham- 
mock did  not  stir.  The  sound  was  re- 
peated a  little  louder.  Mrs.  Staunton 
arose  and  looked  over  the  rail. 

In   the   shadow   of  the   gable   stood   a 
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youth.  One  sleeve  was  missing  from  the 
olfl  Prince  Albert  coat  which  hung  lankly 
upon  his  slight  shoulders.  His  ragged 
trousers,  several  sizes  too  large,  were 
turned  up  at  the  ankles.  A  shock  of  dark 
hair  stood  out  through  the  holes  in  his 
broken  felt  hat,  framing  uncannily  a 
face  streaked  with  coal  soot.  Under  the 
small  projecting  mouth,  filled  with  large 
teeth,  the  lower  lip  drooped  weakly  above 
a  receding  chin.  His  humble  and  depre- 
cating air  told  the  story  of  his  kind.     "A 


ing  on  a  brakebeam.  He  understood  gar- 
den work.  Yes,  he  was  hungry.  He  had 
not  eaten  since  yesterday  morning.  His 
name  was  Reulien  Horn. 

"He  certainly  appears  frank  enough," 
thought  Mrs.  Staunton.  "What  wages  do 
you  want?"  she  said  at  last. 

"I  dunno;  eny  thing  ye  want  to  give 
me.  I  need  some  shoes  pretty  bad."  He 
held  up  a  foot  whose  bare  sole  protruded 
througli  the  leather. 


"There  certainly  is  good  material  there,  but  he  needs  awakening." 


tramp,"  said  Mrs.  Staunton  to  herself  as 
she  surveyed  the  grotesque  figure. 

"Kin  I  get  a  job  o'  gardenin'  ?"  inquired 
the  boj',  dropping  his  eyes  under  the  keen 
scrutiny. 

Mrs.  Staunton  was  given  to  investigat- 
ing unfortunates  in  order  to  establish  a 
logical  basis  for  s\-mpathy;  so  she  ques- 
tioned him. 

He  was  just  down  from  Seattle.  He 
had  stolen  passage  in  a  coal  car,  after  rid- 


Mrs.  Staunton  was  moved.  The  boy  was 
so  young.  He  could  not  be  over  twenty. 
She  had  often  prepared  meals  for  tramps 
while  they  split  wood  in  the  basement,  and 
sometimes  she  had  secretly  feared  their 
hardened  faces.  But  not  a  gleam  of  senti- 
ent kinship  to  human  kind,  good  or  bad, 
lightened  the  negation  of  this  face. 

"Very  well,"  she  said  after  a  moment, 
"you  may  take  the  spade  and  put  this 
ground  in  order  for  seeding;  but  first  I 
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will  give  you  some  breakfast,  and  I  think 
I  can  find  you  some  shoes." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  episode 
of  Reuben. 

The  Stauntons  had  but  lately  moved 
into  their  new  house  in  the  suburbs,  and 
the  lawn  was  not  yet  sodded.  Keuben  went 
to  work  with  a  movement  akin  to  alacrity 
under  the  stimulus  of  an  expanded  stom- 


he  were  a  picturesque  composite  of  brown 
skin,  palm  trees  and  breech  clout,  he 
would  be  called  a  heathen,  and  the  society 
of  foreign  missions  would  send  him  Bibles 
and  red  ilannel.  As  it  is,  he's  just  human 
— and  friendless.  ^Vhat  do  you  think  he 
said  to  me  when  I  showed  him  the  wheel- 
barrow ?" 

"You're  i>oo  deep  for  me,  Barbara.  I'm 


Ll,..^^-.. 


His    gaze    foUowed   her    to    the    trolley-car    a    few    blocks    beyond. 


ach,  and  Mrs.  Staunton  watched  and  in- 
structed. 

When  her  husband  came  hom'e  for 
luncheon,  he  ran  plump  into  the  odd  fig- 
ure eating  comfortably  on  the  basement 
steps. 

"Well,  Barbara,  what  now?  Are  you 
entertaining  a  friend?  I  nearly  knocked 
him  over  with  my  bike,"  laughed  the 
gentleman  over  his  soup. 

"He's  very  interesting,  Maurice,"  she 
■said  quietly,  with  her  most  seraphic  air. 
•"I  want  to  find  out  where  he  belongs.    If 


not  a  collector  of  strange  bugs,  you  know. 
Let's  hear  how  you  stuck  a  pin  through 
this  one." 

She  laughed  in  spite  of  her  pre-occupa- 
tion.  "Your  witticisms  are  harmless, 
Maurice.  Now  listen :  He  said :  'D'ye 
know  what  would  happen  if  I  pinched  this 
old  omnibus?' 

"  'Why,  that  would  be  stealing,  Reu- 
ben,' said  I." 

"  'Yep'  an'  I'd  get  six  months  in  the 
cooler  in  this  bloomin'  place.  But  up  in 
Washington  it's  jest  petty  larceny  an'  a 
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Life,   vast   and   mysterious,    had   at   last  laid   its   finger   upon   him. 


feller  'ud  only  be  sent  up  to  the  tune  of 
three  months.' 

"  'Where  did  you  learn  all  this,  Reuben  ? 
Have  you  been  in  jail?'  I  asked. 

"  'No,  ma'am,  ye  bet  yer  Ife  I  ain't. 
But  I  heerd  the  pards  talking  about  it  one 
time  we  was  layin'  in  the  hills  waitin'  f  r 
the  rain  to  stop.    We  was  forty  miles  from 


nowhere  and  not  a  bite  o'  grub  left.  Say, 
I  never  see  such  a  country  f'r  rain.  It's 
no  good  f'r  travelin'.  Californy's  the 
place  f'r  gents  o'  the  road.'  Then  he 
laughed  like  a  child  who  expects  a  sugar 
plum  for  a  smart  performance." 

"Very  profound,  certainly.     But  what 
do  you  propose  to  do  with  him  ?" 
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Barbara's  cheeks  flushed  to  an  adorable 
pink.    Her  agate  eyes  were  clear  wells. 

"I  have  an  idea,"  she  said  slowly,  "and 
I'd  like  to  try.  First,  he  must  be  set  to 
work.  Don't  you  think  he  might  seed  the 
lawn  instead  of  the  gardener  ?  He  says  he 
has  worked  on  a  farm,  and  we  have  noth- 
ing else  to  offer,"  she  urged. 

Mr.  Staunton  was  inclined  to  view  his 
wife's  problems  with  a  sort  of  humorous 
sympathy.  Therefore  he  said,  "Do  as  you 
like,  my  dear.  But  I  fancy  one  day's  work 
will  be  enough  to  gratify  his  appetite  for 
exercise." 

xVt  the  end  of  the  day,  however,  Eeuben 
professed  his  willingness  to  continue.  All 
of  the  next  day  he  persisted,  and  when  his 
interest  flagged  a  word  from  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton was  sufficient  to  refix  his  attention. 
She  studied  him  from  a  psychological 
viewpoint.  She  tried  to  picture  the  pro- 
cesses that  went  on  in  his  half-dormant 
brain.  Did  he  feel?  Did  he  enjoy?  Did 
he  hope?  Or  was  he  but  a  clod,  un- 
troubled by  the  divine  spark?  That  even- 
ing she  tried  an  experiment. 

"Where  did  you  sleep  last  night,  Eeu- 
ben ?"  she  enquired  as  he  was  putting 
away  the  tools. 

"Over  in  the  gulch." 

"But  it  rained  last  night." 

"Huh,  I  don't  care  nothin'  for  cold  nor 
wet.  I'm  tough  as  hide.  I  got  ten 
thousand  lickin's  when  I  went  to  school 
an'  I  ain't  never  had  no  feelin'  sence.  The 
Cap'n  o'  the  windjammer  used  to  maul  me 
with  a  belayin'  pin,  an'  I  jes'  haw- 
hawed,"  he  answered  in  a  manner  that 
was  meant  to  be  boastful  but  came  nearer 
to  being  pitiful. 

"Well,  I  can  do  better  than  that  for  you 
to-night.  Take  this  address.  I  have  ar- 
ranged with  the  person  in  charge  of  this 
Home  to  give  you  a  bed,  and  you  can  also 
have  a  bath.  Here  is  money,"  laying  a 
silver  piece  in  his  dirty  palm,  "and  in  this 
bundle  you  will  find  clean  clothing.  I 
shall  expect  to  see  you  as  bright  and  ready 
for  business  in  the  morning  as  any  am- 
bitious young  man  ought  to  be";  and  she 
smiled  cheerily  into  the  vacant  face. 

Eeuben  slouched  away  with  a  new  set  in 
his  shoulders.  As  Mrs.  Staunton  watched 
him  disappear  along  the  cross-lots  path  to 
the  river  beyond  which  lay  the  city,  she 
mused  hopefully: 

"There  certainly  is  good  material  there, 


but  it  needs  awakening." 

The  recital  of  the  day's  adventures 
brought  a  prophecy  from  her  husband: 
"That's  the  last  you'll  see  of  him.  A 
tramp  never  looks  farther  than  present 
needs.    If  he  did  he  wouldn't  be  a  tramp." 


Down  the  path,  whistling  gaily,  came 
Eeuben.  The  metamorphosis  was  com- 
plete. His  clean-shaven  face  shone  with 
a  well-rubbed  glow.  His  drooping  figure 
was  braced  to  the  dignity  of  whole  gar- 
ments and  polished  shoes.  The  notes  of  a 
lark  flashed  riotuously  in  the  clear  heav- 
ens. Eeuben  looked  up.  He  could  not 
have  told,  but  he  moved  in  an  answering 
thrill  to  the  joy  of  the  bird.  Life,  vast 
and  mysterious,  had  at  last  laid  its  finger 
upon  him. 

Mrs.  Staunton  smiled  approval  upon 
the  metamorphosis.  The  morning  passed 
as  usual.  After  lunch  she  called  to  the 
boy,  who  quickly  dropped  his  rake  and 
started  toward  her. 

"Eeuben,"  said  she,  "I  am  going  now 
for  roses.  Here  is  the  key  to  the  base- 
ment. After  you  have  finished  your  work 
you  may  lock  up,  and  leave  the  key  in  the 
basket  in  the  back  porch.  To-morrow  you 
and  I  will  put  in  the  bushes." 

The  boy's  gaze  followed  her  with  a 
vague  wistfulness  to  the  trolley  car  a  few 
blocks  beyond.    Then  he  bent  to  his  work. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Mrs. 
Staunton  returned  with  several  dozen  dor- 
mant rose  plants.  She  laid  them  care- 
fully in  the  shade  of  the  house,  and  then 
started  out  again,  unobserved  by  Eeuben, 
who  was  busy  at  the  sand  pit.  Eeaching 
home  after  an  unexpected  delay,  her  first 
thought  was  for  the  safety  of  the  bushes 
left  outside.  She  hastened  to  the  spot. 
They  were  gone. 

Mrs.  Staunton  stepped  back  with  a 
shock  of  surprise  and  disappointment. 
Sneak  thieves  were  not  uncommon  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  But  where  was  Reu- 
ben? She  looked  about.  There  was  the 
pile  of  sand  and  finother  of  manure  that 
Eeuben  had  faithfully  trundled. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  the  key. 
Could  it  be  possible —  She  hurried  to  its 
hiding  place.  Upon  the  very  bottom  of 
the  basket,  well  covered  with  clothes  pins, 
it  lay  securely.  All  at  once  she  doubted 
the  vision  of  her  eyes,  rubbed  them,  and 
looked  again.     There,  bordering  the  side 
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of  the  lot,  stretched  a  row  of  rose  bushes. 
The  line  was  so  twisted  that  she  laughed, 
but  the  next  moment  her  vision  blurred 
again.  Reuben  alone  could  have  done 
this. 

"Surely  there  is  good  in  the  boy,"  she 
murmured,  bending  over  the  plants.  She 
hoped  in  her  heart  that  these  bare  and 
lifeless  stems,  which  would  soon  burst  into 
glorious  bloom,  were  like  Reuben.  "Yes, 
these  are  mine,"  she  said  counting.  "Here 
is  the  Niphetos,  the  Maman  Cochet,  and 
here  the  lovely  Viscountess  Folkstone, 
and — but  this  is  not  mine,  I  did  not  buy 
this  rose — "  she  paused  startled  before  a 
splendid  tree  on  which  the  new  shpots 
were  leafing  out.  "I  believe  it's  Madame 
Caroline  Testout,  too  and  I've  hunted  for 
one  all  afternoon !" 

At  this  moment  of  perplexity  Mr. 
Staunton  came  wheeling  up.  He  laughed 
heartily  at  the  state  of  affairs. 

"Of  course  Reuben  has  done  it.  He  has 
meant  to  surprise  you,"  he  declared. 

"But  just  look  at  those  bushes,  Mau- 
rice," sighed  his  wife.  Did  you  ever  in  all 
your  life  see  anything  quite  so  bewilder- 
ingly  crooked  ?  They  look  as  if  a  young 
cyclone  had  planted  them  in  sport. 
They're  like  that  poor  boy's  intellect.  But 
how  could  he  know  I  wanted  a  Caroline? 
I  traveled  miles  this  afternoon  searching 
for  one.  Every  greenhouse  seemed  sold 
out.  They  are  so  difficult  to  get  on  good 
stock  this  year,  they  told  me.  But," 
despairingly,  "what  shall  we  do  with  these 
bushes?  The  colors  are  all  wrong  too. 
Just  imagine  Ulrich  Bruner  blushing  scar- 
let against  Catherine  Guillot's  coppery 
yellow!  Yet  I  don't  want  to  hurt  Reu- 
ben's feeings.  For  I  know  he  has  feelings. 
That  old  necktie  of  yours  tied  over  the 
clean  handkerchief  around  his  neck  this 
morning  was  actually  pathetic.  He  said 
he  had  read  some  of  that  article  on  the 
Tower  of  the  Will,'  that  I  talked  to  him 
about,  too.  Though  I'm  afraid  he  won't 
grasp  it  very  well !"  She  uttered  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh,  continuing :  "He  has  told  me 
all  about  himself,  how  he  was  born  in  San 
Francisco,  and  there  were  so  many  chil- 
dren the  parents  got  rid  of  him  when  he 
was  eleven  by  apprenticing  him  to  the 
master  of  a  sailing  vessel.  At  the  end  of 
the  cruise  he  ran  away,  and  was  taken  in 
by  a  fanner  in  Santa  Clara  Valley,  who 
also  kept  a  dairy.    This  farmer  must  have 


been  a  strenuous  person.  Reuben  says  his 
chief  recollection  is  of  being  wakened  in 
the  hay  in  the  barn  where  he  slept  by  a 
man  with  a  lantern,  long  before  the  sun 
was  up.  He  stayed  there  until  he  was  fif- 
teen, and  then  he  set  out  again  to  wander. 
This  time  he  found  his  way  to  a  logging 
camp.  When  he  grew  tired  of  the  woods, 
he  joined  a  band  of  cayuse  rounders  on  the 
range  in  Eastern  Oregon.  The  excitement 
of  this  life  seems  to  have  appealed  to  him. 
He  confesses  that  he  drank  like  a  fish, 
treated  right  and  left,  swore  like  a  trooper 
and  didn't  care  whether  he  lived  or  died." 
"Well,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  do 
this  planting  ovor,"  said  Mr.  Staunton, 
"and  trust  to  Rt;uben's  being  none  the 
wiser.  It  is  almost  dark  now,  but  the 
moon  will  be  up  soon.  Meanwhile  we 
have  the  electric  light  on  the  corner,  and 
perhaps  vou  can  find  some  lamps  to  help 
out."       ■■  ^ 

If  the  limits  of  Irvington  domiciled  any 
prying  spirits,  the  singular  procession 
which  marched  up  and  down  the  Staunton 
premises  that  night  might  have  caused  the 
mildest  suburban  curiosity  to  gloat.  The 
pale  flickering  rays  of  the  arc  light,  rein- 
forced by  the  wind-blown  gleams  of  sev- 
eral oil  lamps,  hidden  in  empty  apple 
boxes  for  protection,  threw  fantastic  shad- 
ows whicii  danced  freakishly  about  the 
conspirators  as  they  stealthily  dug  holes 
and  assorted  labels. 

But  the  mystery  of  the  strange  rose  lay 
darkly.  Mrs.  Staunton  wakened  early, 
and  hurried  into  the  garden.  Her  inspec- 
tion of  the  night's  work  satisfied  her  that 
Reuben's  eye  for  details  was  not  acute 
enough  to  detect  the  clever  deception.  A 
light  mist  had  been  falling  for  several 
hours,  and  now  large  drops  dangled  on  the 
bare  bushes.  A  glint  of  white  drew  her  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  row.  On  a  branch  of 
the  mysterious  rose,  pinioned  by  a  thorn, 
lay  a  square  of  white  paper. 

Mrs.  Staunton  unfastened  it  nervously, 
feeling  an  intuitive  sense  of  ill.  The 
paper  was  damp  and  the  sprawling  charac- 
ters blurred  by  the  moisture.    It  read : 

"I've  got  to  go — i  mebbe  wanted  to  stay 
but  they's  voices  a  callin'  me.  this  rose  is 
fer  you  there  was  loads  of  em  and  she 
wont  savvy  if  you  don't  peach.  You  hed 
orter  hev  it.  ennyway  so  no  more  and 
goodbye. 

■    "Reuben  Horn" 
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And  in  a  postscript,  "i  never  made  a 
present  afore." 

"Maurice,  come  quick,"  called  Mrs. 
Stauton,  "Eeuben  has  stolen  this  rose,  and 
for  me." 

"Well,  well,  Barbara,  you  are  liable  now 
as  an  accomplice  for  receiving  stolen 
goods,"  said  Mr.  Staunton  provokingly 
when  he  had  read  the  note  and  stood  look- 
ing quizzically  down  at  his  troubled  wife. 

"But,  Maurice,  how  could  I  know  I  was 
making  a  thief  of  him?"  Mrs.  Staunton 
choked  back  a  sob. 

"Never  mind,  my  dear,"  said  her  hus- 
band soothingly.  "You  are  not  to  blame, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  make  the 
best  of  it.  We  can  advertise  the  rose 
and—" 

"Glory  be  !"  shrilled  a  voice.  "Sure  and 
it's  meself  as  niver  hoped  to  set  eyes  on 
the  be-ooty  agan.  Glory  be !"  The  owner 
of  the  voice  paused  to  hold  her  panting 
sides. 

The  Stauntons  recognized  the  woman  as 
a  cultivator  of  select  plants,  for  sale  in  a 
semi-professional  way,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

"I  assure  you,  madam,  that  you  cannot 
know  less  of  this  affair  than  we  do,"  began 
Mr.  Staunton. 

"Sure,  and  was  the  loike  of  it  ever 
heard  of,  at  all,  at  all !  It  do  be  loike  this, 
sir.  Yistiddy  mornin'  about  eight  o'  the 
clock  I  was  passin'  on  me  way  to  Mrs. 
Marquam's  with  a  box  of  ch'ice  pansies, 
and  a  thrifie  of  a  geranium  or  two  and  a 
sprig  of  heliotroop  trowed  in  for  good 
measure,  loike^— and  as  I  was  say  in',  when 
I  come  alongside  I  see  a  body  wurrkin' 
on  your  lawn.  An'  I  looked  pretty  clost, 
for  sez  I  to  myself,  sez  I,  'That  is  a  fool- 
man,  an'  he  don't  know  a  hoe  from  a 
pumphandle,  and  if  Mister  Staunton 
thinks  he's  worth  wages — " 

"What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  that 
confounded  rosebush  ?"  interupted  Mr. 
Staunton  impatiently. 


"Sure,  and'  I'm  thravelin'  to  the  rose- 
bush as  fast  as  I  can,  sir.  Well,  along 
comes  this  fool-man  to  me  place  late  in 
the  day,  an'  he  up  an'  axes  me  for  a  job. 
'Go  long  wid  yez,'  sez  I,  'I've  got  no  jobs 
for  the  loikes  of  you.'  But  sure  he  hangs 
by  watchin'  Patrick  mulch  the  bushes  in 
the  back  patch,  an'  I  hadn't  the  heart  to 
send  the  craythur  away,  he  looked  so 
harmless  belike.  An'  that's  all  I  know, 
sir,  till  this  mornin'  I  see  my  be-ootiful 
Caroline  gone.  Och,  an'  its  mesilf  as  took 
first  prizes  at  the  great  flower  show  last 
year  for  the  finest  dozen  roses.  They  was 
all  of  seven  inches  acrost,  indade,  and  they 
did  look  fairer  to  the  eye  than  the  queen's 
coronet,  all  so  pink  and  stately." 

"Well,  Barbara,  I  guess  you'll  have  to 
give  it  up,"  said  Mr.  Staunton,  glancing 
at  his  watch. 

"No,  I  want  that  rose,"  said  Barbara 
with  sudden  resolution.  "Ask  her  what 
she  will  take  for  it." 

After  some  protest  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Staunton  the  bargain  was  made,  and  the 
woman  departed. 

"I  paid  an  outrageous  price  for  that 
thing,  Barbara."  The  tone  plainly  indi- 
cated annoyance. 

"I  can't  help  it."  For  a  little  woman, 
Barbara  could  manifest  remarkable  de- 
termination upon  occasion. 

Barbara,  alone,  sat  down  wearily  upon 
the  back  steps  and  leaned  her  face  in  her 
hands.  She  knew  Reuben  had  meant  to 
earn  the  rose.  That  was  some  comfort,  to 
be  sure.  But  after  all  it  was  certainly 
very  disappointing. 

This  waif  whom  she  had  hoped  to  re- 
claim had  been  bound  to  the  conventions 
of  civilization  for  a  day.  Then  Nature, 
brooding  and  inscrutable,  had  subtly 
called  him,  her  messengers  the  vagrant 
winds  of  heaven,  had  drawn  about  their 
playmate  with  the  magic  scents  of  spring, 
and  he,  frail  child  of  winds  and  weathers, 
had  answered  unto  his  own. 


THE  SALT  OF  THE  SEA 


Being  a  Tale  of  a  Maid  of  Dreams,  also  of  a  Practical  Joke  and  its  ending,  a    Case 

Where   Tail  Wags   Dog. 

By   Dorotky   Emily   Miller 


I. 


(^Letter  written  to  an  address  scrawled  in 
feminine  script  on  the  shell  of  the  egg 
that  served  to  help  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
the  S.  S.  Scampersnake,  to  break  his 
fast  one  winter  morning  in  the  port  of 
old  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Thompson  and 
a  brother  officer,  Mr.  Underhill,  decide 
to  perpetrate  a  joke  on  another  officer.) 

S.  S.  Scampersnake,  Philadelphia, 

February  10,  1903. 

"Dear  Miss  Smith: — 

/'Eating  my  matutinal  egg,  I  noticed, 
written  in  pencil,  an  address  of  a  young 
lady  upon  that  charming  fruit.  Thinking 
that,  p6rchance,  it  might  be  that  of  some- 
one who,  possibly,  M^as  leading  a  somewhat 
uninteresting  life,  out  of  the  whirl  of  so- 
ciety, I  decided  that,  being,  a  sailor,  and 
having  the  attributes  of  those  who  have 
followed  the  sea  for  all  time — one  of 
which  is  a  passionate  adoration  of  the  op- 
posite sex — I  decided  that  the  least  I  could 
do  would  be  to  write  and  find  out  why  a 
fair  young  girl  should  put  her  name  and 
address  upon  an  egg.  I  presumed  that 
perhaps  it  was  for  an  exchange  of  ideas 
with  some  one  who  could  appreciate  fully 
the  loneliness  of  a  Western  County. 
,  "Altho'  I  am  a  sailor,  please  do  not 
think  that  there  is  anything  in  the  make- 
up of  the  sailor  of  today  to  compare  with 
the  horny-handed  son  of  the  sea  of  a  cen- 
tury or  so  ago,  who  wore  his  hair  in  a 
queue  behind  and  only  stopped  chewing 
upon  the  plug  of  strong  tobacco  in  one 
leathery  cheek  to  swear  strange  oaths  and 
speculate  madly  upon  the  number  of  doub- 
loons to  be  commandeered  upon  the  next 

1 

{Answer  sent  to  the  supposed  writer  of 
the  foregoing  letter  by  The  Girl  from 
Indiana,  whose  name  was  on  an  egg 
eaten  by  one  of  the  conspirators.) 

"J.  F.  Broome,  Esq., 

"Philadelphia,  Penn. 
"My  dear  Mr.  Broome: — 

"The  result  of  my  piece  of  tiny  scrib- 


voyage,   and  the  subsequent   plank-walk- 
ing that  invariably  ensued. 

"Xo!  The  tar  of  today  (that  is  to  say, 
he  who  goes  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and 
does  business  in  strange  waters)  is  a  man 
far  removed  from  the  tar  of  long  ago.  No 
queue,  no  leathery  cheek.  Tobacco,  maybe, 
and  such  things  as  stove-pipe  hats,  dinners 
suits,  and,  possibly,  dancing  pumps,  are 
included  in  his  paraphernalia. 

"Yes,  different  in  these  details,  but 
withal,  that  same  adoration  for  the  best 
of  God's  creations— Woman — is  pre-emi- 
nent. 

"You  will  notice  that  this  wild  attempt 
— and  I  do  not  wish  to  try  to  conceal  and 
disguise  it — to  interest  you,  is  the  out- 
come of  the  previous  minute  and  graceful 
script  on  an  egg-shell,  for  which  I,  being 
a  simple  toiler  of  the  deep,  cannot  possibly 
imagine  a  reason;  and  you  will  notice,  I 
haven't  even  asked  for  one — even  I,  know- 
ing that  a  woman's  reason  is  beyond  the 
colossal  intellect  of  gods  and  men! 

"May  I  ask  that  you  write  to  me,  if 
ever  so  short  a  note,  to  tell  me  that  I  am 
forgiven  for  thus  writing  to  you,  and  to 
tell  me  that  T  may  write  again?  Until 
that  happy  moment,  I  am, 

"Yours  in  suspense, 
"J.  F.  Broome, 
"3rd  Officer,  S.  S.  Scampersnake, 

"Philadelphia,  Penna." 
(The  conspirators  post  this  and  watch  the 
mails  for  the  answer  to  be  received  by 
Mr.  Broome,  the  innocent  victim,  whose 
name  they  signed  to  the  effusion. 
Young  Broome  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing extremely  fond  of  corresponding 
with  the  softer  sex.) 


II. 


bling,  so  thoughtlessly  done,  and  so  soon 
forgotten  has  turned  out  quite  beyond 
my  wildest  expectations,  and  I  am  proud 
to  have  received  a  letter  from  an  officer 
of  a  mighty  Atlantic  liner.  You  seem  to 
have  compared  yourself  with  the  sailor 
that  one  reads  about,  and  to  whom  most 
novelists  ascribe  a  wife  or  two,  and  sweet- 
hearts in  every  port,  also  laying  to  his 
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charge  other  things  of  which  you  seem  to 
have  a  most  iin-sailor-like  knowledge. 

"How  did  you  know  that  I  was  'fair?' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  fair.  And,  to 
repeat,  it  would  be  only  fair  to  you  to  say, 
also,  that  I  weigh  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  am  considered  by  most 
people  as  passably-looking,  not  yet  twenty, 
and  am  just  about  to  graduate  from  the 
High  School. 

"But,  say,  do  you  know,  there  isn't  a 
girl  in  this  section  who  isn't  jealous  of  me? 
Mother  thinks  I  am  a  very  foolish  girl,  but 
only  laughs  at  the  way  the  other  girls  talk 
about  my  new  friend.  She  says  she  knows 
you  must  be  a  gentleman,  for  your  letter 
is  so  nice.  I  have  a  lovely  home,  the  nic- 
est home  in  the  town,  all  covered  with 
vines  and  flowers  in  summer,  and  filled 
with  merry  parties  in  winter.  I  have 
many  voung  men  friends,  but  none  of 
them  live  away  from  here,  so  I  am  indeed 
honored  to  have  for  a  correspondent  one 
who  comes  from  so  prominent  a  city  as 
Philadelphia,  and  who  must  have  traveled 
all  over  the  world.  My  girl  friends  are 
just  dying  and  green  of  envy. 

"Then,  too,  I  think  it  will  be  awfully 
good  for  father,  because  he  is  the  largest 
dealer  in  eggs  around  here,  and  our  Hoos- 


ier  maidens  will  soon  be  buying  them,  to 
flood  the  country  with  their  addresses. 

"Personally,  I  don't  care.  I  have 
gained  an  awfully  sweet  letter,  which  is  of 
course,  superior  to  aspirations,  which  is  all 
the  other  girls  have.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
doing  very  wrong  in  writing  to  somebody 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  but,  as  mother 
says,  no  one  could  possibly  take  exception 
to  your  letter ;  and  I  think,  somehow,  that 
I  should  like  to  hear  more  of  the  modern 
sailor,  from  himself. 

"Now  I  must  stop  and  post  this  letter, 
for  I  am  due  at  High  School,  my  first 
study  for  the  day  being  astronomy,  and  I 
shall  look  up  the  North  Star  with  inte- 
rest henceforth,  for  you  will  be  looking  at 
it  each  night  out  on  the  restless,  trackless 
ocean. 

"Truly  yours, 

"Gertrude  Smith."- 

{Much  mystified,  Mr.  Broome  shows  the 
above  letter  to  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Underhill,  brother  officers,  who  confess 
to  being  joint  authors  of  the  plot. 
Somewhat  interested,  Broome  continues 
the  correspondence  in  the  following  let- 
ter, vowing  in  his  heart  to  "get  even" 
with  the  jokers  somehow.) 


III. 


"Philadelphia,  Penna.,  March  12,  1903. 
"Miss  Gertrude  Smith, 

"Morganstown,  Ind. 
"My  dear  Miss  Smith  :^ — 

"Your  letter  arrived  safely,  and  is  a 
bright  ray — I  may  say  one  of  the  few 
bright  rays — in  a  life  of  many  dark  and 
dreary  storms.  A  sea  life  is  not  one  that 
lends  itself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  gen- 
tler sex  as  exemplified  in  you.  I  can  assure 
you  that  your  girlish  effusion,  speaking  of 
your  school  life,  friends,  home,  parents 
and  general  doings,  has  been  my  only 
literary  pleasure  throughout  this  some- 
what hard  and  toilsome  voyage. 

"A  winter  voyage  at  sea  is  not  to  be 
lightly  spoken  of.  Hour  after  hour  upon 
the  bridge,  pacing  up  and  down,  trying  to 
protect  oneself  from  the  driving  sleet  and 
having  to  struggle  desperately  against  the 
inclination  to  stop  that  always  comes  with 
extreme  cold — still  I  could  find  comfort, 
even  in  the  elements! 

"The  wind  howling  aroiind  the  masts 


seemed  to  say  things,  and  it  was  easy  to 
concentrate  one's  thoughts  and  imagine 
those  thoughts  were  a  part  of  one's  scheme 
of  life,  and  that  they  bore  the  message 
from  some  loved  one.  They  did  to  me.  I 
heard  your  name  distinctly,  not  once,  but 
many  times,  and  hearing,  felt  a  glow  of 
satisfaction,  and  was  comforted.  It  made 
my  dreary  watch  brighter,  and  the  hours 
sped  sometimes  too  quickly,  but  I  was 
recompensed  when  I  went  below  by  read- 
ing your  letter,  and  then  felt  that  all  my 
pleasure  was  not  the  outcome  of  the  storm. 

"That  you  will  write  again  I  hope,  and 
strangely  enough,  I  think  you  will. 

"With  all  deference  to  your  sweet  self, 
I  am, 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"J.  F.  Broome. 
"3rd  Oflicer  S.  S.  Scampersnake." 

(To  this,  the  first  letter  from  the  real 
Broome,  Gertrude  sends  a  prompt  reply, 
getting  a  warm  letter  in  return,  after 
the  Scampersnake  returned  from  her 
next  voyage.) 
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IV. 


"Morganstown  High  School,  Indiana. 
"March  15,  1903. 
"My  dear  Mr.  Broome: — 

"How  very  delightful  it  seemed  to  "be 
getting  such  a  lovely  letter  from  a  real 
sailor  boy,  describing  an  actual  trip  across 
the  briny  deep,  with  which  I  am  familiar 
only  in  books!  And  to  think  that  you 
really  thought  of  me,  out  there  in  that 
awful  storm  !  It  makes  me  feel  like  run- 
ning away  from  all  this  quiet,  poky  life  in 
this  little  country  town,  and  shipping  as 
a  sailor.  If  I  were  only  a  man  I  am  sure 
I  should  do  so  at  once.  Or,  if  I  could  be 
a  Mary  Tudor,  and  someone  a  Charles 
Brandon — ! 

"Really,  this  seems  just  like  a  chapter 
out  of  some  of  those  lovely  novels.  You 
haven't  described  yourself,  but  I  imagine 
you  to  be  tall  and  handsome,  with  broad 
shoulders,  fierce  blgck  eyes  and  curly 
black  hair,  and  oh !  such  a  nice  mouth ! 
Then  you  must  look  perfectly  elegant  in 
your  uniform,  all  trimmed  in  gold  braid 
and  gold  buttons.        ' 

"But  how  do  I  know  that  you  do  not 
write  letters  like  this  to  a  lot  of  other 


girls?  Only  something  tells  me  that  you 
are  a  nice,  good  young  man,  one  who  does- 
n't have  a  sweetheart  in  every  port.  I  can 
hardly  study  because  I  see  you  always  be- 
fore me,  just  as  I  have  described  you, 
walking  up  and  down  the  decks  of  the 
great  liner  as  it  glides  magnificently  o'er 
the  stormy  main,  just  as  they  do  in  books ! 

"To  have  two  such  fine  letters  as  you 
have  written  me  is  something  I  shall 
always  be  very  proud  of.  I  think  I  am 
even  more  proud  of  them  than  I  shall  be 
of  my  sheepskin  diploma,  tied  with  ribbon 
in  our  class  color,  which  I  expect  to  get  in 
June. 

"Now  I  must  run  away  and  study  my 
geometry  lesson,  but  my  mind  is  so  full  of 
the  sound  of  the  sea  and  the  rolling,  sad 
sea  waves  that  I  won't  know  a  straight 
line  or  a  right  angle  from  a  circle. 
"Sincerely  yours, 
"Gertrude  Smith." 

(Broome's  reply  to  this  is  characteristic 
of  the  much-courted  officer  of  our  lin- 
ers, both  Atlantic  and  Pacific.) 


"On  Board   S.   S.   Scampersnake,   Phila- 
delphia. 

"April  11,  1903. 
"Dear  Miss  Gertrude: — 

"Pardon  me  for  calling  you  'Gertrude,' 
but  that  is  the  way  the  winds  on  the  wide, 
deep  sea  sings  it  to  me  when  I  am  far 
from  land,  and  all  I  can  see  is  the  always- 
shifting,  opalescent  water  on  which  the 
great  Scampersnake  rides,  away  from 
you,  to  my  sorrow,  but  back  again  to  the 
land  in  which  you  live,  to  my  joy. 

"I  feel  flattered  at  the  way  you  speak 
of  wishing  to  be  able  to  go  to  sea,  even 
as  Mary  Tudor  meant  to  go,  and  I  imag- 
ine you  would  look  even  more  alluring 
than  did  Mary  in  that  garb.  Indeed,  to 
be  Charles  Brandon  to  your  Mary  Tudor 
would  be  a  most  enchanting  part,  one 
that  I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  play  if 
conditions  were  only  as  they  were  in  those 
lovely  olden  days. 

"I  assure  you  your  description  flatters 
me  considerably,  as  I  am  far  from  being 
as  handsome  as  vou  imagine  me.     It  is 


true  that  I  am  tall,  and  that  I  have  dark 
eyes  and  hair,  but  mustache  I  have  none, 
and  I  almost  blush  as  I  say  that  I  have 
never  thought  of  my  mouth  in  the  way  of 
an  ornament.  It  has  other  uses,  which 
remark  wakens  sweet  anticipations — but 
please  pardon  me  once  more. 

"Do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  think  of  leav- 
ing your  charming  home  in  that  blissful 
country  town.  You  should  find  the  real- 
ity of  life  so  entirely  different  from  your 
rosy  dreams.  And,  believe  me,  you  will 
always  remember  your  delicious  dreams  of 
the  big  world  outside  with  a  pang  of  re- 
gret in  the  days  when  you  grow  to  know 
that  world  better. 

"As  for  me,  I  have  other  things,  more 
prosaic  duties,  than  walking  up  and  down 
the  deck,  dreaming,  although  that  is  one 
of  the  things  I  do.  And  as  always,  your 
musical  name  comes  to  me  out  of  the 
boisterous  breezes,  and  my  dreams  take 
the  shape  of  a  sweet  maiden  with  flying, 
golden  hair,  and  eyes  like  the  smiling 
canopy  above  me. 
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"May  I  cherish  a  hope  that  sometime 
we  may  meet,  face  to  face?  Meanwhile, 
I    remain,   "yoT^irg  to  command, 

"Jack  Broome." 
{Needless  to  say,  Broome  had  not   been 
showing  these  letters  to  his  brother  offi- 
cers.    About   this   time   he   was  trans- 


ferred to  another  ship,  where  he  met 
an  old  friend,  to  whom  he  confided  the 
story  of  the  trick  played  on  him,  leav- 
ing out  the  subsequent  correspondence. 
This  girl  concocted  a  scheme  of  revenge, 
impersonating  for  the  nonce  The  Oirl 
from  Indiana.) 


VI. 


{From    the    false    Gertrude    to    Messrs. 
Thompson  &  Underhill,  demanding  an 
apology,  under  heavy  penalty.) 
"Washington,  D.  C,  April  15,  1903. 

"Messrs.  Thompson  and  Underhill, 
"S.  S.  Scampersnake,  Philadelphia. 

"Gentlemen : — 

"You  seem  to  have  been  made  the  vic- 
tims of  a  practical  joke,  but,  unfortunate- 
ly for  yourselves,  when  you  have  read 
more  of  this  letter,  you  will  undoubtedly 
see  that,  though  it  may  be  the  outcome 
of  momentary  folly,  the  results  are  likely 
to  be  serious  for  yourselves. 

"To  begin: 

"My  name  is  Gertrude  Smith.  I  have 
never  lived  in  rural  surroundings  in  my 
life.  My  home  is  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  my  father  is  senior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Smith,  Brown  &  Sully.  My 
brother,  who  occasionally  travels  for  the 
house,  happened  to  be  in  Morgantown, 
Indiana,  and  learned  through  some  friends 
residing  there  that  a  young  spark  of  the 
town  was  communicating  with  some  offi- 
cers of  an  Atlantic  liner,  writing  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  Gertrude  Smith.  My 
brother  immediately  took  steps  to  stop  the 


matter  in  order  to  protect  me,  and  I  am 
assured  by  my  lawyer  that  this  same 
young  spark  will  shortly  have  to  answer 
for  his  peculiar  idea  of  humor. 

"I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  writing  to  people  I  have 
never  been  introduced  to,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised that  men  of  your  class,  presumably 
officers  and  gentlemen,  should  stoop  to 
such  folly. 

"I  expect  an  apology  from  each  of  you, 
and  trust  that  you  will  be  prompt  in  your 
action. 

"Mr.   Griscom,  president  of  your  Ijie. 
who  is  a  personal  friend  of  my  father's, 
would,  I  am  sure,  do  all  in  his  power  to 
protect  his  friend's  daughter. 
"Yours  truly, 

"Gertrude  Smith." 

{This  letter  threw  both  the  conspirators 
into  a  panic,  as  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  their  foolish  practical  joke 
was  thv^  brought  home  to  them.  They 
showed  the  letter  to  Broome,  who  ad- 
vised them  to  apologize  most  humbly, 
or  they  might  not  only  miss  promotion, 
but  lose  their  positions  as  well.  The 
apologies  follow.) 


VII. 


{Thompson's  apology.) 

"S.   S.   Scampersnake,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

"April  15,  1903. 
"My  Dear  Miss  Smith: — 

"Your  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Under- 
hill and  myself,  arrived  this  morning.  I 
trust  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
I  am  deeply  and  sincerely  sorry  for  any 
annoyance  my  conduct  may  have  caused 
you. 

{Underhill' s  apology.) 

"S.    S.    Scampersnake, 
"Philadelphia,  Apr.  16. 

"Dear  Miss  Smith : — 

"Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  yeS' 


The  whole  matter  was  simply  an  inno- 
cent joke  upon  a  shipmate  of  ours  who  is 
rather  fond  of  corresponding  with  the 
fair  se.x. 

"I  think  you  will  agree  that  there  was 
absolutely  notliing  in  the  letter  that  could 
offend  the  most  fastidious. 

"Again  begging  you  to  forgive  my 
thoughtlessness — for  it  was  nothing 
more— I  am,     «yours  faithfully, 

"T.  Thompson." 
VIII. 

terday.  It  is  a  great  surprise,  naturally, 
and  I  am  a  little  hurt  that  before  'officers 
and  gentlemen'  you  should  have  written 
'presumably.'  Mr.  Thompson,  I  know, 
can  lay  claim  to  that  title,  and  however 
foolish  we  may  have  been,  I   trust  that 
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you  will  accept  our  tnost  humble  apology 
and  try  to  think  it  was  in  no  spirit  of  in- 
difference and  disrespect  to  your  sex,  but 
just  a  new  freak  of  the  moment. 

"Your  reference  to  Mr.  Griscom  causes 
other  thoughts.  We  are  both  looking  for 
promotion,  and — well,  I  leave  it  to  you. 

"Again  expressing  regret  that  you 
should  have  suffered  any  inconvenience 
or  annoyance,  I  am, 

"Faithfully  yours, 

"R.  TJnderhill." 

{Mr.  Broome  connived  with  the  Scamper- 
snake  mail  collector  to  have  the  letters 


of  apology  put  into  his  hands,  and  that 
night,  at  a  dinner  at  which  were  pres- 
ent a  number  of  officers,  Broome  read 
copies  of  the  original  letter  written  by 
Thompson  and  Underhill  to  Gertrude, 
her  first  letter,  the  letter  written  by  the 
false  Gertrude,  and  the  apologies,  thus 
publicly  victimizing  the  original  perpe- 
trators of  the  joke,  who  never  heard  the 
last  of  their  fondness  for  eggs.  Thus 
far  the  matter  was  public,  but  the  sub- 
sequent letters  to  and  from  the  real  girl 
were  not.) 


IX. 


{More  than  a  year  and  a  half  later.) 
"On  Board  Str.  Something-or-other, 
"New  York  City,  Dee.  1,  1904. 
"My  dearest  little  girl: 

"Preparatory  to  going  on  board  the  new 
Minnehaha,  the  large  and  beautiful  new 
Pacific  Liner,  to  which  I  have  been  trans- 
ferred as  First  Officer,  I  shall  have  a  few 
weeks  vacation,  and  wish  to  have  your  per- 
mission to  come  to  Morgantown  to  see  you. 
Your  picture,  which  you  just  sent  to  me, 
more  than  confirmed  my  fondest  dreams 
of  my  Maid  of  the  Egg-Shell,  my  Girl 
from  Indiana,  and  I  dream  often  of  the 
time  when  I  shall  meet  her. 

"I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  counter- 
feit presentment  of  my  insignificant  self, 
which  I  sincerely  hope  will  not  frighten 
you  so  you  cannot  sleep  o'  nights. 


"So,  my  dear  little  Hoosier  Nymph,  say 
me  not  nay,  or  I  shall  be  tempted  to  walk 
rough-shod  over  such  a  refusal,  and  come 
anyway  to  my  Maid  of  Dreams.  I  want 
to  tell  you — oh,  so  many  things  !  Things 
I  cannot  tell  you  with  a  pen  and  ink  and 
piece  of  paper — things  that  I  must  look 
into  your  heavenly  eyes  to  say ! 

"Counting   the   hours — nay,   the   min- 
utes ! — until  I  may  see  you,  I  am,  as  ever. 
"Yours  till  death, 

"Jack." 

{The  engraved  announcements  that 
reached  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Under- 
hill at  Christmas  time  still  further  en- 
lightened those  conspirators  as  to  the 
extent  their  practical  joke  had  reacted 
on  their  own  heads,  for  they  knew  not 
of  the  existence  of  the  real  Gertrude.) 


EASTER   MORN 


The  flower  tints  tell,  the  feet  of  Spring 
■  Are  hastening  along  their  way; 
While  Earth  awakens  from  wintry  gloom. 
The  violets  greet  fair  Easterday, — 
Violets  greet. 


The  soft  winds  tell  of  an  orchestra, 
That  ushers  in  a  cloudless  morn, 

Amid  the  birds'  glad  harmonies 
The  sweetest  of  flowers  are  bom — 
Eoses  are  born. 


Fair  dawn  that  holds  the  beauteous  rays. 
Diffuse  them  freely  o'er  our  way, 

While  from  the  hills  the  lark's  sweet  song 
Is  gladly  welcoming  the  day, — 
Calm  Easterdav. 


-By  June  McMillen   Ordway 


IMPRESSIONS 


Eact  One  Does  What  it  is  His  Nature  to  Do — No  One  is  His  Own  Creator 
By   Cbarles   Erskine   Scott  ^\^ood 


THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY 


THE   INITIATIVE   AND  EEFEEENDUM. 


1 

'i 

¥  THESE  laws  are  fail- 
ures then  popular  self 
government  is  a  failure 
and  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  right;  the  people  are 
incapable.  Who  is  going 
to  contend  for  this?  It 
is  unfortunately  true 
that  the  people  as  a  whole  are  mot  of  great 
learning  or  great  intelligence.  But  they 
have  average  intelligence  and  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation ;  and  through  all  their 
blundering  they  will  tend  toward  the  right 
goal.  What  is  done  by  all  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  cannot  be  hurtful  to  many,  or 
if  so,  will  be  soon  corrected.  But  what  is 
done  by  a  few  for  the  good  of  a  few  is  sure 
to  be  hurtful  to  many  and  if  the  governing 
power  rests  with  a  few  there  can  be  no 
remedy. 

Government  means  power.  It  means 
power  backed  by  force,  and  in  spite  of  the 
claptrap  of  campaign  oratory  about  the 
people  governing,  the  people  never  have 
and  do  not  now  govern.  They  go  like 
lambs  to  the  slaughter,  they  are  led  by  the 
nose,  they  are  taxed,  pillaged  and  plun- 
dered and  government  still  rests,  as  it  did 
in  kingly  days,  with  a  few.  They  were  then 
called  the  nobles.  Today  they  are  called 
bosses  and  money-barons.  Anything  which 
even  tends  to  break  into  the  power  of  the 
dominant  classes  is  good.    Anything  which 


tends  to  make  the  people  think  about 
themselves  and  know  their  rights  and 
power  is  good.  Nothing  ever  sprang  per- 
fect from  its  seed.  All  things  must 
develop  by  the  slow  process  of  evolution, 
and  our  laws  and  institutions  are  no 
exception.  The  initiative  and  referendum 
law  in  its  essence  is  right  and  good.  It  has 
come  to  stay.  That  political  managers  are 
hostile  to  it  is,  perhaps,  no  sign  of  fault 
in  the  law. 

The  Direct  Primary  is  also  a  new  ma- 
chine and  may  need  adjustment; 'but  the 
very  hostility  of  the  practical  politicians 
who  made  and  dominated  conventions  is 
a  tribute  to  its  beneficial  effect.  It  cer- 
tainly does  at  present  leave  nominations  at 
sea.  It  certainly  does  leave  the  gate  wide 
open  for  "fools  to  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread."  (That  is  a  quotation,  the 
angel  candidate  is  unknown.)  It  does  not 
provide  for  a  preliminary  discussion  of 
principles  and  platforms;  but  all  these 
things  can  come  and  will  come  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  people. 

Conventions,  themselves,  are  a  growth. 
They  were  not  created  by  law  and  there 
undoubtedly  will  be  party  conventions  to 
discuss  platforms  and  candidates ;  but  just 
as  the  referendum  is  a  most  beneficial 
check  upon  "loaded"  legislatures,  so  will 
the  Direct  Primary  be  a  most  beneficial 
check  on  "loaded"  conventions. 


DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR. 


The  Oregonian  has  been  arguing  that 
Statement  Number  One  was  never  in- 
tended to  mean  that  a  Republican  Legisla- 


ture should  send  a  Democratic  Senator  to 
the  Congress  and  that  such  a  result  is 
impossible.     I  agree  that  such  a  result  is 
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impossible.  It  will  not  be  done;  but  I  do 
not  agree  that  the  Republican  Legislature 
ought  not  to  send  a  Democrat  to  the  Senate 
if  the  Democratic  candidate  receives  the 
mandate  of  the  people  to  go  to  the  Senate. 
I  preceive  the  force  of  the  argument  that 
the  Legislature  is  clothed  with  the  consti- 
tutional power  and  responsibility,  that  the 
Senate  is  a  Chamber  of  National  legisla- 
tion and  National  policies,  that  a  Republi- 
can Legislature  ought  not  to  be  expected  to 
weaken  Republican  ranks  and  Republican 
policies  and  Republican  patronage  by  send- 
ing a  member  of  the  opposing  party  to  the 
National  Congress.  But  to  my  mind  all 
these  arguments  fall  before  the  one  root 
question.  Are  the  people  themselves  to 
govern  or  are  they  to  be  governed?  Sup- 
pose the  United  States  constitution  was 
amended  so  that  Senators  were  elected  by 
the  people,  and  suppose  the  people  elected  a 
Republican  State  Legislature  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator.  There  would  be  no  doubt 
that  he'  was  intended  by  the  people  to  be 
Senator  in  spite  of  the  loss  in  Republican 
patronage  and  prestige.  To  my  mind  the 
true  intent  of  the  nomination  by  the  peo- 

THE  HIGHEE 

Some  library,  I  forget  where,  so  let  it  be  . 
covered  with  the  grey  and  restful  mantle 
of  oblivion,  has  sequestered,  sequestrated 
and  placed  upon  its  Index  Expurgatorious 
the  works  of  Jack  London,  because  he 
spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  United  States 
constitution.  Undoubtedly  so  young  a 
man  should  have  had  more  respect  for  old 
age,  yet  it  is  xmwise  to  fall  into  the  habit 
of  idolatry  over  anything,  even  a  pretty 
woman  or  the  United  States  constitution. 
We  all  recall  the  horror  of  the  orthodox 
old  lady  who,  commenting  on  the  loose 
views  of  a  certain  man,  was  extraordinarily 
shocked  by  Sidney  Smith,  who  whispered 
"I  have  even  heard  him  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  the  equator."  Idolatry  is  bad,  be 
it  for  the  equator,  the  vernal  equinox  or 
the  United  States  constitution.  I  confess 
to  a  liking  for  the  vernal  equinox  myself, 
yet  I  would  not  care  to  either  persecute  or 
be  persecuted  for  its  sake.  Nothing  ever 
was  done  without  the  tearing  down  of  idols. 
Today  is  the  iconoclast  for  the  idols  of  yes- 
terday and  Tomorrow  will  be  the  image 
breaker  for  the  idols  of  today.  Zeus  was 
the  idol  of  a  great  and  noble  people  but  he 
has  retired  into  the  twilight  of  the  gods 


pie  is  simply  to  accomplish  indirectly  what 
the  United  States  constitution  prevents 
being  done  directly,  that  is,  the  actual  elec- 
tion of  Senators  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  wish  for  this  amend- 
ment. No  one  doubts  it.  The  people  of 
Oregon  have  taken  this  indirect  way  of 
arriving  at  it.  No  one  doubts  that.  Now 
is  the  spirit  or  the  letter  to  control?  Are 
the  people  now  living  to  be  the  judges  of 
their  own  welfare  and  own  desires  or  are 
these  to  be  judged  for  them  by  a  genera- 
tion long  since  dead,  the  makers  of  the 
United  States  constitution?  No  genera- 
tion ought  to  bind  another.  Each  should 
be  free  to  make  its  own  mistakes  and  find 
its  own  remedies.  We  of  today  think  the 
election  of  Senators  by  legislatures  is  a 
mistake.  We  desire  to  remedy  it.  We 
desire  to  elect  them  ourselves.  We  desire 
to  abolish  that  part  of  the  United  States 
constitution.  That  is  the  real  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  nomination  of  Senators  by 
the  people.  If  the  people  send  the  wrong  • 
man  to  the  Senate,  on  their  heads  be  it. 
They  are  the  judges. 

CRITICISM. 

on  Mt.  Olympus.  Hell  was  an  idol  of 
those  well  intentioned  barbarians,  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  world.  Kingship  was  once  an  idol 
and  men  were  beheaded  for  speaking  dis- 
respectfully of  it,  and  perhaps  a  genera- 
tion will  arise  which  will  say  of  Jack  Lon- 
don, he  was  our  prophet.  Understand  dis- 
tinctly I  do  not  say  it.  I  make  my  living 
out  of  the  difficulties  in  understanding 
laws  and  constitutions,  and  I  will  not 
quarrel  with  my  bread  and  butter.  Neither 
do  I  wish  this  valuable  magazine  to  be  shut 
out  of  any  library.  I  only  say  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  past  and  to 
wear  perpetually  a  garb  of  mental  humil- 
ity in  which  shall  be  woven  the  legend, 
"/  do  not  know  it  all."  There  are 
only  three  vocations  which  know  it 
all,  clergymen,  bankers,  and  quack  doc- 
tors. I  do  not  intend  to  meddle  with  the 
merits  of  Jack  London's  blasphemy,  my 
interest  lies  in  this  latest  exhibition  of  the 
higher  criticism.  Reduced  to  rule  it  is 
this :  The  literature  produced  by  a  man 
must  be  judged  by  that  man's  own  opin- 
ions and  personal  habits.  It  is  true  this 
rule  must  not  be  permitted  to  work  con- 
versely so  that  any  book  by  an  author  of 
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correct  habits  and  speech  will  be  admitted 
no  matter  what  the  character  of  the  book, 
because  certain  books  must  be  excluded  on 
their  own  demerits  regardless  of  the  purity 
of  the  author,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
Zola,  Ibsen,  and  Tolstoy.  But,  regardless 
of  this  inconsistency,  it  is  a  delightful  rule 
to  exclude  books  upon  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  author.  Come  now,  let  us 
begin.  Let  us  light  the  bonfire  in  the 
courtyard  as  did  the  learned  and  liberal 
niece  of  that  kindly  gentleman  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha  when  she  and  the 
good  priest  expurgated  the  library  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Woeful  Countenance.  Ah, 
what  librarians  they  would  have  made ! 
Wliat  members  for  the  Board  of  Directors, 
the  niece,  the  priest  and  the  barber.  But 
they  are  dead.  Not  that  this  ought  to  pre- 
vent their  acting  for  this  particular 
library.  But  let  us  tuck  up  our  skirts  in 
emulation  and  cleanse  the  literary  stable. 
Here  is  a  love  song,  the  greatest  love 
song  of  the  world  and  the  greatest  Spring 
song  of  the  world : 

"The  voice  of  my  beloved!  behold  he  Com- 
eth. 

Leaping  upon   the  mountains, 

Skipping  upon  the  hills. 

My  beloved  is  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart — 

Behold,  he  standeth  behind  our  wall, 

He  looketh  in  at  the  windows, 

He  sheweth  himself  through  the  lattice. 

My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me: 

'Else  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come 
away 

"For  lo,  the  winter  is  past. 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone; 

The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth; 

The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. '• 

And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 
land. 

The  fig  tree  ripeneth  her  green  figs, 

And   the  vines   are   in   blossom; 

They  give  forth  their  fragrance — 

Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one. 

And  come  away.'  " 

Though  that  was  written  thousands  of 
years  ago  in  Palestine  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
written  for  Oregon  and  this  very  day. 
How  like  a  bride  Spring  is  just  now  step- 
ping out  of  the  veils  of  soft  rain.  The 
crocuses,  the  daffodils,  the  violets,  fringed 
ferns  and  soft  grass  embroider  her  gar- 
ments and  the  glossy  leaved  Oregon  grape 
and  salal  bushes  burnish  anew  their  leaves. 
The  wild  currant,  the  arbutus  and  the  wild 
cherry  deck  the  air  with  blossomed 
wreathes  and  graceful  sprays.  The  hazel 
and  alder  hang  out  their  velvet  tassels,  and 
the  song  of  the  robin,  the  sparrow,  the  lark 


and  the  trilling  wren  are  heard  in  the  land. 
Everywhere  is  the  sparkle  of  flowers  and 
the  shimmer  of  young  leaves,  like  a  shower 
of  clirysoprase  jewels.  Everywhere  is  the 
low  half-articulate  murmur  of  the  rills 
and  the  babel  of  exultant  birds.  Every- 
where is  tlie  delicate  kiss  of  Spring. 
In  Southern  Oregon,  in  very  truth  the  fig 
tree  is  preparing  her  green  figs,  the  vine- 
yards are  fragrant  and  the  apple,  peach 
and  almond  orchards  sit  in  clouds  of  white 
and  pink,  like  young  brides  awaiting  the 
bridegrooms. 

"For  lo,  the  winter  is  past. 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone. 

The  flowers  appear  on  the,  earth, 

The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, ' ' 

Away  with  it  to  the  ash  barrel  for  was 
not  its  author  (or  reputed  author)  an  im- 
moral man ;  one  Solomon  or  Suleiman  who 
had  wives  and  concubines  innumerable  and 
simultaneously  ? 

"Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 
And  come  away." 

Possibly  without  a  marriage  license !  Away 
with  it  to  the  expurgatory  fire. 

And  let  this  other  go  with  him.  This 
poet  called  David,  who  sang  psalms  and 
anthems  to  his  soul,  then  cast  his  harp 
aside  and  cried  in  a  great  stiUness : 

"Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according  to 
thy   loving   kindness. 

According  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mer- 
cies, blot  out  my  transgressions. 

Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity. 

And  cleanse,  me  from  my  sin. 

O  Lord,  open  thou  my  lips 

And  my  mouth  shall   shew  forth  thy  praise. 

For  thou  delightest  not  in  sacrifice,  else  would 
I  give  it: 

Thou   hast  no  pleasure  in   burnt   offerings; 

The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit, 

A  broken  and  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt 
not  despise." 

But  he  who  wrote  it  was  an  adulterer  and 
'a  murderer.     Away  with  it  to  the  fire. 

And  here  is  another  of  those  scandalous 
Orientals.  The  tent-maker  who,  shaking 
his  head,,smiled  sadly  and  sighed : 

"Think!    in   this   battered   Caravanserai, 
Whose  doorways  are  alternate  night  an<J  day, 
How   Sultan  after  Sultan,  with   his  pomp. 
Abode  his  hour  or  two  and  went  his  way. 

"They  say   the  lion  and   the  lizard   keep 
The  courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank 

deep. 
And  Bahram,  that  great  hunter,  the  wild  ass 
Stamps  .  0  'er   his  head  but  cannot  break   his 

sleep. ' ' 
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It  is  quite  evident  that  the  directors  of 
this  particular  library  which  has  so  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  London  may  go  and  stamp 
over  Ball  ram's  head  with  impunity. 

"Lol    some   we   loved,   the   loveliest   and   the 

best 
That   Time   and  Fate    of    all    their    vintage 

pressed, 
Have  drunk  their  cup  a  round  or  two  before 
And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  rest." 

Tliis  man  was  a  frequenter  of  taverns,  a 
trifler  with  loose  women,  a  wine  bibber. 
Away  with  his  book.  And  this  one  too. 
Hafiz — worse  than  the  other,  confessedly 
a  drunkard,  a  licentious  man — 

' '  O,  wind  of  the  East,  thou  hast  the  fragrance 
of  her  hair; 

Abide  with  me,  for  your  musky  perfume  re- 
minds me  of  her. 

I  will  trust  to  thee  my  heart,  full  of  the  jewel 
mysteries  of  love  and  beauty, 

If  thou  wilt  guard  it.  A  heart  fickle  as  thy- 
self." 

There,  that  is  open  confession.  Away  with 
him  to  the  flames ! 

And,  good  niece,  reach  me  down  that 
vellum  book :  the  writings  of  one  Francois 
Villon,  who  said  of  himself: 
"For  1  am  not  (as  well  I  know) 

An  angel 's  son,  that  crowned  with  light 
Among  the   starry  heavens  doth   go. 

My  sire  is  dead — God  have  his  sprite, 

(His  body's  buried  out  of  sight). 
I   know   my   mother,   too,   must   die; 

She  knows  it,  too,  poor  soul,  aright, 
And   soon   her   son  by   her  must   lie. 
I  know  full  well  that  rich  and  poor, 
A'^illein  and  noble,  high  and  low, 
Laymen  and  clerks,  gracious  and  dour, 
Wise  men  and  foolish,  sweet  of  show 
Or  foul  of  favour,  dames  that  go 

Ruffed,  rebatoed,  great  or  small. 
High  tired  or  hooded — Death,  I  know 

Without  exception  seizes  all. ' ' 

And  here  is  his  ballade  when  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  the  first  stanza  end- 
ing: 

"Let  none  make  merry  of  our  piteous  case, 
Whose  crumbling  bones  the  life  long  since 

hath  fled, 
But    rather    pray,     'God     grant    us    of    His 

grace.'  " 

This  fellow  was  a  dweller  in  brothels,  a 
drunkard,  a  thief,  a  robber,  a  lewd  person 
and  consorter  with  all  the  bad  of  both 
sexes.  Burn  him.  Burn  his  book  as  he 
now  burns  in  hell.  Yet  he,  with  another 
vile  person,  Francois  Rabelais,  started  the 
French  language  and  literature.  Never- 
theless burn  them  both.     Had  he  been  a 


thoroughly  honest  person  and  taught  a 
Sunday  School  like  Mr.  Rockefeller  his 
book  would  live  forever.  And  here  is  John 
Milton,  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the 
British  constitution  and  the  Divine  right 
of  Kings.  However,  as  we  have  grown  to 
his  way  of  thinking,  let  him  stay.  But 
here  is  Thomas  Paine,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Ben  Franklin  and  Robert  Burns,  each  of 
whom  spoke  disrespectfully  of  Religion, 
and  Burns  was  a  drunlcard,  and  was  haled 
before  the  Kirk  for  discipline  as  a  repro- 
bate sinner  on  many  counts.  He  was  that 
sinner  whose  actual  creed  and  practice  was 
in  accordance  with  his  own  words  ad- 
dressed to  those  "Unco  Guid"  who,  not 
born  for  temptation  themselves,  were  so 
merciless  to  their  frailer  fellows: 

' '  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 

Still  gentler,  sister  woman. 
For   though   they   gang  a   kennin  wrang. 

To   step  aside  ia  human. 
One  point  must  still   be  greatly   dark. 

The   moving  why  they  do   it. 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 

How  far,  perhaps,  they  rue  it. 
Who  makes  the  heart,  'tis  he  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us; 
He  knows  each  chord,  its  various  tone, 

Each   spring  its   various  bias. 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We   never   can   adjust   it. 
What's  done,  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted." 

Mute  indeed.  Mute.  Not  at  all.  Let  us 
make  the  world  ring  with  our  yapping. 
We  who  have  made  oiirselves  and  made 
ourselves  free  from  all  sin,  blame  or  weak- 
ness, let  us  cast  paving  stones  on  these 
wretches,  and  be  thankful  we  are  not  as 
other  men  are.  Poor  Robert,  with  his  love 
songs  and  love  ways. 

"Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met  or  never  parted, 
An'  had  ne'er  been  broken  hearted." 

He  had  an  illegitimate  daughter  and 
Ben  Franklin  an  illegitimate  son.  So  out 
to  the  bonfire  with  their  books.  We  may 
have  a  small  library  but  every  book  in  it 
shall  be  written  by  a  safe,  sane,  moral  per- 
son. Besides,  illegitimacy  is  something  no 
child  should  be  guilty  of.  And  there, 
niece  librarian,  is  another  one  in  the  tall 
folio.  That  "dull  rogue  Shakespeare,"  as 
the  complacent  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  clerk 
to  the  Admiralty,  called  him.  He  stole 
deer.  He  was  forced  to  marry  Apne 
Hathaway ;  none  too  soon  to  save  her  good 
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name.  Then  he  deserted  her  and  lived  his 
life  in  London  in  company  with  a  dissolute 
lot,  Ben  Jonson,  Francis  Beaumont,  John 
Fletcher  and  Kit  Marlowe  (who  was 
stabbed  in  a  tavern  brawl  at  twentv-eight 
years),  he  who  pointed  the  way  to  Shake- 
speare in  such  lines  as  these  to  Helen  of 
Troy: 

"Is  this  the  face  which  launched  a  thousand 

ships 
And  shook  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium." 

And  that  pathetic  weakling,  Edward  IF, 
standing  to  his  knees  in  the  cold  filth  of 
his  dungeon  and  pleading  with  his  mur- 
derer in  words  simple  and  pathetic  as 
truth  itself.  And  Abigail,  the  little  Jew- 
ess, and  Dr.  Faustus.  But  Marlowe  and 
all  of  them  were  a  bad  immoral  lot,  so 
away  with  their  books.  We  will  burn  up 
that  fat  and  witty  knight,  FalstafE,  so  he 
shall  no  more  lard  the  lean  earth,  but  fur- 
nish oil  to  the  flames;  droll  Touchstone 
also,  and  gentle  Desdemona,  villain  lago, 
the  Moor  who  loved  not  wisely  but  too 
well,  the  melancholy  Hamlet  and  merry 
Beatrice.  Let  the  witches  of  Macbeth  and 
Ariel  and  Calaltan  go  to  the  stake  together; 
the  entire  immortal  company  in  long  pro- 
cession. Macb('th  and  his  lily-handed 
spouse  whose  red  hands  the  whole  sea  could 
not  cleanse;  pretty  Juliet,  Katherine, 
Rosalind,  Portia,  Anne  Page,  Olivia  and 
Viola — she  who  "never  told  her  love  but  let 
concealment  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud  feed  on 
her  damask  cheek" — and  that  serpent  of 
the  Nile.  Oh  there  are  too  many  of  them  to 
name !  Men  and  women,  kings  and  fools, 
to  the  flames  with  them  all:  for  did  not 
he  whose  imagination  bodied  them  forth, 
turned  them  to  shapes  and  gave  "to  airy 
nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name"; 
did  he  not  desert  his  wife  and  live  wanton- 
ly in  London  with  many  ?  And  at  last  with 
that  dark-eyed  woman  whose  intellect  fed 
him  so  that  "Age  could  not  wither  her 
nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  variety." 
To  the  flames  or  the  ash-heap  with  thee, 
thou  dull  rogue  Shakespeare !  Can  im- 
moral be  immortal?  No!  Never!  I 
swear  it  by  the  skirt  of  a  librarian  and 
the  shaven  chin  of  a  Puritan.  And  this 
other  wife-deserter,  Shelley,  who  sang  of 
the  skylark  and  of  the  promethean  fire  of 
human  right  and  human  passion,  and  By- 
ron too,  a  rake.  And  Tasso,  and  this  wretch 
Ariosto,  worst  of  all.  And  Oscar  Wilde, 
master  of  epigram  and  paradox.     Here  is 


his  Soul  of  Man,  his  plays,  his  poems,  his 
essays  and  De  Profundis,  a  new  gospel  of 
Christ.  And  Walt  Whitman  who  made  a 
song  to  a  common  prostitute,  saying: 

' '  Not  till  the  sun  excludes  you  do  I  exclude 
you. 

Not  till  the  waters  refuse  to  glisten  for  you 
and  the  leaves  to  rustle  for  you,  do  my 
words  refuse  to  glisten  and  rustle  for  you." 

Who  made  a  song  to  felons  and  convicts, 
saying : 

' '  You   felons  on   trial   in   courts, 

You  convicts  in  prison  cells,  you  sentenced  as- 
sassins, chained  and  handcuffed  with 
iron. 

Who  am  I,  too,  that  I  am  not  on  trial  or  in 
prison  f" 

Who  sang  a  song  to  Christ,  saying : 

"My  spirit  to  yours,   dear  brother; 

Do    not    mind    because    many    sounding   your 

name  do  not  understand  you. 
I  do  not   sound  your  name. 
But    I    understand    you." 

This  man  defied  all  laws  of  morals.  He 
lived  temperately  but  as  a  law  to  himself, 
a  free  liver,  and  a  free  lover.  He  lived 
chastely  and  purely,  yet  paid  no  attention 
to  marriage  rites  or  prohibition.  He  spoke 
very  disrespectfully  of  the  constitution 
'because  it  permitted  and  protected  slavery. 
Away  with  him  to  the  fires  of  purification 
and  destruction.  Oh,  away  with  all  the 
poets.  They  are  a  sorry,  wicked  company 
in  their  personal  lives.  I  grow  weary  of 
carrying  them  to  the  stake  individually. 
as  Don  Quixote's  niece  and  the  priest  and 
the  barber  wearied  of  calling  one  by  one 
the  shameful  and  shameless  books  of  that 
library  of  Chivalry.  I  say  "Hurrah"  for  the 
higher  criticism !  Let  us  decide  by  the 
author's  personal  character  and  individual 
speech. 

Down  and  out  with  all  Jack  London's 
books,  for  he  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the 
constitution.  The  constitution  is  beyond 
criticism,  beyond  change,  beyond  discus- 
sion. And  while  I  think  of  it,  down  with 
Alexander  Hamilton's  works.  He  was  one 
of  the  makers  of  the  constitution,  but  he 
was  an  illegitimate  child,  and  was  faith- 
less to  his  wife.  Besides,  he  himself  spoke 
disrespectfully  of  the  constitution.  Away 
with  him !  But,  good  librarian,  here  are 
some  books  you  may  leave  on  the  shelves 
for  the  lives  of  the  authors  were  blameless, 
the  Poems  of  Felicia  Hemans  and  those 
veracious  histories,  the  "Rollo  Books." 
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A    SPRING    NOTE. 


On  this,  the  10th  day  of  February,  the 
sun  is  pouring  gold  upon  the  earth,  violets 
are  studding  the  breast  of  the  great  mother 
like  amethysts,  and  all  the  buds  are  swell- 
ing. I  sat  today  in  a  canyon  whicli  was 
backed  by  a  wall  of  firs  whose  shadows  were 
deep  blue,  and  the  hillsides  were  purple, 
and  far  bevond  the  mouth  stood  Mount 
Hood,  the  white  citadel  of  the  sky,  opales- 
cent through  delicate  draperies  of  lavender 
and  grey.  The  alders  have  long  ago  hung 
out  their  tassels,  which  in  the  sunligh; 
were  like  sprays  of  silver.  The  bursting 
buds  of  Oregon  currant,  Indian  arrowwood, 
wild  rose  and  willow  pricked  the  air  with 


a  shower  of  pale  green  sparks.  The  ferns, 
freshening  their  darker  green,  draped  the 
hillsides,  and  down  in  a  heap  of  brush 
where  the  slender  little  stream  tinkled 
and  gurgled,  a  brown  wren,  no  larger 
than  my  thumb,  hopped  and  flitted  in  and 
out,  while  above,  among  the  firs,  bold  rob- 
ins clucked  and  loudly  called.  I  like  the 
bold  things — the  brave  willows,  alders, 
violets  and  robins — which  come  daringly 
to  greet  the  Spring,  but  most  I  admired 
that  tiniest  russet  wren  under  the  shad- 
ows of  the  mighty  firs,  alone  in  all  the  big- 
ness of  the  hills,  blithe  and  serene  in  the 
great  solitude,  a  merest  speck,  but  unques- 
tioning Nature's  wisdom  and  kindliness. 


FREE  SPEECH. 


Here  is  another  press  dispatch:  "Ben 
Hanford,  vice-presidential  candidate  on 
the  Socialist  ticket  in  1904,  was  denounc- 
ing President  Roosevelt  when  a  policeman 
■Ccalked  down  the  aisle  and  told  him  to  de- 
sist or  he  would  stop  the  meeting."  I  ad- 
mire President  Roosevelt  as  a  man — but 
I  cannot  let  that  blind  me  to  the  fact  that 
those  who  do  not  have  a  right  to  freely 
speak,  are  the  victims  of  the  worst  form 
of  tyranny.  We  "free-born  Americans" 
do  not  realize  that  such  a  despotic  act  as 
the  above  is  an  unwarranted  assault 
on  the  right  of  free  speech.  The  right  of 
free  speech  doesn't  mean  the  right  to 
praise.  It  means  the  right  to  denounce 
as  well.  Only  in  Germany  could  the 
police  stop  a  meeting  because  the  head 


of  the  government  was  being  denounced. 
Just  as  only  in  France  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XV  could  a  man  be  jailed  and  de- 
ported, as  was  John  Turner  on  the  bare 
writ  of  Cortelyou,  secretary  of  commerce. 
As  Judge  Bellinger  said  in  the  Louise 
Lea  case:  "Cortelyou  was  accuser,  mag- 
istrate, arresting  officer,  jailer,  witness, 
judge  and  sheriff." 

Turner  came  over  to  organize  some 
labor  unions — capital  didn't  want  him. 
Cortelyou  wrote  his  lettre  de  cachet  and 
presto!  Turner  was  arrested,  jailed,  de- 
ported, without  a  word,  the  courts  hold- 
ing they  had  no  power.  That  infamous 
and  dangerous  law  is  still  on  the  statute 
book.  If  Mr.  Bailey  of  Texas  wants  to 
prove  his  democracy  he  and  the  Infallible 
Twenty  had  better  caucus  on  this. 


VIEWS 

By  William  Bittle  Wells 


SUCCESS. 


T  WOULD  be  a  great 
boon  if  the  way  to  suc- 
cess could  be  reduced  to 
a  mathematical  proposi- 
tion. It  is  true  that, 
in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence and  success,  certain 
forces  produce  certain 
results,  wherein  chance  and  environ- 
ment play  comparatively  an  insignifi- 
cant part.  But,  if  poets  are  born 
and  not  made,  so  are  energetic,  determined 
men.  Argument  and  advice  or  fixed  rules, 
therefore,  cannot  create  success,  though 
they  may  point  the  way  to  those  born  with 
that  inherent  sense  of  success  which  we  call 
enthusiasm.  Before  the  prowess  of  this 
"divine  afflatus,"  environment,  untoward 
circumstances,  and  even  the  "impossible," 
give  way.  Given  this  necessary  element, 
success  is  yet  of  two  kinds — that  resulting 
from  the  application  of  industry,  sobriety, 
determination,  sacrifice,  worthy  ambitions 
and  honesty,  and  that  which  is  attained 
through  duplicity  and  deceit,  combined 
with  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  gain.  Still, 
there  is  much  that  is  occult  and  strange  in 
the  relative  positions  that  men  occupy  in 
this  world.  Man  may  be,  but  not  often  is, 
the  maker  of  his  own  destiny,  else  we 
might  all  be  kings,  poets,  philosophers,  or 
philanthropists.  What  mere  interesting, 
what  more  absorbing  study,  therefore,  than 
the   play   of   strange   and   misunderstood 

A  SERIOUS 

The  pale,  haggard  faces  of  those  who 
habitually  use  the  New  York  Subway 
testify  to  the  seriousness  of  the  transporta- 
tion problem  in  that  city.  The  attempt  is 
seemingly  being  made  to  get  the  peo- 
j)le  in  safety  from  one  part  of  the  city  to 
the  other  in  the  sliortest  possible  time, 
hut  regardless  of  other  and  equally  im- 
portant considerations.  The  question  of 
transporting  such  immense  numbers  of 
people  is,  of  course,  serious.  But  the  real 
problem  and  the  real  danger  will  only  be 
complicated  and  increased  by  the  erection 
of  more  subways,  for  it  will  simply  mean 
that  more  people  will  patronize  the  under- 


forces  upon  men :  the  strong  will  bring- 
ing them  into  subjection,  and,  through 
struggle  and  trial,  coming  out  into  the 
clear  light  of  strong,  perfected  manhood! 
It  is  not  science  or  art  or  literature  or 
theoogy  that  we  need  study.  It  is  man! 
For  in  his  growth  and  development,  in  his 
struggles  and  crises  we  see  the  workings  of 
a  miracle.  We  behold  hidden  things  made 
clear  and  "the  divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends"  standing  out  in  startling  relief. 

Man's  great  struggle  is  in  miniature  the 
struggle  of  society  as  a  whole.  It  is  for  a 
clearer  self-expression,  a  reaching  out,  an 
inherent  groping  for  something  better,  for 
more  light,  for  a  surer  footing,  for  that 
" Summumhonum,"  in  short,  which  we  call 
success.  On  this  one  word  hangs  the  com- 
plexity of  life  and  one  of  the  deepest  of 
philosophical  problems.  How  to  obtain  it? 
How  to  so  arrange  that  each  individual 
will  have  the  chance  his  nature  craves,  the 
opportunity  to  develop  his  powers  and  his 
enthusiasm — to  attain,  in  short,  his  great- 
est self-realization.  Under  exisiin'^'  con- 
ditions it  all  seems  a  muddle.  "Each  for 
himself  and  the  devil  for  the  hindmost" 
is  the  hard  maxim  of  the  world,  which, 
contradictory  as  it  may  appear,  is  yet 
ready  to  "stand  aside  for  the  man  who 
knows  whither  he  is  going."  It  is  this 
complexity  that  surrounds  the  struggle  for 
existence  and  success  that  we  need  to  un- 
ravel and  simplify.  Here  is  practically  a 
virgin  field  for  philosophy,  for  philan- 
thropy, for  genius,  for  wealth. 

PROBLEM. 

groimd  svstem.  A  ride  from  the  lower 
.part  of  New  York  City  to  125th  Street 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  problem 
painfully  apparent.  The  air  at  first  is 
noticeably  impure,  and  many  feel  a  sense 
of  depression  which  increases  quite  pre- 
ceptibly  as  the  trip  is  lengthened.  In 
reality  this  subway  is  a  hole  for  tubercolo- 
sis  and  a  hotbed  of  microbes,  lor  New 
Yorkers,  already  at  high  tension  on 
account  of  the  strenuous  life,  the  subway  is 
the  quintessence  of  foolhardiness,  as  far  as 
health  is  concerned.  The  "Subway  face" 
is  already  distinguishable  in  New  York, 
and  it  seems  capable  of  demonstration  that 
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the  regular  user  of  this  germ  manufactory 
must  inevitably  shorten  his  days  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  Although  the  subway 
is  a  necessary  evil,  the  problem  of  sani- 


tation is  paramount,  and  it  must  be 
speedily  met  and  solved  if  the  health  of 
this  great  metropolis  is  not  to  be  jeopar- 
dized. 


THIS  BABBLE. 


The  titled  "American"  who,  returning 
to  this  country,  in  a  supercilious  manner 
called  the  populace  "rabble,"  illustrates 
the  old,  old,  pitiful  misconceptions  of  what 
constitutes  the  true  spirit  of  manhood  or 
womanhood.  "What  fools  we  mortals  be  \" 
A  little  wealth,  a  little  authority,  a  little 
social  distinction,  a  bauble  in  the  way  of  a 
title,  and  nresto !  we  are  made  of  finer  clay 
than  the  ordinary  mortal.  Henceforth, 
those  we  care  to  associate  with  are  "men 
and  women,"  and  the  others  "rabble," mere 
rabble.  Alas !  that  this  snobbery,  this  con- 
tempt for  the  true  spirit  of  refinement  and 
courtesy  should  permeate  the  race.  Yet, 
from  the  hovel  to  the  palace  it  is  a  charac- 
teristic trait,  and  at  its  doors  we  may  lay  a 


large  part  of  the  unhappiness  of  the  world. 
May  "this  rabble"  not  exclaim  with  the  un- 
fortunate Shylock,  "Have  we  not  eyes, 
hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affec- 
tions, passions?  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the 
same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  Winter 
and  Summer?"  What  a  pity  and  what  a 
pathetic  spectacle  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
capable  of  such  withering  shrinkage  as  to 
belittle  its  own  nobility!  Until  men  and 
women  can  stand  out  for  what  they  are, 
irrespective  of  wealth  or  title  or  position, 
or  any  outward  extraneous  attainment, 
the  structural  basis  of  society  must  be  con- 
sidered as  false,  ignorant  and  unjust. 


IS  ROOSEVELT  LOSING  PRESTIGE  f 


The  following  clipping  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  increasing  difficulty  between 
the  President  and  Congress: 

"The  Senate,  sullen  and  sore  because  of 
executive  interference,  today  stopped  mum- 
bling and  began  to  talk  out  vigorously.  The 
older  Republican  leaders  are  angry  at  the 
President's  threat  of  an  extra  session  if  his 
kind  of  railroad  rate  legislation  be  not  enact- 
ed. *  *  *  The  Republican  leaders  hitherto 
have  made  a  pretense  of  defending  the  Presi- 
dent, although  they  have  been  as  angry  as 
they  well  could  be  without  exploding.  This 
morning  when  they  read  the  President's 
threat  of  an  extra  session  they  asked  at  the 
White  House  about  the  story.  The  President 
blandly  told  them  it  was  both  true  and  in- 
spired. The  leaders  returned  to  the  Capitol, 
raging. ' ' 

Although  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
place  the  President  in  an  impossible  posi- 
tion, and  to  discredit  his  intentions,  the 
country  realizes  thoroughly  what  is  tak- 
ing place,  and  the  reckoning  will  come  at 
future  elections.  There  is  probably  not  an 
honest  man  at  all  conversant  with  public 
affairs  who  will  not  admit  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing  what  he  thinks  to  be  right. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  the  present  difficulty 


detracting  from  Eoosevelt's  prestige  with 
the  country  as  a  whole,  it  will  only  go  to 
show  that  faith  has  been  lost  in  Congress, 
and  especially  in  the  Senate.  It  stirs  one's 
blood  to  think  that  the  rottenness  and  cor- 
ruption which,  we  are  ashamed  to  say, 
characterizes  our  most  august  legislative 
bod)',  should  become  so  blatant  and  bold 
as  to  belittle  and  oppose  the  measures 
which  we  all  know  are  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  Roosevelt  has 
made  mistakes — mistakes  that  a  smooth 
politician,  such  as  McKinley,  would  never 
have  made,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
Roosevelt  should  retain  the  pinnacle  of 
popularity  which  characterized  him  on  the 
eve  of  his  election.  It  would  not  be  right 
or  possible  for  any  man  to  have  honest, 
right  conceptions  and  retain  such  popu- 
larity. But  as  a  president,  Roosevelt  is 
stronger  today  than  ever  before  and  all 
patriotic,  loyal  countrymen  will  uphold 
him  in  his  effort^  to  down  graft,  to  pre- 
serve the  fidelity  of  our  national  insti- 
tutions, and  to  lead  the  nation  to  a  greater 
and  more  splendid  usefulness. 


AN  OLD  LETTER  FROM  EUROPE 


^A^ritten  by  a  Lieutenant  in  tKe  United  States  Army  -wko  kad  teen  sent  abroad  to 
study  European  conditions  ;  telling  ot  a  trip  across  tbe  Alps  into  Italy  in  1829,  of 
the  permanent  works  or  Napoleon  and  a  visit  to  tbe  borne  of  Columbus. 


March  20,  1829. 

We  had  chosen  the  grand  military  road 
of  the  Simplon  to  cross  the  Alps  in  order 
to  view  this  stupendous  work  of  which 
we  had  heard  so  much. 

By  taking  the  route  which  passes  around 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Leman,  we 
passed  Lauseme  and  the  Castle  of  Chillon. 
The  scenery  on  the  lake  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ehone  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

From  the  town  of  Brigg,  on  this  side 
of  the  Simplon,  where  we  began  to  ascend, 
to  Domo  D'Ossola,  on  the  other  side,  I 
suppose  it  is  about  ten  leagues,  and  we 
were  about  twelve  hours  in  ascending  and 
descending.  This  part  of  the  journey  was 
unpleasant  and  uncomfortable  on  ac- 
count of  the  snow  on  the  summit. 

This  work  is  a  complete  triumph  of 
art  over  nature,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  in- 
stance of  human  skill  when  we  consider  the 
apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  with 
which  it  had  to  contend.  But  it  was  ac- 
complished by  the  all-powerful  genius  of 
that  master  spirit  who  crossed  Saint  Ber- 
nard under  even  more  difficult  circum- 
stances. Such  a  work  of  itself  is  suffi- 
cient to  immortalize  Napoleon. 

In  leaving  Genoa  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey  towards  Nice,  which  is  situated 
on  the  frontier  of  France,  in  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Var. 

Instead  of  taking  the  more  expeditious 
mode  of  traveling  by  courier,  we  preferred 
the  voiture,  as  enabling  us  to  view  more 
leisurely  and  satisfactorily  the  military 
road  between  these  two  places,  which  pre- 
sents an  admirable  instance  of  the  grand' 
conceptions  of  Napoleon's  genius,  and, 
like  the  road  over  the  Alps,  is  another  im- 
perishable monument  to  his  greatness.  It 
is  by  such  conquests  as  these — where  Na- 
ture has  been  subdued  to  the  dominion  of 
man — that  he  has  shed  more  lasting  glory 
around  his  fame  and  reaped  more  fade- 
less laurels  than  those  he  acquired  by  his 
most  brilliant  achievements  in  the  field; 
for  so  long  as  posterity  shall  be  benefited 
by  such  works,  so  long  must  his  name  be 
remembered  as  their  projector. 


Towards  the  end  of  Bonaparte's  reign 
he  restored  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis 
in  great  measure  to  its  ancient  magnifi- 
cence, for  during  the  Eevolution  it  was 
rifled,  and  regal  dust  met  with  indignities, 
and  heroes'  bones  became  the  playthings 
of  children. 

He  caused  the  subterranean  chapels 
to  be  freed  from  their  rubbish,  and  after- 
wards fitted  them  up  with  great  taste. 

In  this,  no  doubt  the  vanity  of  the 
emperor  had  some  share,  reserving,  as  he 
did,  the  most  conspicuous  place  for  him- 
self and  the  dynasty  he  wished  to  create. 
The  subterranean  passage  around  the  rear 
of  the  building  and  beneath  the  altar  is 
semi-circular  and  contains  on  each  side 
sarcophagi  of  all  the  kings  and  several 
of  the  queens  of  France,  from  the  time  of 
Clovis  to  that  of  Louis  XVIII,  arranged 
according  to  their  respective  dynasties. 
Each  sarcophagus  has  its  effigy  sculptured 
in  white  marble,  recumbent  with  the  face 
upward.  In  the  center  of  this  semi-circu- 
lar passage  is  a  tomb  reserved  by  Napoleon 
for  himself.  The  entrance  is  formed  by  a 
very  ancient  Gothic  door  taken  from  the 
old  chapel  and  enclosed  by  two  mas- 
sive doors  in  bronze.  This  has  since  been 
filled  up  by  masonry,  and  its  blank  ap- 
pearance, together  with  the  unfinished  in- 
scription, reminds  us  of  the  singular  fate 
of  that  great  man,  and  teaches  a  humiliat- 
ing lesson  to  human  pride. 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  Sardinian 
Government  opposed  the  construction  of 
the  grand  military  road  from  motives  of 
policy,  fearing  their  Gallic  neighbors,  and 
feeling  a  kind  of  security  behind  that  nat- 
ural entrenchment  which  the  Appenines 
afforded.  The  intercourse,  consequently, 
between  the  French  and  Sardinian  Gov- 
ernments had  before  been  comparatively 
restricted  and  dependent  on  the  toilsome 
passage  of  a  rugged  and  mountainous 
bridle-road,  on  the  backs  of  mules,  or  upon 
a  precarious  voyage  by  sea,  in  a  kind  of 
coasting  vessel  called  by  the  Genoese, 
fetuccas. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  before  sun- 
rise, when  we  left  Genoa;  the  city  was 
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still  in  a  state  of  profound  quietude,  and 
except  a  few  straggling  devotees  proceed- 
ing devoutly  and  demurely  to  their  matins, 
and  here  and  there  a  drowsy  sentinel,  few 
inhabitants  were  abroad  at  that  hour.  I 
felt  pleased  at  leaving  a  place  where  I 
had  been  detained  so  long  in  the  vile  dur- 
ance of  quarantine,  and  elated  at  the  pros- 
pect of  returning  once  more  to  France. 
The  morning  was  delightful — the  prima 
vera  (the  early  spring)  had  commenced, 
and  the  pure  and  invigorating  freshness 
of  the  sea  breeze  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, laden  with  the  rich  fragrance  of  the 
orange  groves,  gave  pleasure  to  the  sense 
and  exhiliration  to  the  system. 

It  was  so  early  in  the  morning  that  the 
city  gates  were  not  yet  opened,  and  while 
waiting  and  contemplating  the  scene  I 
have  described,  from  the  windows  of  the 
carriage,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  an 
unusual  noise  for  which  at  first  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  account.  It  was  a  confused  hum 
of  a  multitude,  and  formed  a  strange  con- 
trast with  the  stillness  and  repose  of  the 
sleeping  city.  But  the  mystery  was  soon 
solved.  A  guard  of  soldiers  was  drawn  up 
to  flank  the  gates,  and  no  sooner  were  they 
thrown  open  than  a  promiscuous  crowd 
rushed  in. 

Men,  women  and  children  of  all  ages 
and  descriptions,  fowls  of  the  air,  beasts 
of  the  field,  cattle,  and  creeping  things, 
came  in  one  motley  crowd,  like  the  eman- 
cipated of  Noah's  ark. 

The  cause  of  this,  it  appears,  is  a  cer- 
tain custom  in  Genoa  not  to  allow  the  mar- 
ket people  to  enter  the  city  until  a  speci- 
fied hour,  by  reason 
of  which  the  peasants 
collect  in  the  narrow 
road   leading   to   the 
city  gate  and  fill  it  up 
with    a   dense   crowd 
extending    perhaps 
for  a  half  a  mile. 

This  scene  was  as 
picturesque  as  it  was 
novel,  and  would  have 
afforded  an  inex- 
haustible study  for 
the  pencil  of  a  More- 
land,  a  Wilkie,  or  a 
Hogarth. 

Such  grouping, 
such  varicius  cos- 
tumes, such  a  diver- 
sity of  character,  and 


such  a  mingling  of  the  picturesque,  the 
grotesque  and  the  burlesque  I  had  never 
before  seen.  It  was  with  some  diSiculty  that 
we  threaded  our  way  through  the  busy 
groups  as  they  hurried  by  us,  impatient  to 
reach  the  mart  before  their  neighbors.  At 
length  we  pursued  our  way  unobstructed 
towards  the  little  town  of  Cogoletto. 

This,  like  most  of  the  small  towns  on  the 
margin  of  this  coast,  is  built  low  down  on 
the  sandy  shore,  crowded,  seemingly, 
into  the  sea  by  the  high  ridges  and  blufl's, 
which  extend  down  from  the  Appenines, 
and  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  fisher- 
men, who,  living  nearly  all  the  time 
upon  the  water,  pitch  like  sea-birds  upon 
those  little  sunny  spots  which  are  to  be 
found  among  numerous  indentations  of 
this  rocky  coast. 

Here  they  build  their  fishing  boats,  or 
feluccas,  and  their  houses — which  latter 
are  a  rather  secondary  consideration  with 
them — as  sea-birds  build  nests  for  their 
offspring.  These  fishing  huts  are  built 
generally  of  white  stone,  and  arranged 
parallel  to  the  curvature  of  the  shore,  and 
present  when  viewed  at  a  distance  from 
the  sea,  a  speciously  imposing  appearance. 
It  was  in  this  little  town  that  our  veltur- 
ino  halted  to  refresh  his  horses,  and  at  an 
inn  which  was  called  the  best  in  the  place. 
It  was  no  other  than  a  small  auberge  of 
most  promising  exterior,  which  under  any 
other  circumstances  would  have  been  called 
unpromising,  were  it  not  for  the  luminous 
display  of  charcoal  and  whitewash  letters 
over  the  door,  by  way  of  frontispiece, 
which   gave  us  to  understand  that  this 
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was  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  good 
wino  anrl  goncl  cheer  could  be  expected.  Of 
good  will,  there  was  abundance,  but  not 
exactly  calculated  to  satisfj--,  at  the  time, 
a  good  appetite. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  breakfast 
and  admiring  the  prospect  of  the  sea, 
studded  M'ith  white  sails,  and  gazing  at 
the  groups  of  fishermen  who  were  mend- 
ing their  nets  on '  the  beach,  or  basking 
with  their  squatted  appearance  and 
swarthy  faces  in  groups  here  and  there 
upon   the   strand   like   their   amphibious 


brethren  of  the  deep,  we  were  accosted  by 
a  pretty  little  Sardinian  girl,  who  had 
glided  into  the  apartment  unperceived, 
with,  "Buon  Giorno  Signori!  Buon 
giorno!"'  We  returned  her  salutation  and 
accepted  a  paper  which  she  held  to  us, 
adding,  "Quieste  e  il  paese  di  Colombo — 
Volete  videre  la  sua  casa" — we  read  it  and 
understood  that  the  house  in  which  Co- 
lumbus was  born  was  within  a  few  steps  of 
our  inn.  We  accordingly  went  to  visit  it, 
while  waiting  for  breakfast,  and  I  amused 
myself  with  taking  a  sketch  of  it  for 
your  edification. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  OLYMPIC 

GAMES 

An  Account  oi  the  Fourtk  oi  tlie   Series  of  International  Olympic  Games,  -wLicli  is  to 
be  Hela  at  Atnens,  Greece,  tnis  Spring 

By   Herbert   W.    Kerrigan 
Champion  High-jumper  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  will  Compete  at  Athens 
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HE  athletic  world  is  on 
the  qui  vive  this  spring, 
At  Athens,  Greece,  the 
fourth  of  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Games 
will  be  held  in  the  great 
Pan-Athenian   Stadium, 

until  the  second  day  of 


from  April 
May. 

Both  the  ancient  and  modern  signifi- 
cance of  these  contests  is  so  deep,  that  to 
remember  Greece  is  to  remember  the 
Olympic  games.  They  sprang  into  ex- 
istence simultaneously  with  the  begin- 
ning of  physical  culture  among  the 
Greeks,  and  victors  are  on  record  from 
the  year  776  B.  C.  The  games  played  in 
the  Stadium  at  Olympia  were  the  great- 
est of  all  the  national  games  of  ancient 
Greece.  Like  our  Easter,  the  date  of  these 
contests  depended  upon  the  moon.  The 
appointed  time  was  when  the  moon  was 
nearest  the  summer  solstice.  On  these  oc- 
casions the  Greek  world  was  at  perfect 
peace.  Even  an  assault  on  pilgrims  was 
punished  with  the  heaviest  fines.     Every 


five  years  the  athletes  gathered  and  con- 
tested in  honor  of  the  great  Zeus.  Here 
came  the  glory  of  Hellas;  the  footracers, 
who  were  the  most  honored  victors  of  all ; 
the  wrestlers,  jumpers,  boxers,  discus 
throwers,  and  chariot  racers  in  holiday  at- 
tire. With  more  than  six  thousand  spec- 
tators cheering  them  on  to  victory,  these 
men  strove  that  they  might  be  crowned 
with  the  wild  olive  wreath,  and  have  their 
names  published  in  the  yearly  calendar, 
winning  eternal  fame  in  a  few  brief 
moments. 

In  394  A.  D.,  the  Koman  emperor, 
Theodosius,  through  a  mistaken  religious 
zeal,  which  confounded  these  games  with 
heathenism,  closed  all  the  amphitheatres. 
The  coming  of  Eoman  luxury  completed 
the  work  of  decay..  The  great  stadium  of 
Olympia  began  to  crumble.  The  splendid 
walls,  and  the  multitude  of  statues  paid 
for  out  of  forfeits  demanded  from  the 
contestants  for  breach  of  rules,  now  lie 
under  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  earth.  Who 
can  estimate  what  this  loss  of  national 
interest  and  historical  association  meant 
to  Greece  and  to  the  world  at  large? 
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When  in  the  year 
1895  the  Interna- 
tional Athletic  Com- 
mittee met  to  con- 
sider the  advisabil- 
ity of  renewing  the 
ancient  contests,  it 
looked  like  a  hazar- 
dous undertakiiig  to 
attempt  to  reinstate 
those  games.  Thean- 
c  i  e  n  t  atmosphere 
was  gone;  what  lit- 
tle remained  would 
be  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  introduction 
of  modern  sports 
such  as  bicycling  or 
football;  besides, 
modern  Olympia  is 
a  little  town  unap- 
proachable by  con- 
venient or  commod- 
ious means  of  trans- 
portation. But  the 
committee  had  faith 
in  the  natural  in- 
stincts of  man;  in- 
stincts that  make 
physical  contest  an 
element  of  happi- 
ness. Mainly  thro' 
the  efforts  of  Conite 
Alex  Mercati,  of 
Athens,  and  Baron 
de  Coubertin,  of 
France,  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  these 
world  -  famed  con- 
tests was  effected.  It 
was  decided  to  have 
the  contests  every 
four  years,  and  to 
make  them  freely 
international,  the 
first  of  the  series  to 

be  held  in  Greece,  as  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment. Olympia  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question;  it  was  an  absolute  impossibility 
to  accommodate  the  multitudes  that  would 
come  to  take  part  and  to  look  on.  The 
Stadium  at  Athens  seemed  feasible.  It 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  work,  but  the 
old  amphitheater  was  excavated  and  re- 
built. A  year  later  invitations  were  sent 
out  to  the  eptire  athletic  world  to  co-oper- 
ate in  the  revival.  These  invitations  were 
responded  to  with  enthusiasm  from  all  the 
nations    of    Europe,    England,    Ireland, 


Herbert  W,  Kerrigan,  the  only  Pacific  Coast 
man  chosen  to  go  to  Athens.  Mr.  Kerrigan  has 
been  in  athletics  for  fourteen  years;  he  holds  the 
Pacific  Coast  championship  in  the  high  jump,  his 
record    being   6   feet   2   inches. 


nations  of  Europe, 
England,  Ireland, 
Australasia,  New 
Zealand  and  Amer- 
ica. In  accordance 
with  the  original 
plans,  the  first  con- 
test was  held  in 
Athens  in  1896, 
where  only  sports 
of  antiquity  were 
given.  Here  the 
friendly  rivalry  be- 
tween the  contesting 
nations  was  encour- 
aged by  displaying 
the  flag  of  the  win- 
ning nation.  The 
Americans  were 
great  favorites,  so 
there  was  no  dissat- 
isfaction when  our 
team  came  out  far 
ahead  of  the  other 
competitors.  I  n 
1900,  in  Paris,  the 
second  of  the  series 
took  place.  Modern 
games  were  added, 
and  again  America 
won.  Then  Baron  de 
Coubertin  revealed 
a  pet  scheme  of  his, 
that  the  next  con- 
test should  be  held 
in  this  country,  pre- 
ferably in  New 
York.  It  finally 
seemed  best  to  give 
the  honor  to  St. 
Louis,  on  account  of 
the  Fair,  in  1904. 
This  spring  the 
games  are  to  be 
taken  back  to  the 
old  arena  in  Athens 
A  local  committee  made  up  of  prominent 
men,  under  the  presidency  of  His  Royal 
Highness,  Prince  Constantine,  Crown 
Prince  of  Greece  and  Duke  of  Sparta,  will 
take  charge. 

In  olden  times  the  Greeks  were  all  pow- 
erful over  the  rest  of  the  world  in  con- 
tests of  strength,  skill,  speed,  and  endur- 
ance. Now  it  seems  as  if  the  Americans 
had  stepped  into  their  place,  even  surpass-" 
ing  their  Greek  brothers  at  their  own. 
games.  Every  year  we  are  meeting  with 
stronger    and    stronger   competition,     not 
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because  our  team  is  weaker,  but  because 
men  who  could  have  made  it  stronger 
have  associated  themselves  with  the  team 
from  Ireland. 

We  shall  miss  our  college  men,  there  is 
no  evading  that  fact.  It  is  true  there  are 
only  five  men  who  would  have  been  chos- 
en if  the  college  men  could  have  secured 
release.  These  are:  Lightley,  of  Chicago 
University;  probably  Sneidigar,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Parsons,  of  Wisconsin;  Ashburner, 
of  Yale,  in  the  hurdles,  and  Coe,  of  Yale, 
who  was  supposedly  at  Stanford  this  year. 

The  events  for  the  ten  days'  sports,  be- 
ginning April  22,  and  ending  May  2,  are : 
100,  200,  400,  800,  and  1500-metre  runs ; 
five-mile  run,  Marathon  race  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  running  high  and  broad  jumps, 
standing  high  and  broad  jumps,  pole  vault- 
ing, hop,  step  and  jump  race;  sixteen- 
pound  shot,  sixteen-pound  hammer,  fifty- 
six  pound  weight,  discus  throwing,  110- 
metre  hurdle,  swimjning,  rowing,  football, 
fencing,  rifle  and  revolver  shooting.  Pen- 
tathlon, wrestling,  and  climbing  the  rope. 

Much  as  our  college  men  will  be  missed, 
there  is  no  discredit  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  men  whom  we  are  sending  to  Athens, 
most  of  whom  are  college  trained.  In 
the  hundred  vard  dash  we  are  represented 
by  W.  C;  Schick,  of  Harvard ;  G.  H.  Quey- 
rouze,  Archie  Hahn,  of  Michigan,  and  Ea- 
ton ;  every  one  of  them  winners.  England 
is  the  only  country,  with  the  possible  ex- 


ception of  New  Zealand,  that  has  a  man 
who  can  touch  them.  Morton,  of  London, 
is  this  man's  name;  he  was  recently  in 
this  country  and  made  himself  quite  a  rep- 
utation ■  here  by  defeating  many  of  our 
fastest  men.  G.  U.  Smith,  of  Australasia 
and  New  Zealand,  is  being  watched  with 
interest.  It  is  said  that  he  will  make  the 
Americans  "go"  to  beat  him.  L.  B.  Web- 
ster, another  New  Zealander,  is  a  man 
who  is  being  watched.  Still,  Morton  is 
the  only  foreigner  in  the  short  sprint? 
whom  we  really  need  to  fear.  In  the 
220-yard  dash  practically  these  same  men 
will  be  entered. 

America  stands  the  best  show  in  the 
quarter-mile  run.  Hillman,  H.  V.  Valen- 
tine, and  Moulton  will  represent  us.  This 
combination  is  said  to  be  the  strongest 
that  America  could  have  sent.  There  are 
no  college  men  running  better  than  these 
men.  The  competitors  that  this  Ameri- 
can team  will  have  to  meet  are  Webster, 
of  New  Zealand,  whose  record  is  49  4-5 
seconds;  Milton,  of  England,  and  Staun- 
ton, of  Ireland.  From  other  nations  we 
have  little  to  fear. 

In  the  half-mile  run  we  are  not  so 
strong  as  we  were  when  we  sent  a  team  to 
Athens  in  1896.  Kilpatrick  is  out  of  the 
field.  There  is  no  reason  for  discour- 
agement, however,  with  Valentine,  Bon- 
hag,  Sullivan,  and  possibly  Mbulton  to 
represent  us.  Sullivan,  of  the  Irish- 
American  Club,  at  least,  is  going  to  be  a 
surprise  to  the  contestants  in  this  race. 
He  has  been  coming  up  wonderfully.  It 
is  in  this  run,  as  well  as  in  the  longer 
ones,  that  the  English  team  is  going  to 
show  its  mettle.  Germany  has  a  pretty 
good  man  entered.  His  name  is  Eunge, 
and  he  was  the  only  foreigner  who  won 
a  first  place  in  the  races  held  at  the 
Olympic  games  in  St.  Louis  in  1904.  The 
Germans,  as  a  rule,  are  not  strong  in  field 
and  track  events.  Their  forte  lies  in  ap- 
paratus and  drill  work.  The  present  out- 
look for  this  event  is,  America  in  the  lead, 
and  England  a  close  second,  or  possibly 
England  in  the  first  place,  with  the  Ameri- 
cans second.  If  Shrubb,  of  Australia,  en- 
ters there  may  be  a  different  story  to  tell. 

In  the  mile  run,  Horton  of  England, 
T?unge  of  Germany,  Shrubb  of  Australia, 
Gregson  of  Cambridge,  holding  a  record 
of  4:20,  are  entered.  Bonhag  and  Sulli- 
van are  our  American  runners.  What  they 
can  do  against  the  Englishmen  is  specu- 
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all-round    world    champion;    entered    for    the 

pames  at  Athens. 


lative.  Shmbb,  of  Australia,  may  win, 
but  his  work  is  better  in  the  longer  runs, 
the  five  and  twenty-five  mile  races. 

In  the  Marathon  race,  the  historic  twen- 
ty-five mile  footrace  between  Marathon 
and  Athens,  the  outlook  for  America  is 
very  favorable.  This  does  not  mean  that 
she  will  have  mediocre  competitors.  The 
Greeks  will  probably  get  second  place  in 
this  event.  Our  men  are:  Forshaw  of 
Missouri ;  Fowler,  of  the  Cambridgeport 
Gymnasium  and  Frank,  of  the  Irish- 
American  Club. 

In  the  five-mile  run,  Shrubb,  of  Aus- 
tralia, is  a  pretty  sure  winner,  his  record 
being  twenty-four  minutes  thirty-three 
and  two-fifths  seconds.  Harvey  Cohn  and 
Bonhag,  both  of  the  Irish-American 
team,  and  Forshaw,  of  Missouri,  will  be 


American  contestants  in  this  race. 

In  the  hurdle  races.  Friend,  of  Chicago, 
and  Leavett,  of  Williams  College,  will  run 
for  America.  The  foreigners,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  very  strong  in  this  event.  Eng- 
land has  held  the  place  next  to  America, 
but  this  time  New  Zealand's  entry,  Smith, 
is  stronger  than  the  man  sent  by  England. 
Ireland  is  yet  to  be  heard  from.  They 
are  quietly  getting  together  a  strong  team 
up  there,  and  in  many  events  they  will  give 
xVmerica  a  good,  sharp  fight,  but  America 
is  pretty  sure  to  win  in  the  hurdles. 
■  Ireland's  strongest  bid  for  first  honors 
will  be  in  the  field  events.  There  is  a 
man  from  up  there  named  Leahy  with  a 
record  of  six  feet  three  inches  in  the  high 
jump.  O'Connor,  the  world's  record  hold- 
er in  the  broad  jump,  has  twenty-four  feet. 


G.    U.    Smith,    champion   hurdler  of  Australasia  and 

champion     sprinter     of     New     Zealand,     entered 

for   the   g:ames    at    Athens. 
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eleven  and  one-half  inches 
to  his  credit.  Ireland  is 
not  strong  in  the  vaulting. 
Stokes,  their  best  man,  has 
a  record  of  about  eleven 
feet. 

Germany  is  sending  Paul 
Weinstein  for  the  broad 
jump.  He  has  an  excellent 
reputation,  but  he  will  not 
win  a  place  from  the  Amer- 
icans and  Irishmen.  Ire- 
land is  pretty  sure  on  the 
high  jump  and  the  broad 
jump.  Friend  and  Myer 
Prinstein,  our  men,  may 
win,  but  it  is  doubtful. 
Prinstein  belongs  to  the 
Irish-American  Club,  and 
holds  a  record  of  twenty- 
four  feet  ten  and  one-half 
inches  in  the  broad  jump. 
In  the  final  showing  it  will 
all  depend  upon  who  has 
the  off  day,  O'Connor  or 
Prinstein. 

In  the  weights  it  looks 
as  if  the  majority  of  points 
will  go  to  Ireland.  Flana- 
gan is  sure  winner  in  the 
hammer  and  fifty-six  pound 
weight.  Horgan  will  prob- 
ably hold  first  place  in  the 
shot  putting,  with  one  of 
the  American  men,  Shel- 
don or  Mitchell,  a  close 
second.  If  Coe,  of  Yale, 
could  have  gone  we  should 
have  held  first  place  in  the 
shot  putting.  Outside  of 
the  Irishmen,  other  foreigners  will  have 
very  little  show.  In  discus-throwing,  Mar- 
tin Sheridan,  of  America,  will  win.  His 
closest  call  will  come  from  Georgandas,  of 
Athens.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
outcome. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  in 
the  schedule  of  events  will  be  the  Pen- 
tathlon contest,  made  up  of  five  events,  of 
which  the  winner  must  have  the  highest 
average.  The  Greeks  themselves  are 
strong  in  this  all-around  contest.  But 
there  is  a  reckoning  to  be  made  of  Keiley, 
of  Ireland,  who  won  the  all-around  world 
championship  in  1904;  Sheridan,  of  Amer- 
ica, who  won  the  all-around  championship 


Zoltan  De  HoUomay,  of  Hungary, 
who  won  honors  at  the  Olympic  swim. 
miniT  championships,  1904,  and  who  is 
entered  for  the    meet   at   Athens. 


in  1905,  and  Ellery  H. 
Clark,  America's  oldest 
all-around  champion.  The 
other  countries  are  entire- 
ly out  of  this,  as  far  as  any 
chance  of  winning  is  con- 
cerned. The  event  will 
be  between  Keiley  and 
Sheridan,  with  the  honors 
in  favor  of  the  American. 
Prinstein  will  win  the 
hop,  step  and  jump,  and 
Eay  Ewry  the  standing 
high  and  broad  jump,  for 
America. 

In  swimming,  America 
has  a  splendid  outlook. 
Daniels,  Swartz,  Speyer 
and  Barnaman  are  hard 
men  to  beat.  Zoltan  de 
Holomay,  of  Hungary, 
will  give  Daniels  all  he 
can  do  in  the  hundred  to 
beat  him.  To  tell  the 
truth,  that  race  looks  like 
Holomay's.  Rauche,  of 
Germany,  is  a  contestant 
to  be  feared  in  the  one- 
half  and  mile  events. 

America  will  not  send 
a  walker,  a  weight  lifter, 
a  bicycle  rider,  wrestler, 
rope  climber,  pistol  shot, 
rifle  crack,  swordsman, 
oarsman,  lawn  tennis,  or 
football  team.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  but 
that  there  will  be  several 
representatives  from 
America  who  will  go  in 
for  some  of  the  events  mentioned  on  their 
own  responsibility.  It  is  possible  a  wrestler 
will  go  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  take 
part  in  the  Graeco-Roman  matches. 

We  Americans  have  come  to  look  upon 
victory  in  the  light  of  just  dues,  instead 
of  a  pleasant  surprise.  It  has  been  hard 
for  us  to  appreciate  just  how  much  honor 
has  been  done  us  by  our  European  brother 
athletes  in  admitting  us  so  freely  into 
their  contests,  even  to  the  extent  of  bring- 
ing one  of  the  series  of  these  great  meets 
over  to  this  country.  Since  we  are  en- 
tered, let  us  hope,  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit  of  rivalry,  that  "Old  Glory"  will 
float  over  the  Stadium  at  Athens  this 
spring,  just  as  often  as  it  did  in  189G. 


THE    GIRL    FROM    THE    WEST. 


"Her    smile    was    prodigal    of    summery    shine — 
Gaily    persistent, — like    a    morn    in    June." 

Portrait  by   President   A.    S.    Dudley,   California   College   of    Photography,    Palo   Alto,   California. 


"Feeding"   sheep  on  a  Montana  ranch. 


MONTANA   THE  TREASURE 

STATE" 

By  Cbarles  H.   Boynton 


CCUPYING  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  square 
miles  on  both  sides  of 
the  main  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Mon- 
tana, "The  Land  of  the 
Shining  Mountains,"  as 
the  first  discoverers  and 
Indians  called  it,  is  a  magnificent  empire, 
containing  more  varied  resources  of  wealth 
than  any  similar  territory  in  this,  or,  per- 
haps, in  any  other  country. 

The  evolution  of  Montana  from  the  ter- 
ritorial days  has  been  marked  with  various 
peculiarities  that  have  obtained  in  no  other 
territory  of  the  country.  Wliat  is  now 
the  State  of  Montana  was  in  the  early  six- 
ties inhabited  by  a  few  pioneers  and  trap- 
pers; then  came  the  discovery  of  gold  in 


the  gulches,  and  the  stampede  began  whicli 
brought  to  the  territory  gold-seekers  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars were  taken  from  various  gulches, 
through  the  process  of  placer  mining,  and 
the  people  of  the  "camps"  thus  formed 
mioved  on  when  the  washings  failed  to  pay, 
to  pursue  their  search  in  other  localities. 

There  was  no  element  of  stability  in 
these  "camps,"  and  where  once  thirty-five 
hundred  votes  were  cast  in  one  "camp," 
only  piles  of  washed  gravel  remain  to  tell 
that  there  was  a  "Montana  City." 

With  the  working  out  of  the  placers,  ex- 
perienced miners  began  to  look  for  quartz 
veins,  and  their  labors  were  crowned  with 
splendid  success.  Hundreds  of  rnillions  o{ 
dollars  in  gold  were  taken  from  the  mines, 
to  be  added  to  the  hundreds  of  millions, 
already  taken  from   the  placer  workings. 
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Then  came  the  wonderful  copper  discov- 
eries in  Butte  Hill,  where  work  had  been 
carried  on  in  a  desultory  way  in  search  of 
silver,  and  today  more  values  are  taken 
from  within  the  corporate  limits  of  that 
wonderful  city  each  year,  in  copper,  than 
the  total  value  of  the  mineral  output  of 
the  famous  State  of  Colorado. 

As  the  result  of  this  first  evolution, 
from  placer  to  quartz  mining,  the  "camps'' 
began  to  take  on  permanency;  people  be- 
gan to  feel  that  they  were  not  ready  to 
"pull  out"  with  the  first  "stampede,"  and 
the  various  cities  in  the  territory  were 
built  upon  more  enduring  and  substantial 
foundations. 

The  mineral  production  of  the  state  has 
reached  the  grand  total  of  $1,250,000,000. 
More  men  are  now  employed  in  the  mines 
of  Montana  than  ever  before;  many  new 
properties  are  being  developed,  and  many 
old  properties,  which  were  shut  down  for 
years,  are  now  being  worked  with  profita- 
ble results,  owing  to  improved  and  cheaper 
transportation  and  reduction  charges. 

The  second  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
Montana  was  the  seizing  of  the  logical  fact 
that  the  land  where  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  buffaloes  could  find  succulent  grasses, 
thrive  and  increase,  but  for  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  Indians  and  hunters, 
would  prove  splendid  and  profitable  ranges 
for  cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  To  the  fame 
of   Montana   as  a  mineral  producer  was 


soon  added  that  of  its  stock  industries,  and 
these  have  been  increased  until  the  state 
stands  among  the  foremost  as  a  producer 
of  cattle  -and  horses,  and  first  in  the  list 
as  a  sheep  and  wool-growing  territory.  For 
many  years  the  immense  plains  and  valleys 
and  bench  lands  were  considered  good 
"range,"  and  but  little  attention  was  paid 
to  any  other  form  of  agricultural  indus- 
try, except  the  raising  of  hay.  Stockmen 
were  not  up  to  "feeding,"  and  the  old-time 
theory  that  it  was  cheaper  to  lose  a  per- 
centage of  the  stock  in  case  of  a  severe 
winter  in  preference  to  feeding  was  gen- 
erally observed. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  great  change 
has  obtained.  It  is  found  that  the  day  of 
the  large  range  and  old-time  methods  is 
passing,  and  that  there  is  more  profit  in 
taking  care  of  stock,  by  winter  feeding, 
and  shipping  "finished  cattle."  It  has  also 
been  proved  that  the  once  despised 
"ranges"  are  worth  more  for  agricultural 
purposes  than  for  range.  Federal  statis- 
tics show  that  the  percentage  of  produc- 
tion per  acre  is  larger  on  the  reclaimed 
lands  of  Montana  than  in  any  other  sec- 
tion of  this  country. 

It  is  not  to  be  taken  from  this  that  the 
splendid  stock  industries  of  Montana  are 
on  the  wane,  or  are  being  crowded  out  by 
the  evolution  of  methods.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  industries  will  be  largely  ben- 
efited.    With  the  reclamation  of  the  mil- 


A  typical  Uontana  ranch,  near  Helena* 
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lions  of  acres  of  arid  and  semi-arid  lands 
will  come  the  general  feeding  and  "finish- 
ing" of  cattle  for  market,  with  higher 
prices  and  larger  profits  for  cattle  and 
sheep. 

Our  people  are  just  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate that  our  plains,  valleys  and  bench 
lands,  with  irrigation,  and  in  many  places 
by  the  adoption  of  "dry  farming,"  hold 
greater  wealth  than  has  been  taken  from 
the  hills  and  gulches  in  the  shape  of  min- 
erals. 

With  the  equable  and  mild  climate,  with 
the  irrigation  of  millions  of  acres  of  land 
now  valueless,  only  for  "range,"  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  the  population  of  Montana 
will  increase  more  rapidly  in  the  next 
decade  than  that  of  any  state  or  territory 
to  the  east  or  south,  and  will  be  a  lively 
competitor  with  the  young  giants  of  the 
Pacific  slope. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion of  Montana  is  larger  per  capita  than 
that  of  any  state  or  territory  in  the 
Union.  With  a  population  of  less  than 
300,000,  the  annual  products  of  the  state 
amount  to  over  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. A  few  figures  in  this  direction  will 
prove  interesting. 

During  the  year  1903  the  production  of 
metals  by  the  official  reports  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gold,  $4,590,516;  copper,  $28,200,691; 
silver,  $17,097,702;  lead,  $387,444;  total, 
$50,276,355. 

The  report  for  1904  of  the  United  States 
assayer  in  charge  of  the  Helena  office 
shows  an  increase  of  more  than  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  over  the  mineral  production 
of  the  previous  year  in  Montana. 

Gold  (value),  $5,097,785;  silver 
(value),  $18,887,227;  copper  (value), 
$36,410,309;  lead  (value),  $195,525;  to- 
tal,'$60,590,847. 

During  the  year  1904,  228,775  head  of 
cattle  were  shipped  out  of  Montana,  valued 
at  a  low  estimate  of  $8,007,125;  number 
of  horses  shipped,  37,984,  valued  at  $949,- 
500. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  state  amounted  to 
over  37,000,000  pounds  this  year;  some 
clips  sold  as  high  as  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound,  and  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the 
average  was  at  least  twenty-two  cents, 
making  a  total  of  $7,400,000.     The  clip 


in  1903  was  nearly  40,000,000  pounds,  and 
in   1904,   37,775,124   pounds. 

Here  is  a  grand  total  of  $70,532,960 
for  the  output  of  the  year,  without  taking 
into  account  the  grain,  lumber,  hay,  al- 
falfa and  horticultural  products,  which 
make  a  showing  for  a  state  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  300,000  that  cannot  be 
equaled. 

Some  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  in- 
crease in  values  during  the  last  ten  years 
are  taken  from  the  books  of  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization.  The  increase  in 
the  acreage  of  occupied  lands  has  been 
over  one  hundred  per  cent,  from  six  and 
a  half  million  acres  in  1895  to  thirteen 
and  a  quarter  million  acres  in  1904.  The 
value  of  this  land  has  increased  ninety 
per  cent.  The  value  of  the  improvements 
has  increased  nearly  ninety  per  cent  in 
the  same  period. 

Values  of  city  improvements  have  in- 
creased over  fifty  per  cent,  and  total  real 
estate  improvements  have  increased  from 
sixty-five  and  a  quarter  millions  to  nearly 
ninety-seven  millions.  The  total  value  of 
the  cattle  in  the  state  has  increased  from 
$11,940,000  in  1895  to  $15,702,000  in 
1905 ;  horses  from  $3,297,000  to  $5,247,- 
000;  sheep  from  $4,100,000  to  $10,296,- 
000. 

Winter  feeding  has  steadily  grown,  and 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  sheep  will  be 
fed  this  year  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley 
alone;  while  the  ranchers  of  one  small 
section,  the  Big  Hole  Basin,  have  pur- 
chased half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
cattle  to  feed,  thus  making  a  profitable 
home  market  for  their  hay  and  alfalfa. 
From  three  counties  in  Northern  Montana 
in  the  last  four  months  a  million  head  of 
sheep  and  lambs  have  been  sold  outside  the 
state  bringing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
three  million  dollars. 

The  great  hope  of  the  future  for  Mon- 
tana is  in  irrigation.  For  the  successful 
prosecution  of  large  enterprises  in  this  di- 
rection all  things  are  favorable.  There 
are  millions  of  acres  of  land  so  located 
that  water  can  be  placed  on  the  land  with 
comparatively  little  cost.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  water  available  (estimated 
by  engineers  to  be  sufficient  to  reclaim  ten 
million  acres)  which  is  now  running  to 
waste.  With  irrigation,  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  products  can  be  grown ;  in  fact, 
everything  produced  anywhere  in  the  tern- 
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Brum   Lumraon   Mine,    near  Helena,    from   which 


2,500,000    in   gold   has   heen   taken. 


perate  zone.  As  an  illustration  of  the  va- 
riety of  products  possible,  the  exhibit  from 
one  county  at  the  last  state  fair  contained 
splendid  agricultural  products  of  all 
kinds,  first-class  fruit  of  various  varieties, 
vegetables,  hay,  alfalfa,  cereals,  sheep,  cat- 
tle, horses,  hogs,  wool,  gold,  silver,  lead 
and  copper  ores  and  coal.  It  is  doubtful 
if  this  could  be  duplicated  in  any  county 
in  the  country  outside  Montana,  yet  there 
are  other  counties  in  the  state  that  can 
duplicate  this  showing  and  many  more 
that  can  do  so  with  the  exception  of  coal. 
Through  private  and  co-operative  enter- 
prise a  million  acres  of  Montana  land  have 
been  reclaimed  and  are  producing  profita- 
ble crops,  raising,  for  instance,  three 
bountiful  crops  of  alfalfa  per  3'ear.  It 
must  not  be  taken  that  there  is  no  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  state  without  irriga- 
tion. In  various  sections  as  fine  fruit  as 
can  be  found  anywhere  is  produced  with- 
out irrigation,  and  on  bench  lands  in  sev- 
eral sections  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  of 
fine  wheat  is  grown  per  acre.  Yet,  despite 
the  increase  in  this  direction  which  will 
come  from  the  general  adaptation  of  "dry" 
farming,  the  greatest  benefits  will  come 
from  the  reclamation  of  millions  of  acres 


through  government  and  private  enter- 
prise. 

Under  the  national  irrigation  act,  six 
large  enterprises  are  now  under  investiga- 
tion, which  will  probably  be  carried  for- 
ward without  delay.  These  are  the  Mad- 
ison River  canal,  the  Milk  River  project, 
the  Sun  River,  and  three  large  enterprises 
in  Eastern  Montana.  These  will  reclaim 
considerably  over  a  million  acres. 

The  most  important  of  these  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view  is  that  of  har- 
nessing the  Madison  River  to  irrigate  at 
least  250,000  acres  in  the  Gallatin,  Mis- 
souri and  Prickly  Pear  valleys.  This  will 
make  a  reclaimed  strip  100  miles  -long 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  to  the 
Prickly  Pear  Valley,  in  which  is  situated 
Helena,  the  capital  of  the  state.  It  will 
be  in  sight  of  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
way the  entire  lengtli,  and  the  lands  so  re- 
claimed will  find  ready  markets  for  the 
products  at  Butte  and  Helena. 

Besides  these  attractions  for  homeseek- 
ers,  two  large  Indian  reservations,  the 
Crow,  in  Southeastern  Montana,  and  the 
Flathead,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state,  will  be  opened  to  entry  within  the 
next  two  years,  adding  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  fertile  acres  to  the  land  available 
for  occupation. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  Montana  are 
not  generally  understood.  The  popular 
idea  is  of  hyperborean  winters,  when  the 
opposite  is  the  case.  Section  Director 
Young,  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau, says  that  blizzards  and  violent 
storms  are  almost  unknown,  and  "there  is 
an  average  of  less  than  three  days  in  any 
month  when  the  sun  does  not  shine;  dark 
and  foggy  days  are  so  rare  as  to  be  a 
novelty.  The  summer  and  fall  seasons 
are  ideally  pleasant ;  neither  the  sultry  op- 
pressive heat  of  the  East  nor  the  continual 
glare  of  the  sun  from  a  cloudless  sky  as 
in  the  arid  country  further  south  is 
known  here.  The  day  temperature  usually 
ranges  in  the  eighties,  the  records  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years  showing  an  average 
of  only  five  days  in  the  summer  with  tem- 
perature above  90.  The  winters  are  bright 
and  exhilarating,  with  but  few  days  when 
heavy  overcoats  are  needed." 

Two  great  railway  lines  traverse  the 
state  from  east  to  west,  while  another,  the 
Burlington,  is  built  to  Eastern  Montana, 
running  its  trains  thence  to  the  coast  over 
the  Northern  Pacific  tracks.  The  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  has  announced  its  in- 
tention of  building  to  the  coast,  running 
through  the  state  and  touching  Helena 
and  other  prominent  cities,  and  the  Chi- 


cago &  Northwestern  is  expected  to  follow 
suit  in  the  near  future.  These  roads  will 
tap  a  comparatively  new  territory  in  t.^iis 
state  which  will  rapidly  develop  under  the 
improved  conditions  of  transportation. 

While  Montana  contains  no  largo  cities, 
there  are  many  which  are  "little  giants'" 
in  the  way  of  business,  and  the  credit  of 
our  business  men  is  unexcelled.  Butte  is 
the  largest  city  in  the  state,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  mining  camp  on  earth,  with  a  pay 
roll  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  mont'i. 
Great  Falls,  Helena  and  Anaconda  are 
noted  smelter  cities,  the  splendid  water 
power  of  the  former  being  utilized  and 
ore  being  taken  from  Butte,  193  miles,  for 
reduction.  At  Anaconda  is  the  largest 
smelting  and  reduction  plant  in  the  world, 
running  on  Butte  ores.  Billings,  Mis- 
soula, Bozeman,  Dillon  and  many  other 
smaller  cities  are  prosperous  and  growing 
in  wealth  and  population. 

Helena,  the  capital  city,  located  in  the 
foothills  of  the  main  range  of  the  TJocky 
Mountains  and  at  the  crossing  of  two 
great  transcontinental  lines  of  railway, 
offers  more  attractions  for  residents  than 
any  city  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  half-way 
between  St.  Paul  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  is  the  home  of  prominent  business 
men,  miners  and  stock  and  wool-growers 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  who  come  here 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  an  up-to-date, 


First  plant  of  the  Missouri  Rivsr  Power  Company,  near  Helena. 
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cosmopolitan  and  healthful  city,  where 
their  children  can  have  the  benefit  of 
schools  which  are  conceded  to  be  second  to 
none  in  the  country. 

This  city  is  the  financial,  business  and 
political  center  of  the  state,  with  deposits 
of  over  six  and  a  half  million  dollars  in 
its  four  banks,  and  conservative  bankers 
predict  that  the  February  statement  will 
show  deposits  of  over  seven  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  As  an  indication  of  the 
faith  of  our  citizens  in  the  future  of  the 
state,  it  may  be  said  that  within  the  past 
two  years  nine  ranch  and  stock  companies, 
with  capital  of  over  $400,000,  all  sub- 
scribed in  Helena,  have  been  organized. 
Several  large  ranches  have  been  pur- 
chased and  stocked  and  dividends  of  12 
per  cent  have  been  paid  by  some,  while 
others  have  used  their  surplus  to  increase 
their  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Helena  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings.  Besides  the 
state  capitol  (built  of  Montana  mnterial 
entirely),  it  has  the  United  States  assay 
office,  where  over  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  in  gold  are  handled  yearly;  the 
federal  building,  costing  $350,000 ;  a  pub- 
lic library  owned  by  the  city,  containing 
over  40,000  volumes,  and  schools,  churches, 
hospitals  second  to  none  in  the  country. 
No  city  of  its  size  has  so  many  fine  busi- 
ness buildings,  and  no  city  of  many  times 
its  population  has  so  many  magnificent 
private  residences.  This  feature  is  com- 
mented on  by  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Helena  presents  more  attractions  for 
manufacturing  than  any  city  in  the  Xorth- 
west.  The  chief  attraction  is  the  cheap 
power  which  is  available  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  Power  Company  and  the  Mis- 


souri Eiver  Power  Transmission  Com- 
pany, which  have  for  several  years  fur- 
nished 12,000  horse  power  from  their  dam 
at  the  Missouri  River,  near  Helena.  They 
are  now  building  a  second  dam  and  power 
plant,  which  will  give  an  additional  15,000 
horse  power,  sold  at  from  $35  to  $50  per 
horse  power  per  year.  With  the  second 
dam,  the  companies  will  make  a  back- 
water lake  flooding  over  ten  thousand  acres 
in  the  Prickly  Pear  Valley,  and  it  is  said 
they  will  furnish  power  and  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  in  the  valley,  right  at  the  doors  of 
Helena.  This  land  will  be  unusually  val- 
uable, for  the  raising  of  vegetables,  fruit 
and  grains,  which  will  find  a  good  market 
here  at  home.  The  state  now  sends  away 
at  least  ten  million  dollars  annually  for 
dairj',  hog  and  poultry  products  and  fruit 
and  vegetables  which  can  be  grown  at 
home  at  less  cost  in  the  near  future. 

Altogether,  there  is  no  state  in  the 
Union  so  misunderstood  by  those  who  lack 
direct  knowledge  of  it  as  Montana.  While 
it  is  a  mineral  state,  making  fortunes  for 
many  in  that  direction;  while  it  is  a  stock 
and  wool  state,  making  immense  fortunes 
for  many,  yet  it  is  growing  each  year  more 
and  more  into  a  state  where  agriculture 
will  exceed  all  other  industries,  but  which, 
when  this  great  resource  is  developed,  will 
still  retain  its  old  sources  of  wealth.  The 
mineral  wealth  has  hardly  been  touched 
as  compared  to  what  future  development 
and  improved  methods  of  reduction  will 
bring  forth.  The  stock  industries  will  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  ever  before  under 
the  new  conditions,  and  Montana  will, 
with  the  development  of  its  resources,  be- 
come one  of  the  richest  portions  of  God's 
great  universe. 


Ooldfield,    the   famous   two-year-old   mining    camp,    where    future   millionaires   are   now   livingr   in   tents. 


THE  DESERT  MINING  REGION  OF 
SOUTHERN  NEVADA  TODAY 

By  George  L.   Bossemeyer 


■  HE  MAGIC  names  of 
Tonopah,  Goldfield  and 
Bullfrog  are  on  the  lips 
of  thousands  of  people 
in  all  sections  of  the 
^^^^  country,  and  the  great- 
est general  interest  still 
centers  in  the  mining  development  of  this 
marvelous  region.  The  chief  reason  for 
all  this  is  that  they  really  have  the  mines 
whose  early  production  spread  universal 
astonishment,  whose  present  output  is  the 
general  absorbing  topic  and  whose  future 
production  will  continue  for  generations 
the  greatest  in  the  aggregate  of  all  mining 
camps  and  add  millions  to  the  mine  own- 
ers,   investors   and   stockholders. 

When  in  1901  the  news  of  the  wonderful 
discoveries  at  Tonopah  was  first  heralded 


to  the  outside  world,  hundreds  seemed 
instinctively  to  have  divined  that  another 
El  Dorado  had  been  found,  and  thus  it  was 
tliat  many  from  these  outside  districts 
flocked  to  the  new  discoveries  until  the 
district  at  Tonopah  was  full  to  overflow- 
ing; and  to  a  part  of  this  same  overflow  is 
due  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  the  now 
famous  Goldfield.  Centering  around  the 
first  discovery  at  Tonopah  in  1900  have 
arisen  the  three  greatest  mining  districts 
in  point  of  time  and  production  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Their  wonderful 
growth  and  production  has  been  the  con- 
stant marvel  of  the  mining  world,  and  they 
have  continued  to  grow  until  new  districts 
have  been  discovered  for  miles  from  these 
three  great  central  districts,  reviving  old 
mining  camps  and  inspiring  renewed 
energv  in  the  new  ones  until  the  entire 
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^tate  is  in  the  flush  of  a  new  era  or  second 
awakening,  producing  an  enthusiasm  and 
industry  throughout  the  entire  desert 
commonwealth,  which  have  increased  her 
population  many  thousands,  and  fur- 
ther disclosed  the  remarkable  and  most 
significant  geological  fact  that  there  is  a 
well  defined  lode  of  gold  ore  extending 
from  Washington  to  Mexico  with  its  widest 
area  in  Nevada. 

The  city  of  Tonopah  is  situated  in  Nye 
County,  upon  an  elevated  plateau  between 
Mount  Oddie  and  Mount  Brousher.  It 
was  here  upon  the  southern  base  of  Mount 
Oddie  that  the  first  mine  was  discovered 
by  Jim  Butler,  which  has  brought  wealth 
and  fame  to  its  discoverer.  Since  this  dis- 
covery a  truly  wonderful  change  has  been 
wrought  in  the  midst  of  a  great  and  barren 
waste,  for  around  this  original  mine  has 
grown  a  town  of  about  five  thousand  in- 
habitants whose  chief  occupation  is  the 
mining  of  ores  for  their  precious  metals. 
These  mines  have  continued  to  increase 
until   their   number   now   reaches   several 


score,  many  of  which  have  succeeded  in 
taking  their  place  among  the  first  ranks 
of  the  world's  great  producers.  Foremost 
in  this  list  is  the  Tonopah  Mining  Com- 
pany, the  parent  company  of  the  district, 
consisting  of  eight  claims  with  over  fi.ve 
miles  of  development  work  which  has 
yielded  over  $10,000,000  in  the  past  four 
years  and  has  $100,000,000  of  ore  in  sight, 
and  miles  of  development  work  yet  to  be 
done.  While  this  is  the  oldest  and  furthest 
developed  of  the  mines  in  this  district,  the 
Tonopah  Extension,  Midway,  North  Star, 
Monarch,  Golden  Anchor  and  many  others 
are  rapidly  becoming  close  seconds. 

Everywhere  one  hears  of  increased  out- 
put, new  shippers,  big  strikes,  advance  of 
stocks  and  large  profits  of  some  fortunate 
party  until  the  very  air  is  charged  with 
suppressed  excitement,  which  sometimes 
bursts  forth  into  action  as  it  did  on  Octo- 
ber ;i9,  when  a  prospector  returned  to  Ton- 
opah with  a  piece  of  float  from  Stone  Cab- 
in about  forty-five  miles  east  of  here,  which 
assayed  into  the  hundreds  of  dollars  per 


The    City   of   Tonopah,   a   four-year-old  camp.      Around   the  original   mine   has    grown   a    town   of 
four  thotuand  inhabitants,   whose   chief  occupation   is  mininff* 
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The   old   method  of   transportation   in   mining   camps. 


ton.  Within  an  hour  after  the  news 
reached  the  street,  twenty-five  wagons,  six 
automobiles  and  as  many  horses  and 
•  burros  as  could  be  procured,  started  on  the 
mad  race  for  the  new  district,  each  trying 
to  be  first  on  the  scene,  only  to  find  that 
many  had  already  arrived  from  near  by 
and  staked  all  the  choice  ground.  In  gen- 
eral, Tonopah  is  now  applying  herself  to 
the  building  of  substantial  business  houses, 
the  development  of  her  ore  bodies,  erection 
of  mills  and  devising  suitable  processes  for 
the  rapid  and  economic  extraction  of  her 
ores.  It  is  the  solving  of  these  very  prob- 
lems at  this  early  stage  that  will  greatly 
increase  her  output  within  the  next  few 
3'ears. 

Goldfield,  the  now  famous  two  year  old 
camp,  is  located  in  Esmeralda  County, 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Tonopah.  Its 
first  discovery  of  ore  was  made  in  Decem- 
ber, 1902,  by  Marsh  and  Stimler  of  Tono- 
pah, who  staked  out  nineteen  claims  and 
proceeded  to  complete  their  location  work, 
keeping  their  find  secret  until  the  follow- 
ing spring,  when  the  news  leaked  out  caus- 
ing a  rush;  but  interest  in  the  camp  soon 
languished  until  the  rich  find  of  ore  on 


the  Combination  by  a  Tonopah  syndicate 
revived  the  waning  faith  in  the  camp. 
The  phenomenal  success  of  this  property, 
the  bonding  of  the  Jumbo  mine,  the  dis- 
covery of  high  grade  ore  by  lessees  on  the 
January  and  Florence  in  rapid  succession, 
completely  overshadowing  the  first  discov- 
ery, led  to  the  founding  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Goldfield;  and  in  the  light  of 
her  discovery  and  her  production,  the  town 
really  deserves  the  name.  It  is  a  typical 
western  mining  town,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  tents,  but  these  are  being 
rapidly  replaced  by  substantial  structures 
of  frame  and  stone,  some  of  which  are 
lighted  by  electricity  and  have  water  con- 
nections. The  principal  occupation  is 
mining,  and  mines  there  are  in  great 
number;  among  these  are  the  Jumbo  from 
which  $1,000,000  was  taken  in  seven 
months;  the  Florence  from  which  Reilly 
and  his  partners  extracted  $2,125,000  in 
forty-five  days ;  the  January  with  a  record 
of  nearly  $1,000,000,  and  others  the  com- 
bined products  of  which  reached  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $5,000,000  the  first  year. 

The  Bullfrog  District  lies  about  seventy 
miles    south    of  Goldfield    and    may  be 
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In    present-day   Nevada    mining:    towns    the    automobile    is    by   no    means   an    uncommon   vehicle. 


reached  by  either  stage  or  automobile,  and 
comprises  within  its  limits  the  thrifty,  en- 
terprising towns  of  Bullfrog,  Rhyolite, 
Beatty  and  Amargosa,  and  although  young, 
all  are  ambitious,  enterprising  towns  pos- 
sessed of  high  hopes  and  expectations, 
which  judging  from  the  rich  mines  sur- 
rounding them,  are  likely  to  be  realized  in 
the  near  future.  Three  miles  east  of  Bull- 
frog at  Ehyolite,  discovered  one  year  ago 
last  June,  are  located  eight  proven  ship- 
ping mines  and  as  many  more  good  ship- 
ping propositions,  all  of  which  are  within 
the  Bullfrog"  district.  However,  the  town  of 
Bullfrog  seems  to  hold  the  center  of  the 
stage;  the  townsite  has  been  platted  and 
surveyed,  its  population  is  growing  rapidly, 
it  has  an  ample  supply  of  good  water,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph,  branch  banks,  and 
several  large  supply  houses  have  been  estab- 
lished to  meet  all  demands  as  the  district 
is  developed.  It  is  the  center  of  the  Bull- 
frog mining  district  that  is  being  devel- 
oped with  the  same  wonderful  showing  in 
its  production  which  characterized  the 
development  of  the  Tonopah  and  Goldfield 
districts.  There  are  mines  on  all  sides  of 
Bullfrog,  which  are  the  most  conveniently 


located  of  any  camps  in  the  new  country 
for  doing  an  immense  business,  which  is 
sure  to  be  realized  when  the  new  railroad 
from  Las  Vegas  reaches  the  district,  as  it 
soon  will.  Chief  among  its  mines  are  the 
Bullfrog  Mining  Company  of  Nevada, 
owning  one  of  the  largest  ore  deposits  in 
the  country,  being  over  75  feet  wide,  with 
nine  feet  of  rich  ore  carrying  from  $200  to 
$10,000  per  ton,  and  the  Bullfrog  Com- 
bination on  the  west  of  Ladd  mountain, 
with  assays  of  from  $240  to  $100,000  per 
ton,  and  there  are  others,  such  as  the 
Montgomery,  Shoshone,  Bullfrog,  West 
Extension,  Bonnie  Clare,  with 
others  of  equal  merit. 

Since  the  discoveries  at  Tonopah, 
field  and  Bullfrog,  prospectors 
swarmed  over  the  surrounding  region  and 
many  new  rich  districts  have  been  found, 
such  as  the'  Kawieh,  Gold  Mountain, 
Alpine,  Silver  Peak  and  Manhattan,  some 
of  which  are  already  producers. 

It  is  this  great  mineral  belt  that  has 
made  Nevada  famous,  and  will  at  no  dis- 
tant day  make  her  the  greatest  producer  of 
precious  metals  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 


many 
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A  group   of  Santa  Monica  homes. 


SANTA  MONICA 

A   California   City   of  Rare   Attractivenesa   ana   Many   Advantages 
By  J.  Addison  Smitli 


lATURE   and  man  have 
combined  to  make  San- 
ta Monica  a  city  of  rare 
attractions.      Nature 
gave    it    its    wonderful 
combination    of    moun- 
tains, valley,  beach  and 
ocean;  man   gave  it   its   beautiful  homes 
and  other  attributes  of  the  most  advanced 
civilization. 

Santa  Monica  is  located  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking the  Bay  of  Santa  Monica,  six- 
teen miles  west  of  Los  Angeles.  It  is 
pre-eminently  a  city  of  homes,  with  wide, 
curbed  and  macadamized  streets  and  paved 
sidewalks  extending  to  excellent  suburban 
roads,  which  afford  the  finest  opportunitv 
for  riding,  driving,  automobiling  and 
cycling.  It  has  a  law-abiding,  liighly  in- 
tellectual and  moral  class  of  citizens  who 
are  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  their 
city.  These  conditions  are  shown  to 
peculiar  adavntage  by  the  home  life  sur- 
roundings as  one  travels  over  the  wide, 
well-kept  streets  and  avenues,  made  more 
attractive  by  beautiful  homes,  ornamented 
by  rare  trees  and  beautiful  flowers  in  great 
variety,  and  so  on  through  the  extensive 
suburbs  of  the  city. 


These  delightful  conditions  give  pleas- 
ant impressions  of  the  thrift  and  taste  of 
the  houieinakers.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  few  features  in  a  city  more 
attractive,  or  which  mark  the  true  inward- 
ness of  its  community,  than  good  archi- 
tecture and  well-kept  lawns  and  flower 
gardens.  The  one  suggests  a  pride  in  the 
house  and  home,  while  love  of  flowers  and 
their  cultivation  is  an  evidence  of  refine- 
ment and  sentiment. 

Many  of  Santa  Monica's  beautiful 
homes  are  owned  by  business  and  profes- 
sional people  whose  work  is  done  in  Los 
Angeles.  Many  are  lived  in  by  men  who 
have  retired  from  active  business,  still  oth- 
ers are  owned  or  occupied  by  people  en- 
gaged in  mining  in  remote  districts  and 
who  have  established  their  families  in 
Santa  Monica  for  its  comforts  and  advan- 
tages. 

ATTKACTIONS  OF   CLIMATE 

One  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  Santa 
Monica  and  its  surrounding  districts  is  the 
splendid,  equable,  all-the-year-round  cli- 
mate. No  extreme  changes  of  temperature 
occur,  the  mercury  rarely  exceeding 
eighty-five  degrees  in  summer,  or  falling 
below  forty  degrees  in  winter.     In  proof 
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A  few  churches  of  Santa  Monica. 


of  this,  the  most  beautiful  flowers  bloom 
profusely,  winter  and  summer,  scarcely 
ever  being  affected  by  extremes  of  tem- 
perature; there  are  no  violent  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  nights  in 
summer  are  always  comfortable,  cool  and 
conducive  to  rest;  no  mosquitoes  or  in- 
sects to  disturb  one's  rest ;  there  is  scarcely 
a  day  in  the  winter  when  one  may  not, 
with  comfort,  bathe  in  the  ocean.  The 
plateau  of  land  on  which  the  city  is  built, 
as  it  recedes  from  the  ocean  front,  rises 
gradually  to  the  foothills,  where  it  at- 
tains an  altitude  of  several  hundred  feet. 
Consequently,  persons  wishing  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  residence  in  Santa  Monica 
or  its  suburbs,  no  matter  what  their  fancy 
or  condition  of  health,  have  a  wide  field 
to  select  from.  Everywhere  they  may  have 
the  ocean  breeze  and  an  unobstructed  view 
of  mountain  and  ocean,  together  with  all 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  city. 
From  a  health  standpoint,  a  location  that 
would  bring  health  and  vigor  to  a  person 
suffering  from  one  ailment  might  aggra- 
vate that  of  another.  Those  suffering  from 
nervous  diseases,  including  insomnia, 
would  choose  as  a  residence  a  spot  near 
the  water  and  enjoy  and  be  benefited  by 
the  salty,  iodine-laden  atmosphere,  while 
those  of  rheumatic  tendencies  would 
choose  a  higher  location,  more  remote 
from  the  sea. 

While  a  good  climate  is  always  an  in- 
ducement, there  are  other  things  that  in- 
fluence people  in  selecting  a  location  for 
a  home,  a  business,  or  for  recreation  and 


pleasure.  Accessibility,  resources,  amuse- 
ment features,  hotel  accommodations, 
cost  of  living,  religious,  educational  and 
social  advantages — all  these  are  consid- 
ered more  or  less,  and  all  these  Santa 
Monica  offers  in  a  marked  degree. 

Tourists,  invalids,  homeseekers  or  pleas- 
ure seekers,  fishermen,  business  men — each 
and  all  are  sure  to  find  what  they  are 
looking  for.  Excellent,  well-appointed 
hotels,  boarding  houses,  apartment  houses, 
pavilions,  casino,  tennis  court,  music,  the 
finest  surf  bathing  and  fishing  the  year 
round,  splendidly  equipped  bath  houses — 
in  fact,  every  convenience  for  comfort 
and  pleasure  is  to  be  found  in  Santa 
Monica.  Business  men  will  find  in  this 
city  not  only  a  delightful  place  for  recrea- 
tion, but  a  wide  field  for  enterprise  and 
investment,  whether  mercantile  business, 
commerce  or  manufactories. 

Indeed,  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
the  city  of  Santa  Monica  and  the  sur- 
rounding district  offer  today  advan- 
tages that  no  other  place  on  the  coast  does 
or  can  supply.  The  suburban  district  lying 
east  of  the  city,  between  Santa  Monica 
and  Los  Angeles,  presents  special  induce- 
ments for  investors  and  rural  homeseekers. 
These  lands,  which  have  a  gradual  slope 
from  mountain  and  foothills  to  the 
ocean,  are  rich  and  productive,  and  have 
perfect  drainage,  and  are  so  undulating 
as  to  form  many  pretty  building  sites  for 
homes.  Until  recently  these  lands  were 
held  in  large  tracts,  but  they  are  now 
being  subdivided  into  villa  lots  and  small 
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acreage  at  from  one  to  ten  acres,  and 
offered  at  very  reasonable  prices  and 
terms  to  persons  seeking  rural  homes. 
The  excellent  trolley  .service  and  good 
roads  throughout  the  district  make  this 
district  easily  accessible  from  all  points. 
The  equable  climatic  conditions,  while 
conducive  to  the  best  results  in  agriculture, 
also  lend  zest  and  comfort  to  all  out-of- 
door  pursuits,  forming  not  only  a  factor 
in  health  and  comfort,  but  in  property 
values. 

THE    SOIL    AND    PRODUCTS. 

The  topography,  soil  and  thermal  con- 
ditions, while  in  no  case  excessive,  supply 
the  greatest  variety  of  products.  The  land 
slopes  to  the  south  and  southwest,  and  is 
protected  from  the  north  winds  by  the 
mountain  ranges.  The  low  lands  are  a 
heavy  soil,  and  particularly  suited  to 
alfalfa,  grain,  beans,  vegetables,  deciduous 
fruits,  and  walnuts,  all  of  which  are  profit- 
able crop.  In  the  higher  lands  the  soil  is 
lighter,  more  loamy,  and  even  more  pro- 
ductive of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  decidu- 
ous fruits  and  berries.  On  these  lands  in 
many  cases  two  crops  of  vegetables  a  year 
are  harvested;  they  also  produce  excellent 
lemons.  Still  higher,  and  along  the  foot- 
liills,  which  constitute  the  thermal  belt 
of  this  district,  citrus  and  deciduous 
fruits,  berries,  olives,  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  are  grown  to  advantage.  There 
are  many  other  profitable  pursuits  for  the 
industrious,  including  the  production  of 
seeds  of  all  kinds,  honey  making  and  poul- 
try raising.     This  is  especially  true  as  to 


poultry  and  poultry  products,  either  in  a 
limited  way  or  on  a  business  scale,  owing 
to  the  specially  favorable  climatic  condi- 
tions that  allow  fowls  to  be  in  the  open 
the  year  around.  The  demand  for  poul- 
try and  poultry  products  far  exceeds  the 
production,  and  as  the  population  in  all 
the  centers  of  this  state  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, especially  in  Los  Angeles  and  this 
vicinity,  this  condition  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. Over  19,500,000  pounds  of  poul- 
try and  poultry  products  were  imported 
into  this  state  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1905. 

ACCESSIBILITY    AND   TRANSPORTATION. 

Santa  Monica  and  its  suburban  district 
are  exceptionally  well  provided  with  trans- 
portation facilities,  being  connected  with 
Los  Angeles  and  all  intermediate  points,, 
including  the  flourishing  towns  of  Saw- 
telle  (Soldiers'  Home  station),  Sherman 
and  Hollywood,  over  four  different  routes 
giving  a  fifteen-minute  service  for  passen- 
gers, freight  and  mail.  The  different 
routes  are  run  so  as  to  form  a  loop  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Monica, 
thus  allowing  travelers  the  pleasure  and 
convenience  of  coming  and  going  by  dif- 
ferent routes.  There  is  also  a  coast  trol- 
ley line  which  follows  the  bay  shore  south 
for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  to  Redondo, 
passing  through  the  bay  resorts  of  Ocean 
Park,  Venice,  Playa  del  Ray,  Hermosa, 
Manhattan  and  Shakespeare.  Santa  Mon- 
ica is  also  connected  with  Los  Angeles 
and  the  world  at  large  by  the  great  sys- 
tem of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  This 
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line  passes  through  Santa  Monica  and 
along  the  shore  line  for  a  mile  to  the 
north,  where  it  reaches  Port  Los  Angeles, 
which  boasts  of  having  the  longest  wharf 
in  the  world. 

This  is  a  port  of  entry  for  foreign  com- 
merce, and  is  visited  by  ships  from  every 
part  of  the  world;  it  is  also  the  calling 
port  of  the  fast,  first-class  steamers  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company 
from  north  and  south.  A  large  business 
in  lumber  is  also  done  at  Port  Los  An- 
geles. It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
many  roads  running  over  so  many  routes 
pass  through  and  tap  all  parts  of  one  of 
the  best  agricultural  districts  in  the  state 
contiguous  to  Santa  Monica,  affording 
every  convenience  for  the  transportation 
of  produce,  either  to  the  rapidly-growing 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  with  its  200,000  peo- 
ple, its  enormous  influx  of  visitors  every 
year,  aggregating  possibly  one  hundred 
thousand,  or  to  Santa  Monica  Bay  and  bay 
resorts,  which  are  growing  rapidly  and 
which  today  have  collectively  20,000  peo- 
ple. This,  then,  means  a  good  and  profit- 
able market  for  all  produce  raised  within 
a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  square  to  a  pos- 
sible population  aggregating  350,000. 

INDUSTRIES  or  SANTA  MONICA. 

Another  important  industry,  but  one 
still  in  its  infancy,  though  with  great  pos- 
sibilities, is  fishing.  The  Bay  of  Santa 
Monica  and  adjacent  waters  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  their  fish.  The  climate,  the  placid- 
ity of  the  waters,  the  comparative  ab- 
sence of  storms,  permit  the  fishing  busi- 
ness to  be  carried  on  almost  uninterrupt- 
edly all  the  year,  with  the  danger  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  The  run  of  fish  in  the 
bay,  eacli  variety  having  its  season,  com- 
prises many  kinds. 

Those  sought  for  by  the  market  fisher- 
men are  halibut,  cod,  baracuda,  mackerel, 
bass,  whitefish,  yellowtail,  and  bonita. 
These  are  regarded  as  standard  market 
fish.  There  are  many  others  of  smaller 
size  but  of  excellent  quality,  and  while 
these  do  not  appear  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  attract  the  market  fishermen,  they 
afford  great  sport  for  the  amateur  or  pleas- 
ure fishermen.  The  methods  thus  far  ap- 
plied by  the  market  fishermen  are  gill- 
nets,  set  lines  and  trolling,  and  until  re- 
cently   what    is    termed    a    fishing   skiff. 


^^Tiile  thus  far  the  business  has  been 
profitable  to  those  who  followed  it,  the 
recent  introduction  of  power  launches  has 
given  It  a  considerable  impetus,  and  the 
business  is  on  a  better  footing  than  ever 
before. 

Lobsters  or  crayfish  are  also  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  fishermen.  These  are  usually 
caught  in  traps,  some  few  being  taken  in 
nets.  While  we  have  no  authentic  data 
from  which  to  compute  a  statement  of  the 
catch,  the  value  is  considerable,  and  the 
supply  is  by  no  means  always  equal  to 
the  demand.  Landing  and  shipping  facil- 
ities are  excellent.  This  growing  industry 
will  in  the  near  future  open  up  other  in- 
dustries which  usually  go  hand  in  hand, 
— boat  building,  fish  packing,  manufac- 
ture of  fish  oil,  etc. 

Here  we  could  point  out  another  profit- 
abble  industry,  now  but  meagerly  devel- 
oped. That  is  the  canning  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  crops  are  large,  and  the 
(|uality  is  uncommonly  good,  even  for  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
only  moderate  irrigation  is  required;  in- 
deed, for  the  crops  grown  in  winter,  very 
little,  if  any,  is  required,  the  rainfall  be- 
ing sufficient.  Frequently  two  crops  per 
year  are  raised  on  the  same  land.  A  can- 
ning factory  would  have  every  facility,  and 
labor  is  plenty  and  good,  while  the  trans- 
portation and  shipping  facilities  to  all 
parts  are  of  the  best.  Fuel  is  inexpensive, 
as  the  adjoining  district  is  a  large  pro- 
ducer of  a  high-grade  fuel  oil. 

The  Santa  Monica  district  is  now  the 
center  of  the  lima  bean  production.  The 
area  of  land  under  cultivation  to  beans 
in  1904  was  ten  thousand  acres,  which  pro- 
duced an  average  of  fifteen  sacks  per 
acre,  of  eighty  pounds  to  the  sack,  making 
a  grand  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  sacks,  or  twelve  million  pounds. 
The  crops  sold  for  an  average  of  three  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound,  making  a  total 
value  of  $420,000.  Much  of  this  crop 
is  grown  on  leased  lands.  No  irrigation 
is  required.  Theplanting  and  harvesting 
is  all  done  by  machinery,  and  the  indus- 
try has  been  very  profitable  to  the  grower. 
Both  acreage  and  crop  for  1905  greatly 
exceeded  those  of  1904. 

All  conditions  are  conducive  to  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  walnut  growing.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  now  five  hun- 
dred acres  under  cultivation  of  the  soft- 
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shell  variety,  much  of  which  is  producing  7,700,  which  is  an  increase  of  4,700  since 

good  crops  of  the  best  quality.    The  can-  1900. 

yens    intersecting    the    mountain    ranges  Assessed  valuation  of  year  1905._^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

that   border  the   north   side   of  the   valley  Assessed  ■valuation'  of"  year'  1904-     '       ' 

contain  many  trees  of  the  wild  black  wal-        05    3,029,494.00 

nut  variety,  which  bear  heavy  crops  an-  .                                  *  ^10091  nn 

rJ,     .  ,  11        J. 4.„j  Increase  in  value   $    410,921.00 

nually.    Their  roots  are  specially  adapted  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^i^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

to  take  the  cultivated  graft  and  produce        1905-O6  is  $1.40 

healthy    and    productive    English    walnut  The  tax  rate  for  the  state  and  county 

J  r  "  fg,.  ^.jjg  ygar  1905-06  is 1.10 

trees.  Bonded    indebtedness    of    city   and 

All  kinds  of  building  material  are  in         school  district   $  90,000.00 

good  supply.     Lumber  of  the  best  quality  Pewits  for  buildings  and  improve- 

ft""          rr  •'•             ,                ,     „         ,        J!  i.u  ments  for  year   ending  June  30, 

is  brought  from  the  great  forests  ot  the         ^905    325,000.00 

North  Pacific  Coast  by  water  and  landed  ^j^^^^  ^^^  g^^  ^^^^  ^.^^.^  ^j^^  .^^^^_ 
at  the  city  gates.  Brick  and  tiling  ot  po^ated  limits  of  the  city— one  national, 
superior  quality  are  manufactured  here,  ^^g  savings,  and  three  state  banks.  The 
the  city  having  one  of  the  largest  brick  aggregate  capitalization  is  $175,000.00. 
and  tile  manufactories  in  the  state.  Glass  Notwithstanding  that  some  of  these  banks 
and  hardware  are  to  be  had  of  local  deal-  are  of  recent  organization,  the  deposits  for 
ers  at  Los  Angeles  prices.  The  wages  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  make  a  re- 
mechanics,  artisans,  laborers  and  domestic  markable  showing. 
help  is  the  same  as  in  Los  Angeles  or  any  Aggregate  deposits  for  the  year 
other  part  of  the  state.-                                                 1903-04,   ending  June   30 $    404,610.46 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  living  "^^'Iq.?  enTng*  June  30^^^^'  1,090,085.38 

in  Santa  Monica,   one  may  simply  suit  

himself,  bis  purse,  or  any  other  condition.        Increase    $  688,474.92 

whether  he  lives  in  the  best  hotels,  in  a        Surplus    22,380.00 

comfortable  boarding  house,  apartments.  Further  evidence  of  the  substantial  pros- 
restaurant,  or  in  his  own  home.  Under  perity  of  Santa  Monica  is  shown  in  the 
any  condition,  living  in  Santa  Monica  is  public  improvements  made  by  its  citizens 
as  cheap  as  in  any  other  city  or  town  on  during  the  last  year,  costing  at  a  conserva- 
the  coast.  Provisions,  light  and  water  are  tive  estimate,  $196,538.00.  This  does  not 
good,  and  can  be  had  at  reasonable  rates,  include  the  number  and  amount  of  per- 
Comfortable  cottages  in  good  locations  mits  taken  for  buildings  and  improve- 
rent  from  $20  to  $50,  with  fifty  per  cent  ments  under  way.  It  is  worth  while  to 
added  for  the  same  house  furnished.  How-  note  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  a 
ever,  the  prices  of  houses  depend  much  on  commercial  failure  in  the  city  in  the  past 
the  duration  of  time,  also  upon  the  time  five  years.  The  merchants  are  enterpris-. 
of  year.  The  city  is  supplied  with  all  ing  and  intelligent,  but  conservative,  al- 
classes  of  mercantile  houses,  and  prices  ways  up  to  date,  carrying  well  assorted 
conform  favorably  with  Los  Angeles  or  stocks  of  goods  ample  to  the  demands  of 
any  coast  town  in  the  state.  the  community. 

There  is  no  better  indication  of  a  city's 
A  FEW  STATISTICS.  growth  and  prosperity  than  its  postal  re- 
Santa  Monica  is  a  city  of  the  fifth  class,  ceipts. 
governed    by    five    trustees    selected    from  Eeceipts   for   year   ending  June   30, 

the  leading  citizens  who  have  given  it  a        1904    $20,229.79 

wise  and  judicious  administration,  as  the  Eeceipts   for   year   ending  June   30, 

excellent  condition  of  the  city  affairs  at-        ^^"^    '  ^^'500-66 

test.  Gain    $4,270.87 

The  citv  has  twenty-one  miles  of  grad- 

ed,  oiled  and  rolled  streets,  curbed,  and  institutions  of  santa  monica. 

cement  sidewalks;  a  splendid  City  Hall,  The  schools   of   Santa  Monica  are  at 

mission  style  of  architecture,  which  cost  present  housed  in  five  buildings.    These 

$35,000;  a  splendid  library  and  efficient  buildings  and  grounds  are  conservatively 

fire  department.     It  has  a  population  of  valued  at  $80,000. 
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In  the  grammar  and  primary  schools 
twenty-two  teachers  are  employed,  promo- 
tions are  made  semi-annually,  with  quar- 
terly adjustments;  reports  of  pupils'  work 
are  sent  to  parents  monthly,  and  a  manual 
is  published  annually,  keeping  the  general 
public  in  closest  touch  with  the  work  of 
the  schools.  No  half-da^  sessions  are 
tolerated,  and  the  citizens  take  great  pride 
in  keeping  their  schools  in  the  front  rank, 
so  that  pupils  going  from  the  Santa  Mon- 
ica schools  to  other  parts  of  the  state  or 
county  take  an  equal  and  many  times  an 
advanced  standing  in  those  schools. 

The  Santa  Monica  High  School  em- 
ploys six  teachers,  is  accredited  in  the 
State  University  in  every  subject  taught 
in  which  the  university  gives  that  distinc- 
tion. In  addition  to  these  subjects  there 
is  a  commercial  course  in  which  bookkeep- 
ing, stenography,  typewriting,  commercial 
arithmetic,  commercial  law,  and  commer- 
cial geography  are  thoroughly  taught. 

Manual  training  is  taught  in  the  first 
five  grades,  and  it  is  hoped  in  the  near 
future  to  have  the  course  extended  into 
the  higher  grades  and  High  School.  Spe- 
cial equipment  for  this  is  needed,  and  will 
doubtless  be  added  in  a  few  years,  when  a 
new  High  School  building  will  be  neces- 
sary. The  school  board  is  already  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  construction  of 
three  more  schoolhouses,  for  which  the 
necessary  bonds  were  recently  voted  with 
practical  unanimity. 

The  library  building,  which  is  of  the 
mission  style  of  architecture,  was  donated 
by  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  is  furnished 
with  every  convenience  and  comfort,  and 
is  valued  ■" at  $16,000.  The  report  of  the 
librarian,  Miss  Elfie  Mosse,  cites  the  num- 
ber of  people  using  books  for  the  month 
of  July,  1905,  as  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred. This  is  an  increase  of  five  hundred- 
and  thirty-nine  over  the  month  of  July, 
190-1.  The  same  report  gives  the  total 
number  of  books  in  the  library  as  five  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  vol- 
umes. 

The  library  has  been  under  the  city  gov- 
ernment for  the  past  fourteen  years  and 
six  months,  and  during  that  period  the 
home  use  of  books  has  gradually  increased, 
commencing  in  1891,  with  five  thousand 
three  hundred  and  four,  until  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1905,  twenty-six  thousand 
five    hundred    and    seventy-five    volumes 


were  used.  Subscriptions  are  maintained 
to  all  of  the  leading  periodicals. 

The  churches  of  Santa  Monica  repre- 
sent al'l  the  leading  denominations.  There 
are  also  many  religious  organizations 
which  do  not  own  their  own  houses  of 
worship,  but  there  are  eleven  modern 
church  buildings.  The  value  of  church 
property  amounts  to  $93,000;  attendance, 
1,650;  Sunday  school  enrollment,  1,253. 

All  the  secret  organizations,  from 
Masons  to  Good  Templars,  have  flourish- 
ing lodges  in  Santa  Monica.  The  Elks 
are  the  strongest  numerically,  although 
the  youngest,  and  they  were  the  first  to 
own  a  fraternal  home.  At  their  beauti- 
ful club  house,  visiting  Elks  are  royally 
entertained.  The  Odd  Fellows  have  re- 
cently followed  suit,  purchased  a  lot,  and 
are  now  building  a  handsome  temple. 

There  are  two  daily  newspapers,  up  to 
date  and  enterprising — The  Santa  Monica 
Outlook  and  The  Morning  Eeview. 

There  are  two  telephone  systems — the 
Home  and  Sunset — with  approximately 
1,800  subscribers.  The  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Company  both  have  offices  in  this 
city. 

The  Wells-Fargo  and  Los  Angeles  Pa- 
cific Companies  furnish  express  facilities. 

The  City  Fire  Department  consists  of 
two  well-organized  companies,  supple- 
mented by  a  Gamewell  electric  fire  alarm 
system,  fire  engines  and  hose  carriages, 
and  all  else  essential  to  most  effective 
work.  The  Santa  Monica  Fire  Depart- 
ment has  proved  most  effective  in  its  oper- 
ations, as  the.rates  of  fire  insurance  would 
indicate.  All  the  leading  companies  are 
represented  in  the  city. 

The  city  has  a  good  and  complete  sys- 
tem of  pure  mountain  water,  ample  for 
all  requirements.  Rates  for  domestic  serv- 
ice are  less  than  in  most  Southern  Cali- 
fornia towns,  because  the  supply  is  more 
abundant  and  accessible. 

Electric  lights  and  gas  are  used  through- 
out the  city.  The  service  is  good,  and 
rates  equitable.  The  city  streets  are  well 
lighted  by  arc  lights,  which  are  well  dis- 
tributed. 

The  Board  of  Trade  is  an  active  organi- 
zation of  business  and  professional  men, 
always  ready  to  give  information  regard- 
ing the  city,  and  to  further  its  interests. 


A   scene  in   Stanley  Park,   Vancouver. 


MINERAL  and  TIMBER  RESOURCES 
OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


By  W.  E.  Flumerfelt 


N  English  traveler  who 
recently   made   his   first 

Aj^,  trip  across  our  great 
I^K.  Dominion  from  Atlan- 
l™^  tic  to  Pacific,  when 
asked  in  Vancouver  to 
give  his  impressions  of 
Canada,  replied :  "You 
cannot  generalize  about  a  territory  which 
is  as  large  as  Europe.  Canada  may  be 
said  to  contain  four  or  five  countries  with- 
in its  boundaries,  varying  widely  as  to 
climate  and  resources.  You  have  all  things 
for  all  men."  This  diversity  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  he  passes  is  the  aspect 
of  the  overland  joining  across  Canada 
which  most  impresses  the  world  traveler. 


With  the  great  city  of  Montreal  in  the 
east,  Winnipeg,  the  Chicago  of  Canada, 
in  the  center,  and  Vancouver,  "the  Liver- 
pool of  the  Pacific,"  in  the  west,  the  di- 
visions of  Canada  are  practically  complete. 
After  a  six-days'  journey  across  the  con- 
tinent, passing  through  miles  and  miles 
of  continuous  wheat  fields  in  Manitoba, 
the  traveler  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  rugged,  bald,  jagged 
peaks  of  the  Rockies,  towering  up  in  bar- 
baric strength  against  the  clear  blue  vault 
above. 

The  following  interesting  items  were 
taken  from  the  British  Columbian  gov- 
ernment report  for  1905 :  "British  Co- 
lumbia has  produced  to  date  $66,803,403 
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of  placer  gold,  $31,451,956  of  lode  gold, 
$21,716,870  of  silver,  $12,559,139  of  lead, 
$21,381,791  of  copper,  and  $68,274,893  of 
coal  and  coke,  a  total  production  of 
$226,201,851.  The  mineral  production 
for  1904  was  $18,977,359. 

"While  it  may  now  be  safely  affirmed 
that  gold  is  very  generally  distributed 
over  the  entire  area  of  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  so  much  so  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  stream  of  any  importance  in 
which  at  least  'colors'  of  gold  may  not  be 
found,  the  enumeration  of  the  principal 
discoveries  of  mining  districts  shows  very 
clearly  that  most  of  these  are  situated 
along  the  systems  of  mountains  and  high 
plateaus  which  comprise  the  Purcell,  Sel- 
kirk, Colorado  and  Cariboo  ranges,  and 
the  northwest  continuation  lying  to  the 
southwest  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range, 
properly  so  called,  and  parallel  in  direc- 
tion with  it." 

It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  whole 
province-  has  been  proved  worthy  of  sys- 
tematic examination,  or  "prospecting,"  as 
it  is  usually  termed.  As  yet,  serious  work 
of  this  description  has  been  confined  to 
within  a  comparatively  few  miles  of  the 
railways,  and  not  more  than  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  entire  area  of  British  Colum- 
liia  can  be  said  to  be  really  known,  while 
not  even  half  of  that  portion  has  been 
examined  closely  or  in  detail,  by  which 
means  only  will  its  value  be  shown. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  about  three 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  coun- 
try, known  to  be  extensively  mineralized, 
still  remains  as  a  virgin  field  for  the  pros- 
pector and  for  the  investor  in  undeveloped 
"prospects,"  a  field  such  as  exists  today 
nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  Vancouver  Island  collieries  have 
produced  to  date  a  total  of  nearly 
19,200,000  tons  of  coal,  and  within  the 
past  six  years  one  of  the  coal  fields  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains has  been  rendered  accessible  by  two 
railways,  and  has  made  an  output  during 
the  past  year  (1904)  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  tons  of  coal, 
almost  two  hundred  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand tons  of  coke  being  manufactured. 

The  distribution  of  coal  seems  general, 
since  it  is  known  to  exist  in  places  along 
the  whole  western  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  it  is  found  in  the  interior 
valleys  at  Nicola,  on  the  Thompson  River, 
and    in   the   Omineca   district;   it   occurs 


W.    E.    Flumerfelt,    secretary   of   the    Vancouver 
Tourist    Association. 

on  the  Pacific  Coast  on  Vancouver  Island, 
(m  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  and  along 
the  Skeena  River,  while  recent  reports 
confirm  its  discovery  in  the  Chilkat  dis- 
trict of  the  Atlin  mining  division. 

The  coal  found  is  a  first-class  bitumi- 
nous, carrying  from  sixty  to  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  fixed  carbon,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent  of  volatile  combustible 
matter,  and  from  three  to  nine  per  cent 
of  ash. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  greater  part  of  this 
immense  reserve  of  power — for  coal  is 
]iower — remains  dormant  at  present,  an 
asset  reserved  for  use  in  opening  up  the 
coming  trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  average  of  the  leading  timber  coun- 
tries of  the  world  is  estimated  in  round 
numbers    as    follows : 

(Taken  from  Bulletin  No.  21,  printed  by  au- 
thority  of   the    Legislative   Assembly.) 

Acres. 

Canada 1,657,600.000 

United  States   450,000,000 

European    Russia    527,000,000 

Norway    and    Sweden 58,000,000 

All  Europe    720,000.000 

India 140,000,000 

Australia  and  New   Zealand 40,000,000 

Japan     : 28,000,000 

British   Columbia    182,750,000 
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A   view    of   Hastings    Street,    Vancouver,    B.    C. 


Next  to  her  great  treasury  of  minerals, 
the  most  readily  available,  if  not  the  most 
important,  of  British  Columbia's  natural 
i-esources  is  her  immense  timber  reserve. 
British  Columbia  may  now  be  said  to 
possess  the  greatest  compact  area  of  mer- 
chantable timber  on  the  North  American 
continent. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  savonills 
in  the  province,  large  and  small,  with  a 
combined  daily  capacity  of  over  two  mil- 
lion feet,  but  this  limit  has  never  been 
reached,  the  annual  cut  running  between 
three  hundred  million  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  million  feet. 

As  it  stands  at  present,  the  province 
will  be  the  last  resort  of  the  lumbermen 
on  this  continent,  and  those  who  own  tim- 
ber limits  will  reap  rich  harvests.  Per- 
haps not  the  least  remunerative  will  be 
the  bj'-products,  and  particularly  that  of 
pulp,  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  there 
were  used  last  year  in  the  fifty-five  cities 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  which 
returns  were  received,  thirty  million  three 


hundred  and  fifty  thousand  wood  blocks, 
valued  at  about  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  It  would  be  safe  to  com- 
pute that  the  annual  value  of  the  market 
in  wood  blocks  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  two  million  dollars. 

One  of  the  most  promising  hopes  which 
the  future  holds  out  to  British  Columbia 
is  the  creation  of  a  great  pulp  and  paper- 
making  industry.  Possessing,  as  she  does, 
her  full  share  of  the  immense  timber  re- 
serve of  Canada,  her  geographical  situa- 
tion gives  her  a  prominent  position  over 
her  sister  provinces;  for,  vast  as  are  their 
forest  areas,  these  are  all  more  or  less  dis- 
tant from  tide  water,  while  her  pulp- 
wood  forests  border  the  ocean,  or  the 
numerous  navigable  streams  which  fur- 
nish easy  and  cheap  communication  with 
deep-water  harbors. 

The  mineral  deposits  and  forests  of 
British  Columbia  are  of  priceless  value, 
and  with  the  growth  of  the  Northwest  the 
mineral  and  timber  industries  of  the  whole 
province  has  a  very  bright  future. 


Wheat   scene    in   Washington   County,    Oregon. 


WASHINGTON,  AN  OLD  NEW 
COUNTY  OF  OREGON 


By  Walter  Hoge 


ASHINGTON  is  one  of 
^  the  old-new  counties  of 
Oregon.  It  is  old  be- 
cause the  grass-covered 
plains  of  its  central  val- 
ley attracted  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  the  West  to 
settlement.  It  is  new  because  the  hill 
lands  that  form  its  encircling  rim  have 
largely  retained  their  primal  forests  until 
the  present  day.  It  is  old  because  in  its 
early  organization  it  included  far  larger 
territory  which  has  since  been  given  up  to 
form  other  spacious  and  populous  counties. 
It  is  new  because  it  is  only  in  these  latter 
years  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  dis- 
cover all  the  untold  possibilities  of  pro- 
duction hidden  in  the  rich  soil  of  its  fir- 
crowned  hills  and  fruitful  valleys.  It  is 
old  because  names  inseparably  associated 
with  its  early  settlement  have  long  since 
taken  their  places  in  the  history  of  the 
West  and  of  the  nation. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  historic  past  that 
this  article  was  designed  to  deal.  Present 
accomplishment  and  future  possibilities 
are  the  practical  things  for  consideration, 


and  a  county  that  could  win  more  medals 
and  awards  than  any  other  in  the  state  in 
the  sharp  competition  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  exposition,  and  do  it  with  a  smaller 
expenditure  of  public  funds  than  any  of 
its  close  competitors,  as  Washington 
county  did,  must  have  resources  worthy  of 
more  than  a  passing  notice. 

To  begin  with,  its  admirable  location 
with  reference  to  markets  must  be  consid: 
ered.  Its  eastern  border  comes  within 
four  miles  of  the  great  city  of  Portland, 
with  its  ever  hungry  cry  for  more  than 
daily  bread.  Gardeners,  fruit  growers  and 
dairymen,  who  form  a  large  part  of  its 
population,  can  deliver  their  products  with 
their  own  teams  if  they  wish.  Then  there 
are  two  lines  of  railway  running  out  from 
Portland  and  passing  through  the  coun- 
ty, one  to  the  west,  and  the  other 
southwest,  that  give  ready  access  to  more 
distant  portions.  And  now  there  are 
under  construction,  a  new  railway  con- 
necting Hillsboro,  the  county  seat,  and 
Tillamook,  on  the  coast,  sixty  miles  west; 
an  electric  trolley  line  running  from  Port- 
land to  Forest  Grove  and  another  from 
Salem    to    Portland    passing   through    its 
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A   group    of    beautiful    homes.    Forest    Grove,    Washington    County,    Oregon. 


eastern  edge,  which  will  give  a  new  and 
mighty  impulse  in  the  development  of  this 
favored  region. 

Washington  is  not  a  large  county.  It 
contains  only  about  seven  hundred  square 
miles  of  territory.  Its  outline  is  irregular, 
the  summit  of  the  Coast  Range  having 
been  established  as  its  western  border  and 
ranges  of  hills  constituting  several  of  its 
other  lines.  Its  central  portion  is  a  grassy 
plain  which  geologists  tell  us  was  once  the 
bottom  of  an  arm  of  an  ancient  sea.  This 
plain  has  a  general  elevation  of  about  two 
hundred  feet  while  the  surrounding  hills 
rise  to  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet,  and  some  parts  of  the  Coast 
Range  on  the  west  reach  an  altitude  of 
three  thousand  feet.  But,  however  lofty 
they  may  be,  they  are  covered  to  their  very 
summits  with  the  finest  of  timber  except 
where  fire  or  the  axe  have  removed  the 
monarchs  of  the  forest.  The  Tualatin  ' 
River  flows  from  the  southwest  through 
the  center  of  the  county  to  a  junction  with 
the  Willamette  a  few  miles  south  of  Port- 
land, and  many  mountain  streams  come 
down  from  the  surrounding  hills  to  join 
the  river. 

The  soil  is  peculiarly  rich  and  capable 
of  producing  a  wonderful  variety  of  crops. 
Wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley,  have  been 
grown  ever  since  the  first  settlers  began 
to  drive  the  plow  into  this  virgin  soil,  and 
immense  vields  have  rewarded  their  labor. 


Timothy  and  clover  have  long  been  staple 
and  profitable  crops.  Vegetables  of  all 
kinds  are  produced  in  great  abundance, 
the  county  being  especially  famous  for  its 
potatoes  and  onions.  Statistics  show  that  it 
grows  more  of  the  latter  than  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  state  combined,  and  yields 
of  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  bushels 
per  acre  are  reported.  Of  late  years  the 
hop  crop  has  become  the  most  important 
money-maker  in  the  county,  and  yields  of 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  per  acre  are  common. 
Lumbering  has  long  been  an  important  in- 
dustry and  there  are  still  vast  tracts  of  the 
finest  timber  in  the  hills  of  the  northwest- 
ern and  southeastern  parts  of  the  county, 
which  many  mills  are  engaged  in  working 
into  marketable  product. 

The  fruit  crop  of  the  county  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  importance.  Apples,  pears, 
prunes,  cherries,  grapes,  strawberries,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  small  fruits  grow  to  a 
perfection  surpassed  in  no  otbpr  sftction  of 
the  state.  Nut-growing  is  also  beginning 
to  receive  attention  and  trees  of  English 
walnuts  and  almonds  coming  into  bearing 
yield  large  crops  of  the  best  nuts.  The 
hill  lands  are  found  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  the  grape,  and  this  county  is 
producing  more  grapes  than  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  state  combined. 

But  the  industry  leading  all  others  in 
imi)ortancp    in    Washington    County    i? 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  OEEGON. 
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At  Hillaboro  is  located  the  Oregon  Condensed  Milk  Company,  the  oldest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  state. 


dairying.  Its  fitness  for  that  business 
was  early  recognized.  Stout  old  John  Mc- 
Laughlin, factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, who,  from  his  headquarters  at  Van- 
couver, watched  over  English  interests 
from  the  Siskiyous  to  the  frozen  North, 
sent  the  little  herd  of  cows  he  had  gath- 
ered to  these  grassy  plains  for  summer 
pasture,  and  the  name  Dairy  Creek  still 
marks  the  winding  stream  along  which 
they  grazed.  The  earliest  pioneers  found 
it  a  source  of  profit  to  supply  the  hungry 
market  of  Portland  with  its  milk  and 
butter.  But  an  added  impulse  has  been 
given  to  the  industry  during  the  last  few 
years  by  the  establishment  of  two  great 
milk  condensers  in  the  county,  one  at  For- 
est Grove  and  the  other  at  Hillsboro. 
These  now  receive  the  larger  part  of  the 
milk  produced  in  hauling  distance 
of  their  respective  plants,  as  they  pay 
more  than  other  consumers  can  aftord. 
The  product  of  their  factories  has  already 
won  a  market  from  Mexico  to  Alaska, 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Mississippi.  How 
profitable  dairying  may  be  made  is  shown 
by  the  experience  of  one  patron  of  the 
Forest  Grove  factory.  During  the  year 
1905  he  had  thirteen  cows,  kept  on  thirty 
acres  of  land  which  produced  most  of 
the  feed  that  was  given  them.  The  milk 
from  these  cows  brought  him  $1,377,  or 
about  $106  each  for  the  year.     That  is 


the  best  record  made,   but  many  others 
approximated  it. 

Washington  County  has  many  prosper- 
ous towns  and  villages.  Hillsboro,  the 
county  seat,  is  a  historic  place.  It  was 
the  capital  of  a  wide  area  in  the  early 
days.  \^Tien  Portland  began  to  be,  its 
citizens  had  to  come  to  Hillsboro  to 
record  their  deeds  and  pay  their  taxes. 
When  the  Stars  and  Stripes  began  to  float 
undisputed  along  the  Columbia,  and  sol- 
diers from  Fort  Vancouver  came  over  to 
hunt  the  deer  and  elk  on  these  grassy 
plains,  they  sometimes  got  into  trouble 
with  the  civil  authorities,  and  in  a  time- 
stained  old  book  at  the  courthouse  curi- ' 
ous  eyes  find  a  record  where  one  Lieu- 
tenant U.  S.  Grant  was  fined  for  an  in- 
fraction of  the  law,  and  no  mark  records 
that  the  frontier  justice  saw  anything 
in  the  culprit  to  indicate  that  he  would 
ever  lead  the  armies  of  his  country 
in  a  mighty  war,  or  twice  be  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  L^ited  States.  Hillsboro 
is  ■  a  substantial  town  of  two  thousand 
population,  situated  on  the  wide  plain 
twenty  miles  west  of  Portland,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway.  It  has  mills, 
factories,  many  substantial  business 
honsbs,  beautiful  homos,  and  an  enter- 
prising class  of  citizens. 

At  Hillsboro  is  located  one  of  the  oldest 
establishments   in  the  state,  the   Oregon 
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Condensed  Milk  Company.  It  is  a  perfect 
plant,  not  open  to  the  general  public,  but 
always  open  to  its  patrons.  The  writer 
spent  two  hours  in  an  inspection  of  the 
plant,  and  its  immaculate  cleanliness.  Its 
elaborate  precautions  against  any  possible 
impurity  or  infection,  were  a  revelation. 
Every  can  of  milk  received  into  the  fac- 
tory is  strained  five  times,  and  then  thor- 
oughly sterilized.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
agerate  the  sweetness,  cleanliness  and  pur- 
ity of  the  plant's  operations.  The  pro- 
cesses are  simply  perfect  and  immaculate. 
Dr.  J.  P.  Tamiesie,  principal  stockholder 
and  head  of  the  plant,  is  himself  a  skilled 
scientist  and  an  enthusiastic  believer  in 
the  future  of  the  industry  in  this  county. 
He  pronounces  the  soil,  feed  and  climatic 
conditions  perfect  for  great  development 
of  the  industry.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
cow's  paradise. 

Forest  Grove,  six  miles  west  of  Hi  11s- 
boro,  is  a  town  of  something  over  two 
thousand  population,  and  the  largest  ship- 
ping station  between  Portland  and  Cor- 
vallis.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being 
"the  prettiest  town  in  Oregon."  It  is  the 
seat  of  Pacific  University,  one  of  the  old- 
est educational  institutions  in  the  state, 
and  numbering  among  its  alumni  many  of 
the  most  eminent  judges,  lawyers,  editors, 
educators,  and  public  men  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  city  of  beautiful,  homes,  as 
well  as  a  business  town,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  a  wide  stretch  of  country  unsur- 
passed for  farming  and  fruit  growing.  It 
is  the  center  of  the  grape  growing  indus- 
try, and  the  vineyards  on  David's  Hill, 
overlooking  the  town,  are  unrivalled  any- 
where north  of  California. 

Located  at  Forest  Grove  is  an  establish- 


ment similar  to  the  one  in  Hillsboro,  the 
Pacific  Coast  Condensed  Milk  Company. 
It  is  not  the  oldest  plant  of  the  kind  here, 
but  it  is  the  largest  in  the  State. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Stuart,  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany, from  Seattle,  states:  "In  selecting 
a  location  for  a  condenser,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  study  climatic  conditions,  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  purity  of  the  waters. 
These  ideal  conditions  we  have  found  ex- 
ist at  Forest  Grove." 

These  natural  conditions  make  dairying 
the  best  paying  and  leading  industry  of 
this  part  of  Oregon.  "Carnation  Cream" 
has  become  celebrated  on  account  of  its 
quality,  richness  and  purity.  It  has  a 
market  at  all  the  treaty  ports  of  the 
Orient,  and  from  here  to  St.  Paul,  and 
from  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans.  The  For- 
est Grove  plant  is  the  largest  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  It  has  a  capacity  of  four  cars 
of  evaporated  cream  per  day.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Tallendar  is  the  local  manager  of  the 
company. 

Another  industry  that  is  rapidly  forg- 
ing to  the  front  in  Western  Oregon  is  that 
of  raising  Angora  goats.  A  brief  visit  to 
the  range  of  Edward  Naylor,  of  Forest 
Grove,  demonstrates  this.  In  brush-clear- 
ing ability,  and  mohair  raising,  they  have 
demonstrated  themselves  to  be  one  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  animals. 

There  are  many  other  good  towns  in  the 
county.  Beaverton,  Cornelius,  Dilly,  Gas- 
ton, and  Sherwood  are  all  important 
places,  with  schools,  churches,  and  all  the 
refinements  and  conveniences  of  modem 
civilization.  The  county  is  threaded  with 
telephone  wires,  and  it  is  an  unprogressive 
farmer  who  cannot  talk  with  his  neighbor, 
or  with  the  city  through  the  telephone. 


The   Pacific   Coaat    Condensed   Milk   Company  at   Forest   Orove.    whose 

celebrated. 


"Carnation  Cream"   has   become 


Should  one  ivisfi  to  know  the  Spirit  of 
fapan,  let  him  qaestion  the  sun-ivarmed 
perfume  of  the  mountain  cherry  blossom. 

— cMotoori. 


From    Stereograpli.    copyright,    1906.    by    II.    C.    WLlte   Co..    New    York. 
CHERRY  LANE,  TOKIO,  IN  SPRING. 


From    Stereograph,    ('oi)yrlKht,    VMH\,    by    11.    C.    White   t'o..    New    York. 

EVE)N    IN    JAPAN    THE    WEATHER    IS    UNCERTAIN.     WHEN    TWO    LITTLE    MAIDENS 
WANDER   OFF   FOR    A    STROLL    IN    THE   WOODS,    THEY    ARE    WISE    TO 
CARRY  THEIR  OILED-PAPER  UMBRELLAS  WITH  THEM. 


From   Stereograph,   copyright,    1906,   by   H.   C.    White  Co.,    New    York. 
JAPANESE  GEISHA   DALLYING  AMONG   THE  LOTUS  FLOWERS. 


Kruiii    StereoKrapU,    copyright,    1906,    by    H.    C,    Wlilte   Co.,    New    York. 

THE   FACES    OF   THE   JAPANESE    PRIESTS    REFLECT    THE   ACCUMULATED 
CONTEMPLATION   OF  CENTURIES. 


From   Stere<^raph,   copyright,    1906,   by   H.   C.   White  Co.,    New   Tort. 
ON  A  COUNTRY   ROAD   IN  JAPAN. 
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The  Spirit  of  Japan 

By  Edwin  Emerson,  Jr. 


"Blessed  Isles  of  Japan! 
Should  strangers  try  to  fathom  the  Spirit 

of  Yamato, 
Tell  them : 

The  cherry  blossom  blows  wild  and  sweet 
In  the  rosy  rays  of  the  Rising  Sun!" 

MOTOOKI. 


T  IS  a  baffling  feat  for 
any  foreigner  to  fathom 
the  spirit  of  a  people. 
The  attempt  becomes 
almost  hopeless  in  the 
face  of  a  reserve  so 
habitual  and  so  impen- 
etrable as  that  of  the 
Japanese. 

Yet  there  is  one  key  that  will  unlock 
the  hearts  in  the  Orient,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  world.    That  key  is  sympathy. 

Without  sympathy  there  can  be  no  per- 
fect understanding.  All  other  under- 
standing, based  on  mere  knowledge  or 
residence  abroad,  lacks  that  intimate  note 
of  subtle  penetration  which  is  the  chief 
charm,  for  instance,  of  the  books  of  the 
late  Lafcadio  Hearn  on  Japan. 

Lafcadio  Hearn's  critics  like  to  remind 
us  that  he  was  excessively  nearsighted  and 
color  blind.  Therefore,  they  argue,  the 
gifted   writer  never   saw    the    wonderful 


sights  and  color  effects  which  he  has  de- 
scribed with  so  much  enthusiasm.  This 
is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  Laf- 
cadio Hearn  saw  Japan  through  the  eyes 
of  his  soul. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  Lafcadio 
Hearn's  view  of  Japan  was  peculiarly  sub- 
jective. Yet,  to  my  mind,  he  drove  near- 
er home  to  the  truth  than  all  other  for- 
eign observers  of  Japan, — from  the  early 
Jesuit  Fathers  down  to  such  brilliantlv 
objective  writers  of  recent  days  as  M. 
Pierre  Loti,  or  Mr.  Eichard  Harding 
Davis. 

M.  Loti  certainly  cannot  be  charged 
with  any  faultiness  of  vision  or  lack  of 
literary  realism.  Still,  with  all  his  in- 
cision of  style,  backed  by  faculties  of 
highly  trained  observation,  how  utterly 
M.  Loti  has  missed  the  mark  in  his 
"Madame  Crysantheme."  All  he  has  giv- 
en us  there  is  Japan  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  a  sailor  with  a  wife  in  every  port. 
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Naturally  the  French   novelist's   view   of 
their  country  makes  the  Japanese  sick. 

No  less  withering  contempt  is  aroused 
in  them  by  the  facile  judgments  of  other 
foreign  travelers,  who  have  studied  Japan 
a  la  Loti,  through  the  medium  of  coolie 
concubines. 

Similarly  one  sided  are  the  observa- 
tions made  by  so  many  globe  trotters  and 
foreign  merchants,  temporarily  residing 
in  Japan,  concerning  the  general  untrust- 
worthiness  of  Japanese  tradespeople.  Much 
is  made  by  them,  for  instance,  of  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  themselves  seem 
to  prefer  Chinese  cashiers  in  their  banks 
and  commercial  establishments.  From 
this  the  easy  conclusion  is  that  most  Jap- 
anese business  men  are  cheats  and  liars. 
"What  can  be  expected,"  say  these  crit- 
ics, "of  a  people  where  the  women  have  no 
modesty,  and  the  men  no  notion  of  truth 
or  honor?" 

The  Japanese  retort  is :  "What  do  these 
uncouth  foreigners  know  of  our  soul?" 

As  a  matter  of  fairness,  nothing  can  be 
more  false  than  the  hostile  judgments  of 
one  people  of  another.  It  is  as  ridiculous 
to  judge  Japan  by  its  tradespeople,  gener- 
ally despised  by  all  upper  class  Japanese 
as  it  would  be  to  judge  the  Chinese  by 
their  despised  soldiery.  As  well  judge 
America  by  Wall  street ! 

For  a  sympathetic  comprehension  of 
such  salient  differences  in  national  traits 
one  must  have  an  iinderstanding  of  all  the 
underlying  historic  steps  leading  to  the 
social  development  of  a  people. 

In  judging  Japan's  merchant  class,  for 
instance,  one  should  know  that  barely  fifty 
years  ago  in  Japan  most  tradespeople  were 
regarded  very  much  as  the  Polish  Jews 
are  now  looked  upon  by  the  aristocracy  of 
Russia.  It  was  deemed  unworthy  of  a 
Japanese  warrior, — the  highest  class  in. 
the  land, — to  have  any  dealings  with 
money,  or  even  to  know  how  to  count.  A 
steward,  standing  far  beneath  the  lowest 
samurai  in  rank,  could  attend  to  tha^. 
Even  to  talk  of  money  was  considered  ill- 
bred. 

All  the  Samurai  had  to  know  was  how 
to  fence,  ride,  wrestle,  tell  the  truth,  be 
courteous  in  all  things,  and,  if  needs  be, 
die  for  their  lord  or  for  their  clansmen. 
When  the  warrior  clans  were  disarmed 
after  the  great  Satsuma  rebellion  in  1877, 
and  the  two-swordsmen  were  compelled  to 


take  to  trade  for  a  living,  they  naturally 
made  a  mess  of  it.  It  was  as  if  the  un- 
lettered knights  of  our  Middle  Ages  had 
been  forced  suddenly  to  become  book- 
keepers, or  as  if  our  artists  and  thespians 
of  the  present  day  should  be  driven  into 
shop-keeping. 

The  best  exponents  of  the  spirit  of  old 
Japan, — Damashi  Yamato,  whose  sym- 
bol is  the  cherry  blossom, — in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Japanese,  were  the  Bushi  or 
Samurai.  They  were  the  men  who  made 
Japan.  To  my  mind,  they  and  their  de- 
scendants are  still  the  real  leaders  of 
Japan. 

\Vhile  much  of  the  peculiar  spirit  of 
Japan  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  remarkable 
powers  of  adaptability  of  all  classes,  and 
the  subtle  taste  and  painstaking  workman- 
ship of  Japanese  artists  and  craftsmen, 
the  trait  that  has  carried  Japan  to  her 
present  high  place  among  the  world  pow- 
ers is  her  indomitable  fighting  spirit. 

Regarding  Japan  from  this  point  of 
view,  it  is  well  to  reflect  that  the  race  of 
the  Rising  Sun,  though  boasting  of  a  rec- 
ord older  than  that  of  any  existing  world 
powers,  has  never  been  conquered  by  a 
foreign  foe.  It  is  also  well  to  reflect  on 
the  significant  fact  that,  while  the  remun- 
eration for  Japan's  fighting  men  at  the 
present  day  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
modern  military  establishment,  there  has 
been  no  noteworthy  instance  of  treason, 
cowardice,  or  of  the  sordid  official  cor- 
ruption which  we  Americans  call  graft. 

The  modern  heroes  of  Japan, — Togo, 
Oyama,  Nogi,  Kuroki,  Oku,  Kammura  and 
their  comrades  in  high  places, — are  all  as 
poor  as  church  mice.  Even  the  army  con- 
tractors have  made  no  big  pile.  But  Japan 
has  emerged  from  the  greatest  war  of 
mjodern  times  without  a  scandal.  There 
have  not  even  been  any  post  helium  bick- 
erings as  to  who  won  the  battles. 

The  Japanese  theory  is  that  no  particu- 
lar man,  or  group  of  men,  won  the  war 
for  them.  Their  proud  boast  is  that  even 
without  Togo  Heihachiro,  or  Oyama 
Iwawo,  other  Togos  and  Oyamas  would 
have  sprung  forth  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  hour. 

According  to  the  Japanese,  the  late  war, 
as  everything  else  in  their  wonderful  re- 
cent development,  has  been  won  for  them 
by  the  inner  Spirit  of  Japan. 

One  of  the  manifestations  of  this  spirit 
is  the  survival  of  their  old-time  chival- 
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ry, — Bushido.  The  literal  translation  of 
Bushido  is  "the  ways  of  warriors,"  that  is, 
"the  knightly  way," — in  one  word,  chiv- 
alry. "The  Soul  of  Japan"  is  the  trans- 
lation given  to  Bushido  by  such  leading 
writers  on  Japan  as  Suyematzu  and  Inazo 
Nitobe. 

Japanese  soldiers  of  the  old  school  cling 
to  the  thought  that  it  was  Bushido  alone 
that  worked  out  the  salvation  of  Japan. 
Marshal  Yamagata  tried  to  give  expression 
to  this  conviction  when  he  presented  the 
foreign  military  attaches  and  some  of  us 
war  correspondents  serving  on  the  Japan- 


ese sides  with  an  edition  de  luxe  of  Nit- 
obe's  famous  book  on  Bushido.  In  this 
book  the  author  says  : 

"It  has  been  said  that  Japan  won  her 
last  war  with  her  Arizaka  cannons,  her 
Shimose  powder,  and  the  Murata  rifles. 
It  has  been  said  that  our  victories  were 
the  result  of  modern  military  schooling. 
These  are  but  half  truths.  The  most 
modern  guns  and  cannons  do  not  slioot  of 
their  own  accord.  The  most  thorough  sys- 
tem for  military  education  cannot  turn 
a  coward  into  a  hero. 

"No!      The   battles   on   the    Yalu,   in 
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Corea,  and  in  Manchuria,  were  won  by 
the  spirits  of  our  fathers,  who  guided  our 
hands  and  beat  in  our  hearts.  They  are 
not  dead,  these  spirits,  the  souls  of  our 
warlike  ancestors.  Those  who  have  eyes 
to  see,  can  see  them  plainly.  Our  men, 
.  be  their  ideas  ever  so  modern,  still  retain 
all  the  traditions  of  the  past  within  their 
souls.'' 

Dr.  Nitobe  expressed  this  idea,  found- 
ed evidently  on  Shinto  traditions  of  an- 
cestral worship,  more  tersely  to  me,  once, 
when  he  said :  "Scratch  any  Japanese  man, 
and  3'ou  will  find  a  Samurai!" 

What,  then,  are  the  principles  of  llushi- 
do?  This  is  as  difficult  to  answer  off- 
hand as  it  would  be  to  explain  the  es- 
sence of  Western  chivalry  in  a  few  phrases. 
All  one  can  do  is  to  cite  the  examples  of 
some  of  the  best  known  heroes  of  Japan 
who  are  held  to  have  personified  Bushido 
and  to  give  the  main  outlines  of  the 
Bushi  training. 

In  Japan's  feudal  age,  the  education 
of  a  Bushi  consisted  of  fencing,  archery, 
jiu  jitsu  (wrestling),  yawara  (self  de- 
fense), riding,  military  tactics,  writing, 
poetry,  music,  history,  and  ethics.  Some 
of  these  accomplishments  require  further 
explanation. 

Yawara,  the  Japanese  manly  art  of 
self-defense,  may  be  described  as  a  com- 
bination of  wrestling,  boxing,  and  kicking. 
The  main  object  in  yawara  is  to  put  the 
opponent  out  of  action  by  dealing  him 
either  a  staggering  blow  or  kick,  by  chok- 
ing him  into  insensibility,  or  by  giving 
him  a  stunning  fall. 

Writing, — that  is,  caligraphy, — with 
the  Japanese  is  a  highly  elaborated  art. 
Besides  the  old  Chinese  characters,  of 
which  there  are  several  styles,  there  are 
seven  distinct  styles  of  Japanese  ideo- 
graphs. As  each  ideograph  means  some- 
thing, many  of  them  forming  little  hiero- ' 
glyphic  pictures,  these  characters  have  an 
artistic  value  of  their  own,  which  varies 
in  excellence  according  to  the  writer.  It 
is  a  Japanese  saying  that  you  can  tell  a 
gentleman  by  a  single  one  of  his  written 
characters. 

The  most  important  element  of 
Bushido,  of  course,  was  its  ethical  train- 
ing. Thus,  truth  and  loyalty,  tlie  two  es- 
sential doctrines  of  Buddhism  and  Shinto, 
are  exalted  as  the  highest  Bushi  virtues, 
beside  which  physical  courage  is  a  mere 
soldierly  requisite.     "True  courage  is  to 


do  what  is  right,"  saj's  a  Bushido  proverb. 
A  prince  of  Mito  said :  "The  commonest 
clown  can  rush  into  the  thick  of  the  battle 
and  be  slain.  It  takes  true  courage  to  live 
when  it  is  hard  to  live,  and  to  seek  death 
only  when  it  is  right  to  die."  So  the 
samurai  had  special  words  for  the  "knight- 
ly courage  of  a  gentleman,"  and  for  a 
"knave's  courage."  The  death  of  a  man 
who  fell  in  an  unworthy  cause  was  called 
"a  dog's  death." 

Truth  and  candor,  accordingly,  were 
prized  above  all.  "Truth,"  said  a  famous 
Daiinio  of  old,  "must  underlie  the  char- 
acter of  a  Bushi,  as  the  body  must  have  a 
skeleton."  Another  defined  truth  as  syn- 
onymous with  honest  will  power.  As  he 
expressed  it:  "To  be  true  to  one's  self, 
as  to  others,  gives  strength  unhesitatingly 
to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time, — 
to  strike  only  when  it  is  right  to  strike, 
and  to  die  bravely  when  the  time  has 
come  to  die." 

In  the  speech  of  the  samurai,  truth,  loy- 
alty and  courage  are  so  blended  that  their 
meanings  are  often  confounded.  As  in 
Western  chivalry,  the  word  "true"  has 
come  to  be  a  generic  term,  and  a  "true 
knight,"  may  mean  almost  anything,  be 
it  brave,  loyal,  or  merely  accomplished. 
Thus  the  word  Gishi,  literally  a  candid 
man,  has  become  a  synonym  for  Bv^hi,  or 
samurai.  In  Japanese  folk  lore  the  Forty- 
seven  Renin,  the  famous  retainers  of  the 
Daimio  Ako,  who  devoted  their  lives  to 
avenging  the  death  of  their  lord,  after 
which  they  all  committed  hara-kiri,  are 
commonly  called  the  Forty-seven  Gishi. 

Bushi-no-itsi-gon,  the  word  of  a  Samu- 
rai, was  ever  considered  sacred.  For  a 
Bushi  to  have  to  give  his  word  in  writing, 
lOr  to  require  attestation,  was  considered 
Inmiiliating.  In  the  words  of  the  Japan- 
ese song:  "All  must  believe  in  the  Samurai. 
As  the  cherry  blossom  is  the  queen  of  flow- 
ers, so  the  Samurai  stands  above  common 
men.     His  word  is  never  broken." 

Endless  are  the  stories  extolling  the  Sa- 
murai's love  of  truth  and  sense  of  honor. 
Here  is  the  story  of  Mori  Rammaru,  the 
favorite  page  of  Ota  Nobunaga,  the  Sho- 
gun  preceding  Hideyoshi,  the  great  con- 
queror of  Corea.  Nobunaga  once  noticed 
the  boy  counting  the  rings  on  the  scabbard 
of  a  precious  sword.  As  a  pretext  for  mak- 
ing a  present  of  the  sword  to  his  favorite, 
the  Shogun  that  same  day  offered  it  as  a 
prize  to  any  one  of  his  retainers  who  could 
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guess  the  number  of  rings  aright.  While 
all  vied  with  one  another  to  secure  the 
prize  Eainmaru  alone  kept  silent.  At  last 
the  Shogun  asked  his  page  why  he  did  not 
enter  the  guessing  contest.  "My  lonl," 
said  the  boy,  "it  would  be  dishonorable 
in  me  to  pretend  to  guess,  for  I  have 
counted  the  rings  already." 

It  was  this  same  page  who  warned  No- 
bunaga  of  the  palace  revolt  which  cost  the 


Shogun  his  life.  I?ammaru  had  n-'ticed 
that  Akeclii  Jlitsuhide,  a  powerful  vassal 
of  the  Sliogun,  was  so  deep  in  thoughi,  one 
time,  at  the  palace  banquet  thiit  he 
dropped  his  chop  sticks.  Ku'  wing 
Akeclii's  reputation  for  extreme  imnc- 
tilio  the  ])age  became  convinced  that  noth- 
ing but  a  conspiracy  could  have  absi'fSed 
Akwlii  so  as  to  make  him  forget  his  table 
manaers.      The    Sliogun    discarded    the 
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boy's  warning  as  too  far  fetched.  In  the 
palace  rising,  a  few  nights  afterwards, 
the  boy  Samurai  fell  fighting  beside  his 
lor'' 

The  story  of  one  who  kept  faith  is  that 
of  Hiraga  Takamnue,  a  great  Daimio  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  wlio,  after  besieg- 
ing Kannage  Castle  for  three  years,  finally 
won  it  by  a  strategein  worthy  of  the  Spar- 
tans of  old.  Sugihara  Tadaoki,  who  held 
the  castle,  was  famous  throughout  Japan 
an  as  unerring  bowman.  Wlien  the  siege 
had  lasted  three  years  Hiraga  Takaraune 
at  last  proposed  to  put  a  stop  to  further 
useless  carnage  by  challenging  his  foe  to 
come  out  and  take  two  shots  at  him.  If 
he  succeeded  in  killing  him  the  siege  was 
to  end  with  the  Daimio's  death.  If  Ta- 
daoki failed  to  kill  him  with  two  shots  he 
was  to  surrender  the  castle,  but  his  own 
life  and  that  of  all  his  men  were  to  be 
spared.  Tadaoki,  sure  of  killing  his  foe, 
agreed  with  alacrity.  He  offered  to  do  it 
even  at  double  the  distance  named  and  by 
night.  The  two  chiefs  met  outside  the 
castle  in  moonlight.  Hiraga  sat  on  a 
stool  awaiting  his  fate.  The  first  arrow 
pierced  his  breast.  Without  moving  he 
shouted  derisively :  "Sugihara,  has  old  age 
impaired  thine  aim?  Thou  hast  struck  too 
low."  Tadaoki  aimed  higher,  and  the  sec- 
ond shaft  passed  through  Takamune's 
hair.  Tadaoki  had  to  surrender  the  castle. 
As  he  and  his  men  marched  away  they 
met  the  reinforcements  of  a  friendly 
Daimio  coming  to  their  relief.  This 
Daimio  overwhelmed  Tadaoki  with  re- 
proaches for  his  premature  surrender,  but 
Tadaoki  only  said :  "Hiraga  kept  his 
word  and  I  will  keep  mine.  I  would  much 
rather  lose  my  home  and  my  estate  than 
to  lose  my  honor  as  a  Bushi."  This  story 
is  commonly  told  in  Japan  to  illustrate 
the  Bushido  virtue  of  stoic  endurance. 

It  was  considered  unworthy  of  a  Sa- 
murai to  let  his  face  betray  pain  or  emo- 
tion. Thus  General  Nogi  was  univerally 
admired  in  Japan  for  giving  no  indica- 
tion -of  grief  over  the  death  of  his  two 
sons  before  Port  Arthur  beyond  the  com- 
position of  his  famous  poems  on  the  bat- 
tle-field of  Naishan  and  the  capture  of  the 
203-Meter  Height,  which  are  now  enrolled 
among  the  classic  poems  of  the  war,  in 
Japan : 

"Desolate  and  forlorn  is  the  sight  thai 
meets  the  eye  on  the  battlefield  where  havoc 
was  recently  wrought  for  miles  around. 


The  very  wind  still  smells  of  the  blood 
that  soaked  the  ground. 

"As  I  halt  before  the  fortress  Kinchow 
in  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun,  words  fail 
me  for  my  sad  thoughts.  And  lo!  even 
my  brave  war-horse  hangs  his  head." 

Endless  have  been  the  poems  in  Japan 
sung  in  Nogi's  fame,  and  that  of  his  slain 
sons.  Here  are  a  few  stanzas  from  one 
of  the  l)est  known  Japanese  dirges  of  war : 

"The  father  was  named  Nogi  Alcinori. 
He  was  stern  and  indomitable. 

"The  eldest  son,  Katsunori,  was  the 
bravest  of  the  brave.  At  Nashan  in  the 
fury  of  the  fight,  he  fell  facing  the  foe. 

"The  younger  son,  Ysunori,  was  gallant 
and  accomplished.  Storming  Port  Ar- 
thur, when  his  father  led  the  way,  he  fell 
under  the  eyes  of  his  father. 

"At  the  sight  General  Nogi's  face  re- 
mained as  calm  as  ever.  It  was  not  the 
leader  who  gave  signs  of  mourning,  but 
those  who  followed  him. 

"The  great  story  of  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur  will  be  told  to  future  generations 
of  Nippon,  alivays  with  the  heroic  history 
of  the  three  Nogis." 

Baroness  Nogi  herself  has  related  how 
the  general,  model  husband  and  father 
that  he  was,  throughout  the  time  that  he 
lay  before  Port  Arthur  never  sent  her  a 
message  concerning  the  fate  of  their  fal- 
len sons.  Yet  General  Stoessel  told  me 
that  at  the  time  of  his  surrender,  Gen- 
eral Nogi  was  not  found  wanting  in  the 
most  delicate  points  of  courtesy,  leaving 
nothing  undone  that  might  serve  to  spare 
the  feelings  of  his  vanqixished  enemies. 

In  this  General  Nogi  acted  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  Bushido  standard  of 
generosity  toward  a  weaker  foe.  Bushi  no 
Nanake,  "The  gentleness  of  a  warrior," 
is  one  of  the  fixed  tenets  of  Bushido.  As 
a  Bu^hi  ]>oet  has  sung:  "The  bravest  are 
the  gentlest;  the  most  reckless  are  most 
loving." 

Among  the  latter  day  Bushi  of  Japan, 
who  came  forward  during  the  war  with 
Russia,  General  Nogi  has  had  but  one 
rival  worthy  his  mettle — the  late  com- 
mander, Takeo  Hirose.  He  it  was  who 
gave  up  his  life  for  one  of  his  men  after 
his  last  desperate  attempt  to  close  the 
mouth  of  Port  Arthur  at  the  behest  of  Ad- 
miral Togo.  Takeo  Hirose  prepared  for 
his  death  by  composing  a  swan  song  to 
the  Rising  Sun  and  Cherry  Blossoms  of 
Japan : 
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"Dear  Sun,  rising  over  our  Blessed 
Isles,  you  cast  a  rosy  light  over  the  first 
cherry  blossoms  of  spring. 

"And  la!  the  name  of  my  ship,  sailing 
forth  to  war  is  'Rising  Sun'  (Asahi)  and 
the  red  rays  of  the  Rising  Sun  banner  fly 
at  our  mast  head.  Our  emblem  is  the 
Cherry  Blossom.  (Emblem  of  Japanese 
navy.) 

"As  the  rays  of  the  sun  pierce  the  dark- 
ness so  shall  we  strike  the  Muscovite  hosts. 
As  the  cherry  blossom  gladdens  the  sight 
of  those  who  have  passed  through  winter, 
so  shall  we  be  generous  to  our  fallen  foe." 

It  was  Takeo  Hirose  who  introduced  a 
new  note  into  the  literature  of  war  by  writ- 
ing letters  from  the  front  to  his  friends  on 
the  other  side,  the  men  whom  he  had  met 
when  he  was  attached  to  the  Japanese 
legation  in  St.  Petersburg,  telling  them 
how  sorry  he  was  their  friendship  should 
be  interrupted  by  the  stern  blasts  of  war. 

It  was  reserved  to  Takeo  Hirose  to 
have  to  give  up  the  girl  he  loved  because 
she  happened  to  be  a  Russian,  and  war 
with  her  country  made  their  union  im- 
possible. 

When  Takeo  Hirose  fell,  his  name  was 
inscribed  in  the  temples  of  fame  as  one 
of  the  war  gods  of  Japan.  His  dying 
declaration  that  his  spirit  would  return 
to  life  seven  times  to  fight  for  future  gen- 
erations of  Japan  has  been  accepted  witli 
implicit  faith  by  the  Japanese  people. 

Takeo  Hirose's  death,  in  the  face  of 
the  overwhelming  odds  against  him,  may 
well  be  cited  as  a  case  of  honorable  sui- 
cide, akin  to  the  acts  of  hara-kiri  of  the 
Japanese  sailors  and  soldiers  who  killed 
themselves  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

This  view  of  his  death  was  voiced  by 
many  Japanese  at  the  time  of  tlie 
fall  of  Port  Arthur.  Before  that  strong- 
hold fell,  the  mass  of  the  Japanese  people 
firmly  expected  that  General  Stoessel 
would  commit  suicide,  rather  than  sur- 
vive the  fall  of  his  fortress.  Even  so  en- 
lightened a  journal  as  the  aristocratic 
"Nippon,"  the  only  newspaper  which  the 
Mikado  condescends  to  read  has  this  to 
say  on  the  subject : 

"General  Stoessel  gave  his  oath  that  he 
would  not  again  take  up  arms  nor  act  in 
any  way  against  the  interests  of  Japan 
until  hostilities  should  have  ceased.  This 
action  of  General  Stoessel  is  extremely 
strange  to  Japanese  ideas.     The  Czar,  it 


appears,  permits  his  generals  to  return  to 
him  after  they  have  given  .up  everything. 
No  Japanese  officer  would  dare  to  return 
to  Japan  after  such  a  disgrace.  If  a 
Japanese  general  had  the  face  to  return  to 
Japan,  after  leaving  a  large  number  of 
his  officers  and  men  in  the  enemies'  hands 
as  prisoners,  his  reception  at  home  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  Our  own  opinion 
is  that  he  would  be  torn  limb  from  limb. 

"The  late  Commander  Hirose  swore 
that  he  would  come  back  to  life  seven 
times  to  fight  for  his  sovereign  and  his 
country.  Had  he  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  rather 
than  accept  liberty  on  parole,  he  would, 
fearless  of  imprisonment  or  death,  have 
acted  in  some  way  prejudicial  to  the  en- 
emy to  his  country.  The  spirit  of  Com- 
mander Hirose  fairly  represents  our 
Bushido. 

"It  may  be  wrong  to  criticize  General 
Stoessel  and  other  Russians  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  Bushido,  since  in 
judging  them  we  must  always  take  into 
consideration  the  manners  and  customs  of 
our  enemy.  But  our  Japanese  fighting 
men,  we  feel  sure,  will  always  live  and  die 
according  to  the  standards  of  Bushido." 

There  is  a  modern  tendency  in  Japan 
to  deprecate  Bushido  as  antiquated  and 
obsolete,  like  its  etiquette  of  the  sword  and 
archery.  Thus  Professor  Shiga  of  the 
University  of  Tokyo,  writing  on  the  "Les- 
sons of  the  War,"  declared  that  "the  ten- 
ets of  Bushido,  the  bravery  of  individuals, 
are  all  for  nothing  without  the  aid  of 
science." 

Self-evident  as  this  is,  the  professor 
would  have  expressed  the  real  sentiments 
of  his  people  with  more  truth  had  he 
said,  on  the  contrary,  that  mere  modern 
science  went  for  nothing  in  warfare  with- 
out the  bravery  of  the  individual,  stim- 
ulated by  such  training  as  that  of  Bushido. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Japanese  fighting  men  at  the  front  I 
think  there  is  little  real  danger  of  the 
teachings  of  Bushido  ,  being  forgotten. 
Ifara-kiri  must  fall  into  disuse  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  blood  vengeance  has  already  been 
largely  suppressed  in  Japan ;  but  the  spirit 
of  Bushido  will  remain  a  living  force  in 
Japan  as  long  as  there  are  national  ideals 
in  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and  as 
long  as  there  is  such  a  thing  as  soul  of 
Japan. 


Kii\j;.j.ii.j..  iiorn  1742;  died  181^.  Ui.^i^i  li.;^  ;i.<i-Lt;i  and  his  associates  the  technique  of  color 
printing:  wu  perfected.  The  date  of  this  print,  which  is  one  of  his  finest  examples,  is  about  1786.  The 
fashion  of  this  year  in  exaggerating-  the  height  of  the  human  figure  is  used  for  a  splendid  line 
composition. 


The  Color- Prints  of  Japan 


By  Alma  A.  Rogers 


phy- 


HE  color  prints  of  Japan 
are  so  vitally  related  to 
the  evolution  of  the  com- 
mon people  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  art  is  charged 
not  only  with  esthetic 
elements,  hut  those  also 
of  romance  and  philoso- 
Connoisseurs  declare  it  to  be  the 


highest  form  of  democratic  art  known  to 
the  world.  Yet  its  roots  lay  deep  in  a 
feudal  system  in  which  caste  lines  were 
drawn  with  a  severity  unsurpassed  by 
Orient  or  Occident.  That  famous  Shogun 
of  the  Tokugawa  line  by  whose  command 
the  knightly  Samurai  were  restricted  to 
association  with  the  upper  castes  may  be 
termedj  at  least  in  poetic  Justice,  the  real 
creator  of  modern  Japan. 


He  was  far  from  purposing  such  re- 
sult. But  so  strangely  does  the  world- 
process  play  with  the  ambitions  of  men, 
that  the  edict  aimed  solely  at  the  grow- 
ing supremacy  of  the  lords  let  loose  in- 
stead a  new  power  from  the  despised  popu- 
lace. Cut  off  from  all  social  exchange 
with  the  nobility,  their  forces  were  thrown 
back  upon  themselves,  and  began  to  un- 
dermine the  system  of  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  the  unquestioning  props.  The 
process  was  long  from  that  time  of  un- 
conscious beginnings  to  the  present  unified 
Japan,  whose  marvelous  national  spirit 
has  so  lately  aroused  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  JIany  factors  have  scored. 
That  the  plebeian  craft  of  picture  making 
from  wooden  blocks  could  be  a  potent  ele- 
ment in  a  nation's  progress  may  appear 


Harunobu,  the  first  great  master  of  the  second  period.     He  established  a  new  tradition  in  the  painting 

of  women.      Bom   1705;    died   1772. 


The  coUectlon  of  color  prints  from  which  these  pictures  were  photographed  Is  owned  by 
Airs.  William  Ladd,  of  Portland,  Or.  While  not,  perhaps,  the  largest.  It  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  collections  extant.  The  original  collection,  consisting  of  more  than 
a  hundred  prints,  representing  the  worli  of  about  forty  artists,  was  purchased  in  1901  from 
Mr.  Ernest  P.  Fenellosa,  whose  book,  "An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Yukiyo-ye,"  Is  standard 
authority  on  the  subject  of  the  color  prints.  Mr.  Fenellosa  spent  some  years  in  Japan,  gath- 
ering the  pictures  for  his  personal  pleasure  in  the  art.  Other  prints  have  been  added  to  the 
original  collection. 
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superficial,   but   investigation   shows   the 
claim  to  be  profound. 

A  race,  like  an  individual,  takes  its 
first  step  in  conscious  power  when  it  rises 
to  self-expression.  Color  printing  was 
the  first  expression  of  the  popular  mind  in 
Japan.  The  people  were  its  creators  and 
patrons.  It  was  of  them,  by  them,  and 
for  them,  and  so  it  became  a  part  of  the 
national  essence  reflecting  as  in  a  mirror 
the  joys,  sorrows  and  movements  of  hum- 
ble life.  The  records  of  no  other  race 
furnish  so  complete  a  representation  of  a 
single  epoch  in  its  civilization  as  do  the 
color  prints  of  the  Japanese  populace  dur- 
ing the  two  centuries  of  their  favor.  If 
all  other  documents  were  swept  away  the 
life  and  spirit  of  those  times  could  be  re- 
vived from  the  prints  now  extant.  Greece 
and  Eome  failed  to  deal  as  well  in  fu- 
tures. 

The  art  of  color  printing  originated 
about  1650,  in  Yedo,  whence  it  rapidly 
spread  throughout  the  empire.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  Sacred  City  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  when  chivalry 
was  at  the  flower,  must  be  rebuilt  before 
the  modern  mind  can  appropriate  the  ele- 
ments of  romance  that  attended  the  birth 
of  the  plebeian  craft.  Extremes  of  castes 
met  here  as 'they  did  at  no  other  spot  in 
the  empire.  Yedo,  the  modern  Tokio, 
was  not  only  the  most  populous  city,  but 
it  was  also  the  seat  of  the  Shogunate. 

The  nation  was  cleft  in  two  by  a  caste 
system  in  which  the  Samurai  were  both 
the  dividing  line  and  the  unit  of  cohesion. 
On  one  side  stood  the  feudal  lords  and 
the  Samurai,  their  military  retainers;  on 
the  other,  bereft  of  their  natural  leaders, 
the  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  all 
ranking  in  the  order  named.  The  Samurai 
is  so  often  called  the  backbone  of  the  em- 
pire, that  the  figure  might  be  extended  and 
the  nobles  likened  to  aristocratic  nerves, 
the  populace  to  plebeian  nerves,  Iroth 
systems  uniting  in  the  Samurai  to  form 
the  marrow  of  national  life.  For,  in  spite 
of  caste,  the  spirit  of  this  remarkable  order 
of  knighthood  percolated  throughout  the 
social  body.  Over  and  above  all  was  the 
Mikado,  Gracious  Son  of  Heaven,  who, 
while  little  more  than  a  figurehead  under 
the  regime  of  the  Shogims,  continued  to 
center  in  loyalty  to  his  sacred  person  the 
extremes  of  national  life. 

The   almost   barbaric   splendor   of   the 


Shogun's  court  was  enhanced  by  the 
])ageantry  of  princely  retinues  moving  in 
and  out  of  the  city  like  a  glittering  stream. 
The  growing  power  of  the  lords  of  the 
clans  threatened  the  throne,  and  the  Sho- 
gun  had  proceeded  to  administer  disci- 
pline. (Are  we  not  repeating  a  chapter 
from  King  John  and  the  English  barons  ?) 
The  decree  which  restricted  the  Samurai 
to  their  castes  also  compelled  the  residence 
of  the  feudal  lords  for  six  months  of  each 
year  at  the  capital,  attended  by  the  Sa- 
murai, hostages  being  given  for  the  other 
six  months,  when  they  were  permitted  to 
retire  to  their  estates. 

All  the  roads  in  the  empire  led  to  Yedo. 
It  was  another  Mecca.  But  not  as  tat- 
tered pilgrims  came  these  hasts.  All  the 
gaud  and  glory  of  feudal  magnifi- 
cence clothed  the  warrior  subjects.  Helmet- 
ed  they  marched,  with  silken  robes  dra- 
goned  in  gold  flowing  from  mailed  breast- 
plates, the  cords  of  their  war  coats  gold- 
en, and  swords  clanking  at  belts. 
An  army  of  inferior  officers,  pages,  foot- 
men in  livery,  umbrella  bearers,  and  com- 
mon servitors  carrying  lacquered  chests 
suspended  on  bamboo  poles,  attended; 
banners  waved  over  a  forest  of  pikes  and 
arrows,  there  were  splendid  steeds  gor- 
geously caparisoned,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
all,  in  a  gold  and  silken  palanquin,  was 
borne  the  feudal  prince.  East  north, 
south,  and  west,  the  daimios  and  their 
glittering  trains  went  down  the  road  to 
Yedo.  Silently  they  moved.  No  blare 
of  trumpets  broke  the  gravity  of  princely 
decorum.  And  so  exalted  was  their  es- 
tate that  a  rigid  law  compelled  the  clos- 
ing of  doors  and  windows  on  the  line  of 
march,  lest  the  vulgar  gaze  of  the  popu- 
lace fall  upon  them. 

The  picture  rises  like  a  spectacle  from 
our  own  days  of  chivalry,  when  the  plumed 
knights  of  Europe  led  the  Crusades  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Yet  the  parallel 
limps.  Was  ever  Christian  knight  averse 
to  popular  acclaim  ?  The  wise  say  the 
human  heart  changes  not.  Knight  of  the 
dragon  and  knight  of  the  cross  move  to 
the  universal  rhythm.  And  perhaps,  even 
in  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  convenient  peep- 
holes defied  the  caste. 

So  much  for  the  upper  world  glimpsed 
in  Yedo.  There  was  also  a  lower  world 
thronging  its  streets,  breathing  the  same 
air  and  hurt  by  the  same  pangs  as  the 
masters  of  palaces.     It  was  a  great,  toil- 
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Hasanobu,   a  pupil   of  Kiyonobu.     Bom   1685;   died   1764, 


ing  world,  too,  not  yet  awake  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  about  to  take  a  place  in  his- 
tory. Not  by  revolution — no.  A  subtler, 
mightier  force  was  at  work  in  the  souls  of 
tliese  peasants.  WHience  or  why  it  came, 
who  can  say?     We  only  know  that  the 


waves  of  life  do  come  and  wash  over  the 
soul  and  fructify  into  human  effort.  At 
times  they  seem  to  recede,  and  there  is  a 
lull  in  endeavor.  But  on,  through  action 
and  reaction,  the  race  moves  steadily  to  its 
climax.     The  creative  force  was  at  work 
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A  print  liy  Shimcho. 


on  the  common  people.  Something  had  to  happen. 
It  must  either  build  up  or  tear  down.  Fortunately 
the  time  was  ripe  for  construction.  History  was  repeat- 
ing itself  here,  as  a  century  or  two  before  it  had  done  in 
the  free  cities  of  Europe,  when  the  populace  rose  into  the 
burgher  class  and  guilds  of  mutual  aid  in  the  trades  were 
formed.  The  initial  step  in  self-consciousness,  correlating 
itself  to  temperament  and  environment  took  an  industrial 
form  with  the  phlegmatic  Dutchmen.  The  life-wave  playing 
upon  the  beauty-loving  Japanese  peasants  quite  as  naturally 
quickened  the  artistic  nature.  A  school  of  design  sprang 
up.  Out  of  the  hearts  and  minds  and  hands  of  the  common 
people  an  Art  was  born.    It  was  the  art  of  color  printing. 

The  new  craft  of  printing  in  color  from  wooden  blocks 
required  the  services  of  three  persons,  artist,  engraver  and 
printer.  The  materials  were  paper  of  mulberry  bark,  fine 
and  tough ;  blocks  of  cherry  wood,  and  dry  pigments.  The 
artist  first  drew  the  design  on  very  thin  paper  with  a  brush. 
The  engraver  took  the  design,  and  placing  it  face  down- 
ward upon  an  unpolished  block  of  cherrywood,  traced  the 
outline  with  a  sharp  tool,  cutting  away  the  superfluous  parts 
of  the  soft  wood.  This  block  was  known  Ss  the  key  block. 
At  first  only  one  block  was  used.  Others  were  added  as  the 
art  developed,  a  separate  block  being  required  for  each  color. 
The  printer  mixed  the  powdered  pigments  with  rice  paste 
on  the  blocks  and  applied  the  sheet  of  paper,  previously 
dampened,  to  each  in  turn,  beginning  always  with  the  key 
block,  from  which  the  outline  of  the  picture  was  done  in 
black.  By  the  pressure  of  his  hand  on  the  block  he  regulat- 
ed and  varied  the  depth  of  tint.  The  process  was  delicate 
and  difficult,  requiring  at  every  step,  from  the  dampening 
of  the  paper  to  the  finished  print,  a  skill  that  virtually  made 
of  the  printer  an  artist.  Each  print  was  necessarily  an 
independent  production,  and  no  two  could  be  exactly  alike 
in  tone. 

The  early  prints  in  black  and  white,  of  which  the  illus- 
tration on  page  491  is  an  example,  were  soon  elaborated  by 
color  applied  by  hand.  This  led  to  the  invention  of  a  second 
and  third  block,  rose  and  green  being  added  to  black.  When 
these  color  combinations  were  exhausted,  other  blocks  and 
colors  followed.  The  number  was  finally  pushed  to  ex- 
cess, and  the  decadence  of  the  art  set  in,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time. 

The  movement  in  design,  of  which  color  printing  was 
the  chief  expression,  is  called  Yukiyo-ye,  meaning  "The  Mir- 
ror of  the  Floating  World."  It  was  devoted  to  the  every- 
day, realistic  things,  the  occupations  and  amusements  of 
humble  life.  The  new  art  met  with  the  contempt  of  the 
nobles  from  the  beginning.  The  rtien  whom  Western  con- 
noisseurs recognize  as  great  artists  wore  mere  artisans  to 
their  eye.  They  had  their  own  art,  a  thousand  years  old, 
flowing  through  schools  established  when  the  Buddhistic  re- 
ligion was  carried  to  the  shores  of  Japan.  It  was  symbolic 
and  mystical,  and  quite  beyond  tlie  understanding  of  the 
masses.  Then,  too,  its  silken  paintings  were  restricted ,  to 
temples  and  palaces,  while  the  poorest  laborer  could  pur- 
chase a  color  print  to  hang  on  his  walls.  The  divergence  in 
aim  between  the  two  arts  was  still  further  increased  by  the 
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class  of  subjects  depicted  in  the  prints.  Viewing  the  art 
as  a  whole,  the  favorite  subjects  were  public  belles  and 
actors.  The  Samurai's  caste  tabooed  association  with  either, 
and  so  inground  was  his  contempt  that  only  of  recent  years 
has  the  Japanese  noble  been  able  to  see  virtue  in  such  art  as 
is  here  illustrated. 

One  of  the  interesting  correlatives  of  the  craft  as  related 
to  the  evolution  of  the  commoners  is  the  rise  of  the  theatre. 
The  first  step  in  expression  had  found  its  second.  The  new 
amusement  seized  the  popular  fancy  to  a  degree  amounting 
almost  to  frenzy.  Prints  of  the  reigning  favorites  in  the 
various  poses  which  make  up  the  Japanese  drama  were  bought 
by  the  thousands.  Yet  the  actors  occupied  the  lowest  round 
in  the  social  scale,  and  were  treated  with  scorn  in  private 
life  by  the  throngs  which  adored  them  as  heroes  on  the  stage. 
This  social  stigma  recalls  the  strolling  players  of  merry 
England  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Another  reminiscence  of 
Elizabethan  times  is  the  fact  that  men  assumed  the  roles 
of  women. 

The  pictures  of  beautiful  women,  which  were  the  fash- 
ion until  forbidden  by  law,  require  a  word  of  explanation. 
The  Japanese  scale  of  virtues  differs  from  our  own.  With 
them  filial  piety  heads  the  list,  with  us  personal  chastity. 
The  Oriental  standard  would  sacrifice  the  latter  to  the  for- 
mer, and  deem  the  sale  of  a  daughter  into  a  life  of  degra- 
dation justified  by  the  necessities  of  her  parents.  However 
the  Western  mind  recoils,  it  is  a  fact  which  must  enter  into 
a  consideration  of  the  subject.  The  source  of  the  matter 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  spirit  of  self-immolation  which  lies 
at  the  very  roots  of  Japan's  national  life. 

Before  passing  to  the  color  prints  here  reproduced,  they 
will  perhaps  be  better  understood  if  an  attempt  be  made  to 
set  forth  the  Japanese  point  of  view.  Not  that  it  can  be  fully 
done.  All  writers  on  Japan  are  unanimous  on  one  point, 
namely,  the  entire  ideal  of  this  peculiar  people  is  a  thing  so 
apart  from  Occidental  civilization  that  the  Western  mind 
can  never  fathom  it.  Lafcadio  Hearn,  who  of  all  English- 
speaking  people  seems  to  have  approached  nearest  to  com- 
prehension, after  a  twenty  years'  residence,  fourteen  of  which 
were  spent  as  instructor  in  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokio, 
the  taking  to  himself  of  a  Japanese  wife  by  adoption  into  her 
family,  and  finally  naturalization  as  a  subject  of  the  Mikado, 
reiterates  the  consensus  of  opinion.  He  adds,  further,  that 
the  key  to  any  degree  of  understanding  must  be  found  in  the 
Japanese  religion,  which  informs  the  entire  national  system. 

The  original  worship  of  the  Japanese,  as  usual  with  the 
first  expression  of  religious  sentiment  in  primitive  races, 
was  that  of  nature  worship  combined  with  the  worship  of 
ancestors.  Shinto,  as  it  is  called,  was  in  a  very  crude  and 
undeveloped  state  when  the  invasion  of  Buddhism  occurred 
about  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  ancient 
faith  was  not  abandoned,  the  new  was  merely  grafted  upon 
it.  The  impersonal  symbolism  of  the  one,  its  dream  of  Nir- 
vana, in  which  the  individual  puts  off  his  identity  to  be- 
come absorbed-  into  the  cosmic  consciousness,  united  with 
the  transmitted  trait  of  reverence  for  the  family  and  the  uni- 
versal parent,  Nature,  has  created  the  art,  literature  and  spir- 
it of  the  nation.  Loyalty  is  inborn.  The  child  subserves  the  pa- 
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Ii.«i.u^a.i,     aa    artist    directly 
influenced  by  Harunobu. 
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rent,  the  parent  the  eomiTiunity,  and  it  in 
turn  is  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  state, 
.typfied  by  the  Mikado.  The  lives  of  the 
Samurai,  "the  soul  of  Japan,"  belonged 
to  their  lords  by  hereditary  right.  To 
die  for  their  prince  and  the  Mikado  was 
held  before  every  Samurai  boy  as  the 
acme  of  noble  ambition.  That  the  spirit 
of  vicarious  sacrifice  has  been  the  cohesive 
force  of  the  empire  is  convincingly,  though 
horribly,  shown  in  the  almost  incredible 
tales  recorded  of  the  knightly  custom  of 
hara-hiri.  Children  whose  years  belong 
almost  to  infancy,  have  been  known  to 
drive  the  sword  of  honor  into  their  tender 


One    of    the    famoua    actor   prints:    date    about    the 

year    1773.      Shunsho    was    the    first    master    of 

Hokusai.      He    was    bom    in    1786,    and 

died   in  1792. 


bodies  with  their  own  tiny  hands.  The 
stories  of  Spartan  heroism  are  out-Spar- 
taned  by  this  order  of  knighthood,  whose 
spirit  remains  today  the  underlying  force 
of  the  new  Japan.  For  proof  one  has 
only  to  turn  to  the  late  war  and  recall 
those  strange  instances  of  wounded  sol- 
diers bitterly  lamenting  their  shame  in 
being  alive  when  they  might  have  died  for 
their  Emperor;  and  the  still  stranger  spec- 
tacle of  loving  mothers  and  fathers  shar- 
ing in  the  lamentation. 

Tfemembering  these  things,  it  is  not  .sur- 
prising that  we  do  not  find  in  Japanese 
art  the  individual,  as  we  understand  the 
word.  We  look  in  vain  for  portraits 
among  the  color  prints.  A  portrait  to  the 
Occidental  artist  is  a  moans  of  represent- 
ing emotion,  temperament,  character, 
physical  form.  The  Japanese  ideal  effaces 
all  these.  It  strives  to  be  impersonal,  to 
repress  emotion,  to  lose  the  particular  in 
the  general.  Hence  the  artist  draws  types, 
not  individuals.  Hence  also  the  disregard 
of  anatomical  drawing  and  the  ignoring 
of  the  nude,  facts  curiously  opposite  to 
the  ideals  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  fami- 
liar prototypes  of  the  Japanese,  whose  de- 
votion to  the  human  form  has  given  the 
world  its  masterpieces  in  marble.  The 
aim  of  these  artists  is  to  suggest,  rather 
than  to  delineate.  The  Japanese  mind 
seems  to  abhor  artistic  details  as  nature 
i.s  supposed  to  abhor  a  vacuum.  Its  sensi- 
tiveness to  beauty  is  so  keen  that  a  hint 
only  of  the  artist's  idea  is  required ;  imag- 
ination will  supply  the  rest. 

The  color  prints  reproduced  on  these 
pages  are  examples  of  the  best  masters  of 
the  various  periods  of  the  art.  To  the  peo- 
ple out  of  whose  consciousness  they  un- 
folded, the  prints  doubtless  bear  as  direct 
a  relation  in  their  way  as  does  our  art  to 
life  as  we  understand  it.  Yet  we  are  able 
to  admire  chiefly  the  beauty  of  line  whose 
Howing  curves  enchant  the  eye,  the  skill- 
ful massing,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
composition.  The  really  vital  part  es- 
capes us  by  reason  of  the  divergence  of 
ideals.  In  the  originals  the  exquisite  color- 
ing delights  the  esthetic  sense,  the  tones 
being  soft  gray,  rose,  yellow,  green,  pur- 
ple and  black,  with  a  tendency  to  indigo 
blue  in  the  later  prints  which  is  not  so 
pleasing.  These  artists  are  considered  as 
without  a  peer  in  the  delicacy  and  beauty 
of   color  combinations   and   tons   values* 
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print  by  Harunobu,   the  great  painter  of  women. 


as  well  as  in  their  use  of  black,  wliich  they 
treat  as  a  color,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  methods  of  Western  artists. 

As  a  study  in  line  the  reproductions  are 
fiuperb.     The  Japanese  seem  gifted  with 


a  deftness  of  hand  which  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  early  mastery  of  the  alpha- 
bet, the  strokes  of  the  brush  required  in 
its  representation  being  identical  with 
the  line  of  the  artist.     No  artists  have 


Kiyonobu,  one  of  the  early  masters,  who  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  popular 
actor  prints.  The  illustration  represents  a  Japanese  Samson  named  Ichikawa  Danjuro. 
of  the  famous  line,  whose  present  scion  of  the  same  name  is  the  idol  of  modem 
Tokio,  The  sifpnature  in  perpendicular  form  is  that  of  the  actor.  The  one  at  the 
hottom  of  the  print  the  full  name  of  the  artist.  Date  of  print  about  1722.  Tarli 
Kiyonobu  was  bom  in  1664,  and  died  in  1729. 
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ever  lived  who  could  produce  equal  re- 
sults with  so  few  lines.  The  story  is  re- 
lated of  one  master  who  drew  a  horse  in 
three  strokes.  Whether  the  galloping 
beastie  on  page  491  was  done  in  the  same 
manner  can  not  be  stated. 

The  general  reader,  for  whom  this  ar- 
ticle is  written,  would  probably  care  little 
for  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
schools  of  color  printing,  each  of  which 
had  its  masters  and  its  rules  of  technique. 
Enough  can  be  gained  from  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  best  in  the  art  and  its  general  prog- 
ress. The  Masanobu  print,  page  491,  rep- 
resents the  early  work  in  black  and  white. 
It  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  effects 
that  can  be  wrought  with  line  alone.  Ac- 
tion is  expressed  in  every  sweep  of  the 
brush.  Though  the  little  animal  below 
woxild  not  pass  for  a  horse  anatomically, 
it  yet  suggests  spirit  and  motion,  and, 
as  said  before,  the  Japanese  imagination 
does  the  rest. 

All  the  other  illustrations  are  in  color 
in  the  originals.  The  Kiyonobu,  on  page 
496,  is  one  of  the  early  actor  prints. 

An  example  of  Harunobu,  the  painter 
of  beautiful  women,  is  given  on  page  495. 
Harunobu  has  the  further  distinction  of 
having  advanced  the  art  beyond  any  of 
his  predecessors.  Backgrounds  were  in- 
troduced, and  every  possible  combination 
•  liscovered  in  the  prevailing  color  scheuif, 
of  rose,  green,  and  black. 

Shunsho,  page  494,  devoted  his  art 
chiefly  to  actors  and  dancers,  and  became 
highly  popular.  He  is  one  of  the  great 
names,  both  for  his  art  and  because  he 
was  the  first  master  of  Hokusai,  the  rank- 
ing genius  among  the  color  print  artists. 

Three  fine  examples  of  Kiyonaga  are 
found  on  pages  488,  498,  499.  Kiyonaga 
represents  the  flower  of  the  art.  The 
boundless  sweep  of  his  line  suggests  the 
infinite  and  the  intangible.  The  picture 
of  the  maple  viewing  touches  the  subtle 
love  of  nature  that  seems  to  be  in  every 
Japanese  soul,  the  cumulative  instinct, 
perhaps,  of  ages  of  Shinto  worship  in  a 
land  where  every  lovely  spot  is  marked  by 
a  shrine.  The  blooming  of  the  cherry  tree 
in  spring  is  the  occasion  for  the  great  pop- 
ular festival  of  the  year.  Crowds  gather 
before  its  exquisitely  tinted  blossoms  of 
pink  and  spend  hours  in  dreamy  contem- 
plation.     Imagine   the   American   public 


going  out  in  a  body  to  view  nature,  and 
keep  still ! 

The  print  on  page  501  represents  To- 
yokuni,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  great 
period  of  the  art. 

Hokusai  is  an  intensely  interesting  fig- 
ure aside  from  his  position  as  one  of  the 
artists  of  the  world.  Connoisseurs  class 
him  with  Rembrandt  in  the  comparison  of 
his  powerful  line,  with  the  etchings  of 
the  Flemish  master.  His  drawing  shows 
a  force  and  individuality  not  found  in  the 
earlier  artists.  One  knows  just  what  his 
figures  are  doing,  how  they  feel,  whether 
they  are  happy  or  sad.  The  source  of 
this  unusual  feature  may  be  traced  in  a 
study  of  the  man.  He  put  individuality 
into  his  art  because  he  had  it  himself. 
He  was  an  original  thinker  and  worker, 
a  man  whose  ideals  differed  from  the  ac- 
cepted conventions  of  his  day.  In  a  land 
where  authority  is  spelled  with  a  capital, 
this  meant  struggle  and  hardship  for  the 
innovator.  Hokusai  experienced  it  all, 
but  though  at  one  time  reduced  to  such 
poverty  that  he  was  forced  to  peddle  fish 
on  the  streets  of  Yedo  for  subsistence,  he 
never  bowed  his  soul  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  the  end  he  triumphed. 
Hokusai's  story  has  a  familiar  sound.  With 
the  mere  change  of  name  and  environment 
it  crowds  the  pages  of  art,  and  not  of  art 
alone,  but  of  the  race  history,  which  re- 
peats it  a  thousand  thousand  times.  It 
really  seems  that  every  human  being  who 
evolves  an  idea  worth  while  has  got  to 
fight  for  it !  To  those  who  look  upon  art 
as  an  expression  of  both  the  individual  and 
the  racial  consciousness,  Hokusai  is  a 
heroic  figure. 

About  the  time  Hokusai  was  born,  the 
craft  of  color  printing  found  a  new  sub- 
ject. Landscape,  which  earlier  was 
treated  merely  as  an  accessory,  began  to  be 
painted  for  itself.  The  actors,  the  bellfes, 
the  scenes  of  domestic  life,  picnics  and 
tea-house  revels  had  had  their  day.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  was  growing  stronger, 
and  in  the  restless  search  for  expression  it 
turned  to  the  world  of  nature.  Travel- 
ing became  the  fashion.  One  writer  says 
that  for  a  time  the  nation  was  turned 
into  a  band  of  pilgrims  bent  on  exploring 
every  corner  of  the  island  domain.  Fur- 
ther they  could  not  go,  for  all  this  hap- 
pened during  that  strange  sleep  in  Japan's 
history  known  as  her  period  of  seclusion. 


«turn  to  the  capital  thiy  ,loX  nin^  awit  Tn  J^^S    ^„xi  ^  ""x  "T"*'  "'^'"^  ^"'•««-     ■"*"  >■« 


■rt,^.^     T).ti.  Bf  Drtnt  abont  1784.     An  autumn  scene,  representing  the  Japanese  passion  for  flower- 
*^^Wlng       Majlef  arrthe    "iraction.      Note   the     cutemplative     expression     on    the     face 
viewing,      iuapc  ^^  ^^  ^^j  ^.^j  ^^   ^^^   ^^^jj^ 
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Hokusai,  the  artist  best  known  to  the  Western  world,  and  the  greatest  figure  in  the  history  of 
color  printing-.  He  was  bom  in  1760,  and  died  in  1849.  The  print  is  one  of  a  series  of  thirty-six  views 
of  Fuji,   the   sacred  mountain. 


No  foreigner  dared  enter  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom,  and  no  native  dared  set  foot 
outside  its  shores.  But  the  royal  prohi- 
bition did  not  fall  on  exploration  within 
the  bounds.  The  art  of  illustration  nat- 
urally followed.  The  favorite  scenes  vis- 
ited were  reproduced  in  the  color  prints 
and  also  in  books.  Bookmaking  was  not 
new.  It  had  grown  side  by  side  with  the 
craft  of  color  printing,  and,  indeed,  pre- 
ceded the  broadsheets,  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  at  printing  being  a  book  of  de- 
signs in  black  and  white,  for  the  kimono. 
Hokusai  took  a  part  in  the  waking  up 
of  the  people  by  advancing  the  popular  in- 
terest in  scenery  and  travel.  The  illus- 
tration on  page  500  represents  one  of  a 
series  of  thirty-six  views  of  Fuji.  He 
lived  to  be  a  very  old  man,  dying  only 
four  years  before  Commodore  Perry 
knocked  at  the  Mikado's  gates,  and  put 
Japan  back  upon  the  map  of  the  world. 

The  final  illustration  is  from  a  print 
by  Hiroshige,  the  last  great  master  after 
Hokusai,  with  whom  he  was  contemporary. 
Hiroshige  brought  the  study  of  landscape 
to  a  perfection  that  has  won  for  him  the 
distinction  of  the  artist  of  snow,  mist  and 


rain.  He  renders  atmospheric  effects  with 
subtlety  and  charm,  and  in  a  scale  of 
color  totally  new  to  the  Japanese  schools, 
giving  to  objects  their  natural  tones,  in- 
stead of  the  customary  modified  washes. 
His  biographers  claim  for  him  that  he 
worked  out  the  scale  of  color  values  in 
advance  of  the  modern  French  schools. 
He  is  said  to  have  painted  forty  differ- 
ent kinds  of  snow.  Certainly  the  picture 
on  page  502  makes  one  feel  the  chill  al- 
most as  much  as  does  the  little  man  with 
the  umbrella. 

Both  Hokusai  and  Hiroshige  were  born 
into  eventful  times.  The  slow-gathering 
force  of  the  people  was  taking  the  form 
of  an  intellectual  and  sociological  renais- 
sance, which  was  to  end  in  the  abolition 
of  the  feudal  system  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  1870,  when. the  common  people 
became  a  recognized  force  in  the  social 
body.  Neither  of  these  great  masters 
quite  lived  to  see  it,  but  each  had  aided 
by  the  power  of  his  brush  in  the  popular 
movement  toward  freedom.  With  them 
passed  the  glory  of  color-printjng.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  decadence  of 
the  art  was  due  to  an  excessive  number  of 


A  b«a»tiful  specimen  of  the  early  style  of  Toyokuni     whom  "»  °°%^5|.«™\™gf  ^°*  '"  '"«  "'«  "' 
hlack.     The  print  lears  the  date  of  1786.     Bom  naa,   aieo  iwo. 
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blocks,  creating  a  medley  of  tones  that 
violated  artistic  relationships.  The  cor- 
related social  feature  is  the  increasing  un- 
rest and  agitation  of  the  masses.  It  was 
a  time  of  transition,  which  is  never  a 
time  of  harmony.  The  incipient  demand 
for  citizensliip  was  grown  almost  to  con- 
sciousness of  itself,  in  despite  of  the  usual 
checks  of  repression  and  punisliment  im- 
posed by  government.  The  peculiar  art 
of  the  people  registered  again  the  com- 
mon pulse,  as  it  seems  to  have  done  in  all 
its  fluctuations,  fi-om  the  initial  step  in 
self-expression  to  the  time  when  the  open- 
ing of  many  doors  to  effort  eclipsed  the 
craft  that  had  so  long  served  the  common 
people. 

An  account  of  this  most  plebeian  of 
arts  would  not  be  complete  without  a  ref- 
erence to  its  influence  on  the  modern  art 
world.  A  few  prints  had  found  their  way 
into  Europe,  gathered  in  the  portfolios 
of  travelers,  before  the  Great  Peace  shut 
out  the  world.  After  the  opening  of  the 
treaty  ports  the  art  stream  flowed  out 
again,  finding  a  center  in  France.  With- 
out attempting  to  fix  the  mooted  degi-ee 
of  influence  on  the  modern  French  schools, 
or  in  the  case  of  individual  artists,  one 


thing  may  be  said :  The  color  prints  have 
unquestionably  afl'ected  the  book  illustra- 
tions and  posters  of  our  own  time.  Criti- 
cal opinion  affirms  their  positive  influ- 
ence on  the  color  sense  of  the  world,  and 
sees  in  the  Japanese  print  the  parent  of 
the  modern  poster.  That  principle  of 
their  art  which  eliminates  all  detail  not 
actually  essential,  concentrating  on  the 
particular  idea  to  be  presented,  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  methods  of  our  best 
artists  of  today.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  color  prints  have  or  have  not 
had  a  part  in  bringing  this  about  is  of 
minor  interest  compared  to  the  vital  fact, 
which  lies  in  noting  the  similarity  of  art 
ideals  in  two  civilizations  so  opposed  as 
Occident  and  Orient.  Humanity  is  one. 
Were  the  sum  of  those  forces  which 
have  entered  into  the  making  of  the  mod- 
ern Japan  reckoned,  the  place  of  color 
printing,  as  befits  its  creators,  would  be 
a  humble  one.  But  that  it  was  a  factor 
there  is  abundant  historical  evidence.  A 
charm  unique  as  the  fantastically  beau- 
tiful figures  of  the  broadsheets  invests  its 
story,  which,  like  a  wild  flower  or  a 
golden-eyed  daisy,  is  pressed  between  the 
romantic  pages  of  feudal  history. 


Hiroshiffe  was  a  contemporary  of  Hokusai,  and  with  him  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
world.  He  made  landscape  popular,  and  is  known  as  the  artist  of  snow,  mist  and  rain.  Bom  1796; 
died  1856. 


Japanese  Sentiment  After  the  War 

As  expressed  In  a  series  of  letters  from  prominent  business  and  professional 

men  of  Japan  to   Dr.    David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

I 
FROM  AN  ENGLISH  MERCHANT  IN  YOKOHAMA 


"The  Japanese  used  to  hate  foreigners 
because  they  feared  their  superior  fighting 
and  competing  powers,  but  the  China- 
Japan  war  showed  them  that  if  they  would 
take  the  trouble  further  to  improve  them- 
selves, they  would  be  justified  in  indulg- 
ing in  greater  self-confidence.  The  war 
just  concluded  has  proved  to  them  beyond 
a  doubt  that  they  have  no  reason  to  fear 
or  hate  any  other  nation  (unless  it  be  a 
regenerated  China,  with  her  ten  million 
soldiers  and  two  million  tons  of  first-class 
battleships,  but  this  is  in  the  dim  future). 
Today  you  may  see  Eussian  ex-prisoners 
walking  about  the  streets  of  Yokohama, 
unmolested  and  almost  unnoticed.  In 
fact,  some  of  them  appear  to  have  received 
more  Tiospitality'  from  their  conquerors 
than  their  legs  can  well  carry. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  war 
has  raised  the  standard  of  honesty,  and 
very  probably  the  whole  moral  standard 
of  the  nation.  For  instance,  while  for- 
merly a  Japanese  dealer  would  look  upon 
swindling  a  foreigner  as  quite  as  venial 
an  offense  as  in  some  countries  defraud- 
ing the  custom  house  is  considered  to  be, 
now  he  has  to  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  his  own  self-respect.  Person- 
ally, I  may  say  that  I  sell  on  credit  to 
petty  traders  (supposed  to  be  the  worst 
class),  all  over  Japan,  and  I  find  them 
most  remarkably  honest,  the  oft-quoted 
Aaron  Shibusawa  and  other  hawkers  of 
putrid  fish  notwithstanding.  My  books  for 
the  past  two  years  show  a  loss  by  bad  debts 
of  something  less  than  one  yen  per  ten 
thousand  of  transactions. 

"I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Japanese 
of  today  are  as  free,  if  not  more  free,  than 
any  other  nation  on  the  earth  from  a  dis- 
position to  harbor  anti-foreign  .feeling. 
They  were  annoyed  by  the  disgraceful  way 
the  French  assisted  the  Baltic  squadron, 
they  were  annoj'ed  with  the  pro-Russian 
proclivities  of  the  Germans  during  the 
war,  and  feared  the  danger  of  their  allow- 
ing the  Russians  to  make  use  of  Kiao- 
chow;  and  they  were  mistrustful  of  the 
result  of  President  Roosevelt's  shaking 
the  apple  tree,  apparently  before  the  fruit 


was  ripe.  lie  certainly  did  have  to  shake 
the  tree  very  hard,  and  when  their  apple 
fell  there  were  some  leaves  attached  to 
it  which  made  it  look  as  if  it  was  not  quite 
ripe,  but  now  they  have  tasted  it  they  are 
not  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  they 
have  found  it  good  and  wholesome,  after 
all.  All  these  have  been  temporary  annoy- 
ances, and  unless  in  the  mind  of  some 
fanatic,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  the 
slightest  particle  of  ill-feeling  left  in  the 
matter.  These  instances  are  certainly  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  general 
disposition  of  the  Japanese  toward  other 
nationalities. 

"As  for  any  special  feeling  against 
Americans,  here  in  Yokohama  we  should 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  such  a  thing.  Though 
it  may  not  be  very  openly  expressed,  there 
is  doubtless  some  feeling  against  those 
narrow-minded  people  in  Australia  and 
Xew  Zealand,  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  America,  who  would  exclude  the 
Japanese  from  their  territories  on  ac- 
count of  their  race.  No  self-respecting 
nation  can  be  expected  to  tamely  submit  to 
such  a  slur.  It  makes  me  angry  when  I 
think  of  it  that  there  should  be  men  call- 
ing themselves  'white  men,'  and  yet  who 
dare  not  risk  competing  with  people  whom 
they  have  the  gall  to  say  are  not  good 
enough  to  associate  with  tliem.  T  have 
competed  with  these  people  in  their  own 
country  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  I 
have  scant  sympathy  for  the  man  who  ad- 
mits that  he  is  afraid  to  compete  with 
them  on  his  own  ground. 

"There  is  one  result  of  the  war  which 
might  naturally  be  expected,  that  is 
'swelled-head.'  There  is,  however,  not 
the  slightest  possible  sign  of  anything  of 
the  kind. 

"Let  me  conclude  by  telling  you  a  story 
which  is  going  around,  but  not  in  the 
papers,  and  while  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  it.  it  seems  to  me  so  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  people  that  I  tell  it 
for  what  it  is  worth.  There  must  be  many 
people  who  believe  the  Japanese  to  be  a 
blood-thirsty  race,  and  who  were  sceptical 
about  the  Mikado's  'magnanimity'  in  con- 
cluding peace  as  he  did.     Well,  the  story 
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goes  that  the  leading  Japanese  generals 
after  the  battle  of  Liaoyang  gave  it  as 
their  private  opinion  that  almost  any  alter- 
native was  better  than  the  continuation 
of  such  an  appalling  destruction  of  human 
life.  This  was  further  borne  in  on  their 
minds  at  the  Yalu  and  Mukden.  Now, 
if  this  story  is  true,  we  can  easily  imagine 


why  Oyama  did  not  crush  Linevitch  when 
he  was  in  a  position  to  do  so.  The  Mikado, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood, 
preferred  peace  to  a  victory  involving  the 
slaughter  of  another  hundred  thousand  of 
his  fellow-men.  An  example  of  magnani- 
mity for  which  the  whole  human  race 
stands  indebted  to  him  for  all  ages. 


II 
FROM  AN  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  IN  TOKYO 


"Some  of  the  results  of  the  war  on  the 
people  have  been,  1  think,  a  closer  national 
bond  among  the  people  themselves  from 
having  been  associated  more  or  less  to- 
gether in  various  ways,  especially  in  the 
work  inaugurated  for  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors or  their  families;  a  sobering  of  their 
spirits  (there  are,  of  course,  cases  of  swell- 
head,  but  as  a  rule  it  has  been  conspicuous 
by  its  absence),  a  feeling  of  their  responsi- 
bility in  view  of  their  new  world-position. 
The  ])eople  are  much  elated  over  the  Eng- 
lish alliance,  and  showed  their  elation 
in  the  way  they  received  the  men  and 
officers  of  the  English  fleet  before  it  left 
these  waters. 

"As  far  as  I  can  see,  or  from  what  I 
hear,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  the  people  towards  Americans  or  other 
foreigners.  The  riots  were,  I  gather,  po- 
litical, as  you  might  infer  from  a  few 
items  cut  from  the  Japan  Mail  of  recent 
dates.  Within  a  few  days  the  soldiers 
have  disappeared  from  the  streets — I  mean 
those  who  were  on  guard — and  everything 
is  entirely  normal  in  appearance,  as  it 
■was  in  fact  before. 

"Missionary  interests  are  not  affected 
except  as  larger  opportunities  are  given  us 
to  reach  certain  clasess  of  the  people.  The 
work  for  the  men  at  the  front  and  the 
wounded  in  the  hospitals  is  appreciated, 
and  the  men  and  their  relatives  are  now 
easily  accessible  where  before  the  military 
men  were,  as  a  rule,  prejudiced  against 
Christianity.  Many  officers  are  now  con- 
vinced that  the  spiritual  side  of  men  needs 


cultivating  and  so  religion  is  necessary, 
as  well  in  the  stress  of  battle  as  in  the 
suffering  of  pain  and  exposure. 

"In  the  native  Church  body  with  which 
we  are  connected  (there  are  six  missions 
working  for  this  one  native  church)  there 
has  grown  up  lately  a  strong  spirit  of  in- 
dependence of  all  foreign  help,  but  I  do 
not  think  this  is  a  result  of  the  war,  though 
possibly  it  may  have  been  helped  by  it. 
The  movement  itself  was  in  progress  be- 
fore the  war  broke  out.  The  Church  has 
made  what  it  calls  its  "Declaration  of  In- 
dependence," and  if  the  declaration  is  car- 
ried out  into  action,  though  it  may  result 
in  hardship  to  some,  it  ought  to  be  for 
good  to  the  Church  at  large,  and  of  coarse 
the  missionaries  are  in  favor  of  it.  As  far 
as  we  can  see  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  large  change  in  our  work  in  conse- 
quence of  this  movement,  though  some  of 
the  natives  seem  to'  think  there  will  be. 

"Before  closing  I  ought  to  say  that  I 
tliink  one  result  of  the  war  will  lie  to 
bring  more  closely  together  Korea  and 
China  to  Japan.  The  latter  will  hold  a 
much  stronger  position  in  the  East  than 
ever  before,  but  I  most  emphatically  do 
not  think  that  this  position  will  be  hos- 
tile to  the  nations  of  the  West.  Japan 
has  thrown  herself  too  strongly  into  AVest- 
ern  methods  and  ideas  to  ever  go  back 
upon  them,  and  her  position  in  the  East 
will  be  to  spread  those  ideas  and  methods 
among  the  Koreans  and  Chinese,  not  to 
check  them  or  oppose  them. 


Ill 
FROM  AN  AMERICAN  TEACHER  IN  SENDAI 


"In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  would  say 
that  the  mass  of  the  Japanese  people  as 
a  result  of  the  late  war  feel  more  deeply, 
and  are  more  conscious  of  themselves  as 
a  nation  than  before.  But  neither  of 
these  things  is  true  in  an  offensive  or  re- 


grettable way.  As  to  their  attitude  to- 
wards Americans  as  such,  it  is  more  intel- 
ligent and  sane,  and  also  more  friendly 
than  before.  Toward  no  foreigners  is 
there  any  unfriendly  feeling,  so  far  as  T 
have  observed.     Even  toward  the  several 
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thousand  Eussian  prisoners  here  in  this 
city,  since  the  conclusion  of  peace,  there 
is  a  distinct  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  to  be  friendly.  My  interests  as 
a  mission  teacher  have  not  been  affected 
unfavorably.  When  I  returned  to  Sendai 
from  my  trip  to  America  I  was  met  by 
the  Governor,  the  Mayor,  and  a  number 
of  other  prominent  men  of  the  city.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the  Japanese 
Church  with  which  I  co-operate,  a  stand 
was  taken  this  fall  for  independence  of  all 
foreign  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
but  if  the  missionaries  yield  what  ration- 
ally ought  to  be  yielded,  any  feeling  that 
may  have  arisen  over  the  subject  will  be 
replaced,  I  believe,  by  a  more  generous, 
manly  friendship  than  existed  before.    In 


short,  the  nation  will  feel  more  indepen- 
dent than  before,  but  at  the  same  time 
also  more  genuinely  and  sanely  friendly 
toward  Americans,  English  and  other  peo- 
ples than  before. 

"It  is  all  a  repetition  on  a  larger  scale 
of  what  happened  after  the  Chino-Japan- 
ese  war.  People  prophesied  swelled  head, 
and  all  that,  for  the  Japanese;  but  while 
there  was  a  growth  of  self-consciousnss, 
it  was  a  natural  and  proper  growth,  and 
was  held  under  remarkable  control. 

"As  the  people  acquiesce  in  and  be- 
come satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  peace 
there  will  be  increasingly  profound  grati- 
tude toward  President  Eoosevelt  for  his 
part  in  the  re-establishment  of  peace." 


IV 
FROM  A  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  MISSION  TEACHER 


"As  to  your  question,  I  do  not  think 
the  war  has  made  the  slightest  difference 
in  the  feelings  of  the  people  either  to- 
wards us  as  foreigners  or  towards  our 
work.  My  sewing  school  is  very  prosper- 
ous and  growing  rapidly,  my  English 
classes  and  cooking  classes  are  doing  fine- 
ly, and  a  great  many  new  people,  not  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  classes,  are  coming 
to  mo  to  be  instructed  in  Christianity. 

"There  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfac- 
tion expressed  with  the  peace  terms.  Baron 
Ivomura  was  severely  blamed;  in  fact,  ho 
was  hung  in  effigy.  But  all  this  happened 
Viefore  the  people  were  taken  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  government.  I  was  myslf 
as  keenly  disappointed  as  I  possibly  could 
be.  I  had  been  asked  to  quarter  soldiers 
on  their  way  to  Saghalin,  and  had  done 
so.  When  they  returned,  they  called  upon 
me,  and  very  frankly  discussed  the  situa- 
tion. Had  I  been  a  Japanese,  I  do  not 
think  they  would  have  spoken  more  freely. 
The  opinion  that  Baron  Komura  had 
bungled  matters  by  considering  each  ar- 
ticle in  the  treaty  separately  and  thus  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  cornered  was  freely 


expressed.  One  or  two  said  that  Baron 
Komura  might  have  felt  under  obligations 
not  to  allow  the  treaty  to  fall  through, 
since  the  President  had  been  so  anxious 
to  bring  about  the  conference,  but  usually 
when  that  opinion  was  put  forward  the 
speaker  added  that  his  personal  opinion 
was  that  as  the  American  people  had  sym- 
pathized with  Japan  all  through  the- war, 
they  would  probably  prefer  seeing  the  ne- 
gotiations fall  through  rather  than  have 
an  unjust  or  'bad'  peace  treaty  signed. 

"I  was  somewhat  persecuted  in  going 
out  to  certain  little  villages  where  for- 
eigners are  not  frequently  seen,  but  in 
every  case  it  was  because  I  was  taken  for 
a  Eussian. 

"The  furniture  of  one  of  our  churcheis 
was  burned  in  the  Tokyo  riots.  When  the 
caretaker  said  it  was  an  American  church, 
the  mob  asked  him  to  show  an  American 
flag,  or  anything  to  show  that  his  claim 
was  true.  As  he  could  not  do  so,  they 
thought  that  he  was  telling  them  a  fairy 
story  to  save  his  church,  and  so  paid  no 
attention  to  him.  The  mob  was  much 
less  violent  than  a  mob  at  home  would  have 
been  under  similar  circumstances." 


FROM  A  PROFESSOR  IN  TOKYO 


"The  history  of  the  internatiotnal  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
is  full  of  episodes  which  evince  an  unus- 
ually strong  and  almost  romantic  friend- 
ship between  the  two  nations.    In  the  first 


place,  Japan  has  never  forgotten  that  it 
was  America  who  first  roused  her  from 
the  lethargy  of  centuries  of  secluded  life. 
It  was  through  the  earnest  representatives 
of   America  that  she  concluded   tlie  first 
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treaty  with  a  foreign  nation  in  modern 
times  and  opened  her  coimtry  to  the  out- 
side world.  Then,  all  tlirough  the  early 
struggles  of  Japan  to  obtain  a  standing 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world, 
America  always  stood  by  Japan  as  an 
elder  brother  by  a  younger  sister.  It  was 
always  America  who  first  recognized  the 
rights  of  Japan  in  any  of  her  attempts 
to  regain  autonomy  within  her  own  ter- 
ritory. A  large  percentage  of  foreign 
teachers  working  earnestly  in  schools  were 
Americans,  and  many  a  Japanese  recalls 
with  gratitude  the  great  efforts  his  Ameri- 
can teachers  made  on  his  behalf.  Then  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  shown  thousands 
of  youths  who  went  over  to  America  to 
obtain  their  education  have  gone  deep 
into  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  what  is 
more,  many  of  these  students  themselves 
are  now  holding  important  positions  in 
the  country,  and  they  always  look  back 
with  affectionate  feelings  to  their  stay  in 
America.  Again,  such  an  event  as  the  re- 
turn of  the  Shimonoseki  indemnity — the 
like  of  which  is  seldom  witnessed  in  in- 
ternational relations — has  helped  greatly 
to  raise  the  regard  in  which  America  is 
held  by  the  Japanese.  Neither  is  it  for- 
gotten how  sympathetic  America  was  in 
the  late  Japan-China  war.  Thus,  take 
it  all  in  all,  there  is  no  country  which  is 
regarded  by  the  largest  mass  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  so  friendly  and  cordial  a  manner 
as  America. 

"It  is  therefore  with  a  sort  of  increduli- 
ty that  we  receive  the  news  that  some  sec- 
tions of  the  American  people  are  clamor- 
ing to  have  a  law  passed  prohibiting  the 
landing  of  Japanese  in  America.  It  is 
easily  conceivable  to  the  intelligent  Jap- 
anese that  there  may  be  some  undesirable 
elements  among  the  lower-class  Japanese 
who  emigrate  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  if 
such  proves  to  be  the  case  after  a  due 
investigation  by  proper  authorities,  the 
remedy  might  easily  be  sought,  it  appears 
to  us,  by  coming  to  a  diplomatic  under- 
standing on  the  matter,  and  by  eliminat- 
ing the  objectionable  feature.  The  Jap- 
anese government  would,  without  doubt, 
be  open  to  reason.  But  to  pass  a  law  con- 
demning the  Japanese,  wholesale,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  are  Japan- 
ese, would  be  striking  a  blow  at  Japan  at 
her  most  sensitive  point.  The  unfriendly 
act  will  be  felt  more  keenly  than  almost 
anything  conceivable.  An  open  declara- 
tion of  war  will  not  be  resented  as  much. 


The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Japan  has 
had  a  long  struggle  in  recovering  those 
rights  of  an  independent  state  which  she 
was  forced  to  surrender  to  foreign  nations 
at  the  beginning  of  the  intercourse  with 
them,  and  in  obtaining  a  standing  in  the 
civilized  world.  And  if,  now  that  the 
goal  is  within  the  measurable  distance,  her 
old  friend,  who  may  be  said  in  some  sense 
to  be  almost  responsible  for  having  started 
her  in  this  career,  should  turn  her  back 
on  her  and  say  she  will  no  longer  asso- 
ciate with  her  on  equal  terms,  the  resent- 
ment must  necessarily  be  very  bitter.  The 
entire  loss  of  prestige  in  Japan  may  not 
seem  much  to  the  Americans,  but  are  not 
the  signs  too  evident  that  in  the  coming 
century  that  part  of  the  world  known  as 
the  Far  East  is  going  to  be  the  seat  of 
some  stupendous  convulsions  from  which 
great  nations  like  America  could  not  keep 
themselves  clear,  if  they  would?  And  is 
it  not  most  desirable  that  in  this  crisis 
those  countries  which  have  a  commimity 
of  interests  should  not  have  misunder- 
standings with  one  another?  It  is  ear- 
nestly to  be  hoped  that  the  American 
statesmen  will  estimate  those  large  prob- 
lems at  their  proper  value,  and  not  let 
them  be  overshadowed  by  partisan  consid- 
erations. 

"For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  think  that 
the  American  people  will  fail  in  this  mat- 
ter in  their  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play 
toward  a  weaker  neighbor,  and  such  a 
movement  as  the  present  must,  it  seems 
to  me,  pass  away  like  a  nightmare.  But 
if  ever  a  law  should  be  passed  directed 
against  Japanese  as  Japanese,  it  will  be 
a  sorrowful  day,  personally,  to  me.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  pass  several  years  of 
my  younger  days  in  two  of  the  great  uni- 
versities of  America,  and  to  be  made  to 
feel  at  home  as  strangers  seldom  are.  1 
would  rather  not  say  in  what  affection  1 
hold  America,  lest  I  be  accused  of  insin- 
cerity, but  this  much  I  may  say,  that 
some  of  the  best  and  dearest  friends  I  have 
in  the  world  are  Americans.  But  the  day 
such  a  law  as  spoken  of  should  be  en- 
acted, I  should  feel  that  a  veil  has  been 
placed  between  them  and  myself,  and  that 
I  could  never  be  the  same  to  them,  and 
they  to  me.  May  such  a  thing  never  come 
to  pass  r 

(Signed)   "Kakichi  Mitsukuui." 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Science,  Imperial 

University  of  Tokyo.    A.  B.,  Yale;  Ph. 

D.,  Johns  Hopkiiis. 


Life  Among  the  People  of  Japan 


CONDESCEND  to  take  a  little  hon- 
orable walk  in  Tokio.  It  is  the 
time  of  the  Cherry  Festival,  and 
the  air  is  vibrant  with  pallid  blues  and 
exquisite  pink  tints — to  be  seen  only  in 
Japan.  The  streets  are  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing with  life.  It  is  like  a  Southern  city; 
the  populace,  the  common  people,  clutter . 
the  streets.  The  street  car  bells  are  clang- 
ing, and  one  must  be  quick  to  keep  out 
of  the  road  of  the  jinrikisha  men.  They 
do  not  always  look  where  they  are  going. 
Here  comes  a  band  of  merry-makers. 
Notice  the  conscious  pride  of  the  little 
brown  fellow  with  the  derby  hat;  it  is  his 


salute  to  Western  civilization,  although 
he  would  not  take  oil  those  flowing  robes 
for  anything. 

Turn  here  to  the  right.  This  road  will 
take  us  along  the  river.  Life  is  not  mov- 
ing so  rapidly  down  here.  Even  my  lady 
stops  her  jinrikisha  as  she  passes  under  tlie 
pendant  blossoms  of  her  wistaria.  Here 
is  where  the  people  come  to  contemplate. 
Out  there  under  the  little  arching  bridge 
see  the  crowd  standing  in  reflection, 
watching  the  tinted  petals  of  the  cherry 
blossoms  float  in  the  water.  We  are  not 
in  America.  Let  us  wait  and  dream  with 
them. 


Prom   Stereograph,   copyright,    1006,   by   H.   C.   White  Co.,    New    York. 

MT    LADY    STOPS    HER    JINRIKISHA     TO    FONDLE    THE    PENDANT    BLOSSOMS     OF 

WISTARIA. 


From   Stereograph,    copyright,    1906,    by   U.    C.    White   Co.,    New    York. 

CONTEMPLATION     OF     NATURE     ENTERS      LARGELY     INTO     THE     LIFE     OF     THE 

JAPANESE. 


From    Stereoeraph.    copyright,    1906,    by   H.    C.    White   Co.,    New   York. 

THE   BLOOMING    OF   THE    CHERRY    TREE    IN    SPRING    IS    THE    OCCASION    FOR    THE 

GREAT  POPULAR  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  YEAR.      ONE  SEES   QUAINT   SIGHTS   IN 

MINGLING  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE  AT  THIS  HOLIDAY  TIME. 


From  Stereogripb,  copyright,   1808,  by  H.  0.  White  Co.,  New  York. 
ON  ONE  OF  THE  THOROUGHFAKES  OF  MODERN  TOKYO. 
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A  LlTTLiB  JAPANESE  TIIJL.AGE  MAIDEN   AND  HER  BABY  BROTHER. 
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ON  ONE  OF  THE  THOROUGHFAKES  OF  MODERN  TOKYO. 


From   Slereogrmph,   copyright,    1906,   by   H.   C.   White   Co.,    New   York. 
'X  lATTLiB  JAPANESE  TILLAGE  MAIDEN   AND  HER  BABY  BROTHER. 


From   Stereograph,   copyright,    1900,   by   H.   C.   White  Ck).,    New   York. 

THERE   IS   A   PLACE   BESIDE   THE   DAIYA    RIVER   WHERE    A    LONG    ROW   OF   MOSSY 

OLD   STONE    BUDDHAS    HAVE    SAT    FOR    AGES    IN    CONTEMPLATION.    OFTEN 

EVEN    THE     PEASANTS     AND    CHILDREN     STEAL    AWAY     TO 

THIS  PLACE  OF  SILENCE. 


The  Governor's  Visit 

A  Story  of  Present-Day  Japan 

By  J.  Gordon  Smith 


.HE  lawmaker  is  not 
above  the  law ;  else  there 
is  no  law.  I  have  known 
lawmakers  who  did  not 
give  full  consideration 
to  this  matter,  and  I 
have  known  others  who 
found  the  laws  they 
made  were  chains  to  chafe  them.  Which 
is,  of  course,  the  way  of  all  things ;  he  that 
makes  a  whip  is  sometimes  beaten  with  it. 
On  Sado,  which  is  a  verdured  isle,  and 
extremely  picturesque,  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  0  Haka  San  won  a  husband  be- 
cause of  the  law— and  the  straw-shod 
yokels  of  a  hundred  paddy  fields  had  a 
tale  to  incite  laughter  in  the  village  tea 
houses  of  Sado. 

0  Haka  San  was  young,  with  glistening 
black  hair  oiled  with  scented  nut-oil,  nar- 
row dark  eyes  well-tilted,  and  a  long  taper- 
ing face  that  Otarmaru  might  have 
drawn.  The  Japanese  have  very  different 
ideas  of'  beauty  from  those  of  the  West. 

0  Haka  San's  haori  and  kimonos  were  gay 
as  butterfly's  wings,  her  ways  courtly  and 
ceremonious  as  a  geisha;  her  voice  was 
shrill  and  her  fingers  as  nimble  with  the 
strings  of  the  samisen  or  koto  as  those  of 
a  Kyoto  houri.  And,  furthermore,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  her  father,  who  was 
Headman  of  the  three  villages  of  Sado. 

1  was  visiting  Matamori  Kyochi  when 

1  came,  a  cloyed  tourist,  seeking  new  pic- 
tures for  a  well-filled  sketch  book  on  Sado. 
I  had  known  Matamori  at  Harvard  when 
he  prated  of  the  decline  of  Buddhism 
and  mocked  the  religion  of  his  fathers  to 
show  his  Western  learning.  Matamori 
Kyoichi  of  Sado  would  have  been  a 
Daimyo  if  the  Shogunate  had  not  fallen 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Rebellion.  Now  he 
was  a  Socialist.  In  1868  he  had  fought, 
sword  in  hand,  wearing  quaint  armor  of 
whalebone  and  mail  with  great  shoulder- 
pads  and  knee  aprons,  taking  his  place 
with  the  Shogun's  Samurai  at  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Uyeno.  Now  the  swords 
that  had  been  wielded  by  his  fathers  for 


centuries  were  laid  away;  the  armor  was 
musty  in  a  box  hidden  in  the  godotvn 
builded  as  a  receptacle  for  the  family 
treasures  behind  the  house  of  bamboo, 
mud,  paper,  and  thatch,  high  on  the  Hill 
of  the  Three  Dragons.  Near  was  the 
Temple  of  Amida-Terasu,  where  a  coterie 
of  shaven  priests  sat  before  a  netted  barri- 
cade, and  there,  in  the  dim  light  of  small 
candles  and  in  the  odor  of  incense,  sat  the 
chiseled  gods  of  wood  and'  stone  and 
moulded  bronze,  ever  content  and  placid, 
looking  with  equal  equanimity  on  the 
priests  if  they  wrote  poems  in  scrawled 
hatakana  on  kakemonos,  or  were  drunken 
with  saki  looted  from  the  altars  of  Jizo 
the  Merciful.  Below  the  temple  with  its 
steeply  curved  roof  of  corrugated  tiles  of 
white,  blue  and  green  porcelain,  its  oblong 
facade  with  unpaintcd  gratings  of  wooden 
lattice  work  and  its  fantastic  beamwork  in 
its  gable  angle,  so  ponderous  and  strange, 
and  beyond  the  wattled  home  of  the 
Headman  of  Sado  on  the  temple  hill, 
stretched  the  lands  of  Sado  the  beautiful. 

G-long  .  .  .  long  .  .  .  long.  My  memory 
ever  retains  the  sound  of  the  booming 
clang  of  the  hollow  conches  of  Amida- 
Terasu,  and  the  picture  of  the  bevy  of 
prostrated  waiting  maids  on  the  matted 
verandas  of  Matamori,  each  with  her  head 
bowed  to  the  mat  to  bid  the  stranger  hon- 
orable welcome. 

The  bronzen  clang  re-echoes  in  my  mind 
as  I  recall  that  blue  day — the  light  blues 
of  a  Japanese  landscape  are  almost  ghost- 
ly in  their  pallor — -when  Matamori  San 
accompanied  me,  each  of  us  in  jinrikishas 
with  perspiring  coolies  dragging  up  be- 
tween the  miles  of  paddy  fields,  now  a 
mudded  chess-board  of  slush  and  water 
with  stubble  rice  scarcely  seen  above  the 
mud.  Partly  obscured  by  a  white  mush- 
room hat  which  bobbed  incessantly  as  the 
kuruma  jogged  over  the  dusty  road, 
parched  by  the  summer  sun,  I  saw  a 
kaleidoscope  of  thatched  villages,  wat- 
tled temples,  both  the  thatched  miyas  of 
Shinto's  Path  of  the  Gods  and  the  porce- 
lain-tiled homes  of  Buddha's  gods  with 
the  snake-entwined  Indra  and  Deva  stand- 
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ing  sentinel  at  the  richly  carven  gates:  I 
saw  quaint  torii  grouped  mid  crumbling 
stone  lanterns  and  hung  with  the  weather- ' 
sullied  prayer-papers  of  a  thousand  pil- 
grims, half-naked  farm  hands,  men  and 
women,  with  straw-woven  hats  like  great 
umbrellas,  wading  knee-deep  in  the  soggy 
paddy  fields.  On  either  side  of  the  rutted 
brown  road  were  the  open  fronts  of  the 
village  houses,  their  occupants  squatted  on 
the  spotless  mats  with  the  small  squat 
table,  about  which  they  sat  at  theip  mid- 
day rice,  the  only  visible  sign  of  furni- 
ture— the  futamis  they  slept  upon  when 
the  paper-paneled  lattice  frame,  which 
they  call  a  shoji,  were  rolled  away  in  a 
cupboard  near  the  kamidana,  the  god-shelf 
where  we  caught  a  dim  glimmer  of  the 
polished  brass  of  the  ancestor  tablets,  the 
family  shrine  in  honor  of  the  household's 
dead.  Little  swarms  of  children,  scant- 
clad,  shouted :  "Mr.  Foreigner,"  and 
dainty  girls  flitting  like  butterflies  laughed 
and  chattered  as  they  pointed  to  the  oddly 
clad  stranger.  Yoked  with  an  ox,  a  per- 
spiring peasant  dragged  a  cartload  of  fag- 
ots aside  in  answer  to  the  rickshaman's 
cry,  wayfarers  gave  a  little  side-jurhp  with 
their  stilted  geta  as  the  runner  shouted, 
and  celebrants  parading  a  great  black  bull 
garlanded  with  camelias,  gaily-clad  men 
who  carried  banners  of  different  hues  and 
design  swinging  from  lofty  bamboos  with 
gilded  cages  atop,  stepped  aside  to  make 
a  path  for  our  little  carts  as  Matamori  . 
and  I,  sun-beaten  and  dust-covered — 'twas 
a  pitiless  day — were  dragged  to  the  wind- 
ing path  which  circled  upward  to  the 
house  of  Shihotsu  Ichijiro,  the  Headman 
of  Sado,  whom  we  were  to  visit. 

Matamori,  whom  I  had  known  at  Har- 
vard— how  different,  though,  he  seemed 
in  his  home  land  and  in  native  garb;  his 
personality  seemed  to  have  changed  with 
his  dress — was  in  love  with  0  Haka  San, 
the  only  daughter  of  Shihotsu.  That  was' 
soon  evident.  He  had  not  told  me.  With 
the  characteristic  secrecy  of  his  race  he 
had  said  nothing  to  me  of  his  passion;  but, 
when  we  went  to  view  the  cherry  blos- 
soms in  the  gardens  at  the  sea-shore 
where  bamboo-ribbed  sails  fluttered  and 
low-raked  junks  with  high  poops  eame  to 
discharge  the  wares  they  brought  from 
the  mainland,  and  when  we  sat  on  the 
mats  of  the  House  of  the  Horse,  the  noted 
tea-house  where  Genzan  Hioza  took  his 
life  by  harikari  because  the  government 


Nestling    close    together    under    the    bamboo    frames. 

ordered  the  Samurai  to  put  away  their 
two  swords,  it  was  evident  indeed.  Nes- 
tling close  together  beneath  the  bamboo 
frames  from  whose  overhang  such  pale 
blue  wisteria  dropped  to  the  little  lake, 
they  dropped  crumbs  of  biscuit  to  the  gold- 
fish lured  from  the  shadows  of  the  quaint 
semi-circular  bridges  leading  from  one  ar- 
butus-hidden island  to  the  other.  They 
forgot  me,  as  lovers  will  the  world  over 
forget  the  extra  person,  and  I  sketched, 
for  such  soft  lights,  such  harmonies  and 
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color  will  attract  the  artist  even  as  pas- 
sion attracts  the  lover. 

"Matamori,"  I  said,  a  day  later  when 
we  squatted  on  some  stone  flags  to  watch 
the  Zen  priests  of  Amida-Terasu  scrawling 
histories  on  rice-paper  panels;  "you're  in 
love.  Come,  let  us  honorably  drink  some 
august  saki  in  honor  of  your  future  hon- 
orable marriage." 

He  turned  to  me  thoughtfully,  forget- 
ting to  protest  as  usual  against  my  use  of 
the  honorifics  which  sound  so  delightful 
in  the  vernacular,  but  unpalatable  in  Eng- 
lish. "It  were  as  hard  to  get  a  cup  of 
saki  on  Sado  since  the  new  laws,"  he  said, 
with  a  sigh,  "as  for  0  Haka  San  and  I 
to  obtain  her  august  father's  consent  to 
our  marriage." 

I  laughed,  for  saki  is  to  be  obtained  for 
a  few  sen  in  any  village;  at  least,  I 
thought  so.  Such  had  been  my  experience 
elsewhere. 

"Yeu  don't  know  the  new  laws  of  Shi- 
hotsu,  evidently,"  continued  Matamori, 
with  a  grin.  "You  see,  there  was  once  a 
prominent  man  of  Ninobiki-bashi  who 
loaded  up  with  saki" — Matamori  was 
again  as  at  Harvard  for  the  moment — 
"and  he  killed  his  father,  mother,  and  all 
his  family.  He  was  crazy  because  he  was 
hard  up  and  debtors  were  pressing,  but 
the  evils  of  saki  drinking  were  brought 
home  to  the  people  by  Shihotsu  after  this 
thing,  and,  after  the  Headman  had  dis- 
cussed things  with  the  men  of  Buddha  at 
the  hill  temple  he  made  a  law  forbidding 
the  importation  to  the  island  of  saki,  or 
other  spirituous  liquors;  even  beer  was 
forbidden  and  that  great  bottle  thing  ad- 
vertising Yebisu  beer  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  might  as  well  be  moved  back  to  Tokio. 
There  are  fines,  for  any  junk  man  who 
brings  saki  from  the  mainland ;  moreover, 
should  any  boatman  of  any  kind  bring  saki 
here  he  loses  his  vessel,  which  is  confis- 
cated by  the  Headman  and  destroyed  pub- 
licly with  due  ceremony.  There  are  also 
fines  for  anyone  accepting  saki  from  any 
craft  landing  at  the  island,  fines  for 
drinkers  of  saki — in  fact,  the  use  of  saki 
is  distinctly  forbidden.  In  effect,  friend 
Croydon,  Sado  is  another  Maine — only 
more  so." 

"And  this  is  the  law  of  Shihotsu?"  I 
queried. 

"It  is,"  said  Matamori.  "You  see,  the 
Headman  is  a  Socialist.     He  has  never 


heard  of  Karl  Marx  or  Henry  George  or 
any  of  those  others  you  and  I  discussed  at 
Harvard,  but  to  my  mind  he  has  outdone 
them.  Here  on  Sado  he  has  made  laws 
for  the  people  which  work  for  the  good 
of  the  community.  When  a  farmer  is  sick, 
his  neighbors  on  either  side  must  till  his 
lands.  If  he  has  no  neighbors,  then  the 
Headman  appoints  those  who  must  till  the 
lands.  If  misfortune  befalls  anyone  the 
neighbors  must  make  pilgrimages  for 
him.  I  tell  you  they  are  real  Socialists  on 
Sado." 

From  the  veranda  of  the  Headman's 
house  came  the  tinkling  sounds  of  0  Haka 
San's  samisen  and  Matamori  turned 
thither.  It  was  evening.  The  neisans 
were  lighting  paper  lanterns  behind  the 
shojis  of  strong  Korean  rice-paper.  Sil- 
houettes of  those  within  reflected  as  on  a 
screen,  and  bright  glimmers  showed 
through  the  little  holes  the  tiny  fingers  of 
the  children  had  made.  Below  the  Head- 
man's house,  in  the  lantern-lit  lanes,  peo- 
ple who  seemed  as  grey  atoms  moving  in 
the  twilight  gathered  wood  by  the  road- 
side— droppings  of  the  fagot-bearers — for 
the  fires  of  the  night;  for  it  was  the  day 
of  the  feast  of  0  Bon  Matsuri,  when  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  were  come  again  from 
the  nether  world  in  which  tired  shades 
toiled  wearily  on  the  Way  to  Nirvana  to 
visit  the  living  who  were  also  on  the  Way. 
And,  from  the  Headman's  house,  came  the 
shrill,  high-pitched  voice  of  0  Haka  San, 
singing,  accompanied  by  the  tinkling  of 
her  samisen :  ^ 

"Even  while  praying  together 

In  front  of  the  tablets  ancestral 
Lovers  find  a  chance  to  murmur 

Prayers  never  meant  for  the  dead!" 

"Kombanwa,"  said  I,  uncourteous  in 
my  ignorance — it  is  ever  venturesome  for 
the  foreigner  to  essay  the  honorific-bur- 
dened vernacular.  But  0  Haka  San  paid 
slight  attention.  She  was  listening  to 
Matamori  San  as  he  said:  "Condescend 
to  accept  a  good  evening."  Meanwhile 
her  song  had  ceased. 

A  shoji  slid  aside  and  Shihotsu  came, 
bowing,  from  within,  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand.     "The  Governor  comes,"  he  said. 

His  brow  was  wrinkled;  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  worried.  Later  Matamori  told 
me  why.  The  Headman  was  in  a  di- 
lemma. "To  entertain  a  Governor  one 
must  have  saki"  said  Matamori,  "and 
there  is  no  saki  on  Sado.     The  Headman 
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made  the  law  that  no  saki  was  to  be 
brought  on  the  island,  and  can  the  law- 
maker break  the  law  he  has  made?  As 
we  used  to  say  in  the  United  States,  he's 
up  against  it." 

I  should  say  he  was;  he  was  distinctly 
up  against  it,  as  a  Chicago  man  would 
have  said.  In  three  days  the  Governor 
and  his  staff  would  arrive  at  Ninobiki- 
bashi,  and  there  was  no  sahi  to  be  had.  In 
Japan  ceremony  is  king,  and  not  to  drink 
a  ceremonial  cup  of  saki  with  such  a 
visitor  when  he  entered  an  official's  house 
was  to  affront  him;  not  to  offer  him  saki 
when  he  dined  was  to  offer  him  deadly 
insult.  And  there  was  no  saki.  The  Gov- 
ernor could  not  be  told  of  the  situation. 
Local  laws  were  naught  to  him,  when  they 
overrode  ceremony.  Shihotsu  held  many 
discussions  with  his  councillors,  who  were 
perverse;  he  talked  with  the  priests — they 
were  believed  to  have  smuggled  some 
Osaki  saki.  If  they  had,  they  declined  to 
reveal  the  hiding  place.  When  he  left 
the  temple  they  placed  a  mat  over  a  cer- 
tain stone  flag  in  the  courtyard. 

The  villagers  made  welcoming  arches, 
and  painted  legends  in  scrawling  katakana 
characters  on  flowing  banners  to  recite  the 
glories  of  the  Governor. 

Matamori  took  no  part  in  the  prepara- 
tions. He  was  glum  as  is  the  usual  man 
whose  sweetheart's  father  had  again  re- 
fused to  consider  him  as  a  suitor  for  his 
daughter.  That  night,  after  we  had  lis- 
tened to  the  love-song  of  0  Haka  San,  her 
lover  had  asked  her  in  marriage  and  Shi- 
hotsu had  again  proudly  refused  his  re- 
quest. 

^VTiile  Shihotsu  and  his  counsellors  dis- 
cussed the  dilemma  which  confronted  the 
Headman,  Matamori  San  and  0  Haka 
San  came  together  to  me  to  discuss  their 
difficulties.  Matamori  had  Western  ideas 
regarding  elopements  and  such,  not  in 
keeping  with  the  Oriental  idea  of  ancestor- 
worship  and  obedience  of  parents,  but  0 
Haka  San  had  not  the  Western  learning. 
She  longed  to  marry  Matamori,  but  would 
as  soon  marry  him  without  her  father's 
consent  as  attempt  to  climb  Fuji's  sacred 
peak  in  the  winter  snows. 

"Hear  me,"  said  I,  when  we  discussed 
the  matter.  "Matamori  wants  0  Haka  San 
for  his  bride;  Shihotsu  wants  saki  for  the 
Governor's  table — my  'riksha  coolie  told 
me  this.  Promise  to  get  the  saki  for  the 
Headman    in    secret — bring    it    as    soy. 


and  so  labeled,  in  soy-tubs — if  he  will  con- 
sent to  your  marriage." 

Then  we  laid  plans  to  evade  the  laws 
which  he  who  made  them  now  sought  to 
break,  yet  avoid  the  consequences.  I  be- 
came a  diplomat  during  those  days  on 
Sado.  It  was  arranged  through  my  me- 
diation that  if  the  Headman  would  give 
his  daughter  to  Matamori  in  marriage  my 
servant  Iwase  would  go  secretly  to  the 
mainland  to  get  many  tubs  of  the  best 
saki,  which  he  would  bring  to  me  labeled 
as  soy.  Therefore  none  would  know  the 
laws  were  being  broken,  and  if  they  did, 
it  would  be  I,  the  foreigner  who  was 
ignorant  of  these  local  laws,  that  would 
make  apologies.  Thus  there  would  be  saki 
for  the  Governor's  table,  the  due  cere- 
monial would  be  performed,  and  my 
friend  Matamori  would  get  a  bride. 

The  Headman  temporised.  He  was 
loath  to  accept  our  ultimatum,  and 
would  have  kept  0  Haka  San  for  marriage 
to  a  noble  when  he  gained  competency  for 
her  dowry.  But  he  needed  the  saki. 
Wherefore  we  held  him  to  a  bargain  and 
Iwase  sailed  away  in  a  small  junk  for  the 
saki. 

The  Governor  came  with  his  staff  and 
retinue,  and  while  the  Headman  received 
the  visitors  with  due  eclat,  Matamori  and 
I  helped  Iwase  pile  in  the  cellar  beneath 
the  house  some  tubs  of  saki — they  were 
labeled  as  soy,  the  highly  piquant  sauce 
which  the  Japanese  use  with  their  sliced 
raw  fish  and  their  meats  in  such  quanti- 
ties. 

"Matamori  San!"  The  voice  which 
called  was  that  of  0  Haka  San,  from 
above  stairs,  and  it  trembled  with  excite- 
ment. 

Matamori  clambered  quickly  from  the 
cellar,  and,  breathlessly,  0  Haka  San  told 
him  that  Shihotsu,  her  father,  now  in- 
tended to  break  his  word.  The  Headman 
knew  the  longed-for  saki  had  come  and 
been  piled  in  his  cellar,  and  he  was  un- 
willing to  abide  the  bargain  and  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  her  lover. 

"The  old  villain,"  thought  I,  indig- 
nantly. Then  I  planned  revenge.  Quickly 
Iwase  and  I  removed  the  saki  he  had 
brought  and  surreptitiously  carried  it  to 
an  outhouse.  Then  we  put  soy,  in  similar 
tubs,  in  the  place  of  the  saki. 

They  told  me  afterwards  of  that  din- 
ner. It  was  the  talk  of  Sado.  The  peas- 
ants remembered  what    befell    then    for 
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Next    moment    all    were    spluttering. 


many  a  day  and  gossiped  of  it  as  they 
toiled  in  the  rice  fields.  The  Governor 
had  lifted  his  sahi  cup  when  the  Head- 
man raised  his  to  toast  the  official,  and  all 
present  had  raised  their  saki  cups,  cere- 
moniously. Next  moment,  all  were  spit- 
ting and  spluttering;  the  room  was  in  an 
uproar.  The  officials  frowned  and  watched 
the  Governor,  awaiting  the  explosion  of 
his  wrath.  The  Headman  winced,  for  he, 
too,  had  drunk  a  mouthful  of  the  burning 
liquid  and  he  knew  it  was  soy  they  drank 
and  not  saki.  But  how  came  the  mistake  ? 
he  wondered. 

Fuming,  the  Governor  called  his  ser- 
vant to  prepare  his  geta,  and  muttering  in 
his  indignation,  he  stalked  from  the  Head- 
man's house.  His  staff,  not  endeavoring 
to  hide  their  anger,  followed  the  Gov- 
ernor, turning  as  they  went  to  shout  un- 
complimentary phrases  over  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  unhappy  Shihotsu.  Vainly, 
the  Headman  begged  them  to  remain, 
apologizing  and  bemeaning  himself;  they 
would  not  stay,  even  to  quench  the  burn- 


ing of  the  soy  with  water.  An  evil  trick 
had  been  played  upon  them  and  someone 
would  suffer.  It  was  an  awful  thing  to 
thus  fool  an  august  Governor;  it  was  ter- 
rible that  he  should  be  given  soy  to  burn 
his  throat  when  he  thought  to  have  sweet 
saki  tickling  his  thorax. 

The  Governor  went  to  the  village  inn. 
This  alone  was  enough  to  noise  the' 
Headman's  disgrace  about  hospitable 
Sado. 

Shihotsu,  meanwhile,  decided  to  com- 
mit harikari;  then  he  decided  he  would 
not.  It  was  a  dirty  form  of  death;  more- 
over, it  had  gone  out  of  fashion. 

It  were  better,  the  Headman  thought, 
to  summon  the  servants  and  relieve  his 
feelings  by  dealing  with  them.  The  house- 
hold servants  were  summoned,  even  to 
the  kurumas  and  the  garden  coolies,  and 
they  came  wonderingly.  One  and  all,  they 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  befallen.  The 
Governor  and  his  retinue  had  gone  in 
anger;  that  was  all  they  knew.  They 
were  all  in  great  distress  for  the  Head- 
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man  would,  without  doubt,  be  deposed 
and  punished.' 

Matamori  and  0  Haka  San  were  angry. 
They  were  bitter  toward  me  because  of 
the  Headman's  disgrace.  Matamori  swore 
as  he  had  learned  to  do  at  Harvard.  The 
worst  he  could  have  done  if  he  continued 
to  speak  in  the  vernacular  would  have 
been  to  say  "Vile  creature,"  and  that  was 
not  sufficiently  expressive  for  the  occa- 
sion. Afterwards,  when  they  had  calmed 
somewhat,  I  pointed  out  the  advantage  to 
them  of  the  occasion. 

"Matamori,"  said  I,  conciliatorily,  "you 
were  clever  at  Harvard.  Can't  you  see 
your  opportunity?  Go  to  Shihotsu  and 
tell  him  you  can  explain  all  and  perchance 
make  an  amend  to  the  Governor,  if  he,  on 
his  part,  will  allow  your  marriage  to  0 
Haka  San.  He'll  see  you  all  right;  he'd 
grasp  at  a  straw  now.  Hold  him  to  a  bar- 
gain, then  explain  how  I  changed  the 
tubs." 

The  Headman  consented.  How  ebe 
could  he  do? 

As  for  me,  I  went  forthwith  to  the  vil- 
lage inn — I  had  no  humor  to  meet  the 
Headman — and  sought  an  interview  with 
the  Governor. 

The  "honorable  foreigner"  was  welcome, 
so  his  secretary  said.  ' 

How  the  Governor  laughed  when  I  told 
him  the  little  love  story  of  Matamori  and 
0  Haka  San  and  of  their  difficulty  and  my 
diplomacy.     He  forgot  how  the  soy  had 


burned  his  throat,  and  thought  of  his  wife 
at  home  in  Mutsuyama,  of  how  he  had 
fought  with  her  brothers  because  the  fam- 
ily objected  to  his  marriage.  He  laughed 
uproariously  as  I  told  him,  while  we  sat 
on  cushions  facing  each  other  at  the  vil- 
lage inn,  of  the  laws  of  Sado  and  how  the 
Headman  had  sought  to  circumvent  them' 
to  give  him  a  proper  welcome.  He  laughed 
as  I  told  him  of  0  Matamori  and  0  Haka 
San,  and  of  my  revenge  for  the  broken 
compact,  even  though  he  had  been  a  suf- 
ferer in  common  with  the  Headman. 

Governor  Utsonomiya  was  a  just  man. 
He  realized  the  Headman  had  done  him 
no  wrong;  though,  in  truth,  it  were  just 
that  he  should  assume  responsibility  for 
what  had  happened  in  his  house.  There- 
fore he  should  be  punished. 

Together  we  went  in  'rickshas  to  the 
Headman's  house,  and,  while  one  of  the 
Governor's  followers  called  a  priest  from 
the  temple  of  Amido-Terasu,  I  saw  to  it 
that  Matamori  and  Haka  were  near  at 
hand. 

They  were  married  that  night  before 
the  Governor.  This  was  the  punishment 
he  decreed  for  the  Headman.  Then  he 
forgave  and  honored  Shihotsu,  and  all 
were  merry. 

But  T  left  Sado,  for  it  was  given  out 
that  I  had  been  very  wicked;  I  had 
brought  the  contraband  saki  to  Sado  and 
nearly  poisoned  the  Governor  of  a  pre- 
fecture. 


The  Little  Brown  Man  as  He  Is 


By  Dorothy  T.  Button 


HE  tremendous  struggle 
so  lately  ended  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  while 
it  has  served  to  fix  pub- 
lic attention  even  more 
intently  than  before  up- 
on the  little  game-cock 
of  the  East,  who  is,  ap- 
parently impervious  to  the  weakness  of 
fear,  seems  also  to  afford  fitting  occasion 
for  the  exposition  of  certain  aspects  of 
the  Japanese  character  that  have,  hither- 
to, escaped  general  notice,  or,  at  least,  gen- 
eral mention. 

We,  of  the  Occident,  have  long  ac- 
cepted unquestioningly  the  rose-colored 
descriptions  of  this  Oriental  people,  "so 
lately  wakened  from  their  slumber  of  cen- 
turies,", that  have  been  given  us  by  poets, 
like  Sir  Edwin  Arnold;  dreamers,  like  the 
late  Lafcadio  Hearn,  and  enthusiasts,  like 
Arthur  Dyoso;  and  the  ordinary  tourist 
who  spends  a  few  weeks  in  that  land  of 
flowers,  of  infinite  ceremony,  and  of  un- 
failing picturesqueness,  is  usually  too 
charmed  by  it  all  to  care  to  look  below 
the  surface  of  the  life  wliich,  in  its  very 
manifestation,  is  so  foreign  to  all  his 
previous  experiences. 

Then,  too,  much  that  has  been  said  of 
Japan  and  its  people  is  delightfully  true. 
There  may  be  found  the  green  ramparts 
of  lofty  hills,  and  the  picturesque  curves 
of  ancient  store  bridges  that  forever  du- 
plicate themselves  in  the  unplumbed 
depths  of  crystal  lakes  and  winding 
streams.  There  stately  memorial  lanterns, 
and  gracefully  curving  Torii  guard  the 
shores  of  the  Inland  Sea;  the  white  cone 
of  snow-clad  Fuji-San  flushes  and  glows 
under  the  farewell  kisses  of  the  passing 
sun,  and  there  stretch  the  cool,  mysterious 
avenues  where,  for  centuries,  the  tall 
cryptomerias  have  kept  their  silent  watch. 
There,  too,  are  the  little,  lithe,  brown 
men,  with  their  daring  and  their  bravery; 
the  smiling,  brown  women  whose  slim 
graceful  bodies,  so  quaintly  costumed,  and 
their  charming  exaggerated  manners  af- 
ford the  new-comer  so  many  novel  sensa- 
tions that  it  ig  not  strange  if  the  judgment 
sometimes  suffers  and  one's  powers  of  dis- 
crimination become  obscured. 


There  is,  however,  still  another  and 
most  potent  reason  why  we  of  the  Occi- 
dent are  inclined  to  look  with  indulgence 
upon  all  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Xippon  do  and  are.  In  the  flrst  place,  we 
feel  toward  them  all  the  pride  of  original 
discoverers,  and,  in  the  second,  for  more 
than  forty  years,  they  have  been  constantly 
paying  us  that  subtlest  of  compliments,  a 
close  and  sincere  imitation.  How,  then, 
would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  regard  them 
with  other  than  favorable  eyes? 

All  these  pleasant  things  lie  on  the  sur- 
face and  may  be  read  by  him  who  runs, 
but  what  is  found  by  him  who  looks  be- 
yond superficial  appearances? 

It  is  found  that  the  men,  though  brave, 
are  cruel;  that,  although  outwardly  cour- 
teous, at  least  those  of  the  upper  classes, 
they  are  destitute  of  the  true  politeness 
that  springs  from  genuine  kindness  of 
heart,  and,  although  keenly  practical,  they 
are  conspicuously  lacking  in  commercial 
honesty. 

This  latter  truth  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  simple  fact  that,  wherever  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  come  into  business  com- 
petition in  the  Orient  it  is  the  Chinese  who 
occupy  the  positions  of  trust.  This  is  true 
even  in  Japan  itself  when  it  is  question 
of  foreign  capital  or  of  foreign  companies, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  Chi- 
nese only  who  are  able  to  secure  bonds. 

The  undoubted  physical  courage  shown 
by  the  Japanese  on  all  occasions  has  its- 
main  source  in  an  ardent  devotion  to  their 
country,  as  represented  by  the  Mikado, 
which  so  possesses  them  that  life  seems  to 
offer  them  nothing  sweeter  or  better  than 
the  opportunity  of  dying  for  the  Emperor. 
As  a  young  Japanese  officer  once  said  to 
the  writer,  "The  Mikado  is  as  God  to  us." 

It  would  hardly  be  as  correct  to  say  of 
the  ordinary  Japanese  that  he  is  immoral 
as  that  he  is  unmoral,  for  according  to 
Western  standards,  at  least,  he  scarcely 
seems  to  have  any  moral  standard  what- 
ever. Shintoism,  I  have  been  told,  has 
gathered  its  teachings  into  one  pithy 
axiom,  "Follow  your  natural  impulses,  and 
obey  the  Midako";  and  Euddhism,  the 
other  principal  religion  of  the  country, 
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has,  during  the  lapse  of  the  centuries 
since  its  introduction,  become  so  closely 
affiliated  with  Shintoism,  that  much  of 
its  original  power  for  good  has  been  Ifst. 

'^he  writer  once  asked  a  Japanese  gen- 
tleman to  which  religious  sect  he  be- 
longed, and  he  promptly  replied: 

"0,  I  am  a  Buddhist,"  adding  with  a 
frank  and  engaging  smile:  "Of  course, 
though,  I  do  not  believe  in  anything." 

The  absolutely  servile  status  of  wo- 
men in  Japan,  until  very  recently,  out- 
side of  and  below  all  law,  clearly  indi- 
cates how  superficially  the  nation  at  large 
has  been  affected  by  her  adoption  of  lat- 
ter-day civilization.  In  Japan,  women  are, 
emphatically,  the  slaves  and  playthings  of 
men.  A  daughter,  a  sister,  or  even  a 
wife,  can  be  sold  for  any  purpose,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  the  officers  of 
the  law  were  obliged,  as  in  our  coxmtry  in 
ante-bellum  days,  to  assist  any  "master" 
in  finding  and  reclaiming  his  rimaway 
"slave."  The  terms  used  to  indicate  these 
relations  were  somewhat  more  euphonious 
than  those  employed  above,  but  the  rela- 
tions themselves  were  in  no  wise 
euphemistic. 

That  this  condition  of  affairs  no  longer 
exists,  and  that  a  woman  or  a  girl  who 
has  been  sold,  or  has  voluntarily  entered 
into  a  life  of  shame  has  now  the  legal 
right  to  withdraw  from  it  and  to  claim  the 
protection  of  the  authorities  to  aid'  her 
in  so  doing,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
humane  zeal  and  imtiring  energy  of  an 
American  and  his  devoted  wife,  the  Kev- 
erend  and  Mrs.  Murphy,  of  Maryland, 
who  have  for  many  years  worked  in  Japan 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  For- 
eign Missionary  Society. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Japan  Mr. 
Murphy,  whose  headquarters  are  in  the 
busy,  bustling  manufacturing  city  of  Na- 
goya,  began  a  crusade  to  vindicate  the' 
right  of  the  Japanese  woman  to  herself, 
and  after  months  of  unceasing  struggle 
and  indomitable  courage  on  the  one  hand, 
of  determined  opposition  and  bitter  per- 
secution on  the  other,  he  was  able  to  en- 
list the  influence  of  prominent  Japanese 
statesmen  on  the  side  of  womanly  virtue, 
and  laws  were  passed  which,  in  so  far  as 
laws  can,  have  made  the  woman  of  Japan 
mistress  of  her  own  destiny. 

According  to  the  old-fashioned  customs 
of  the  country,  a  Japanese  woman  may 


not  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  her 
own  race,  nor  eat  with  him,  nor  speak 
to  him  unless  he  first  addresses  her.  This 
last  prohibition  is  sometimes  made  to  in- 
clude a  foreign  woman,  as  well,  who,  ig- 
norant of  the  peculiar  customs  of  a  new 
environment,  may  venture  to  speak  to  a 
Japanese  man  on  the  street  to  ask  for 
direction  or  assistance.  It  is  a  singular 
experience  for  an  American  woman  who, 
thus  offending  against  the  unwritten  laws 
of  a  strange  country,  finds  herself  looked 
through,  over  and  across,  then  sees  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  or,  to  speak 
more  in  accordance  with  the  real  facts, 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  pass  calmly  on, 
serenely  ignoring  any  obtrusive  or  im- 
pertinent presence. 

The  writer  does  not  mean  to  affirm 
that  the  above  rules  are  subject  to  no  ex- 
ceptions. In  Japan  as  elsewhere,  the  race 
is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong,  and  no  doubt  the  women  of 
that  country,  despite  their  air  of  demure 
submissiveness,  know  well  how  to  ac- 
complish their  own  small  ends,  and  are 
adepts  in  the  gentle  art  of  "managing." 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  there  are 
some  genuinely  progressive  spirits  among 
these  dapper  brown  men,  and  these  slen- 
der, gracious  women,  and  the  one  willing- 
ly accords  what  the  other  joyfully  takes — 
liberty,  equality,  fraternity.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  Japanese  women  know 
nothing  of  this  great  trinity,  and  Japan- 
ese men  would  receive  the  shock  of  their 
lives  were  it  hinted  to  them  that  an  in- 
troduction of  the  one  to  the  other  were 
possible  or  at  all  desirable. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  quaint  and 
potent  charm  of  the  graceful  wearer  of  the 
kimono  is  perhaps  largely  due  to  the  gen- 
erations of  repression  she  has  undergone, 
the  absolute  submission  that  has  so  long 
been  required  of  her.  Now,  this  may  be 
true,  and  if  having  some  one  to  "bully" 
without  fear  of  being  called  to  account  for 
it;  if  being  able  to  follow  his  own  sweet 
will,  unquestioned  and  untrammelled, 
has  made  the  Japanese  man  what  he  is, 
why  then,  in  his  own  interests,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  his  feminine  contingent,  it 
is  high  time  the  conditions  were  reversed, 
and  he  be  brought  under  that  discipline 
that  makes  for  gentleness,  and  unselfish- 
ness.   He  certainly  needs  it. 

On   the   occasion   of  his   last   visit   to 
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America,  that  eminent  Japanese  states- 
man, the  Marquis  Ito,  in  a  pleasant  little 
farewell  speech  given  at  a  banquet  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club  of  New  York  City, 
made  allusion  to  "the  somewhat  violent 
measures''  used  by  the  Western  powers 
in  forcing  Japan's  barred  doors — the  air 
was  pretty  blue  around  Shimoneski  about 
that  time — and  expressed  the  hope  that, 
although  we  of  the  Occident  had  come 
"uninvited  guests,"  our  stay  in  his  coun- 
try might  "redound  to  our  mutual  profit 
and  glory." 

Doubtless  foreigners  do  obtain  profit  as 
well  as  pleasure  by  a  residence  in  Japan, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  that  pretty  lit- 
tle island  derives  considerable  pecuniary 
advantage,  at  least,  from  the  stay  of  the 
stranger  within  their  gates,  however  un- 
welcome the  first  comers,  or  however  un- 
desired  the  continued  presence  of  those 
who  have  arrived  since  September  of  1863. 

Thfe  appended  list  shows  that  among 
the  Japanese  the  levying  of  taxes  against 
the  foreign  resident  has  become  one  of  the 
liberal  arts,  and  demonstrates  more  plain- 
ly tlian  multiplied  words  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  coming  of  even  uninvited 
guests  does  redound  to  Japan's  profit  and 
glory.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  na- 
tive himself  is  also  most  heavily  taxed, 
but  a  great  part  of  the  burden  of  support- 
ing the  government  and  of  helping  it  to 
fight  its  battles,  military  and  commercial, 
has  been  most  deftly  shifted  on  to  the 
broad  shoulders  of  the  man  from  the 
West,  who  will  thrust  himself  in  where 
he  is  not  wanted. 

The  most  cursory  study  of  the  items  as 
given  below  will  show  with  what  scientific 
thoroughness  the  Japanese  government 
exploits  the  gold  mine  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dent's pocket.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
other  governments  do  not  use  kindred 
measures  to  increase  their  annual  budgets, 
but  with  these,  life  is  openly  and  boldly 
a  business  proposition.  Here,  however, 
is  a  people  who  have  posed,  and  with  much 
success  as  "a  poetic,  dreamy,  child-like 
race,"  and  have  been  constantly  held  up 
to  us  as  exemplars  of  all  the  sweet  amen- 
ities that  go  to  make  up  a  dainty,  senti- 
mental existence,  and  it  is  somewhat  start- 
ling to  see  with  what  extraordinary  acute- 
ness  they  apprehend  practical  afi'airs. 

Apropos  of  things  in  general,  the 
temptation  is  irresistible  to  prick  certain 


specially  iridescent  bubbles  blown  by  the 
talented  author  of  "The  Light  of  Asia," 
who  claims  never  to  have  heard  a  Japanese 
baby  cry,  nor  a  Japanese  adult  use  harsh 
language.  If  this  statement  be  true,  he 
must  have  dwelt  in  Japan  like  the 
monkeys  of  Nikko,  with  eyes  and  ears 
closely  shut  that  "he  might  see  no  evil 
and  hear  no  evil,"  for  in  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  neither  a  crying  baby 
nor  an  angry  man  are  uncommon  sights 
on  the  streets  of  a  Japanese  city. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  since  Japan 
became  accessible  to  other  peoples,  and 
particularly  since  she  began  her  race  for 
a  place  in  the  procession  of  the  nations — 
a  race  she  has  made  in  a  most  creditable 
fashion — she  has  been  so  deluged  with 
fulsome  compliments,  so  loaded  with  half- 
deserved  eulogies,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
her  sleek,  black  head  be  nearly  turned,  or 
that  the  world  at  large  has  ended  by  tak- 
ing her  at  her  own  valuation  and  that  of 
a  few  dreamers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
children  of  Nippon  are  "just  like  folks," 
possessors  of  certain  virtues  upon  which 
there  is  no  national  copyright,  with  a  few 
vices  all  their  own,  and  others  that  they 
share  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  tax  list  as  given  here  is  for  semi- 
annual returns,  is  reckoned  in  yens,  a 
yen  equalling  fifty  cents  of  our  money, 
and  was  copied  from  one  held  by  an 
American  engaged  in  business  in  Naga- 
saki, who,  taught  by  sad  experience,  care- 
fully treasured  up  the  accumulated  re- 
ceipts of  many  years  lest  his  bills  be  pre- 
sented a  second  time. 

Yen.  Sen. 

City  tax   55     ' 

Additional  city  tax 40 

Business  tax   10 

Additional   business  tax 100 

Addition   to   the   additional   business 

tax  Ill 

Prefectural  living  tax 10         9 

Additional  prefectural  living  tax 42       12 

Addition    to    additional     prefectural 

living  tax   14       04 

City  income  tax  100 

Additional  city  income  tax 75 

Hotel   tax    170 

Additional   hotel   tax 9 

Waterworks  tax   44 

Additional   waterworks   tax 44 

Additional  to  additional  waterworks 

tax    50 

Street   tax    10 

Additional  street  tax   14       04 

Departmental  tax  1       36 

District   tax    11 

Country   tax    4 
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has,  during  the  lapse  of  the  centuries 
since  its  introduction,  become  so  closely 
affiliated  with  Shintoism,  that  much  of 
its  original  power  for  good  has  been  lest. 

'^he  writer  once  asked  a  Japanese  gen- 
tleman to  which  religious  sect  he  be- 
longed, and  he  promptly  replied: 

"0,  I  am  a  Buddhist,"  adding  with  a 
frank  and  engaging  smile:  "Of  course, 
though,  I  do  not  believe  in  anything." 

The  absolutely  servile  status  of  wo- 
men in  Japan,  until  very  recently,  out- 
side of  and  below  all  law,  clearly  indi- 
cates how  superficially  the  nation  at  large 
has  been  affected  by  her  adoption  of  lat- 
ter-day civilization.  In  Japan,  women  are, 
emphatically,  the  slaves  and  playthings  of 
men.  A  daughter,  a  sister,  or  even  a 
wife,  can  be  sold  for  any  purpose,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  the  officers  of 
the  law  were  obliged,  as  in  our  country  in 
ante-bellum  days,  to  assist  any  "master" 
in  finding  and  reclaiming  his  runaway 
"slave."  The  terms  used  to  indicate  these 
relations  were  somewhat  more  euphonious 
than  those  employed  above,  but  the  rela- 
tions themselves  were  in  no  wise 
euphemistic. 

That  this  condition  of  affairs  no  longer 
exists,  and  that  a  woman  or  a  girl  who 
has  been  sold,  or  has  voluntarily  entered 
into  a  life  of  shame  has  now  the  legal 
right  to  withdraw  from  it  and  to  claim  the 
protection  of  the  authorities  to  aid'  her 
in  so  doing,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
humane  zeal  and  untiring  energy  of  an 
American  and  his  devoted  wife,  the  Rev- 
erend and  Mrs.  Murphy,  of  Maryland, 
who  have  for  many  years  worked  in  Japan 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  For- 
eign Missionary  Society. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Japan  Mr. 
Murphy,  whose  headquarters  are  in  the 
busy,  bustling  manufacturing  city  of  Na- 
goya,  began  a  crusade  to  vindicate  the ' 
right  of  the  Japanese  woman  to  herself, 
and  after  months  of  unceasing  struggle 
and  indomitable  courage  on  the  one  hand, 
of  determined  opposition  and  bitter  per- 
secution on  the  other,  he  was  able  to  en- 
list the  influence  of  prominent  Japanese 
statesmen  on  the  side  of  womanly  virtue, 
and  laws  were  passed  which,  in  so  far  as 
laws  can,  have  made  the  woman  of  Japan 
mistress  of  her  own  destiny. 

According  to  the  old-fashioned  customs 
of  the  country,  a  Japanese  woman  may 


not  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  her 
own  race,  nor  eat  with  him,  nor  speak 
to  him  unless  he  first  addresses  her.  This 
last  prohibition  is  sometimes  made  to  in- 
clude a  foreign  woman,  as  well,  who,  ig- 
norant of  the  peculiar  customs  of  a  new 
environment,  may  venture  to  speak  to  a 
Japanese  man  on  the  street  to  ask  for 
direction  or  assistance.  It  is  a  singular 
experience  for  an  American  woman  who, 
thus  offending  against  the  unwritten  laws 
of  a  strange  country,  finds  herself  looked 
through,  over  and  across,  then  sees  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  or,  to  speak 
more  in  accordance  with  the  real  facts, 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  pass  calmly  on, 
serenely  ignoring  any  obtrusive  or  im- 
pertinent presence. 

The  writer  does  not  mean  to  affirm 
that  the  above  rules  are  subject  to  no  ex- 
ceptions. In  Japan  as  elsewhere,  the  race 
is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong,  and  no  doubt  the  women  of 
that  country,  despite  their  air  of  demure 
submissiveness,  know  well  how  to  ac- 
complish their  own  small  ends,  and  are 
adepts  in  the  gentle  art  of  "managing." 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  there  are 
some  genuinely  progressive  spirits  among 
these  dapper  brown  men,  and  tliese  slen- 
der, gracious  women,  and  the  one  willing- 
ly accords  what  the  other  joyfully  takes — 
liberty,  equality,  fraternity.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  Japanese  women  know 
nothing  of  this  great  trinity,  and  Japan- 
ese men  would  receive  the  shock  of  their 
lives  were  it  hinted  to  them  that  an  in- 
troduction of  the  one  to  the  other  were 
possible  or  at  all  desirable. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  quaint  and 
potent  charm  of  the  graceful  wearer  of  the 
kimono  is  perhaps  largely  due  to  the  gen- 
erations of  repression  she  has  undergone, 
the  absolute  submission  that  has  so  long 
been  required  of  her.  Now,  this  may  be 
true,  and  if  having  some  one  to  "bully" 
without  fear  of  being  called  to  account  for 
it;  if  being  able  to  follow  his  own  sweet 
will,  unquestioned  and  untrammelled, 
has  made  the  Japanese  man  what  he  is, 
why  then,  in  his  own  interests,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  his  feminine  contingent,  it 
is  high  time  the  conditions  were  reversed, 
and  he  be  brought  under  that  discipline 
that  makes  for  gentleness,  and  unselfish- 
ness.   He  certainly  needs  it. 

On   the   occasion   of  his   last   visit  to 
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America,  that  eminent  Japanese  states- 
man, the  Marquis  Ito,  in  a  pleasant  little 
farewell  speech  given  at  a  banquet  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club  of  New  York  City, 
made  allusion  to  "the  somewhat  violent 
measures''  used  by  the  Western  powers 
in  forcing  Japan's  barred  doors — the  air 
was  pretty  blue  around  Shimoneski  about 
that  time — and  expressed  the  hope  that, 
although  we  of  the  Occident  had  come 
"uninvited  guests,"  our  stay  in  his  coun- 
try might  "redound  to  our  mutual  profit 
and  glory." 

Doubtless  foreigners  do  obtain  profit  as 
well  as  pleasure  by  a  residence  in  Japan, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  that  pretty  lit- 
tle island  derives  considerable  pecuniary 
advantage,  at  least,  from  the  stay  of  the 
stranger  within  their  gates,  however  un- 
welcome the  first  comers,  or  however  un- 
desired  the  continued  presence  of  those 
who  have  arrived  since  September  of  1863. 

The  appended  list  shows  that  among 
the  Japanese  the  levying  of  taxes  against 
the  foreign  resident  has  become  one  of  the 
liberal  arts,  and  demonstrates  more  plain- 
ly than  multiplied  words  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  coming  of  even  uninvited 
guests  does  redound  to  Japan's  profit  and 
glory.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  na- 
tive himself  is  also  most  heavily  taxed, 
but  a  great  part  of  the  burden  of  support- 
ing the  government  and  of  helping  it  to 
fight  its  battles,  military  and  commercial, 
has  been  most  deftly  shifted  on  to  the 
broad  shoulders  of  the  man  from  the 
West,  who  will  thrust  himself  in  where 
he  is  not  wanted. 

The  most  cursory  study  of  the  items  as 
given  below  will  show  with  what  scientific 
thoroughness  the  Japanese  government 
exploits  the  gold  mine  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dent's pocket.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
other  governments  do  not  use  kindred 
measures  to  increase  their  annual  budgets, 
but  with  these,  life  is  openly  and  boldly 
a  business  proposition.  Here,  however, 
is  a  people  who  have  posed,  and  with  much 
success  as  "a  poetic,  dreamy,  child-like 
race,"  and  have  been  constantly  held  up 
to  us  as  exemplars  of  all  the  sweet  amen- 
ities that  go  to  make  up  a  dainty,  senti- 
mental existence,  and  it  is  somewhat  start- 
ling to  see  vrith  what  extraordinary  acute- 
ness  they  apprehend  practical  afi'airs. 

Apropos  of  things  in  general,  the 
temptation  is  irresistible  to  prick  certain 


specially  iridescent  bubbles  blown  by  the 
talented  author  of  "The  Light  of  Asia," 
who  claims  never  to  have  heard  a  Japanese 
baby  cry,  nor  a  Japanese  adult  use  harsh 
language.  If  this  statement  be  true,  he 
must  have  dwelt  in  Japan  like  the 
monkeys  of  Nikko,  with  eyes  and  ears 
closely  shut  that  "he  might  see  no  evil 
and  hear  no  evil,"  for  in  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  neither  a  crying  baby 
nor  an  angry  man  are  uncommon  sights 
on  the  streets  of  a  Japanese  city. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  since  Japan 
became  accessible  to  other  peoples,  and 
particularly  since  she  began  her  race  for 
a  place  in  the  procession  of  the  nations — 
a  race  she  has  made  in  a  most  creditable 
fashion — she  has  been  so  deluged  with 
fulsome  compliments,  so  loaded  with  half- 
deserved  eulogies,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
her  sleek,  black  head  be  nearly  turned,  or 
that  the  world  at  large  has  ended  by  tak- 
ing her  at  her  own  valuation  and  that  of 
a  few  dreamers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
children  of  Nippon  are  "just  like  folks," 
possessors  of  certain  virtues  upon  which 
there  is  no  national  copyright,  with  a  few 
vices  all  their  own,  and  others  that  they 
share  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  tax  list  as  given  here  is  for  semi- 
annual returns,  is  reckoned  in  yens,  a 
yen  equalling  fifty  cents  of  our  money, 
and  was  copied  from  one  held  by  an 
American  engaged  in  business  in  Naga- 
saki, who,  taught  by  sad  experience,  care- 
fully treasured  up  the  accumulated  re- 
ceipts of  many  years  lest  his  bills  be  pre- 
sented a  second  time. 

Yen.  Sen. 

City  tax   55     ■ 

Additional  city  tax  40 

Business  tax   10 

Additional   business  tax 100 

Addition   to   the   additional   business 

tax  Ill 

Prefectural  living  tax. 10         9 

Additional  prefectural  living  tax.  ...  42  12 
Addition     to    additional     prefectural 

living  tax   14       04 

City  income  tax  100 

Additional  city  income  tax 75 

Hotel   tax    170 

Additional   hotel   tax 9 

Waterworks  tax   44 

Additional   waterworks  tax 44 

Additional  to  additional  waterworks 

tax    50 

Street   tax    10 

Additional  street  tax   14      04 

Departmental  tax  1       36 

District   tax    11 

Country   tax    4 
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The  Strike 


By  Edwin  L.  Sabin 


ARTON  stiffly  swung  his 
numbed  legs  to  the  floor, 
and  stood  upright.  He 
had  slept,  but  he  had 
not  rested.  Even  at  its 
softest  a  pool  table  is 
an  uneasy  couch,  and  es- 
pecially when  sliared 
with  somebody  else.  One  then  is  mucli 
restricted  as  to  posture  and  position.  How- 
ever, the  pool  table  in  the  "Palace"  was, 
for  Gold  Hills,  comparatively  a  luxury.  Its 
location  was  infinitely  superior  to  the 
street  (where,  o'  nights,  the  air  waxed  sur- 
prisingly chill),  and  as  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture it  at  least  raised  a  man  above  the 
level  of  annoying  feet. 

Consequently,  when  Mike  O'Dea,  pro- 
prietor of  the  "Palace"  bar,  evinced  a  will- 
ingness to  rent  one  of  his  pool  tables  as  a 
double  bed,  during  the  slack  of  business 
after  one  or  two  o'clock,  at  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  head  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  his 
thrifty  hospitality  did  not  pass  unaccepted. 
Barton  yawned,  settled  his  hat  more 
firmly,  and  with  hands  in  pockets  strolled 
to  the  door.  Behind  him  he  left  a  somno- 
lent atmosphere  of  two  men  asleep  in 
chairs,  others  stretched  along  the  walls, 
and  the  barkeeper  dozing,  during  a  lull  in 
customers,  at  the  end  of  the  bar.  But  be- 
fore him,  amidst  the  gray,  hard  dawn, 
seethed  that  most  nervous,  mercurial,  most 
sleepless  of  places — a  new  mining  town. 
At  the  crest  of  the  line  of  low  buttes 
lying  to  the  east,  overlooking  this  strange 
jumble  of  tents  and  shacks  and  more  pre- 
tentious but  barn-like  structures  housing 
Gold  Hills,  the  sky  showed  pink,  herald- 
ing the  approach  of  another  day's  sun. 
Around  about^  as  far  as  eye  might  see, 
stretched  the  desert,  dotted  thickly  with 
sage-brush  and  the  stakes  and  mounds  of 
prospectors,  all  merged  in  one  drear  scene 
of  monotony.  Southward,  distant  per- 
haps ten  miles,  a  blur  of  dust,  like  volley- 
smoke  of  a  deployment  of  soldiery,  be- 
tokened the  progress  of  a  mule  train, 
doubtless  bringing  in  ore  from  the  Gopher 
district. 

On  right  and  on  left  of  the  Palace  door- 
way lay  Esmeralda  street,  the  town's  main 
thoroughfare;  now  damp  and  clear,  but 


soon  to  be  veiled  again  by  the  released 
dust  of  traffic.  Although  clear,  still  Es- 
meralda street  was  alive.  It  always  was 
alive.  Night  and  day  wire  the  same  to 
Esmeralda  street.  It  knew  no  slumber, 
no  Sunday,  no  respite.  Esmeralda  street 
was  always  doing  business. 

Now,  even  at  this  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  every  brokerage  sign  was  the 
nucleus  of  a  little  knot  of  speculators; 
every  saloon  doorway  had  in  it  Barton's 
counterpart,  or  worse;  every  restaurant 
was  feeding  the  hungry;  and  the  notes  of 
the  dance-hall  cracked  piano,  the  clatter 
of  the  roulette  wheel,  and  the  call  of  the 
announcer  were  droning  away  like  an 
eternal  locust  song. 

Barton  gave  a  disgusted  sigh,  and  cross- 
ing the  street,  breakfasted,  with  fore- 
thought to  avoid  the  crowd  a  little  later, 
on  ham  and  eggs  at  seventy-five  cents.  This 
rather  cut  into  his  capital,  but  a  fellow 
must  eat  to  live.  It  was  expensive  even 
to  die,  in  Gold  Hills. 

Emerging  from  the  restaurant.  Barton 
stood  undecidedly  on  the  mythical  curb. 
He  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  do  with 
himself.  But  he  realized  that  he  must  do 
something  for  himself,  and  that  pretty 
quickly.  The  truth  is,  he  was  "broke": 
and  the  fact  that  Gold  Hills  was  filled 
with  cases  like  his  own  did  not  tend  to 
make  his  position  any  better.  A  "broke" 
man  in  a  mining  camp  attracts  no  atten- 
tion and  receives  small  sympathy,  because 
there  are  so  many  of  him.  The  million- 
aire and  the  pauper — they  are  common. 

Barton  drew  from  his  pocket  a  bit  of 
pasteboard,  and  mechanically  scrutinized 
it.  It  was  his  bath-ticket,  numbered, 
serawlingly,  110.  He  had  engaged  the  bath 
yesterday  (paying  for  it  a  dollar  in  ad- 
vance) in  a  moment  of  extravagance  when 
he  had  felt  assurance  that  he  was  about 
to  sell  his  Blue  Sky  claim  to  Withers — 
Senator  Withers,  representing  Eastern  in- 
vestors. Such  assurance  was  enough,  cer- 
tainly, to  warrant  a  bath — particularly 
when  a  bath,  by  reason  of  some  weeks  of 
scratching  amidst  the  sage-brush,  was 
badly  needed. 

At  the  time  of  purchase  Sol  Muggers, 
owner  of  this,  the  only  public  bath  in  the 
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"It  is  so  nice  to  find  somebody  here  we 
know,"  said  the  girl,  settling  her  skirt  so 
that  just  the  tip  of  one  shoe  peeped  from 
beneath  the  hem. 

"If  you'd  have  come  last  week,  though, 
you  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  find  me 
with  even  a  freezer  of  ice-cream,"  he  as- 
serted, lightly.  "I  was  in  the  middle  of  all 
that,  in  front  of  us,"  indicating  the  sea 
of  desolation  reaching  to  the  sharp  hori- 
zon. 

The  girl  gazed  soberly  out  across  it. 
"How  far?" 

"Oh,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles." 
"Did  vou — what  do  you  call  "it  ? — 'strike 
it  rich'?" 

"Eich !"  He  ground  his  heel  disdain- 
fully into  the  sand,  and  for  a  moment  in- 
spected the  operation.  "Eich?  Now,  I 
suppose,  reading  the  Eastern  papers,  and 
reports  sent  out  from  here,  people  think 
that  all  a  person  need  do  is  come  with  a 
toy  shovel,  and  dig  wherever  he  happens 
to  light,  and  pack  in  the  gold  to  the  mint 
and  follow  in  a  private  car.  But  do  you 
see  all  that  country?  Well,  it's  staked — " 
"■\^Tiat  is  'staked'?" 

"Taken  up;  laid  off  in  claims.  It's  all 
claimed,  every  inch  of  it.  Claims  are 
three  deep,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  are 
worthless,  except  for  ballast.  Just  sand. 
A  few  strike  it  rich — and  the  many  don't." 
"That's  why  you  had  to  go  so  far  out, 
then/'  hazarded  the  girl. 

"Partly;  a  couple  of  other  prospectors 
took  me  along  in  their  outfit,  and  after 
I'd  located  a  claim  I  walked  back.  They 
went  on,  with  their  wagon.  My  claim  is 
called  the  Blue  Sky." 

"Is  it  one  of  the  valuable  claims?" 
"I  don't  know.  Maybe  so  and  maybe  not. 
It's  got  to  be  developed — opened  up,  you 
know,  to  see  what's  inside  of  it.  I'm  try- 
ing to  sell  it  now.  I  haven't  even  done 
assessment  work  on  it." 

"What  is  'assessment  work'?"  queried 
the  girl,  with  a  laugh.  "I'm  dreadfully 
ignorant,  you  see." 

"Assessment  work  is  a  certain  amount 
of  work  that  must  be  done  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  to  establish  one's  right  to  the 
ground.  If  this  work  isn't  done,  as  a 
mark  of  good  faith,  then  after  the  time 
has  expired,  anybody  who  chooses  can 
come  along  and  appropriate  the  claim — 
'jump  it,'  as  they  say.  But  next  week  I'll 
dig  my  hole.  I  don't  propose  to  have  an- 
otlier  claim  jumped,"  he  added  meaningly. 


The  girl  averted  her  face,  as  if  scan- 
■  ning  the  desert  far  to  the  right. 

"It  looks  too  lonesome,"  she  said,  with 
a  shudder.  "I  wouldn't  care  to  be  a  pros- 
pector in  a  place  like  this." 

"Prospecting  is  a  queer  business,"  he 
commented.  "After  about  all  the  country 
had  been  staked,  a  chap  came  along,  and 
instead  of  going  away  out  he  had  the  nerve 
to  stake  off  a  section  of  the  stage-road, 
right  in  town,  and  he  had  the  dust  as- 
sayed, and  already  he  has  cleaned  up  over 
fifty  thousand  dollars  out  of  the  dust 
alone !  He  simply  shovels  it  into  bags  and 
sends  it  out." 

"And  horses  and  wagons  and  people  had 
been  passing  over  it  for  months,"  musfed 
the  girl.  "But  that's  the  way:  we're  so 
apt  to  seek  what  is  beyond,  and  never  see 
what  is  right  beneath,  at  home." 

"That  doesn't  apply  to  me,"  he  returned 
dryly.  "I  tried  prospecting  at  home;  I 
thought  I  had  made  a  strike  in  pure  gold, 
but  I  must  have  neglected  something,  for 
I  lost  the  claim.  Another  fellow  filed  on 
it.  So  I  tried  the  desert,  and  went  so  far 
out  that  I  almost  didn't  get  back." 

The  girl  was  silent,  staring  straight 
away  into  the  distance. 

"When  are  you  going  to  be  married?" 
he  asked,  bluntly.  "I  suppose  the  date  is 
set."  . 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied. 
He  gazed  at  her  profile  hungrily.    The 
ear  next  to  him  was  growing  redder  and 
redder,  and  the  glow  was  spreading  over 
the  round  cheek. 

"I  don't  know,"  she     faltered     again. 
"You  know  as  much  about  it  as  I  do." 
He  sat  erect. 
"/.'    How's  that?    I?" 
She  sat  so  motionless  that  she  scarcely 
appeared  to  breathe.    Only  the  glow  upon 
the  cheek  deepened. 

In  an  instant  he  was  kneeling  close  be- 
side her,  and  her  hands  were  willingly  in 
his,  her  eyes,  dewy,  lucid,  were  bravely 
meeting  his  own. 

"My  claim  wasn't  jumped,  then?" 
"Never !" 

"It  was  only  a  bluff?  And  I  gave  up, 
and  would  have  lost  it?"  He  quickly 
glanced  right  and  left.  Then  he  kissed 
her.  "I'll  make  sure  of  the  assessment 
work  this  time,"  he  laughed,  happily.  "Oh, 
you  bet  I  will!"  And  again  their  lips 
joined. 
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"But  what  about  the  Blue  Sky?"  she 
asked,  mischieviously  and  fondly. 

"The  Blue  Sky  can  go  hang!"  he 
laughed,  riotous  with  joy.  "You  and  I 
are  going  to  incorporate  on  equal  shares, 
and  develop  our  old  claim — that  claim  of 
pure  gold,  back  in  God's  country  and  not 
in  this  howling  waste.  There's  nothing 
out  here  but  fool's  gold,  to  a  man  who  has 
a  chance  at  that  other  gold.  I  have  been 
into  the  desert,  and  I  know.  Oh,  my 
darling !" 

ii  at  *  *  *  * 

From  the  hotel,  where  he  left  the  three 
visitors  awaiting  his  return.  Barton,  his 
head  in  a  whirl,  sped  up  the  street.  He  did 
not  see  exactly  how,  but  he  must  some  way 
get  himself  in  funds. 

And  now,  with  one  of  her  sudden,  pe- 
culiar turns.  Fortune  veered  to  his  ban- 
ner. In  front  of  Billy  Mule's  place  he  en- 
countered Senator  Withers.  Barton 
nodded. 

"Well,  how's  the  Blue  Sky?"  chaffed 
the  senator,  halting  him. 

"Still  in  the  market,  senator,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"Assessment  work  done?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Um-m !"  The  senator  chewed  his  ci- 
gar meditatively.  He  removed  it,  and  ex- 
amined the  soggy,  flat  end.  "Well — 
s'posin'  you  say  what  you'll  take  for  it, 
this  minute." 

"Fifty  dollars,"  flashed  Barton.  "I've 
been  called  home,  and  the  fifty  will  take 
me  there." 

The  senator  calmly  reached  into  his 
breeches  pocket,  drew  forth  a  budget  of 


bills,  extracted  one  therefrom  and  handed 
it  to  Barton. 

"Just  step  into  the  office  before  you 
leave  and  make  me  an  assignment,"  ho  re- 
marked, and  passed  on. 

Barton  pocketed  the  bill. 

In  the  ante-chamber  of  Sol  Mugger's 
thriving  bath  establishment,  a  short  line  of 
men,  representing  a  portion  of  Gold  Hills' 
unwashed  and  desperate,  rapturously  lis- 
tening to  sundry  splashings,  reached  from 
Sol  himself  to  the  door. 

"What's  low  number,  Sol?"  blurted 
Barton,  springing  in. 

"Hundred  an'  seven's  next,"  informed 
Sol,  heavily. 

"How'll  you  trade,  and  a  dollar  to 
boot  ?"  addressed  Barton,  of  One  Hundred 
and  Seven.    "I'm  one  ten. 

"You  seem  to  be  in  a  mighty  big  rush,"' 
commented  One  Hundred  and  Seven,  sus- 
piciously, taking  the  ticket  and  the  dollar 
and  resigning  his  place.  "But  if  you're 
feelin'  so  all-fired  dirty  you  can't  wait,  you 
must  be  dirtier'n  I  be,  an'  in  that  case  the 
safety  of  this  here  community  demands 
you  be  let  in  there  as  quick  as  ever  there's 
the  next  chance !  I  can  wait,  an'  not  spoil, 
I  reckon!" 

"I've  got  to  catch  the  stage,"  explained 
Barton.  "I've  struck  it;  I'm  going 
home." 

"Tub's  ready,"  warned  Sol. 

Barton  leaped  forward. 

"Struck  it?"  "Whereabouts?"  "Where 
you  located?"     ".What's  your  claim?" 

The  excited  questions  volleyed  against 
his  back. 

"'The  Mabel'  God's  country,"  an- 
swered Barton,  over  his  shoulder. 


MAY  MEMORIES 


Upon  this  hallowed  ground  we  stand. 
While  whispering  zephyrs  say  : 

"Though  saddest  hours  have  come  between. 
It  was  but  yesterday." 


With  our  loved  colors,  we  shall  wreathe 
May  blossoms  rare  and  sweet 

For  those  who  marched  but  yesterday 
And  bravely  death  did  meet. 


But  yesterday  we  cheered  them  on ; 

Hark !  hear  their  mighty  tread— 
WTiile  the  sweet  white  lilies  softly  sigh : 

"They  sleep,  they  are  not  dead." 

— June  McMillan  Ordway 


The  Escape 

By  Harriet  Gaylord 


T    was    haying    time    in 
Centreville.      A    sturdy 
young  man  strolled  leis- 
urely   through   the    one 
long  street,  his  worldly 
;  assets  tied  up  in  a  rough 
-  canvas  bag  which  swung 
from  a  stout  stick  over 
his  shoulder. 

"A  furrincr,  I  guess,"  muttered   Dave 
Wyman   through   tobacco-stained   lips,   as 
he  slouched  forward  toward  the  stranger. 
"Good  morning." 

Dave  eyed  the  young  man  with  in- 
creased suspicion.  He  had  touched  the 
brim  of  his  weather-stained  apology  for  a 
hat.  No  one  had  ever  made  the  mistake 
of  showing  Dave  that  respect  before,  and 
it  naturally  lowered  the  youth  in  his  es- 
timation. He  growled : 
"Mornin'." 

"Know  where  T  can  get  work?" 
"'What  at?"  This  black-eyed  fellow 
spoke  American  with  a  decided  foreign 
accent.  Dave  was  lazily  curious  with 
the  curiosity  of  provincial  small  inter- 
ests. 

"An3rthing.  Farming,  I  fancy,  around 
here." 

"Where  d'ye  hail  from?" 
"England." 

"Thought  so.  Come  here  to  git  rich?" 
There  was  a  sneer  in  Dave's  voice. 

"No,  just  to  see  the  country.  I'm  poor 
enough,  though." 

Dave  drew  his  brows  together.  Thought 
came  hard  with  him,  but  sometimes  he 
achieved  the  process  along  the  line  of  per- 
sonal advantage.  At  other  times  crude 
sensations  furnished  motive  power. 

"Got  money  to  pay  yor  board?  Cay  if 
ye  have  my  woman'll  put  ye  up.  She 
cooks  fine.    We  got  an  extry  room." 

"I  have  a  little.  I'll  try  to  make  moic 
if  you'll  tell  me  where  to  apply." 

"Ye're  a  swell,  ain't  ye,  for  all  them 
clothes?    Ye  talk  like  a  book." 

"No.  My  father's  a  miner  in  Wales.  I 
went  to  school  a  while.    That's  all.'' 

"Hm !"  grunted  Dave  as  his  brows  drew 


together  again.  "Wall,  come  along  with 
me.  I'll  show  ye  whar  ye  kin  leave  that 
thing" — he  pointed  to  the  bag — "an'  then 
ye  go  over  to  that  big  white  house  an'  see 
if  Mis'  Ellis  won't  hire  ye  to  git  in  hay. 
Her  man  died  last  winter  au'  she's  run- 
nin'  the  farm  a  piece  out  on  the  mounting 
road.  I  guess  she'll  want  ye  all  right. 
What's  yer  name?" 
"John  Page." 

"Wall,  come  on  home  with  inc.'' 
Dave  slouched  on  ahead,  Pago  eying 
him  curiously  with  a  degree  of  impartial 
disfavor  in  his  gaze.  The  cottage  where 
they  paused  was  unpainted  and  neg- 
lected, but  a  mass  of  wild  roses  sprawling 
carelescly  over  the  door,  and  the  flower- 
beds in  the  front  yard  redeemed  it  frim 
abject  dreariness. 

In  the  kitchen  they  found  Eose  Wyman, 
busy  over  a  tub  of  soap-suds  and  white 
clothes,  the  smell  of  baking  in  the  air.  As 
she  turned  her  frightened  blue  eyes  to- 
ward her  husband,  John  Page  in  all  his 
days  had  seen  nothing  so  good  to  look  at 
as  the  soft  curls  of  hair  about  her  face,  the 
pink  of  her  cheeks,  and  white  of  her  open 
throat.  He  stared  awkwardly  as  Dave 
summoned  her  to  show  the  room.  In  some 
such  way  this  man  must  have  bullied  the 
beautiful,  tired  child  into  marrying  him. 
John  Page  had  not  accomplished  much  in 
life;  as  a  workman  he  was  not  clever;  but 
as  he  had  somewhere  unconsciously 
picked  up  the  speech,  so  also  he  had  been 
born  with  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman. 
His  fingers  itched  to  seize  Dave  by  the 
neck  and  thrust  him  out  of  his  own  house. 
.But  quickly  he  thought : 

"Perhaps  I  can  find  a  better  wav  than 
that  to  help  her.    I'll  try." 

Simply  and  unquestioningly  the  man  in 
him  vowed  to  serve  the  woman's  need. 

Therefore  he  declined  Mrs.  Ellis'  pro- 
posal that  he  should  sleep  and  eat  at  the 
farm,  and  day  by  day  the  bond  of  a  silent 
friendship  between  him  and  Eosa  grew 
stronger.  As  long  as  Dave  had  his  food, 
his  grog,  and  his  tobacco,  he  did  not  inter- 
fere, but  Page  fancied  the  small,  cunning 
eyes  were  suspicious,  and  felt  sure  that 
for  every  considerate  act  of  his  to  Eosa, 
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she  paid  dearly  in  taunts  and  blows.  His 
own  home  across  the  sea  had  been  like 
this,  until  suddenly  his  beautiful,  sad 
mother  had  died.  He  remembered  his  un- 
child-like  joy  that  father  couldn't  beat  her 
any  more,  whatever  he  himself  must  still 
endure.  Perhaps  now  he  was  a  man,  if 
he  could  make  life  easier  for  this  other 
woman,  his  mother  would  know  and  be 
glad. 

One  night  at  supper  Dave  cursed  Kosa, 
and  struck  a  cup  from  her  hand;  then 
quailed  before  the  murderous  gleam  in 
Page's  eyes.     He  became  conciliatory: 

"Don't  ye  never  git  married,  Page. 
Women  folks  is  that  rilin' !" 

Rosa  tried  to  smile  feebly,  and  the  in- 
cident passed,  but  later  when  Dave  had 
slouched  off  to  the  post  office.  Page  went 
to  the  kitchen  under  pretense  of  filling  his 
pitcher.  Eosa  was  sobbing  as  she  dried 
the  dishes, — long  tearless  sobs.  He  sat  his 
pitcher  on  the  table,  and,  putting  his 
hands  on  her  shoulders,  forced  her  to  turn 
toward  him. 

"Rosa,  what  did  you  marry  him  for?" 
"I    didn't    have    no    home.     An'  eight 
years  ago  he  warn't  what  he  is  now.     I 
was  only  fifteen  when  he  married  me." 

"And  you've  worked  to  supwrt  him  ever 
since  by  taking  in  washing?" 

"Yes,  except  when  he  gets  little  jobs 
like  he  had  today.  But  most  generally 
that  money  goes  in  drink." 

"And  you're  going  to  stay  and  let  him 
beat  you?" 

"I've  got  to.  I  ain't  no  other  place  to 
go  to.  An'  I  said  'for  better,  for  worse'." 
She  looked  up  at  him  piteously,  with 
quavering  lips.  "I  guess  it's  most  allers 
worse  for  women,  ain't  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered  gently. 
"Perhaps.     Can't  I  help?" 

"No,  please,  Mr.  Page,  an'  don't  try.  It 
makes  him  treat  me  that  worse.  There 
was  another  man  here  this  summer  as  tried 
to  be  kind  to  me,  an'  to  speak  to  Dave 
against  drinkin'  so  much  an'  hittin'  me. 
I  had  to  ask  him  to  go  because  Dave  took 
it  all  out  o'  me  afterwards.  One  night — 
see  what  he  done." 

With  the  simple  innocence  of  a  child 
she  pulled  open  the  throat  of  her  gown 
and  displayed  a  livid,  half-healed  welt. 
She  smiled  wanlv. 


"If  this  gentleman  hadn't  run  in,  I 
guess  that  knife'd  have  fixed  me.  Dave 
he  was  sorry  afterwards.  You  see  he  was 
awful  drunk.  An'  he  thinks  he  owns  me. 
I  guess  he  does.     He's  my  man." 

Something  in  the  pathos  of  her  eyes 
and  tones  went  to  Page's  head  like  wine. 

"You  poor  little  flower!"  he  said,  "you 
poor,  crushed,  bruised,  little  white  flower." 

He  stooped  suddenly  and  kissed  her 
awkwardly  on  the  forehead,  then  filled  his 
pitcher  and  was  gone. 

Afterwards  thei;e  was  between  them  the 
sense  of  that  kiss,  the  sense  of  his  pity,  the 
sense  of  her  need.  By  the  bond  they  were 
uplifted;  in  their  separateness,  life  was 
shared.  They  Were  both  simple  souls,  both 
trained  to  rigid  sense  of  duty  of  some 
sort;  primitive  in  their  simplicity;  crudely 
conventional  in  their  acceptance  of  con- 
ditions thrust  upon  them.  They  could 
not  understand;  life  seemed  sadly  askew, 
but  they  blindly  stumbled  on. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  as  Page  sat  in 
his  room  he  heard  the  usual  loud  voices, 
followed  by  a  shriek  and  a  heavy  fall, — 
then  a  silence.  Grim  with  dread,  he 
strode  to  the  door  below,  but  just  then 
Dave's  terrified  whines  called  forth  a 
feeble  answer.  What  could  he  do?  She 
would  only  suifer  the  worse  if  he  inter- 
fered. They  were  man  and  wife.  Mav 
not  a  man  do  what  he  will  with  his  own? 

Miserable,  beaten  in  the  game,  he  ran 
from  the  house  and  tramped  through  the 
country  for  miles.  When  he  came  home 
the  stars  were  shining,  and  by  their  light 
he  recognized  the  little  white  figure, 
crouched  on  the  door-step.  She  sprang  tb 
moot  him  with  a  cry. 

"Is  he  here?"  demanded  Page. 

"No."  She  came  very  close.  He  put 
his  hands  behind  his  back  and  clasped 
them  there,  the  nails  cutting  into  the 
flesh.  Suddenly  she  flung  her  arms  about 
his  neck. 

"0,  take  me  away  from  him !"  she  cried. 

"I  can't,"  he  answered  sullenly. 

"Why  •  not  ?  Ye  love  me,  don't  you  ? 
Why'd  ye  kiss  me  ?" 

"Yes,  I  love  you."  He  spoke  as  if  the 
words  were  wrenched  from  him  against  his 
will. 

She  sobbed  on  his  shoulder. 

"0, 1  knew  you  did !  .  I  knew  it,  I  knew 
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it !    Take  me  away  forever,  for  I  love  you 
80 !    I  love  you  so!" 

It  must  be  one  thing  or  the  other.  The 
man's  blood  pounded  through  him  as  he 
roughly  unclasped  her  hands  and  placed 
her  back  on  the  door-step. 

"It  isn't  right,"  he  said  doggedly. 
"You're  that  brute's  wife,  and  it  isn't 
right.  If  I  took  you  away  you'd  be  the 
first  to  be  sorry,  and  you'd  never  get  over 
it, — never !  You'd  feel  you  had  been 
wicked,  and  you'd  just  get  whiter  and 
whiter,  and  finally  you  wouldn't  bear  to 
see  me,  and  then  you'd  die  of  it.  I've 
thought  it  all  over  and  over,  and  I  know 
love  isn't  so  strong  in  you  as  duty.  And 
so  I  won't  take  you  away,  though  I  love 
you  with  every  drop  of  blood  in  me." 

Her  eyes  were  big  in  the  dim  light.  He 
leaned  over  suddenly  and  kissed  them 
shut.  For  a  moment  he  held  her  face  be- 
tween his  hands, — then,  breaking  down, 
he  sank  on  his  knees  and  pressed  his  lips 
to  hers. 

"God !  but  it's  hard !  Little  girl,  go  in 
and  go  to  bed.  I'll  think  up  some  way 
to  help  you." 

In  another  moment  he  had  disappeared 
again  into  the  night. 

The  next  day  he  watched  her,  dumb 
misery  in  his  eyes.  All  that  night  he 
tramped,  coming  in  in  the  early  morning 
to  his  room.  Presently  he  heard  her  hus- 
band moving  about,  then  leaving  the 
house.  The  look  of  a  hunted  animal  was 
on  Page's  face,  but  as  he  stood  listening 
to  the  retreating  footsteps,  the  fiery  fervor 
of  a  religious  fanatic  dawned  in  its  stead. 

"I  wish  it  could  be  Dave,"  he  muttered, 
"but  it  can't.  When  I  had  to  swing  for 
it, — she'd  he  all  alone  and  unhappy  be- 
cause I  had  to  die.  She  must  not  suffer. 
There  is  only  one  way  that  I  can  see, — 
one  way !" 

A  few  moments  later  he  crept  down 
the  stairs  to  her  room,  entered,  and  closed 
the  door. 

When  he  came  out  he  had  gone  all  white, 
but  he  did  not  tremble  or  falter  as  he 
walked  out  of  the  house  and  went  to  his 
work.  There  was  an  awed  expression  on 
his  face  as  he  turned  at  the  corner  and 
looked  back. 


"I  found  a  way  to  take  you  from  him, 
Rosa  dearest,  I  found  a  way." 

It  was  afternoon  when  the  sheriff  and 
his  maa  came  to  the  field  where  Page  was 
working.  He  stood  his  rake  carefully  up 
against  the  fence  and  went  to  meet  them. 

"A  murder  has  been  committed  at  Wy- 
man's,"  said  the  sheriff.  "One  of  the 
neighbors  found  Dave's  wife  strangled  in 
her  bed.  He  is  arrested,  and  we  want 
you  for  a  witness." 

"He  didn't  kill  her,"  answered  Page 
simply.  "He  is  perfectly  innocent.  I  did 
it."  "  .    ■ 

"Good  God,  man,  why?" 

"To  get  her  out  of  his  way.  He  beat 
her.    I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer." 

"You're  mad." 

"Perhaps,"  Page  smiled  strangely,  "but 
not  too  mad  to  be  guilty." 

At  his  trial  he  bore  himself  with  the 
same  calm  abstraction.  It  was  as  if  life 
had  ended  for  him  with  her  death.  He 
refused  the  counsel  assigned  by  the  judge 
and  pleaded  guilty.  The  jury  heard  the 
medical  evidence  and  found  him  fit  to 
plead.  A  smile  of  satisfaction  lighted  his 
countenance. 

"1  thank  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "I 
am  quite  ready  to  die,  and  I  am  not  sorry 
for  what  I  have  done." 

"You  still  say  you  are  guilty?"  asked 
the  puzzled  judge. 

"Yes,  your  honor,  quite  guilty." 

"And  you  don't  want  to  be  defended?" 

"No." 

"What  have  you  to  say  in  extenuation 
of  your  crime?" 

"Only  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise.  I 
am  ready  to  diaat  any  moment  if  you  will 
pass  sentence  of  death  upon  me." 

He  listened  gravely  to  the  sentence. 

"I  thank  your  honor  very  much.  I 
hope  there  will  be  no  reprieve." 

Bowing  courteously  to  the  court,  he  was 
led  from  the  room,  walking  as  brave  souls 
walked  to  the  guillotine,  or  as  a  knight  of 
the  Middle  Ages  left  the  tilting  lists, 
where  he  had  won  distinction  and  fame. 

In  the  same  manner  on  the  appointed 
day  he  walked  quietly  up  the  steps  of  the 
scaffold  and  met  Death,  unafraid. 
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TIRED  and  seedy,  but 
unmistakably  "  t  h  e  s  - 
plan"  individual,  pushed 
his  way  through  the 
swinging  doors  of  the 
Mascot  saloon  and  was 
immediately  greeted  by 
Billy  the  bar  boy. 

"Well,  well,  if  it  ain't  old  Ed  home 
again.  Home  again,  eh?  Shake,  Ed. 
What  are  you  goin'  to  have?" 

"Did  I  hear  the  voice  of  one  Edgar 
Hashton,  erstwhile  leading  man  of  the 
Lyceum  Road  Company?"  said  a  voice 
from  a  private  box.    "If  so,  enter." 

"Erstwhile,  but  never  again,"  replied 
the  tired  and  seedy  individual,  gulping 
his  liquor  and  walking  to  the  box,  where 
room  was  made  for  him  and  welcoming 
hands  were  stretched  to  greet  him. 

"Have  something  with  me !"  exclaimed 
several  voices  in  unison. 

"No,  gents,"  broke  in  Billy,  the  bar  boy, 
briskly,  picking  up  the  empty  glasses, 
"this  drink  is  on  the  house.  Gee!  Ed, 
you've  got  thin,  ain't  you?" 

"  'He  wore  a  lean  and  hungry  look  as 
Cassius  hath,' "  said  Mr.  Montague  gently. 

"  'And  in  his  eye — his  gaunt  and  fam- 
ished eye,' "  declared  Bilkes,  the  comedian, 
"  'the  need  of  food  was  pictured  plain.' " 

"And  plainly  felt,"  replied  Hashton. 
"Yes,  boys,  I  am  hungry;  there's  no  need 
of  my  denying  it,  as  in  this  case  the  eyes 
seem  to  be  the  windows  of  the  stomach." 

"Well,  you're  just  in  time  for  a  job," 
said  the  Handsome  Juvenile.  "We  need 
a  character  man  at  the  Dimeon.  Old  Mc- 
Grath  goes  to  Frisco  next  week.  So  you're 
hungry,  eh?  Then  evidently  the  tour  of 
the  Lyceum  Road  show  was  not  a  howling 
success  ?" 

"No,  but  there  was  lots  of  howling  done 
without  success,"  answered  Hashton.  "You 
should  have  heard  the  howl  that  went  up 
from  the  boys  when  salary  days  came 
without  a  salary.  I'm  glad  to  hear  about 
the  job,  though.  Battcrsey;  I  certainly 
need  it.  Behold-  that  boot !"  raising  to 
his  knee  a  foot  which  threatened  to  break 


out  of  an  almost  soleless  shoe.  'I've  walked 
from  Pendleton.  Observe  this  shirt !  I've 
worn  it  since  Christmas.  Mark  these  blis- 
ters! They're  from  sawing  wood  before 
meals.    'And  call  you  this  thing  a  cap  ?'  " 

Hashton  removed  his  weatherbeaten 
derby,  brushed  it  with  mock  solicitude  and 
hung  it  on  a  peg  over  his  head.  Then 
without  shame,  he  devoured  in  rapid  suc- 
cession a  half  dozen  of  the  small  sand- 
wiches which  Billy  had  thoughtfully  pro^ 
vided,  and  drained  his  glass.  His  friends, 
possibly  occupied  with  memories  of  other 
walks  and  other  blisters,  maintained  a 
sympathetic  silence. 

"What  galls  me  most,"  resumed  Hash- 
ton,  "is  that  I  have  had  to  leave  my  trunk 
and  the  last  remnants  of  my  wardrobe  be- 
hind." 

"What,  you !"  exclaimed  Bilkes.  "You, 
the  Beau  Brummel  of  coast  defenders, 
with  nothing  to  wear !" 

"Not  a  rag,"  said  Hashton.  "There's 
$30  on  my  trunk  at  the  Cottage  Hotel  in 
Pendleton,  and  all  it  contains  is  two 
grease  towels,  a  character  Prince  Albert 
and  a  dirty  dickie'." 

"Not  much  in  it  for  the  hotel  man," 
said  Bilkes. 

"We  never  had  much  luck  from  the 
start,"'  went  on  Hashton,  "but  the  real 
trouble  started  in  Tacoma,  where  we  had 
laid  off  for  Sunday  to  'watch'  the  town 
'grow.'  There  we  met  several  members 
of  the  Jones  Comedy  Ideals,  which  com- 
pany had  just  disbanded  there.  As  there 
lias  been  a  feud  of  long  standing  between 
.Tones  and  Keane,  our  manager,  we  were 
all  surprised  when  Jones  came  to  the  hotel 
looking  for  Keane.  He  took  a  friendly 
interest,  he  said,  and  as  he  understood  we 
were  wild-catting,  he  could  by  virtue  of 
his  experience  over  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, put  us  on  to  a  good  route.  He  said 
not  to  miss  Grassville  by  any  means  and  be 
<ure  and  hit  Deadtown,  Muckilteo  and 
Charcoal  Junction — great  1  He.  did  three 
hundred  dollars  there. 

"Just  as  he  was  leaving  he  said,  'By  the 
way,  Keane,  I'm  letting  go  a  darn  good 
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property  boy.  He's  not  much  to  look  at, 
but  he's  a  good  worker — knows  the  busi- 
ness like  a  book  and  you  can  use  him  to 
play  parts  when  you're  pushed.  I'll  send 
him  around.  His  name  is  Brick  Murphy. 
Do  what  you  can  for  him.' 

"Well,  Brick  came  and  the  minute  I 
saw  him,  I  knew  it  was  all  off.  He  was  a 
hoo-doo  and  he  didn't  need  to  make  up 
to  look  the  part.  After  recovering  from 
the  shock  which  his  general  appearance 
would  cause,  you'd  particularly  notice  his 
nose.  It  was  enormous,  red,  and  bulbous 
at  the  end,  tapering  at  the  root  to  a  mere 
partition  the  purpose  of  which  seemed  to 
be  to  prevent  his  sea-green  eyes  from  run- 
ning into  each  other.  Mammoth  freckles 
polka-dotted  his  otherwise  cream  colore  1 
countenance.  His  smile  was  engaging — it 
engaged  his  entire  face  and  at  times 
threatened  to  break  the  confines  of  the 
face  proper  and  encompass  the  huge  flap- 
ping ears.  His  arrangement  of  features 
was  topped  by  a  shock  of  bright  scarlet 
bristles  and  the  whole  effect  was  weird  in 
the  extreme.  Brick  was  a  walking  night- 
mare that  confronted  us  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  disturbed  our  rest  at  night. 

"My  room  mate,  George  Claxton,  who  is 
a  very  nervous  man,  would  wake  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and,  clutching  me  by 
the  arm,  would  whisper  hoarsely,  'Look, 
he's  there  again !  Take  him  away !  Take 
him  away!'  'Who,  George?'  I  would  ask 
ffently.  I  knew  very  well  whom  he  meant, 
but  I  wouldn't  acknowledge  it.  'Murphy,' 
he'd  answer  in  terror.  'You  forgot  to  lock 
the  door !'  Then  I'd  have  to  get  up,  light 
the  lamp,  and  put  a  chair  against  the  door 
to  reassure  him.  And  it  was  the  same 
with  everybody  in  the  company.  Murphy 
had  the  jinks  on  them  all — the  women  par- 
ticularly. 

"Well,  the  towns  that  Jones  recom- 
mended were  winners.  The  inhabitants 
had  been  doing  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  act 
ever  since  the  war  and  refused  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  The  audience  at  Grass- 
ville  was  big  enough  for  a  nice  sociable 
game  of  cards,  but  at-tlie  next  town — let 
me  see,  what  was  the  name  of  that  burg?" 
Here  Hashton  produced  his  date  book. 
"Oh,  yes,  Charcoal  City!  Well,  at  Char- 
coal City  great  interest  in  the  drama  was 
manifested.  The  landlord  of  the  hotel 
where  we  put  up,  enthusiastically  promised 
to  attend  with  his  entire  family,  provid- 
ing they  were  supplied  with  passes.  How- 


ever, the  receipts  there  were  sufficient  to 
carry  us  to  the  next  town. 

"The  telegraph  operator  prophesied 
good  business  for  us  at  Deadtown.  'It's  a 
first-rate  show  town,'  he  said.  'Why  them 
Glee  feUers  from  the  college  up  to  Eugene 
played  there  last  night  and  took  away  a 
bunch  of  Deadtown  money.'  This  was 
encouraging,  but  we  hoped  there  was  a 
little  left. 

"At  Deadtown  it  was  that  I  went  to  the 
theatre  and  found  Murphy,  true  to  the 
established  precepts  of  hoodoos,  whistling 
in  the  dre-sising  rooms." 

"Whistling!"  ejaculated  Battersey,  and 
the  rest  started  perceptibly. 

"Yes,  whistling,"  repeated  Hashton, 
"and  the  tune  was  'The  Dead  March  in 
Saul'." 

"The  scurvy  knave !"  said  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, with  warmth.  "Did  you  have  him 
discharged  ?" 

"No,"  said  Hashton,  "but  I  told  the 
bunch,  and  George  said  that  he'd  noticed 
him  for  several  nights  counting  the  house 
through  the  peep  hole  of  the  curtain.  This 
was  too  much  for  me  and  I  started  an  in- 
surrection right  there.  We  called  in  a 
body  on  Keane,  whom  we  found  lathering 
himself  with  a  toothbrush  preparatory  to 
shaving.  We  told  him  our  tale  of  woe, 
explained  what  we  had  seen  and  heard, 
expressed  it  as  our  unanimous  opinion  that 
Murphy  was  the  cause  of  all  our  mis- 
fortunes and  ill  luck,  and  asked  for  his 
discharge.  But  Keane  stuck  up  for  the 
boy,  and  said  he  didn't  know  any  better, 
and  promised  to  warn  him,  but  refused  to 
let  him  go. 

"AVe  were  all  broken  up  over  that,  and 
what  made  things  worse,  Murpliy  seemed 
to  grow  vindictive  and  we  were  sure  he 
knew  what  we  had  done.  He  smiled  as  of 
old,  but  I  could  detect  a  baleful  glitter  in 
his  greenish  eyes  whenever  he  looked — or 
appeared  to  look — at  any  of  us.  Ho  used 
to  stand  in  the  wings  during  rehearsals 
and  break  everybody  up  in  their  lines.  The 
women  were  becoming  almost  hystericali 
and  poor  George's  nightmares  recurred  at 
such  frequent  intervals  that  he  was  afraid 
to  go  to  sleep.  And  things  certainly 
looked  blacker  as  time  went  on.  We  were 
under  the  spell  of  Murphy's  evil  eye, 
while  Keane  seemed  to  be  hypnotized.  Sal- 
aries, which  had  decreased  in  size  from 
our  first  week  out,  had  long  since  ce^ised 
entirely. 
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"Lone  Camp,  Dec.  Sd,"  read  Hash- 
ton,  from  his  dairy.  "Found  Murphy 
wearing  one  of  my  shirts  which  I  don't 
remember  having  given  him..  Must  keep 
my  trunk  locked."  I  should  explain  that 
clean  linen  having  been  to  tlie  other  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  out  of  the  question 
for  some  time,  I  had  been  obliged  for  de- 
cency's sake,  to  break  into  my  supply  and 
distribute  it  among  the  several  members 
of  the  company.  Keane,  himself,  had 
borrowed  a  pair  of  cuffs,  but  I  had  care- 
fully avoided  offering  anything  to  Mur- 
phy. My  wardrobe  had  begun  to  go,  too. 
Everybody  in  the  company  was  wearing 
something  or  other  of  mine. 

"  'Muckilteo,  Dec.  6th.  Total  receipts, 
$8.00.'  It  was  here  that  Keane  called  us 
together  after  the  show  and  said:  'Boys 
and  girls,  I've  got  a  little  proposition  to 
make  to  you.  Which  would  you  rather 
have  tomorrow,  a  nice  ride  on  the  train  to 
Squawdunk,  or  a  six-mile  walk  and  break- 
fast?' Murphy  proposed  riding  on  the 
train,  but  the  rest  of  us  cast  a  unanimous 
vote  for  breakfast.  So  Keane  gave  Mur- 
phy the  money  for  his  ticket,  and  we  were 
very  much  relieved  next  morning  to  find 
that  he  had  gone  ahead  on  the  early  train. 
Would  you  believe  it,  we  actually  enjoyed 


that  walk !  The  women  all  brightened  up, 
and  even  George,  for  the  time  being,  took 
on  a  new  lease  of  life. 

"Arriving  at  Squawdunk,  we  found  the 
hoodoo  waiting  at  the  theatre,  leering  and 
ostentatiously  picking  his  teeth.  He  had 
evidently  had  breakfast. 

"  'Dec.  8th.  Struck  Keane  for  ten  cents 
to  get  sleeping  powders  for  George,  who 
seems  to  be  about  all  in.' 

"'Dec.  10th.  Wired  to  George's  folks 
for  money  to  send  him  home.  He  is  com- 
pletely prostrated.  Keane  is  going  to 
have  the  hoodoo  play  George's  parts.  He 
must  be  hypnotized.'  I  tell  you,  gentle- 
men, Murphy  certainly  had  Keane  going. 

"'Dec.  llih.  I  can't  stand  this  much 
longer..  Murphy  showed  up  at  rehearsal 
of  "The  Fatal  Bell"  in  the  wardrobe  I 
had  loaned  George  for  the  part.  I  locked 
the  things  in  my  trunk  after  George  left. 
He  must  have  a  key.  As  I  sold  my  dress 
pumps  in  the  last  town,  I  really  need  the 
shoes  that  he's  wearing,  but  I'm  buffa- 
loed— I'm  afraid  to  ask  for  them.  Keane 
lets  him  play  the  part  as  he  likes.  If  we 
were  not  all  hoodooed  and  scared  it  would 
be  excruciatingly  funny,  but  ive  are  past 
the  laughing  stage.  I'll  soon  be  follow- 
ing George.' 


We  called  in  a  bod7  on  Keane. 
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"  'Dec.  12th.  Waterloo  Junction.  Opened 
doors  at  8:30;  nobody  showed  up.  We 
waited  till  10:30  and  then  went  back  to 
the  hotel.    I'm  afraid  the  jig's  up. 

"  'Dec.  ISth.  The  local  barber  proposes 
that  we  give  a  dance  after  the  show  to- 
night, he  agreeing  to  furnish  the  music, 
being  leader  of  the  Terpsichorean  Orches- 
tra.' 

"Well,  we  agreed,  and  sent  out  dodgers 
advertising  that  admission  would  be  free, 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
collection,  taken  at  the  end  of  the  show, 
would  be  a  better  way  to  get  money  from 
the  tight-fisted  natives  than  by  setting  any 
specific  charge. 

"The  experiment  looked  like  a  huge  suc- 
cess. The  town  turned  out  en'  masse. 
From  reserved  seats  to  back  gallery  the 
house  was  fairly  packed.  Young  couples 
came  in  buggies  from  the  surrounding 
country,  and  things  certainly  looked 
bright.  The  sight  of  the  happy  faces 
trooping  in  infused  new  life  into  every 
member  of  the  company.  We  even  began 
to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  Murphy  as  a  per- 
manent hoodoo.  We  rang  up  a  little  late 
owing  to  a  delay  caused  by  Murphy's  in- 
ability to  obtain,  until  the  last  minute, 
the  big  bell  which  we  required  for  use  in 
the  third  act.  But  he  finally  did  come 
with  the  town  fire  bell  (taken  without  per- 
mission), muffled  (to  give  the  effect  of  dis- 
tance), and  the  curtain  went  up. 

"Everybody  was  in  splendid  form. 
Barney  Rice,  who  had  been  a  dead  one 
ever  since  Murphy  'joined  out,'  threatened 
to  ruin  the  comedy  scenes  with  his  horse- 
play; Rose  Barton  had  the  gallery  going 
the  minute  she  stepped  on  the  stage.  By 
the  end  of  the  act  the  house  had  tliorough- 
ly  warmed  up,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
right  there  that  the  old  saying:  'Some- 
thing for  nothing  is  never  appreciated' 
was  without  truth.  You  understand  that 
at  this  time  we  had  not  announced  our 
intention  of  taking  up  a  collection  after 
the  third  act.  Well,  what  with  the  big 
house  and  the  orchestra,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm, we  were  all  imbued  with  new 
energy.  The  atrocious  rendering  of  Mur- 
phy's lines  completely  escaped  the  audi- 
ence and  his  awful  presence,  for  once, 
had  absolutelv  no  effect  on  the  ardor  and 
joyousness  of  the  company.  Little  Gwen- 
doline Kelly  so  far  overcame  her  repul- 
sion as  to  help  him  on  with  my  frock  coat 


for  the  second  act,  and  such  was  my  ex- 
uberance of  spirit  that  I  offered  to  go 
over  his  lines  with  him  while  waiting  for 
the  curtain. 

"Well,  things  went  along  smooth  as  a 
summer  sea.  The  third  act  of  the  'Fatal 
Bell'  ends  with  a  stirring  suspended  cli- 
max in  which  the  hero,  who  is  in  prison, 
doomed  to  die,  is  awaiting  the  stroke  of 
the  big  prison  bell,  to  be  taken  out  to 
execution.  He  has  a  great  soliliquy  be- 
fore the  bell  strikes,  which  never  fails  to 
bring  the  feminine  portion  of  the  audience 
to  tears.  The  interest  is  intense.  The 
bell  clangs.  The  jailers  enter  the  cell  and 
hustle  the  hero  off  to  the  gallows,  as  the 
curtain  falls. 

"This  keeps  the  audience  in  the  air,  so 
it  was  immediately  following  this  act  that 
Keane  had  figured  on  sending  out  the 
women  with  plates  to  take  up  a  collection. 
He  said  it  was  the  'psychological  moment,' 
whatever  that  means. 

"As  I  say,  the  piece  was  reading  like  a 
book,  the  audience  picking  up  every  little 
point  and  applauding  to  beat  the  band.  In 
the  prison  scene  Keane  was  at  his  best 
and  soon  had  them  going.  The  house 
and  'stage  was  darkened  but  for  a  soft 
green  spotlight  which  played  (down 
centre)  on  the  hero's  classic  features  and 
glinted  on  his  eloquent  upturned  eyes. 
The  deep  impassioned  notes  of  his  well 
modulated  voice  struck  a  responsive  chord 
in  every  feminine  heart  and  women  wept 
copiously. 

"WTiile  I  watched  him  from  my  place  in 
the  wings  kneeling  there  on  one  knee,  in 
a  stillness  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  the 
Waterloo  Junction  women;  with  hands 
pressing  against  his  heart  and  thereby 
soiling  my  last  white  .shirt;  with  said 
white  shirt  rolled  back  from  his  manly 
throat  to  expose  its  rounded  contour,  I 
fell  to  speculating  on  the  commercial 
value  of  simulated  emotion.  In  other 
words,  I  was  figuring  out  about  how  much 
per  sob  the  magnificent  scene  would  net 
us.  I  hadn't  had  occasion  to  do  much 
mental  arithmetic  for  some  time  before 
that,  but  I  calculated  that  that  amount  of 
emotion  was  worth  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

"Keane  held  the  audience  for  fully  a 
minute  under  the  charm  of  his  art  and 
personality.  Then  the  j^erfect  silence  was 
iiarcly  broken  by  a  sequence  of  tow  taps 
from  the  wings,  sounds  produced  by  Mur- 
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phy  with  the  aid  of  a  hammer  and  an 
empty  cocoanut  shell. 

"Keane's  voice  became  tense  and 
strained.  'What  sounds  are  these?'  (Tap- 
tap,  tap-tap.)  'My  God!  'Tis  the  watch- 
man ascending  the  tower  to  mark  the  fatal 
hour.  0,  why  does  she  not  come  to  bid 
me  adieu  forever?'  (Here  Murphy  stop- 
ped tapping  the  cocoanut  and  gently 
struck  the  muffled  bell). 

"Clang! 

"  'The  bell !  The  fatal  fcell !'  shrieked 
Keane  in  terrified  accents  and  with  ges- 
tures of  despair. 

"At  this  line  there  was  a  commotion 
under  the  footlights;  the  barber  threw 
down  his  fiddle  and  made  a  bee  line  for 
the  door.  I  thought  he  was  subject  to 
fits,  or  something  of  the  kind,  but  at  the 
second  clang  he  was  followed  by  the  re- 
served seats,  howling  and  gesticulating 
madly;  the  third  clang  emptied  the 
screaming,  pushing  gallery,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  sixth  stroke  of  the  fatal  bell, 
there  wasn't  a  soul  in  the  house. 

"What  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
panic  ?  We  stared  at  each  other  helplessly, 
with  blanched  faces  and  staring  eyes  in 
which  no  explanation  could  be  read.  Had 
we  offended  some  local  deity?  Or  was 
there  a  strict  curfew  law  at  Waterloo 
Junction  ? 

"  'I'm  sure  I  heard  cries  of  "Fire"  in . 
that  rabble,'  said  Keane,  who  was  the  first 
to  regain  his  composure. 

"Murphy,  who  had  never  lost  his,  said: 
'Yep,  I  faked  their  blaze  gong.' 

"  'You  did  !'  yelled  Keane,  reaching  for 
a  stage  brace,  with  which  h^  rushed  at 

Murphy.     'You   hoodoo,   I'll 

fix  you !' 

"His  threat  would  no  doubt  have  been 
carried  out,  but  at  this  moment  a  terrific 
outburst  of  yells  reached  us  from  outside 
the  theatre.  The  town  constable  and  a 
deputy  burst  in  through  the  front  door 
and  barred  it  against  the  excited  mob, 
shouting  as  they  did  so :  'Stand  back ! 
We'll  attend  to  'em.  Let  the  law  take 
keer  on  'em.  Stand  back,  I  tell  ye,  or,  by 
Heck,  I'll  take  ye  all  up !' 

"Having  successfully  accomplished  their 
purpose  of  double  barring  the  door,  the 
constable  and  his  deputy  came  panting  up 
the  aisle  towards  us. 

"  'It's  all  that  durn  crazy  barber's  fault,' 
he  said,  panting  from  his  recent  exertion. 
'Ye  see,  he's  captain  o'  the  Volunteer  Fire 


Doiftmss 


The  harber  threw  down  his  fiddle  and  made  lor 
the    door. 


Brigade,  and  the  minit  he  hcerd  that  bell, 
not  knowin'  that  you  ha'l  it,  he  thought  it 
was  the  call  fer  dooty.  He's  powerful 
stuck  on  bein'  a  hero,  al)  !  wuz  a  gol  darn 
fule  and  thought  he'd  got  the  chance  of 
his  life  to  show  off  before  the  gals. 

"  'He  was  plumb  riled  when  he  found 
he'd  been  fuled — wanted  me  to  lock  ye  all 
up ;  but  you  give  'em  a  hull  lot  fer  nothin' 
an'  I  warn't  goin'  to  see  you  get  the  worst 
on  it.  Besides,  it's  my  dooty  as  constable 
to  put  down  all  lawlessness.' 

"During  this  dissertation,  there  was 
loud  rapping  at  the  doors  and  peering  of 
faces  in  at  the  windows.  " 

"  'That  pesky  barber's  got  them  durn 
fules  all  riled  up.  I  don't  suppose  it'll 
be  safe  to  let  ye  out  o'  here  for  a  couple 
of  hours  yet.  You've  got  a  first  rate  little 
trup  and  I'd  like  to  have  seen  the  rest  of 
the  show.'  After  a  short  pause  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"  'Say,  folks,  considerin'  how  easy  I'm 
lettin'  ye  off,  'spose  you  act  that  piece 
right  out.  fer  us,  while  we're  waitin'. 
'That's  a  fust  rate  idee,'  said  the  deputy 
enthusiastically. 

"We  all  groaned  inwardly,  and  Keane 
was  about  to  protest,  but  thought  better  of 
it.  We  talked  it  over  and  decided  that 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  opposition  to 
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the  Law,  and  that  as  we  were  forced  to  re- 
main anyhow,  we  might  as  well  submit. 

"So  the  curtain  rang  up  on  the  fourth 
act  to  an  audience  of  two.  That  was  in- 
deed a  unique  performance.  The  con- 
stable was  hard  of  hearing  and  would  miss 
a  line  occasionally,  which  he  would  re- 
quest to  have  re-read. 

"At  Murphy's  cue  to  enter,  a  voice  that 
sounded  like  Murphy's  yelled  'Fire'  from 
back  of  the  scenery,  and  a  .demoniacal 
laugh  that  was  unmistakably  Murphy's, 
was  cut  short  by  the  loud  banging  of  the 
back  door. 

"We  got  through  somehow  without 
him,  and  the  constabulary  was  immensely 
pleased.  'You  got  a  fust  rate  little  trup.' 
repeated  the  chief,  and    the    deputy    ac- 


quiesced, 'Yes,  indeedy.' 

"It  was  nearly  dawn  when  we  were  es- 
corted to  the  city  limits  by  the  officers  of 
the  Law,  and  started  down  the  railroad 
track. 

"  'Where  do  we  go  from  here  ?'  quoted 
Bamer  Rice,  with  grim  humor,  after 
we'd  been  walking  for  about  an  hour,  but 
nobody  answered  him — nobody  knew. 

"About  four  miles  out  of  town  our  dis- 
mal train  of  thought  was  switched  by  the 
whistle  of  the  'Overland'  behind  us.  We 
stood  aside,  and  as  it  whirred  past,  a 
figure  waved  at  us  from  the  rear  platform. 
It  was  the  hoodoo,  'Murphy  of  the  Evil 
Eye;'  'Fire!'  he  yelled  and  with  a  fiend- 
ish laugh  vanished  in  a  trail  of  smoke, 
sparks  and  cinders." 


The  Rotting  Log 

By  Johnston  McCulley 


[T  was  characteristic  of 
Billy  Beck  that  he 
should  drop  into  Hol- 
ton's  cabin  just  as  that 
voung  man  was  eating 
breakfast  and  demand  a 
meal.  It  was  character- 
istic of  Holton  that  he 
gave  the  wanderer  the  food  he  desired. 

Billy  Beck  was  of  uncertain  age,  a  tire- 
less voyager  on  life's  tempestuous  main. 
Like  a  tramp  steamer  he  put  into  what- 
ever port  offered  chance  of  momentary 
sustenance.  He  had  a  wrinkled  face,  a 
dried-up  body,  eyes  that  seenud  to  send 


forth  flakes  of  cold  steel.  He  lived  in 
the  present,  refused  to  discuss  the  past  and 
declined  to  speculate  on  the  future. 

Holton  lived  alone  near  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  laboring  to  change  a  gov- 
ernment land  grant  into  a  profitable  farm. 
Far  beneath  was  the  valley,  from  Hel- 
ton's ranch  to  which  there  ran  a  tiny 
trail.  In  the  valley  lived  Lilly  Adams 
with  her  father  and  mother.  There  lived 
Holton's  heart  also. 

It  was  fate,  perhaps,  that  caused  Billy 
Beck  to  drift  to  Holton's  cabin  just  two 
weeks  prior  to  that  young  man's  wadding 
dav.    Holton,  whose  heart  was  warm,  gave 
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him  a  place  to  sleep,  three  meals  a  day, 
and  all  the  tobacco  he  could  smoke.  In 
return,  Billy  Beck  gave  Holton  what 
strength  there  was  left  in  his  tired  body 
and  such  love  as  a  dog  gives  a  good  mas- 
ter. The  wanderer — poor  derelict  of  des- 
tiny— learned  of  Holton's  love  affair.  He 
learned  to  move  away  whenever  Holton 
and  Lilly  Adams  were  together  and  leave 
the  lovers  in  blissful  loneliness.  To  him 
theirs  was  the  love  that  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding. 

"You're  good  to  me,  son,"  he  told  Hol- 
ton one  afternoon.  "Ye  didn't  ask  my 
history  an'  ye  have  treated  me  white.  I'm 
goin'  to  stay  here  an'  see  that  ye  git  started 
right.  Ye'll  lie  wantin'  someone  to  do  th' 
work  while  ye  air  honeymoonin'.  Ye  hcv 
been  good,  son,  an'  I  like  ye." 

That  was  a  great  deal  for  Billy  Beck  to 
say,  but  Holton  did  not  know  it.  He  did 
realize,  however,  that  Billy  was  grateful 
and  was  to  be  depended  upon.  And  so 
the  wanderer  remained  at  the  ranch  and 
worked  for  his  daily  bread,  while  his  dog- 
like devotion  to  Holton  grew  into  a  sort 
of  hero-worship. 

Holton's  wedding  day  came  at  last — a 
beautiful  day  full  of  the  summer's  charm. 
He  arose  early  and  prepared  for  the  trip 
down  into  the  valley.  To  Billy  Beck  he 
gave  numerous  orders  concerning  the  care 
of  the  ranch  until  he  should  return  in  the 
evening  with  his  bride.  Above  all  he 
wanted  the  cabin  cosy,  a  fire  roaring  in 
the  fire-place  and  another  in  the  stove. 
Billy  Beck  walked  with  him  as  far  as  the 
edge  of  the  clearing  and  tendered  his  pre- 
mature congratulations.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  the  cabin,  and  Holton  continued 
on  his  journey,  whistling  happily  as  he 
made  his  way  down  the  trail. 

From  a  drawer  in  the  table  Billy  took 
a  pipe  and  a  sack  of  tobacco.  He  filled 
the  pipe  slowly,  fumbled  for  a  match, 
lighted  the  weed  and  blew  clouds  of  smoke 
toward  the  ceiling.  He  felt  that  he  should 
do  something  for  the  bride  and  groom.  He 
wasn't  able  to  give  a  present,  yet  Hol- 
ton's kindness  to  him  should  not  go  un- 
rewarded, and  then  he  liked  the  girl.  For 
a  few  minutes  he  regarded  the  fire-place 
thoughtfully.  Then  he  walked  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  picked  up  Holton's  rifle, 
put  some  shells  in  his  pocket,  and  left  the 
cabin. 

At  the  edge  of  the  clearing  he  struck 
boldly  into  the  woods.    He  did  not  know 


exactly  where  he  was  going  or  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  He  only  knew  that  he 
wanted  to  surprise  Holton  and  his  bride 
upon  their  return.  He  thought  he  might 
find  something  in  the  woods.  There 
ought  to  be  a  wedding  feast,  he  conjec- 
tured. Pheasants  were  to  be  found  now 
and  then.  He  might  kill  enough  for  a 
meal. 

He  got  a  shot  at  a  pheasant  soon,  and 
missed.  He  went  deeper  into  the  woods. 
He  was  sure  he  could  find  his  way  out. 
Now  and  then  he  looked  behind  him  to 
note- his  progress.  He  fixed  certain  land- 
marks in  his  mind. 

On  the  side  of  the  ravine,  where  the 
grass  was  tall,  Billy  Beck  killed  his  first 
pheasant.  He  almost  ran  to  it  in  his  boy- 
ish eagerness.  He  gloated  over  it,  felt  to 
see  how  fat  it  was,  then  fastened  it  over 
his  shoulder  by  a  string.  He  scouted 
about  the  edge  of  the  grass,  hoping  for 
another  shot.  He  surprised  other  game — ■ 
but  ignored  it — he  was  after  pheasants. 
He  figured  that  he  ought  to  have  at  least 
six  birds.  It  would  be  no  wedding  feast 
unless  there  was  an  abundance  of  food. 
He  descended  into  the  ravine.  At  the  bot- 
tom he  killed  his  second  pheasant. 

An  hour  later,  with  three  birds  on  the 
string,  Billy  Beck  stopped  to  eat  some 
bread  which  he  took  from  a  pocket,  and 
to  refill  and  light  his  pipe.  As  he  watched 
the  glowing  bowl  after  the  match  had  been 
applied,  his  thoughts  were  upon  his  own 
youth,  spent  in  folly,  and  unconsciously 
he  contrasted  it  with  Holton's,  which  had 
seemed  to  culminate  in  perfect  young 
manhood  and  the  realization  of  life's  fond- 
est dreams.  He  touched  the  match  to 
the  bowl  again,  then  threw  it,  still  burn-- 
ing,  to  one  side.  He  was  thinking — he 
did  not  watch  where  it  fell. 

It  was  long  after  noon  when  Billy,  with 
the  required  number  of  birds  over  his 
shoulder,  started  to  retrace  his  steps.  He 
was  eager  to  reach  the  cabin  and  prepare 
it  for  the  coming  of  the  bride.  He  made 
his  way  rapidly  through  the  underbrush, 
unconsciously  leaving  a  trail  of  broken 
twigs  and  branches  behind  him. 

At  the  edge  of  a  small  gulch  which  ran 
through  the  timber  into  a.  larger  ravine, 
Billy  Beck  stopped  abruptly.  To  his  ears 
there  had  come  an  unfamiliar  sound.  At 
first  he  thought  it  was  the  crashing  of  the 
underbrush  caused  by  the  progress  of  an- 
other woodsman.    In  a  moment,  however, 
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he  realized  that  the  crackling  sound  was 
regular,  and  louder  than  could  be  caused 
by  a  man.  Holding  his  weapon  ready  for 
instant  use,  Billy  Beck  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  following  the  gulch 
toward  the  ravine.  He  emerged  soon  in 
the  clearing  where  he  had  eaten  the 
bread.  On  the  one  side  the  grass  and 
trees  stood  as  when  he  had  passed  them 
before;  on  the  other,  angry  flames  sprang 
from  the  grass  to  the  trees,  and  on  through 
the  forest. 

He  did  not  realize  at  first  what  it  all 
meant.  Then  over  his  usually  emotion- 
less face  there  crept  a  look  of  terror — deep 
and  full  of  meaning.  He  rushed  through 
the  grass  across  the  clearing;  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  flame-blackened  circle  which 
told  where  the  fire  had  started.  The  wind 
had  carried  the  flames  up  the  side  of  the 
ravine,  and,  as  the  circle  gradually 
widened,  the  area  of  destruction  had  her 
come  greater,  the  fire  fiercer,  the  ciiancc 
of  extinguishing  it  less.  Billy  Beck  had 
not  had  great  experience  with  forest  fires. 
He  had  never  seen  one  before,  except  from 
a  distance.  Yet  his  instinct  told  him  two 
things— that  Helton's  cabin  was  in  grave 
danger,  that  the  flames  were  between  him 
and  the  ranch. 

Billy  Beck  hesitated  but  for  a  moment 
— he  was  a  man  who  thought  and  acterl 
upon  the  thought  simultaneously.  Then 
he  plunged  forward  across  ground  half- 
covered  with  charred,  hot  and  burning 
wood.  He  approached  as  near  as  possible 
the  half-circle  of  fire,  and  worked  his  way 
rapidly  to  one  side,  where  the  flames  did 
not  seem  so  active,  and  the  small  clearing 
along  the  edge  of  tlie  ravine  presented  tlie 
best  path  of  progress  through  the  burning 
woods  to  a  point  ahead  of  the  flames  and 
nearer  the  ranch.  He  drew  his  hat  down 
over  his  eyes,  to  shield  them  from  tlie 
heat  and  the  bits  of  burning  wood  falling 
about  him.  Turning  his  face  from  the 
fire,  he  struck  out  boldly  along  the  edsre  of 
the  ravine.  Where  the  ground  would  per- 
mit, he  ran.  Stumbling,  fainting  from 
heat  and  fatigue,  he  passed  the  edge  of 
fire  and  began  the  hardest  part  of  the 
journey.  He  did  not  know  how  wide  the 
circle  was —  he  only  hoped  that  he  might 
reach  the  other  side  and  he  in  time.  Now 
and  then  he  had  to  descend  into  the  ra- 
vine, make  his  way  along  the  rockv  bot- 
tom and  climb  the  steep  side  ayain.  Sparks 
showered  upon  him,  burning  holes  in  his 


clothing  and  scorching  his  face  and  his 
iiands.  The  air  was  stifling — he  could 
scarcely  breathe.  Ashes  blinded  ,him. 
Treacherous  rocks,  half-hidden  by  the 
snarled  turf,  tripped  him.  Still  he  fought 
his  way  forward,  growing  weaker  every 
step. 

When  he  thought  and  feared  he  would 
fall  exhausted,  he  reached  a  piece  of 
smooth  ground  on  a  small  plateau.  The 
wind  seemed  to  be  carrying  the  flames  to 
one  side.  He  could  breathe  easier,  and  it 
was  not  so  hot.  He  brushed  the  ashes  and 
grime  from  his  face,  then  ran  to  the  right, 
entered  the  woods  to  one  side  of  the  edge 
of  fire,  making  progress  as  rapidly  as  was 
possible. 

Now  it  was  Nature,  not  the  fire,  with 
which  he  was  forced  to  contend.  The 
labyrinth  of  the  forest  interfered  with 
every  step.  Vines  swung  back  and  struck 
him  cruelly  in  the  face.  The  low  boughs 
of  the  trees  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
crawl  at  times.  Into  his  heart  there  surged 
a  wave  of  passion,  a  peculiar  mixture  of 
anger  and  determination.  He  fought 
stubbornly  with  the  woods.  Angry  tears 
splashed  upon  his  cheeks;  at  times  he  al- 
most sobbed. 

He  neared  the  zone  of  fire  again.  His 
brain  reeled,  his  eyes  pained  and  he 
could  hardly  see.  He  felt  the  skin  on 
his  face  and  hands  draw  taut  imdpr  the 
fierce  heat.  Pain  racked  his  body,  his  legs 
were  weak,  but  still  he  staggered  on.  He 
reached  a  fallen  tree  which  showed  that 
the  blows  which  felled  it  had  been  recently 
made,  and  cried  for  joy.  He  knew  he  was 
near  the  end  of  his  journey  now.  He  had 
only  to  follow  the  ravine  to  the  clearing 
and  cross  a  neck  of  woods  that  separated 
it  from  the  other  clearing  where  the  cabin 
stood. 

With  the  end  of  the  painful  journey  in 
sight,  new  strength  came  to  him.  He  at- 
■tacked  the  thick  underbrush  with  zeal  re- 
newed. He  made  slashes  at  th'e  smaller 
branches  with  the  butt  of  the  gun.  Now 
and  then  he  glanced  at  the  pheasants  to 
see  that  they  were  safe.  In  his  desperate 
determination  to  reach  the  cabin  he  had 
forgotten  that  this  was  Holton's  wedding 
day,  that  the  bride  would  soon  come  to 
her  home. 

He  reached  the  first  clearing  at  last,  and 
stopped  to  face  a  new  horror.  The  neck 
of  woods,  a  hundred  yards  In  width,  that 
stood  between  it  and  the  other  clearing. 
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was  afire.  The  flames  were  inountiiig  M 
the  tops  of  the  trees.  Giants  of  the  forest 
were  falling  with  crashes  into  beds  of  live 
coals.  Nowhere  was  there  space  for  a 
man  to  pass  without  goinsr  through  a  fur- 
nace of  fire. 

Billy  Beck  tied  the  pheasants  around 
his  waist,  so  that  when  he  would  bend  for- 
ward his  body  would  protect  them.  He 
advanced  as  near  the  fire  as  possible, 
picked  out  an  almost  invi^^ihle  path,  ana 
dashed  forward.  What  he  had  passed 
though  had  been  play  compared  to  this. 
The  flames  touched  his  flesh  and  stung 
cruelly.  It  seemed  that  his  feet  were  on 
fire.  He  was  choking  with  smoke.  He 
dared  not  breathe,  for  to  breathe  meant 
to  die.  He  felt  his  lungs  swelling — it 
seemed  that  his  head  wns  bursting,  that 
his  eyes  were  seared. 

Once  he  stumbled  and  fell  among  the 
burning  stumps  and  trunks.  He  arose 
quickly  and  staggered  on.  His  hands  had 
been  scorched  terribly  as  they  struck  the 
ground,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  heed  the 
pain.  -He  had  held  his  l)reath  so  long  that 
it  seemed  he  could  hold  it  no  longer.  He 
was  pushing  through  all  obstacles  blindly, 
heedlessly.  He  had  one  aim^to  clear  the 
fire  and  reach  the  cabin  beyond 

A  swirl  of  smoke  and  flame  and  ashes 
swept  upon  him  in  its  greatest  fury.  He 
fought  stubbornly  against  it,  he  felt  his 
breast  ready  to  burst  for  want  of  breath, 
and  his  head  was  splitting.  It  passed,  and 
he  staggered  on,  brushing  at  his  eyes  with 
the  back  of  his  scorched  hand.  He  felt  his 
feet  entangled  in  the  thicklv-matted  grass, 
and  with  a  glad  cry  he  opened  his  lungs 
to  the  pure  air  and  fell  full-lenirth  safely 
outside  the  zone  of  fire.  Before  him  stood 
the  cabin,  unharmed;  behind,  the  flames 
and  smoke,  carried  by  a  contrary  wind, 
turned  abrutply,  as  though  from  a  use- 
less chase,  and  raced  down  the  canyon 
bent  on  riotous  destruction. 

Billy  Beck  was  upon  his  feet  again  in  an 
instant,  racing  across  the  clearing  to  the 
cabin.  Showers  of  sparks  had  caused  lit- 
tle tongues  of  flame  to  appear  here  and 
there  on  .the  thatch.  Deftly  he  beat  them 
out,  attacking  them  half-savagely.  He  in- 
spected the  cabin  carefully,  looking  for 
other  places  where  the  fire  had  caught.  It 
was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  beat 
out  the  burning  grass,  and  when  he  had 
done  this,  Billy  Beck  looked  at  the  retreat- 
ing fire  sweeping  down  the  canyon,  then 


down  at  the  scorched  and  ash-covered 
pheasants,  and  staggered  toward  the  door 
of  the  cabin. 

Inside,  he  placed  the  birds  upon  the 
crude  table,  stood  the  gun  in  the  corner, 
and  emerged  again  into  the  open,  starting 
toward  the  distant  spring.  He  did  not 
seem  to  realize  what  he  was  doing.  He 
had  a  vague  idea  that  he  wanted  to  wash 
the  grime  from  his  face  and  hands,  that 
he  wanted  to  look  presentable  when  Hel- 
ton came  home  with  his  bride.  He  began 
to  notice  the  pain  that  racked  his  body. 
What  made  his  legs  smart  so,  he  won- 
dered, why  was  it  that  he  had  to  walk  so 
slowly?  He  was  ver}',  very  tired.  Way 
back  in  his  brain  he  saw  a  picture 
of  flame  and  smoke,  vaguely  to  re- 
member there  had  been  a  fire.  But  fires, 
he  conjectured,  didn't  matter  nOw.  He 
wanted  to  go  to  the  spring,  he  wanted  to 
wash.  He  had  to  look  as  well  as  he  could, 
for  Holton  was  bringing  home  the  bride. 
He  didn't  understand  why  he  was  so  tired. 
There  must  be  something  wrong,  he 
thought,  something  wrong.  How  his  legs 
ached!  Things  didn't  look  as  they  ought. 
He  felt  sleepy — he  couldn't  see  well.  He 
stopped  walking,  straightened  somewhat, 
brushed  his  hands  across  his  eyes.  Oh !  ' 
how  he  ached ! — ^how  the  pain  stung  him ! 
He  started  forward  again,  staggered  a  few 
steps,  then  something  gave  way,  and  he 
fell ! 

Holton,  returning  with  his  bride, 
reached  the  valley  settlement  to  hear  a 
tale  of  fire  and  destruction.  Settlers  ex- 
plained how  they  had  seen  the  smoke  hang- 
ing like  a  cloud  over  the  mountain. 

"We  couldn't  do  nawthin',"  they  told 
him.  "Ut  came  so  quick  we  couldn't  have 
reached  the  ranch  in  time  to  be  of  any 
good." 

Holton  sprang  desperately  up  tlie  trail. 
Others  followed  him,  among  tliem  the 
bride  and  her  mother.  Was  his  new  life 
to  have  this  beginning? 

He  reached  the  plateau,  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  fire  had  turned  Just  in  time,  and 
shouted  encouragement  back  to  tlie  girl  he 
had  just  made  his  wife.  They  walked 
across  the  clearing.  Holton  noticed  where 
the  burning  grass  had  been  beaten  out. 

"That's  Billv  Beck's  work,"  he  cried. 
"Where  is  he?" 

They  entered  the  cabin  through  the 
open  door.  They  saw  the  pheasants  on  the 
table.      Perhaps      Holton    and   his    bride 
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were  the  only  ones  who  understood.  Per- 
haps Holton,  who  knew  something  of 
Billy  Beck's  character,  understood  more. 

"Tliere's  something  wrong  here,"  he 
said.  "I  told  Billy  to  have  everything 
ready  and  to  trim  up  the  cabin  a  little. 
He  never  failed  me  before.  I — I  guess 
there  is  something  wrong." 

They  searched  tlie  vicinity  of  the  cabin 
carefully.  It  was  the  bride  who  thought 
of  the  spring.  They  hurried  in  that  di- 
rection. And  there  thsy  found  him — a 
pitiful  sight,  his  burned  hands  out- 
stretched mutely  toward  them,  and  ashes 
and  the  cruel  burns  on  his  body  and  his 


clothing  telling  of  the  fight  he  had  foaght 
■ — and  won.  Holton  picked  him  up  ten- 
derly and  bore  him  to  the  cabin.  He  ap- 
plied the  few  simple  remedies  he  had  at 
hand.  After  a  time  Billy  Beck  stirred  ner- 
vously and  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  up 
at  them,  trying  to  rememl)er  what  had 
happened.  Then,  as  he  saw  Helton's 
head,  bending  over  him,  touch,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  of  the  bride's,  Billy  Beck's 
mind  came  back,  and  weakly  he  stretched 
a  hand  toward  them. 

"Strong,  young  saplin's,"  he  muttered, 
in  a  voice  that  seemed  far  away;  "an'  I'm 
nawthin'  but  a  rottin'  log — a  rottin'  log." 


IN  MAY  TIME 


Down  in  the  maze  of  sweet  wet  meadow- 
land, 
I  lost  a  dream — and  have  forgot  the 
clue. 
White  nights  and  sunless  days  I  toiled  and 
planned ; 
My  rest  and  watch  were  one  the  winter 
through, 
A-p&rfecting  the  dream — and  now, 

I  have  forgot,  for  thinking  of  a  bough 
Of  leaves  and  hawthorne  blossoms  in  my 
hand. 


In  foolish  fretful  days,  there  was  an  air 

Of  maddest  music  that  I  set  to  song. 
It  pierced  the  chill  and  dulled  the  aching 
care, 
I  sang  it  wildly  all  the  winter  long. 
But  now  my  lips,  behold — are  still! 
The  blackbird  flutes  his  mate  upon  the 
hill 
And  the  west  wind  whispers  through  my 
loosened  hair. 


I  have  forgot  the  hampered  hope  today, 
The  stifled  sigh  that  marred  the  melody ; 
I  know  the  grass  grows  green  along  the 
way. 
That  wild-birds  pipe  from  every  orchard 
tree 
And  trackless,  fair  white  clouds  are  wan- 
dering— 
No   freer  than   my   vagrant    heart    in 
spring 
Content  goes  laughing  through  the  heart 
of  May. 

— Eleanor  W.  Macdonald 


John  Jones'  Duplicity 


By  Byron  E.  Cooney 


EAYNOR  wanted  to 
write  the  story; — his 
fingers  itched  to  paint 
the  old  man  in  words, 
but  his  heart  ruled  his 
hand.  He  called  on 
John  Jones  in  his  cabin 
in  the  slums  to  write  a 
feature  story  of  the  man  who  had  once 
been  mayor  of  Copperopolis,  and  was 
now  a  fruit  peddler  in  a  gambling  house, 
— ^but  sympathy  silenced  him. 

Instead,  Traynor  wrote  a  letter  for  him, 
on  business  paper, — showing  a  tinge  of 
yellow.  It  was  a  bold  boasting  letter 
head: 

;  JOHN  JONES,  : 

:         Real   Estate  and  Loans.  : 

It  was  the  letter  which  told  Traynor  of 
the  big  story  behind;  of  the  folly,  the 
suffering,  the  martyrdom  and  heroic  du- 
plicity of  the  paralytic  old  man. 

A  recent  second  stroke  of  paralysis  had 
left  the  peddler's  right  arm  forever  help- 
less at  his  side — Jones  had  written  his 
last  deceiving  letter. 

But  as  Traynor  wrote,  his  heart  went 
out  to  the  man  whom  chance  had  ruined. 
Jones  had  forsaken  his  business  for 
gambling  twenty  years  ago  and  had  since 
been  a  wreck — a  derelict  helpless  in  the 
human  Sarogossa.  Loss  of  money,  loss 
of  self  respect,  loss  of  affluence,  loss  of 
health,  completed  the  tale  of  John  Jones' 
retrogression  from  mayor  of  Copperopolis 
to  its  mendicant  citizen,  selling  fruit  in 
the  gambling  house  that  had  ruined  him. 

And  so  beneath  the  lying,  boasting  let- 
ter head  which  20  years  ago  spoke  truly, 
Traynor  wrote: 

"My  dear  daughter, — I  enclose  your 
monthly  allowance  of  $50.  An  unfortu- 
nate accident  to  one  of  my  fingers  necessi- 
tates the  service  of  my  assistant  in  writing 
this. 

"Your  loving  father, 

"John  Jones." 


There  lay  a  volume  in  three  lines, — 
oh,  the  dimes  and  nickels  he  had  hoarded, 
. — the  worrying  and  borrowing  to  gather 
this  allowance  each  month.  The  lying, 
the  duplicity,  the  cruel  silences,  the 
I'oart-breaking  word  which  kept  his  child 
away  from  him,  the  pride  which  kept 
liim,'  in  her  eyes,  still  John  Jones,  solid 
citizen  of  Copperopolis,  "John  Jones,  Keal 
Estate  and  Loans";  John  Jones,  former 
mayor  of  his  community. 

So  each  month  after  that,  Traynor 
wrote  the  letter ;  each  day  he  watched  the 
old  man's  health  fail  and  wondered  what 
the  end  would  be.  What  of  the  disil- 
lusionment? What  of  the  girl  studying 
painting  in  Chicago?  How  could  she 
know  her  father  was  a  pauper?  It  began 
to  worry  him. 

Traynor  was  ashamed  of  his  sentiments, 
— of  that  kindness  of  heart,  which  daily 
he  had  hid  from  the  world  behind  a  shield 
of  the  reporter's   customary   cynicism. 

It  rained  the  night  Traynor  found 
John  '  Jones'  fruitstand  vacant,  and 
through  muddy  alleys  and  beneath 
drenching  eaves  he  wormed  his  way  until 
he  reached  the  deathbed  of  the  old  man, 
for  whom,  in  spite  of  himself,  his  heart 
ached. 

The  grey  and  green  with  which  death 
tints  the  faces  of  his  victims, — before  he 
claims  them,  discerned  through  the 
sickly  light  of  a  smoking  lamp,  told 
Traynor  his  story  was  being  woven  to  its 
last  strands. 

"It's  off,"  the  old  man  gutturaled. 
"I'm  a  goner.  It's  been  a  poor  deal  for 
me, — but  if  you'll  help  I'll  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  business.  For  twenty  years  I've 
kept  this  up.  You  won't  spoil  it  all  now. 
She  must  never  know.  Good  God,  how  I've 
wanted  my  girl.  Since  I  buried  her 
mother,  and  sent  the  child  to  Chicago  I've 
wanted  every  day  to  see  that  face  growing 
more  like  the  girl  I  married.  I  want  her 
tonight, — just  one  little  minute  to  lay  her 
girlish  face  against  my  cheek  as  her 
mother  used  to  do  in  times  of  trouble. 
But  she  mustn't  know. 

"Traynor  can  you  give  me  a  send-oS 
tomorrow — a  'puff'  you  know — tell  what 
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a  respected  citizen  I  was?"     He  smiled 
between  gasps  of  pain. 

Traynor's  heart  sank.  He  knew  the 
kind  of  story  he  must  write.  True,  the 
papers  did  not  reach  Chicago,  but 
she, — ^the  girl  whose  photograph  lay  on 
Jones'  pillow, — would  want  the  papers. 
She  must  be  deceived. 

He  was  so  far  in  the  game  that  he 
could  not  quit.  Robust  youth  and  dying 
age  plotted  against  Fate— all  for  the  love 
of  a  woman  neither  had  ever  seen,  but 
whose  capricious,  pouting  face  smiled  at 
them  from  a  photograph. 

It  is  only  an  incident,  but  one  which 
Traynor  would  not  care  to  duplicate,— 
the  story  of  how  he  influenced  the  editor 
to  run  a  special  story  of  John  Jones — as 
Jones  would  have  had  it  written.  It  re- 
quired an  hour  to  talk  the  ordinarily  big- 
hearted  O'Brien  into  the  spirit  of  the 
scheme.  For  Traynor  had  a  beautiful 
woman  on  his  hands  now — one  whose  de- 
ception had  become  his  duty.  Jones  had 
left  him  a  legacy— the  perpetuation  of  a 
falsehood.  Only  a  dozen  copies  of  the 
edition  with  the  fake  story  were  run  ofF, — 
then  the  real  feature  story  was  told  by 
every  paper  in  town. 

But  Traynor's  responsibility  had  now 
assumed  alarming  proportions,  for  before 
John  Jones'  life  flickered  out,  the  boy  had 
promised  to  deliver  these  papers  into  her 
hands,  with  some  trinkets;  to  tell  of  the 
father's  business  cares,  to  explain  all 
things  as  they  were  not. 


The  girl  took  the  trinkets  and  looked 
indifferently  at  the  papers. 

"You  need  not  have  come,"  somethiilg 
like  a  sneer  clouding  her  ordinarily  attrac- 
tive face.  She  glanced  casually  at  the 
death  notice. 

"There  is  no  estate, — not  even  insur- 
ance," she  added. 

"You  know,"  she  went  on,  "my  father 
was  nothing  to  me.  Though  prosperous 
and  prominent  in  Copperopolis,  he  had  no 
thought  of  his  daughter.  He  gave  me  my 
pittance  as  he  might  pay  a  house  maid. 
He  never  wanted  me  to  come  to  him.  I 
suppose  he  had  other  ties."  She  sneered 
again.  "There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  I  should  even  revere  my  father's 
memory.  I  will  not  even  wear  mourning. 
Xext  month  I  am  to  be  married,  so  the 
loss  of  the  allowance  is  not  serious." 

She  did  not  ask  Traynor  to  be  seated. 
He  was  too  dazed  to  think.  On  the  wall 
was  a  framed  photograph  of  a  handsome 
man  in  frock  coat  and  silk  hat.  This  was 
John  Jones  o"f  twenty  years  ago.  This 
was  her  conception  of  the  self-sacrificing 
wreck  he  had  helped  bury  in  the  potter'i 
field  a  week  ago.  And  his  lips  were 
sealed. 

He  turned  to  go  from  the  heartless 
woman,  whom  after  all  he  could  find  cir- 
cumstances to  justify.  For  on  the  table 
before  him  lay  an  envelope  he  had  ad- 
dressed,— and  the  card  on  the  corner  said 
in  boasting  type. 


"I  was  your  father's  friend,"  said 
Traynor,  standing  in  the  parlor  of  the 
apartment  house  in  Chicago,  which  the 
gambler's  daughter  called  home. 


JOHN  JONES, 
Real   Estate  and   Loans. 


A  SONG 


I  care  not  though  the  wind  blow  East, 
Or  Nor^h  or  South  or  West, 

Or  if  I  go  in  calico. 
Or  gowned  be  in  best; 

If  I  may  have  the  sun  and  rain, 
The  shining  stars  above; 

The  leafing  tree  and  the  blue  sea — 
And  love. 


I   care  not   though   the  gray  wolf  Want 

Should  scratch  outside  my  door, 
•If  but  the  red  Despair  be  dead, 
That  he  may  whine  no  more; 
If  I  may  keep  the  simple  faith, 

The  constant  stars  above, 
The  fruited  tree  and  the  blue  sea — 
And  love. 

— Klla  Hifjjrinson 


Courtship  and  Marriage 
Customs  of  Japan 


By  G.  Mukergi 


AKEIED  life  in  Japan  is 
most  interesting  to  for- 
eign observers.  The  com- 
mon people,  before  en- 
tering into  a  contract  of 
marriage,  usually  are 
engaged  to  each  other 
with  the  consent  of  par- 
ents and  the  help  of  mediators,  who  also 
serve  as  witnesses  and  advisers.  Usually 
the  mediators  are  selected  from  the  near 
relatives  or  friends,  who  work  without  any 
compensation.  These  marriages  are  not 
what  are  known  as  brokerage  marriages, 
which  are  considered  unlawful. 

The  marriageable  age  for  women  is  eigh- 
teen years  and  for  men  twenty-one.  Court- 
ship is  carried  on  in  various  ways,  but  is 
usually  done  by  mediation.  The  duty  of 
mediators  is  to  investigate  and  inform  one 
party  in  regard  to  the  property,  reputa- 
tion and  character  of  the  other.  After 
this  investigation,  there  is  a  meeting  of 
the  persons  intending  to  marry  and  there 
they  are  introduced  to  each  other.  They 
may  promise  to  marry  at  this  time,  but 
before  the  final  consent  is  given,  each -must 
investigate  the  other's  character.  If  both 
are  satisfied,  the  marriage  ceremony  will 
be  performed  by  the  help  of  the  mediators, 
and  the  name  of  the  contracting  parties 
must  be  recorded  in  the  official  register. 
This  is  considered  as  a  civil  contract. 

This  is  the  prevailing  custom  among 
the  common  people  or  middle  class,  but 
there  is  one  custom  which  is  peculiar  to 
Japan.  When  a  child  is  born,  the  parents 
sometimes  make  an  engagement  between 
it  and  a  child  of  some  other  family.  This 
is  called  a  pure  engagement.  But  when 
children  become  adults,  they  may  refuse 
to  carry  out  the  agreement.  The  origin 
of  such  an  engagement  is  probably  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  usage  of  the  country 
favors  the  family  rather  than  the  individ- 
ual life,  and  therefore  an  engagement  by 
parents  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve 
family  reputation  and  prosperity.  This 
consent  of  parents  is  still  necessary  among 


the  higher  classes,  but  the  Introduction  of 
modern  civilization  is  gradually  abolish- 
ing it.  The  great  defect  of  this  custom 
is  the  oppressiveness  of  the  advice  or  con- 
sent of  the  parent,  which,  although  it  has 
a  certain  amount  of  influence,  has  no 
legal  power. 

The  freedom  of  courtship  which  pre- 
vails amongst  the  Western  nations  is  ad- 
mired by  many  in  Japan,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  compatible  with  the  established  ideas 
of  that  country.  If  mediators  aje  not  em- 
ployed in  a  marriage,  it  would  be  consid- 
ered an  animal-like  arrangement  by  the 
Japanese  people.  The  service  of  a  middle- 
man is  considered  very  honorable,  and  the 
Japanese  term  for  such  a  person  is  "Husu- 
hu  no  kami,"  which  means  a  god  of  con- 
nections between  the  opposite  sexes. 

Another  form  of  courtship  is  by  po- 
etry. This  custom  was  usual  in  ancient 
times  among  the  higher  classes.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  this  love  poetry,  Slii  and 
Ute.  The  gentleman  sends  poems  to  the 
lady  and  she  replies  in  poetry. 

An  allusion  to  the  moon  or  flowers  often 
stands  for  the  word  "love."  The  follow- 
ing is  a  fine  conceit  attributed  to  a  gay 
young  lady: 

"Parted  away  from  thee 

I  gaze  upon  the  heavenly  vault; 

How  delightful  were  it  for  me 

Could  hut  the  moon  turn  to  a  mirror." 

Another  example  may  be  furnished  from 
"Hanta" : 

"My  desires  are  like  the  white  snow  on 

Fuji, 
Which  ever  accumulates  and  never  melts. 
Well,  though  I  gain  or  gain  not  an  evil 

repute, 
I  shall  be  proud  that  such  a  report  spreads 

abroad. 
The  opinion  is  held  among  men  that  our 

love  is  inexplicable; 
What  then?     I  have  even  come  to  think 

of  giving  myself  to  him." 
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Here  is  another  little  love  poem: 

"Though  a  sparrow  can  find  a  resting 
place  on  the  slender  spray  of 
bamboo, 

Alas!  I  can  find  no  resting  place  near 
thee." 

Among  the  lower  classes,  flirting  is 
practiced  by  the  use  of  the  fan  or  the 
handkerchief,  by  the  movement  of  the 
right  hand  or  by  the  fair  charmer's  wav- 
ing her  long  sleeves.  Instead  of  winking, 
the  meaning  is  conveyed  by  twitching  the 
left  corner  of  the  mouth  or  rolling  the 
eyeballs  to  the  right  or  left.  Jealousy  is 
expressed  by  pointing  out  two  forefingers 
from  the  forehead,  in  allusion  to  the  horns 
of  a  monster. 

The  courtship  of  the  lower  class  of 
young  men  and  women  takes  place  on  pic- 
nic days.  On  such  days  there  is  much 
whispering  behind  the  trees  or  flowers, 
but  no  kissing  or  hand-claspings.  Such 
things  are  excluded  as  animal-like. 

The  Japanese  marriage  ceremony  is  also 
widely  different  from  that  of  other  na- 
tions. The  celebration  of  marriage  is  re- 
quired not  by  the  law,  but  by  society. 
There  are  several  forms,  but  usually  the 
first  step  is  Yuino,  or  the  exchange  of 
presents  at  the  time  of  betrothal,  custom- 
arily fish,  obi  (a  sash),  fan,  money,  etc. 
The  present  must  consist  of  seven  arti- 
cles, as  the  number  seven  is  considered 
a  fortunate  one  among  all  classes.  After 
the  exchange"of  Yuino,  a  few  days  elapse. 


and  then  the  marriage  ceremony  takes 
place.  This  is  not  performed  in  a  temple, 
but  in  the  house,  as  the  Japanese  think 
that  the  temple  is  a  place  for  funerals  and 
not  for  merry-making.  The  expense  of 
the  ceremony  varies  according  to  the  social 
standing  of  the  contracting  parties.  After 
the  ceremony  refreshments  are  served. 
This  is  the  occasion  for  the  giving  of  an 
oath  by  the  newly-married  couple  before 
the  mediators.  This  oath  is  called  San- 
san  kudo,  which  literallv  means  "three 
times  three  are  nine."  The  oath  is  accom- 
panied by  wine-drinking.  The  bride- 
groom takes  the  first  sip  and  the  bride 
the  next,  until  nine  sips  are  taken. 

The  bride  generally  wears  a  white  dress 
as  an  emblem  of  purity.  After  the  cere- 
mony the  bride  puts  on  a  black  dress, 
which  signifies  that  she  will  be  faithful  to 
her  husband  until  death. 

When  the  bride  goes  to  her  husband's 
house  she  usually  carries  a  mirror  (as  a 
sign  of  her  purity)  and  a  small  sword  to 
defend  her  honor  against  any  violence. 
There  was  an  old  custom  that  she  should 
have  her  teeth  blackened  immediately  after 
marriage  as  a  safeguard  against  her  pos- 
sible attractiveness  to  lovers. 

The  honeymoon  journey  was  formerly 
unknown  in  Japan,  but  the  custom  is  now 
becoming  common  among  the  well-to-do 
families.  By  virtue  of  marriage,  the 
bride  takes  the  name  of  the  husband,  but 
she  is  by  no  moans  released  from  her  filial 
duties. 


The  Cliff  Dwellers  of  the  Southwest 

Illustrated  from  photographs  taken  for  The  Pacific  Monthly 
by  Sumner  W.  Matteson 


By  George  Wharton  James 


HE  Southwest, 
that  is  to  say 
Arizona,  Xew 
Mexico  and  the 
southern  parts 
of  Utah  and 
Colorado,  is 
h  on  eye  embed 
with  all  kinds 
of  ruins,  a  c- 
cording  to  Pro- 
fessor W.  H. 
Holmes,  num- 
bering from  fif- 
teen thousand 
to  twenty  thousand.  -Pre-eminent  among 
these  ruins  are  those  of  the  cliff 
dwellings. 

Two  groups  of  ruins  are  most  remark- 


able because  of  their  extent  and  marvelous 
architecture.  These  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Mesa  Verde  of  Southwestern  Colorado  and 
the  ruins  of  the  canyons  de  Chelly  and 
Del  Muerto,  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

The  Mesa  Verde,  the  green  mesa  or 
table  land,  overlooks  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Mancos,  and  is  seamed  with  several 
canyons  in  all  of  which  cliff  dwellings  of 
more  or  less  importance  have  been  found. 
While  Jackson  and  Holmes,  members  of 
the  Hayden  survey,  in  1874  and  1875  dis- 
covered and  described  some  ruins  of  this 
region,  it  was  left  to  a  cowboy  named 
Richard  Wetherill  to  find  the  most  im- 
portant. He  came  upon  them  suddenly 
while  after  a  band  of  stray  cattle.  This 
discovery  that  many  a  scientist  would 
have     traveled     thousands     of     miles    to 


Cliff  Palace,  in  Cliff  Palace  Canyon,  Mesa  Verde,  Southwestern  Colorado,  the  largest  and  most  valuable, 
architecturally,  of  t^e  cliff  dwellings  of  the  Southwest.  Its  most  remarkable  features  are  the  round  and  square 
towers,  circular  and  octagonal  estufa,  decorated  walls,  faced  stones  and  all  the  various  characteristics  of  the 
dwellings  in  the  Southwest,  There  are  estimated  to  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  rooms  in 
tut  dweUins- 
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have  had  the  honor  of  finding,  was  the 
village  settlement  named  by  Wetherill, 
"The  Cliff  Palace,"  on  account  of  its 
striking  magnificence  and  its  wonderful 
state  of  preservation. 

On  page  545   there  is  a  general   vifw 
of  this  most  interesting  series  of  build- 


tered  sites  the  ravages  of  tiuiu,  it  resem- 
bles at  a  distance  an  enchanted  castle." 

On  this  page  is  represented  a  picture 
of  a  tower  at  the  east  end  of  the  palace. 
It  is  well  Vvorth  noting  that  after  the  build- 
ing was  partially  constructed  tlie  tower 
apparently    cracked.      Into    the    fracture 


The  tower  on  the  east  end  of  the  Cliff  Palace,  undoubtedly  used  for  the  purposes  of 
defense.  This  was  built  on  top  of  a  rock,  and  close  examination  of  the  crack  shown  in  this 
picture  reveals  mortar  which  waj  apparently  run  into  the  crack  at  the  time  the  building; 
was  in  construction. 


ings.  The  Swedish  scientist,  G.  Norden- 
skiold,  who  spent  much  of  his  time  exca- 
vating and  exploring  the  Mesa  Verde 
ruins,  says  of  it:  "The  ruin  well  de- 
serves its  name,  for  with  its  round  towers 
and  high  walls  rising  out  of  the  heaps  of 
stones,  deep  in  the  mysterious  twilight 
of  the  cavern,  and  defying  in  their  sliel- 


luortar  or  cement  was  run  in  order  to 
close  and  strengthen  it.  These  towers, 
and  there  are  several  of  them,  were  un- 
doubtedly for  purposes  of  defense. 

Al)out  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  Cliff  Canyon  is  another  import- 
ant dwelling  generally  known  as  the  Bal- 
cony House,  from  the  baloony  shown  in 


Balcony  House  Cliff  ruin,  so  called  from  a  balcony  that  afforded  communication  between  the  rooms  of 
the  upper  story.  This  ruin  represents  the  best  masonry  to  be  found  in  the  cliff-dwelling  district.  The  stones 
were  faced  with  stone  axes,  as  no  metal  has  ever  been  found  in  any  of  these  dwellings.  The  single  room  in 
the  back  of  the  picture  had  a  dozen  or  more  cross  poles  from  wall  to  wall,  resembling  turkey  roosts,  and  turkey 
feathers  are  found  in  most  of  these  buildings. 


Spruce  Tree  House,  one  of  the  larger  cliff  ruins  of  Mesa  Verde,  Colorado,  so  called  from  a  large  spruce 
which  grew  on  top  of  the  ruins.  This  dwelling  occupies  a  cave  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  broad 
and  ninety  feet  deep.  There  is  a  limited  supply  of  spring  water  in  this  district,  and  on  this  account  touriitl 
make  their  headquarters  near  by. 
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Sphinx-Head   Cliff  dwelling,    Mancos   Canyon,    undoubtedly   used   as   a   corn 
storage  house  by  the  cliff  dwellers. 


the  engraving  on  page  547,  which  affords  a 
means    of    communication    between    the 
rooms  of  the  uppfr  story.     The  Balcony 
House  is  the  best  built  and  most  strongly 
fortified  of  all  the  Mesa  Verde  structures. 
Another  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Mesa  Verde  ruins  is  that  of  the  Spruce 
Tree  House.  This  occupies  a  small  canyon 
named  "Spruce  Tree  Canyon,"  and   was 
discovered  by   Richard   Wetherill   on   the 
same  day  that  he  discovered  the  Cliff  Pal- 
ace.  The  name  was  given  to  this  dwelling 
by  Wetherill  because  of  the  great  spruce 
tree  which  jutted  out  from  the  ruins.   The 
valley  or  canyon  itself  is  the  home  of  a 
whole  forest  of  spruce  trees. 

It  is  possible  that  this  ruin  contained, 
when  completed,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  hundred  rooms ;  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  all  the  rooms  were  not  built  at 
once,  but  that  a  few  were  first  built  and 


that  these  were  added  to 
as  the  occasion  de- 
manded. 

It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  none  of  these 
ruins  had  doors  or  win- 
dows, as  we  understand 
them  today.  Because  of 
the  smallness  of  these 
doorways  many  learned 
men  of  the  East  who  sat 
in  cosy  studies  and  dis- 
posed of  matters  far 
away,  declared  that  "the 
people  who  inhabited  the 
cliff  dwellings  must  of 
necessity  be  small,"  and 
thus  the  idea  circulated 
that  the  Cliff-dwellers 
were  dwarfs.  The  door- 
ways were  small  because 
the  material  used  for 
closing  them  was  a  slab 
of  rock.  This  necessarily 
had  to  be  small;  a  large 
rock  weighed  too  much. 
So  the  aboriginal  man, 
not  so  stiff-necked  and 
proud  as  his  more  civil- 
ized successor,  bowed  his 
head  and  was  willing  to 
stoop  to  enter  his  dwell- 
ings. 

One  of  the  best  known  . 
of  the  ruins  in  the  Can- 
yon de  Chelly  is  the  Casa 
Blanca  or  White  House, 
possibly  so  called  because  in  the  bright 
sunlight  it  appeared  to  be  white.  An  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  Casa  Blanca  is 
the  fact  that  in  making  additions  to  the 
original  structure,  adobe  bricks  have  been 
used.  Adobes  were  unknown  to  the  In- 
dians until  they  were  taught  to  make 
them  by  the  Spaniards. 

Another  important  set  of  ruins  in  the 
Southwest  is  that  of  the  Chaco  Canyon,  in 
Ne.w  Mexico,  about  sixty-five  mile's  off  the 
main  lino  of  the  Santa  Fe.  The  chief  ruin 
here  is  that  of  the  Pueblo  Bonita.  This 
pueblo  is  built  in  approximately  a  semi- 
circular shape,  with  a  total  perimeter  of 
1500  feet.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  ordi- 
nary pueblo  community  house,  and  had 
in  its  complete  condition  1200  rooms. 
This  is  the  estimate  made  by  Richard 
Wetherill,  who  located  upon  the  Pueblo 
Bonita  !\n(]  "took  it  up"  as  a  homestead. 


Spruce    Tree    House    from    half    way    up    the    opposite    cliff,    showing    the    spruce    tree    cut    down    hy    Baroa 

Nordenskiold  in  1891,   and  found  to  he  in  the  neighhorhood  of  two  hundred  years  old.     It  is 

impossihle    to    tell    how   long    the    place    was    in   ruins    before    the    tree    took    root. 


Casa   Blanca    Cliff   ruin   from    across   the    canyon,    showing   a    perpendicular    wall   of   about    seven    hundred   feet 

elevation. 


Nearer  view  of  the  Casa  Blanca  Cliff  ruin,  in  Canyon  del  Muerte.  These  ruins  are  in  two  distinct 
parts — the  lower  comprises  a  large  cluster  of  rooms  on  the  bottom  land  against  the  vertical  cliff;  the  upper 
p«.rt  is  much  smaller  and  occupies  a  cave.  The  two  parts  are  separated  by  a  vertical  cliff,  some  thirty-five 
feet  high,  which  is  covered  with  inscriptions. 


Piublo  Bonit&,    in   Chaco   Canyon,    New   Mexico.     This   ruin   was   five   hundred   feet   acrost   and    semi*oircuUr    is 

ground  plan.     Once  this  dwelling  was  a  pueblo  hive  of  industry,  with  twelve  hundred 

rooms,   some  of   them   four  stories  high. 
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Xear  many  of  the  cliff  dwellings  and 
other  ruins  interesting  picturegraphs  are 
to  be  found;  indeed  some  of  them  are 
actually  on  the  walls  of  the  buildings 
themselves.  There  is  no  known  method 
of  interpreting  these  picturegraphs  ex- 
cept by  gaining  their  meaning  from  the 


have  been  propounded,  chief  among  which 
was  that  they  were  Aztecs  who  were  on 
their  way  to  their  southern  home  in  Mex- 
ico. Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  has  done 
more  than  any  one  else  to  explode  this 
theory.  After  having  disposed  of  the 
claim   that  they  were  Aztecs,   Mr.   Ban- 


Looking    up    the    beautiful    Canyon   de    Chelly.    in    New   Mexico,    showing,    to   the    right,    the 
Navajo  com   fields  in   the   bed   of   the  canyon. 


traditions  of  the  Indians  whose  ancestors 
made  them.  On  page  552  men  are  clearly 
to  be  seen  as  well  as  the  wavy  lines,  which 
often  symbolize  water. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  in  closing  this 
cursory  survey  of  so  large  and  important 
a  field,  to  ask  who  were  the  Cliff-dwellers 
and  where  have  they  gone  ?    Many  theories 


croft  goes  on  to  argue  who  they  were. 
After  a  thorough  study  of  the  remains 
found  in  the  ruins  and  more  particularly 
the  legends  of  the.  Pueblo  Indians,  Nava- 
jos  and  others,  as  to  their  own  origin,  Mr. 
F.ancroft  has  concluded  that  the  Clifi- 
dwellers  and  the  present-day  Pueblos  are 
one  and  the  same. 


Rock    inscriptions    in    Mancos   Canyon,    probably   made   by   the   cliff   dwellers,    though    possibly    by    the    Indians, 
whose  reservation  still  covers  a  portion  of  the  Mesa  Verde. 


The   modem  pueblo  of  Walpe,   one  of   the   Hopi   villages,    in   Arizona,    where   live   the   probable    descendants   of 
the  old  cliff  dwellers.     The  trail  is  shown,  deep  worn  into  the  sand  rock,  by  bare- 
footed   Indians   during  the   centuries   past. 


The  Witches'  Garden 

By  William  Lovell  Finley 

With   Illustrations  By  Herman  T.    Bohlman 


UST  below  the 
brow  of  Mar- 
quam  Hill,  half 
a  mile  above  the 
creek,  a  little 
spring  bubbles 
out  of  an  alder 
copse.  Instead  of 
trickling  down 
the  hillside,  like 
an  ordinary 
streamlet,  the 
water  scatters 
and  seeps  in''io 
the  spongy  soil; 
it  forms  a  wet 
place  an  acre  or 
so  in  extent,  over 
which  has  sprung 
up  a  rich  growta 
of  swamp  grass. 
This  is  the 
Yellow  -  throat's 
home.     I  call  it 


the  Witches'  Garden. 

There  is  a  fascination  about 
lying  in  the  shade  of  the  alders  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  Overhead,  on 
top  of  the  branches  of  the  maple, 
is  the  favorite  perch  of  a  meadow- 
lark,  who  nevex  fails  to  rear  a 
brood  of  singers  each  season.  He 
scatters  his  notes  downward  like 
the  wind  of  Autumn  whirls  the 
red-  and  gold-tinted  leaves.  A 
flicker  rattles  his  salute  from  the 
hollow  top  of  a  fir  stump.  A  gros- 
beak trills  a  roundelay  that  fairly 
sparkles  in  the  sunshine.  But  none 
of  these  charm  me  like  the  fanci- 
ful call  of  the  Yellow-throat.  You 
may  hear  him  almost  any  time  of 
the  day  calling:  "Witch-et-y ! 
Witch-et-y!  Witch-et-y!"  Yes, 
you  may  hear  him,  but  seldom  see 
him. 

I  never  know  just  when  Yellow- 
throat  will  return  in  the  Spring, 
or  just  when  he  is  going  to  depart 
in  the  Fall.  You  may  hear  him 
one  day  and  find  your  garden  ten- 
antless  the  following.  Then,  after 
a  long  silence,  you  wake  up  some 
morning  and  find  he's  there  again. 


as  if  he  had  grown  out  of  the  ground  dur- 
ing the  night,  like  a  toadstool.  After  his 
return,  it  is  not  long  before  he  is  scratch- 
ing out  a  hollow  tussock  of  swamp-grass. 

What  a  little  deceiver  this  golden  sprite 
is !  Looking  for  his  nest  is  something 
like  searching  for  the  bags  of  gold  at 
the  rainbow's  tip.  If  you  stand  under 
the  alders,  looking  down  over  the  garden, 
he  will  call,  "Here-it-is!  Here-it-is! 
Here !"  and  a  minute  later  he  will  shriek 
the  same  lie  from  another  tussock  ten 
yards  away. 

It  seems  to  be  the  appointed  duty  of 
this  little  witch  to  sing  his  lies  all  day 
long,  while  his  wife  broods  the  eggs.  He 
wears  a  jet-black  mask  across  his  face. 
Perhaps,  when  Nature  distributed  the 
bird  clothes,  she  gave  this  to  him  just 
so  he  could  sing  his  falsehoods  without 
a  blush.  The  lady  hops  about  withciit 
the  sign  of  a  veil,  while  the  gentleniMu 
always  wears  a  mask;  it's  the  Turki:<li 
custom  reversed. 

While  I   was  honest  and  open    in    my 


The  mother  come  with  a  hu^e  spider. 
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The  gentleman  always  wears  a   mask.     It's   the   Turkish   custom   reversed. 


treatment  of  Yellow-throat,  he 
met  every  advance  with  deceit.  I 
visit  his  house  again 
and  ae;ain  when  Mrs. 
Yellow-throat  was  at 
home,  but  every  time 
he.  led  me  by  a  differ- 
erent  path  to  the  fur- 
therest  limits  of  the 
garden.  I  tried  to  take 
him  unawares,  but  he 
seemed  to  do  nothing 
else  except  come  out  to 
meet  visitors  and  pilot 
them  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. Whenever  I 
got  too  near  the  home, 
the  wife,  herself, 
slipped  off  the  nest 
and  appeared  right  be- 
fore me,  calling, 
"Here-I-am !  FoUow- 
me!  follow!" 

At  last  I  tried  strat- 
egy. I  took  a  long 
rope,  and  two  of  us 
crept  up  to  the  edge 


simply 
tried  to 


of  the  garden,  late  one 
afternoon.  We  quietly 
spread  out,  each  taking  an 
end  of  the  cord.  At  a  sig- 
nal we  skirted  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  garden  on  a 
dead  run,  brushing  the 
grass-tops  with  the  rope. 
Just  as  it  switched  across 
the  lower  end,  a  yellow 
streak  flashed  in  the  air  like 
a  rocket,  and  as  quickly  dis- 
appeared. She  had  never 
dreamed  of  a  snake  sweep- 
ing the  grass-tops  at  such 
lightning  speed  as  that  rope 
went.  It  scared  her  witless. 
I  walked  over  and  saw  her 
nest  and  four  eggs  set 
down  in  the  middle  of  a 
thick  tussock. 

At  last  I  had  the  little  de- 
ceivers in  my  power.  They 
found  me  not  such  a  cruel 
tyrant,  after  all.  They  had 
played  me  long,  but  now  the 
game  was  mine,  and  the. 
minute  they  lost  they  quit 
deceitful  methods.  Day  after 
day  the  wife  kept  her  vigil 
of  love  upon  the  spotted  eggs. 

We  laid  siege,  with  the  camera,  but  not 


"Here  I  am;    follow   me!   FoUow!" 
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in  a  way  the  least  obtrusive.  A  service- 
berry  bush  grew  a  few  feet  away,  which  was 
a  favorite  perch  of  both  parents.  We  soon 
had  a  rampart  of  limbs  built,  from  behind 
which  the  camera  was  leveled  at  the  bush. 
After  covering  everything  with  green  and 
attaching  a  long  hose  and  bulb  to  the 
shutter,  we  were  ready. 
The,  mother  was  on 
the  nest  most  of  the 
time,  but  the  father 
stayed  near  at  hand 
and  kept  flitting  back 
and  forth,  Kke  a 
watchman  on  his 
round.  Catching  his 
picture  was  just  like 
waiting  for  a  bite  on 
a  lazy  day  at  the  river. 
But  it  was  a  good  deal 
more  exciting  the  min- 
ute the  fidgety  father 
lit  in  the  service-berry 
bush. 

It  takes  patience  to 
catch  bird  photo- 
graphs. Patience  is 
the  salt  of  the  old 
bird-catching  legend. 
You  may  have  to  wait 
hours  at  a  time.  Often 
a  whole  day  slips  by 
without  getting  a  sin- 
gle good  picture,  but 
if  you  have  had  your 
eyes  open  you  have 
not  failed  to  pick  up 
some  interesting  bits 
of  information. 

Hunting  and  fishing 
have  their  moments 
of  intense  excitement. 
Occasionally  I  like  to 
go  back  to  the  more 
primitive  way  of  tak- 
ing to  the  trail  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  and 
hunting  and  fishing 
for  a  living.  It  sharp- 
ens the  senses  to  live 
as  the  Indian  lived.  I 
have  waded  mountain 
streams  and  whipped  the  riffles  for  trout; 
I  have  hunted  the  woods  for  a  dinner 
of  grouse  and  quail.  There's  not  a 
moment  of  more  intense  excitement  that 
comes  to  the  fisher  or  hunter  than  comes 
to  the  photographer  as  he  lies  hidden  in 


the  bushes,  camera  focused  and  bulb  in 
hand,  waiting  for  some  sly  creature  to 
come  into  position.  If  it  takes  a  fine  shot 
to  clip  the  wing  of  a  flying  quail,  or  to 
catch  a  buck  on  the  jump,  it  takes  a 
skilled  hand  to  anticipate  bird  move- 
ments, that  are  too  rapid  for  the  eye,  and 


Her  nest  and  four  eggs  set  down  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  tussock. 


click  the  shutter  at  the  exact  instant.  A 
smile  of  deep  satisfaction  sweeps  over  the 
face  of  the  photographer  as  he  stands 
over  the  dim,  red-lighted  bench  and  sees 
the  magic  chemicals  transform  the  white- 
colored  glass  and  etch  out  a  feathered  fam- 
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Watching  her  precious  children. 

ily  as  true  as  life  itself.     He  senses  a 
feeling    of     higher     pleasure     than     the 


hunter  gets  in  looking  at  his  quarry. 

Yellow-throat,  according  to  my  ideas, 
was  more  of  an  ideal  husband  and  fath- 
er than  many  male  birds.  He  was 
thoughtful  about  the  home,  he  worked 
side  by  side  with  his  wife,  and  never 
failed  or  faltered  for  an  instant.  In  fact, 
he  often  marched  squarely  up  in  the 
face  of  the  camera,  when  his  mate  had 
some  hesitancy  in  facing  the  stare  of 
the  big,  round  eye  By  this  time  he 
had  forgotten  his  "Witch-et-y"  call  He 
crossed  the  border  of  the  garden  with 
a  harsher  note  of  authoritv.  "T'see- 
here!  T' see-here!"  He  dropped  to 
a  quieter  "Quit!  Quit!"  when  he  ap- 
proached the  nest,  as  if  he  were  afraid 
of  waking  the  babies. 

One  day,  when  I  spent  all  afternoon 
about  the  nest,  my  notebook  read  as 
follows :  "Two  of  the  youngsters  were 
out  of  the  nest.  Set  up  a  perch  for 
them,  focused  the  camera  at  one 
o'clock,  and  hid  in  the  bushes.  In  five 
minutes  the  mother  came  with  a 
big  spider,  which  she  held  care- 
fully so  as  not  to  perforate  its  body. 
The  father  was  right  at  her  heels.  Both 
fed  and  went  away  on  the  hunt  together, 
inside  of  two  minutes.     They  returned  in 


It  was  such  a  huge  mouthful  that  it  took  a  little  push  to  atart  it  down. 
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five  minutes  with  green  cut- worms.  When 
the  mother  fed  one  of  the  bantlings  he 
fluttered  with  such  delight  that  he  fell 
from  the  perch  in  trying  to  swallow  his 
morsel.  Both  parents  stayed  about,  watch- 
ing the  young,  for  ten  minutes.  After 
they  departed  the  mother  returned  in  three 
minutes,  but  had  no  food.  She  hopped 
about  the  limbs  over  my  head,  watching 
her  children  with  an  anxious  eye,  till  she 
heard  the  call  of  her  maj;e,  when  she  left. 
Inside  of  eight  minutes  they  were  both 
back  again  with  caterpillars  and  a  moth. 
The  mother  fed,  but  the  father  hopped 
about  the  bush  a  little  bit  and  swallowed 
the  mouthful  he  had,  wiping  his  bill  across 
the  limb  with  a  satisfied  air.  In  four  min- 
utes the  father  was  there  again,  with  a  fat 
grub,  which  he  gave  one  'of  the  children. 
It  was  such  a  huge  mouthful  that  it  toolc 
a  little  push  to  start  it  down.  He  hopped 
up  on  the  camera,  stretched  his  wings  and 
preened  himself  till  he  heard  his  wife." 

The  next  day  as  I  sat  in  the  shade  watch- 
ing the  two  bantlings,  I  had  to  roll  over 
in  laughter  at  their  actions.  Each  young- 
ster was  afraid  his  brother  would  get  the 
next  morsel,  and  his  fears  were  quite  often 
realized.   Two  or  three  times  thev  became 


so  excited  that  they  went  at  each  other, 
as  if  it  were  going  to  be  a  case  of  "may 
the  best  man  win."  I  don't  believe  in 
brothers  quarreling,  but  once  or  twice 
while  I  was  watching  I  saw  just  cause 
for  disagreement.  Both  mother  and 
father  were  putting  their  whole  energy 
to  satisfying  the  two  little  stomachs  that 
seemed  to  go  empty  as  fast  as  they  were 
filled.  The  two  bairns  were  sitting  side 
by  side  when  the  mother  dropped  to  the 
perch  and  gave  the  nearer  youngster  a 
big  caterpillar.  The  father  came  two  min- 
utes later.  If  he  tried  to  tell  who  had  the 
last  bite  by  looking  at  those  wide-stretched 
mouths  he  was  fooled.  In  a  twinkling  the 
same  chick  had  taken  the  morsel  he  had 
brought. 

"That  belongs  to  me,"  yelled  the 
brother,  in  righteous  indignation,  but  it 
was  too  late ;  papa  was  gone,  so  he  squatted 
down  beside  his  squirming  brother  with  a 
stoical  expression,  that  showed  it  was  bet- 
ter to  be  a  bit  empty  than  a  little  too  full. 

Both  parents  seemed  nervous  when  their 
children  were  out  in  the  unprotected  open. 
They  always  tried  to  coax  the  little  ones 
down  into  the  bushes,  before  giving  them 
food.     I  happened  to  discover  a  very  ur- 


"That  belongs  to  me,"  yelled  the  brother  in  righteous  indignation. 
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"May    the    best    man    win.' 


gent  reason,  just  why  these  young  yellow- 
throats  had  to  keep  under  cover.  My  cam- 
era was  well  concealed  and  aimed  at  a 
branch,  where  the  two  bantlings  were 
perched,  while  I  was  hidden  a  few  feet 
away,  waiting  to  click  the  shutter  on  one 
of  the  parents,  when  it  came  to  feed.  By 
the  merest  chance,  I  happened  to  look 
around,  and  saw  a  black  object  whizzing 
earthward  like  a  meteor.  Instinctively  I 
jumped  up.  It  swerved  at  the  very  point 
of  striking,  and  glanced  upward  with  a 
swishing  sound,  and  left  me  gazing  at  a 


Cooper's  hawk,  that  sailed  off  down  the 
hillside.  Later,  I  discovered  what  the  yel- 
low-throats had  known  all  the  time,  that 
this  hunter  had  a  nest  in  a  fir  lialf  a  mile 
down  the  canyon,  and  this  very  garden 
was  part  of  his  hunting  preserve. 

The  young  yellow-throats  grew  in 
strength,  and  later  set  out  with  their  par- 
ents for  the  Southland.  I  may  never  see 
the  children  again,  and  I  would  hardly 
know  them  if  I  did,  but  I  am  sure  the 
parents  will  build  a  new  summer  cottage 
in  the  garden  as  soon  as  winter  goes  away. 


The  Ku  Klux  Klan 

An  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  existence  of  this  remarkable  organization ; 

its  work,  the  unique  methods  which  it  employed,  and 

its  final  disbandment. 


By  Minnizelle  George 


'  EVBKAL  causes  have 
recently  aroused  consid- 
erable public  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  the  mysteri- 
ous organization  which 
existed  in  the  Southern 
States  during  the  years  known  as  the  re- 
construction period. 

The  first  of  these  causes  was  probably 
the  publication  of  "The  Clansman,"  an 


historical  romance  by  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr., 
in  which  the  author  deals  with  the  days 
of  reconstruction  and  the  part  played  by 
the  Ku  Klux  in  the  re-establishing  of  law 
and  order.  Next  came  the  dramatization 
of  this  book,  and  everywhere  the  stirring 
play  not  only  aroused  discussions  of  the 
race  problem,  but  also  brought  about  more 
interest  in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Then   discussion,   criticism,   and   com- 
ment waxed  warmer  than  ever  when  on 
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March  2  of  this  year,  the  newspapers  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  on  the  night 
before,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  had  appeared 
once  more,  not  at  the  theater,  but  upon 
the  streets  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  No 
act  of  violence  was  committed,  but  dur- 
ing the  night  a  troop  of  masked  and 
shrouded  horsemen  rode  through  Shreve- 
port's  negro  district,  drawing  rein  before 
the  negro  resorts  and  giving  by  their 
absolute  silence  eloquent  warning  to  the 
inmates  of  the  place.  This  attempt  to 
intimidate  the  negroes  of  Shreveport  was 
of  course  adversely  criticized  in  the  North. 
Yet  how  difEerent  were  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  Louisiana  than  those  of  Ohio ! 
And  the  crime  which  occasioned  the  South- 
ern movement  was  one  which  is  held  to 
be  even  more  heinous  than  murder.  Per- 
haps Ohio  should  turn  Ku  Klux.  It  is 
much  more  refined  than  mobbing. 

As  a  result  of  these  several  causes  the 
generation  of  today  seems  quite  suddenly 
to  have  become  desirous  of  knowing-more 
about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and,  though 
the  Klan  did  not  leave  behind  it  written 
records,  there  are  other  ways  of  finding 
out  things  sometimes.  Some  of  its  stories 
which  I  know  were  told  to  me  when  I 
used  to  sit  on  my  grandfather's  knee 
and  plait  his  long  white  beard  into  three 
grotesque  little  braids,  or  while  I  drove 
with  him  over  the  liistoric  battlefield  of 
Lookout  Mountain.  For  others  I  have  only 
to  search  among  my  earliest  recol- 
lections, and  the  stories  that  the  old 
darkies  used  to  tell  me  of  "dem  Ku 
Kluxes,"  come  quite  vividly  to  my  mind. 
For  the  details  as  to  dates  and  so  forth, 
that  I  know  I  have  only  to  give  credit 
to  the  natural  instinct  of  every  true-bred 
Southern  child  to  study  the  history  of 
the  South. 

Except  by  the  men  who  formed  its 
ranks,  little  has  ever  been  really  known 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  by  the  North,  even 
by  the  South,  except  as  now  the  facts  are 
being  gathered  from  personal  remi- 
niscences, and  indirectly  from  records 
bearing  upon  other  matters.  No  man 
could  write  of  its  workings  while  the 
Klan  existed,  and  in  the  years  which  have 
followed  the  survivors  carefully  cherished 
its  secrets.  Knowing  so  little  about  the 
Klan,  it  is  not  strange  that  outside  the 
Southern  States,  misconceptions  were 
formed  of  the  organization,  its  plans,  and 
its  motives.    Unfamiliar  with  tlie  peculiar 


status  of  affairs  in  the  South,  and  obvious-  ' 
ly  ignorant  of  the  real  Ku  Klux  secrets, 
the  outside  world  could  not  be  expected 
to  understand  it. 

In  the  year  1870,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  radical  leaders  of  that  body.  Congress 
undertook  an  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  or  mysterious  "Invisible  Empire." 
Many  "carpet-baggers,"  "scalawags,"  ne- 
groes, and  Southern  men  were  examined 
as  witnesses.  The  first  three  could  tell 
nothing  definite.  Their  recorded  testi- 
mony has  much  circumlocution  and  indi- 
rectness and  much  lack  of  positive  asser- 
tion. From  the  fourth  class  of  witnesses 
(however  much  they  knew),  Congress 
never  seems  to  have  got  any  great  amount 
of  enlightenment.  Thirteen  bulky  vol- 
umes hold  the  records  of  this  Congression- 
al investigation,  but  he  who  could  read 
them  all  would  gain  little  knowledge  for 
his  labor.  For  in  all  those  pages  you  will 
find  naught  which  tells  you  how,  or  wlieu, 
or  whence  came  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  or 
where  lay  the  boundaries  of  the  mystic 
realm  of  the  "Invisible  Empire." 

It  has  long  ago  been  conceded  that  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  the  proportions  to 
which  it  grew,  were  but  an  inevitable  out- 
come of  the  conditions  existing  between 
the  years  1865  and  1870  in  the  states  of 
the  South;  conditions  the  like  of  which 
are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  history. 

But,  just  as  it  is  certain  in  the  minds 
of  all  of  us  today  that  Ku  Kluxery  was 
the  outcome  of  reconstruction,  so  it  is 
equally  certain  that  by  the  originators  of 
the  Klan,  its  future  greatness  and  the 
part  it  was  to  play  in  the  readjustment 
of  Southern  governments  was  little 
dreamed. 

During  the  summer  of  1866  in  the  little 
town  of  Pulaski,  in  Middle  Tennessee, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  born. 

When  the  war  was  ended  there  c;nne 
home  to  Pulaski,  as  to  many  anotlier 
Southern  town,  numbers  of  young  men  of 
the  age  and  temperament  of  the  present 
day  college  man.  Behind  them  were  the 
memories  of  four  years  of  thrilling  ac- 
tivity, before  them  a  blank  period  of  in- 
ertia. Debarred  from  holding  office,  lack- 
ing capital  to  engage  in  business,  or  to 
work  their  plantations,  having  not  even 
the  diversions  of  the  quandom  social  life 
of  the  South,  theirs  was  indeed  a  situa- 
tion to  produce  intense  restlessness. 

One  evening  in  a  Pulaski  law  office  a 
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group  of  young  fellows  were  wishing  for 
"something  to  do."  Somebody  suggested 
a  club  or  society.  The  idea  was  favor- 
ably received,  and  a  committee,  to  select 
a  name,  was  appointed.  A  week  later  a 
second  meeting  was  held,  and  this  com- 
mittee submitted  a  number  of  names. 
Among  them  was  Kulioi,  from  the  Greek 
word  meaning  a  band,  or  circle.  "Ku 
Klux,"  called  some  one.  "Klan"  said  an- 
other. And  so  it  came,  that  mysterious 
and  awe-inspiring  name !  And  the  name 
by  its  very  oddity  suggested  to  the  club 
the  form  of  amusement  which  they  should 
choose.  How  little  they  imagined  that 
in  six  years  from  that  summer  Congress 
would  be  devoting  thirteen  voliunes  to 
the  history  of  that  Klan. 

Those  who  have  belonged  to  a  college 
secret  society  can  imagine  what  directions 
their  proposed  fun  took,  and  what  it  was 
like.  Their  officers  were  a  Grand  Cyclops, 
or  President;  a  Grand  Magi,  or  Vice- 
1 'resident;  a  Grand  Turk,  or  Marshal;  a 
<lrand  Treasurer  and  two  Lictors,  or 
Guards  of  the  "Den." 

The  sole  obligation  imposed  upon  each 
member  was  absolute  secrecy  as  to  the 
Klan  and  all  its  doings.  He  was  not  even 
allowed  to  confess  his  own  membership  in 
it.  They  had  adopted  a  mysterious  name, 
and  every  plan  was  accordingly  modeled  to 
add  to  that  mystery.  In  all  the  methods 
which  they  employed  to  arouse  and  yet 
baffle  public  curiosity  they  were  emi- 
nently successful.  Pulaski  was  a  small 
town,  and  there  was  little  else  in  social 
life  to  attract  attention.  Interest  in  the 
organization  spread  rapidly,  and  the  fun 
of  playing  the  mysterious  grew  with  each 
day  that  passed. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  moved,  short- 
ly, to  a  deserted  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
town.  Here  the  chief  source  of  entertain- 
ment, the  initiation  of  new  members,  was 
carried  on.  The  two  Lictors,  mounted 
upon  their  horses,  sheeted  and  spectre-like, 
stood  guard  by  the  roadside  and  protected 
the  merrymakers  from  interruption. 

The  initiation  ceremonies  themselves 
were  but  those  of  any  frolicsome  college 
hazing.  The  candidate  did  mirth-provok- 
ing "stunts,"  much  to  his  own  discomfit- 
ure, and  when  imblindfolded  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  curious-appearing 
company,  who-  were  clad  in  long,  flow- 
ing robes,  very  high  cardboard  hats, 
draped  with  something  oddly  like  a  pil- 


low case,  and  impenetrable  masks.  With- 
in a  few  short  months  those  disguises, 
modified  or  remodeled  as  was  needed, 
were  to  become  the  armor  of  the  Invisible 
Empire. 

Interest  in  the  Klan  soon  spread  be- 
yond the  town  of  Pulaski.  The  impres- 
sion that  they  were  an  exclusive  society 
excited  an  intense  desire  for  membership. 
Young  men  from  all  over  the  state  were 
initiated,  and  other  "dens"  sprang  up 
rapidly. 

Soon  came  the  inevitable  discovery  that 
there  was  power  in  the  growing  mystery 
which  surrounded  the  Klan.  The  more 
the  shrouded  sentinels  by  the  roadside 
were  seen  by  passing  negroes,  and  the 
oftener  a  band  of  sheeted  horsemen  rode 
abroad  at  night,  the  more  plainly  the 
superstitious  darkies  showed  their  open 
fear.  The  road  passing  the  Pulaski  "den" 
had  once  been  quite  a  highway  for  the 
negroes  on  their  way  to  the  famous  Union 
League  meetings;  now  it  was  almost  de- 
serted. This,  with  other  circumstances, 
all  apparent  results  of  the  Klan's  ex- 
istence, began  to  make  it  evident  that  the 
methods  once  used  for  sport  could  ma- 
terially aid  in  protecting  public  welfare. 
A  long  and  ever-increasing  succession  of 
outrages  was  forcing  the  South  to  meas- 
ures of  some  sort.  And  it  seemed  that 
Providence,  knowing  that  they  lacked  the 
strength  for  open  warfare,  had  raised  up 
another  method  of  resistance. 

The  Klan  itself  had  come  to  realize 
not  only  its  own  power,  but  that  "in  the 
course  of  human  events,"  a  mission  had 
been  laid  at  its  door  demanding  ac- 
complishment. 

The.  South  was  in  the  hands  of  the  "car- 
pet-bagger," and  the  negro.  By  the  "Iron- 
Clad  Oath,"  the  men  of  intelligence, 
education  and  experience  in  self-govern- 
ment were  debarred  from  a  voice  in  the 
law  making.  A  swarm  of  white  adven- 
turers and  fortune  seekers  had  swooped 
down  to  gather  a  share  of  the  spoils  of 
reconstruction.  In  their  hands  the  newly 
freed  and  ignorant  negro  was  putty.  He 
was  accustomed  to  being  led.  His  for- 
mer master  was  no  longer  in  position  to 
be  his  guide,  and  he  and  his  vote  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  talons  of  the  "carpet- 
bagger." These  two  classes,  with  the  aid 
of  the  hated  "scalawag,"  formed  the  law 
makers  of  that  day. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  South 
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Carolina,  in  1867,  contained  thirty-four 
white  men  and  sixty-three  negroes,  and 
among  the  former  not  one  man  of  any 
standing  in  the  state.  Such  a  situation 
was  repeated  with  more  or  less  variation  in 
each  of  the  Southern  states.  Taxation 
bills  ran  riot  through  every  legislature. 
Plantations,  cotton,  homes,  business 
houses,  everything  that  a  Southerner  had 
managed  to  save  through  the  war,  was  con- 
fiscated for  inability  to  meet  the  over- 
whelming taxes.  As  with  conservative 
care  the  white  men  had  once  made  laws 
for  themselves  and  the  negroes,  so  now 
the  negroes  in  ignorant  and  reckless 
abandon,  ruled  the  white  men.  Houses, 
property,  life,  liberty,  women,  children, 
even  strong  men,  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
great  confusion.  The  high-bred,  cultured 
Southerners  writhed  under  it,  helpless. 

Four  years  had  amply  proved  that  they 
lacked  the  resources  to  combat  the  Union; 
they  had  not  the  vitality  to  take  up  arms 
again.  But  many  a  time  in  history,  where 
force  has  failed,  strategy  has  come  to  take 
its  place.  And  so  in  tlie  South  the  very 
weakness  of  the  people  who  were  in  con- 
trol of  the  government  gave  the  chance 
for  their  undoing.  And  to  the  credulous 
race  which  Congress  was  bent  upon  al- 
lowing to  rule  the  South,  a  tall  white 
helmet,  or  mask,  and  a  white  domestic 
gown  came  to  have  more  significance  than 
the  tempting  promise  of  "forty  acres  and 
a  mule." 

As  a  result  of  all  this  came  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan ;  a  trans- 
formation wonderful,  almost  inconceiv- 
able, and  impossible,  had  it  not  been 
caused  and  fostered  by  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  reconstruction.  This  growth  of 
the  Klan  from  a  mere  boys'  frolic  into 
a  band  of  regulators  was  not  the  work  of 
a  man,  it  was,  instead,  an  historical  de- 
velopment. 

The  effect  of  mystery  even  on  intelli- 
gent minds  is  remarkable,  and  when  ex- 
ercised over  the  credulous  negro  race  it 
became  all-powerful. 

Early  in  1867  the  great  transformation 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  took  place.  A  call 
was  sent  out  from  Pulaski  to  the  differ- 
ent "dens,"  and  a  general  convention  was 
held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  dele- 
gates to  this  convention  were  men,  seri- 
ous and  thoughtful,  but  equally  daring 
and  determined.  They  realized  what  they 
were  undertaking,   and  what   they   were 


risking,  and  accepted  the  conditions  grim- 
ly. They  organized  the  "Invisible  Em- 
pire" of  the  South,  to  be  ruled  over  by 
a  Grand  Wizard  of  the  whole  Empire,  a 
Grand  Dragon  of  each  state,  a  Grand  Ti- 
tan of  each  county,  and  with  a  few  changes 
the  former  officers  of  each  "den."  They 
clearly  defined  their  objects  of  existence 
as  follows: 

"(1)  To  protect  the  weak,  the  inno- 
cent, and  the  defenseless  from  the  indig- 
nities, wrongs,  and  outrages  of  the  law- 
less, the  violent,  and  the  brutal;  to  relieve 
the  injured  and  oppressed;  to  succor  the 
suffering,  and  especially  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  Confederate  soldiers. 

"(2)  To  protect  and  defend  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  all  laws 
passed  in  conformity  thereto,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  states  and  people  thereof  from  all 
invasion  from  any  source  whatever. 

"(3)  To  aid  and  assist  in  the  execu- 
tion of  all  constitutional  laws,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  people  from  unlawful  seizure,  and 
from  trial  except  by  their  peers  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  the  land." 

Without  having  attracted  any  public 
attention,  the  convention  accomplished  its 
purpose  and  the  delegates  returned  to 
their  homes  to  organize  for  systematic 
work;  not  as  a  political  party,  nor  a  mili- 
tary body,  but  as  regulators,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  South. 

Robberies,  fires,  murders,  outrages  of 
all  kinds  began  to  receive  a  swift  and  re- 
lentless punishment,  by  a  hand  which  left 
no  trace  of  identity  save  the  mysterious 
circle  and  the  K.  K.  K.  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  Guards  of  sheeted  horsemen 
patrolled  the  country  by  night,  by  day 
no  sign  of  their  existence  remained  ex- 
cept in  the  minds  of  the  frightened  ne- 
groes. The  Union  Leaguers  were  dis- 
armed and  their  meetings  broken  up.  All 
the  bravado  and  much-boasted  bravery 
of  the  newly  freed  negro,  when  he  walked 
the  streets  in  open  daylight  armed  with 
a  shotgun,  vanished  quite  suddenly  when 
he  was  urged  by  his  "carpet-bagger"  lead- 
er to  fire  that  shotgun  at  night  into  the 
midst  of  the  sheeted  horsemen. 

An  abandoned  schoolhouse  in  North 
Alabama,  which  was  hfing  used  as  a 
meeting  place  for  the  Union  League  in 
that  neighborhood,  had  been  the  scene  of 
more  than  one  bravado  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject, of  what  the  negro  intended  to  do  with 
the  white  man.    After  each  meeting  in  the 


THKY  GALLOPED  DOWN  THE  MOONLIT  ROAD  IN  THEIR  DEAD  WHITE  GARB  AND 
TRAPPINGS.  EVERY  HORSE'S  HOOP  WAS  MUFFLED.  NOT  A  SOUND 
FROM  MAN  OR  BEAST  BROKE  THE  IMPRESSIVE  SILENCE. 
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schoolhouse  the  negroes  became  more  over- 
bearing and  displayed  their  fire  arms  more 
conspicuously.  At  last  the  white  men  of 
the  neighborhood  decided  to  break  up 
the  meetings.  Four  of  them  attended  the 
next  meeting  (outside  the  house).  One 
black  orator  worked  himself  and  his  audi- 
ence into  a  fine  frenzy,  and  had  just 
brought  out  his  brave  climax  of  "Thank 
God,  we  have  got  the  white  man  by  the 
throat,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  choke 
him  harder  and  harder,"  when  one  of  the 
men  outside  fired  a  pistol  into  the  air. 
In  a  moment  every  light  was  out,  benches, 
and  chairs  crashed  to  the  floor,  men  and 
women  screamed  and  cried,  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  the  Union  League  fled  off 
into  the  darkness,  quite  forgetting  in  their 
terror  to  stop  and  "choke  the  white  man." 
The  next  day  the  negroes  reported  every- 
where that  a  large  body  of  Ku  Klux  had 
raided  their  "prayer  meeting,"  and  had 
fired  at  them  on  their  way  home.  And, 
just  as  the  reported  number  of  Ku  Klux 
in  the  party  grew  with  each  time  that  the 
story  was  told,  so  did  the  negroes'  fear 
of  the  Klan. 

Wherever  a  freedman  grew  too  un- 
ruly a  band  of  Ku  Klux  appeared  at  his 
cabin  in  the  night  and  by  some  means, 
gentle  or  otherwise,  effectually  silenced 
his  disturbing  spirit. 

Perhaps  the  most  often  used  of  all  the 
simple  tricks  for  frightening  the  negroes 
was  this:  A  tall  ghost  would  ride  to  a 
darkey's  cabin  at  midnight  and  loudly  de- 
mand water.  Nothing  but  a  bucket  full 
would  satisfy  him,  and  when  it  was 
brought  the  horseman  would  empty  the 
entire, contents  into  a  rubber  bag  carefully 
concealed  beneath  his  white  gown.  The 
negro  could  positively  assert  afterwards 
that  he  had  heard  the  water  gurgling  and 
sizzling  down  the  ghost's  throat.  When 
the  bucket  was  empty  the  rider  handed  it 
back,  saying:  "That  was  good;  that's  the 
first  drink  that  I've  had  since  I  was  killed 
at  Shiloh  !"  Others  equally  effective  were 
those  of  the  socially  inclined  ma.«querad- 
er  who  insisted  upon  shaking  hands  and 
presented  for  the  ceremony  long  skeleton 
fingers ;  or  who  asked  a  terrified  negro 
to  "hold  his  head  for  a  few  minutes,"  and 
calmly  removed  for  the  purpose  what 
seemed  to  be  that  part  of  his  anatomy. 

Simple  tricks  like  this,  however,  were 
not  all  that  the  Ku  Klux  did.  They  went 
systematically  about  reform,  and  threat- 


ened and  punished  with  relentless  vigor. 
When  a  case  was  taken  up  by  the  Klan, 
the  "den"  held  a  meeting  which  resembled 
an  ordinary  court  in  many  ways.  Wit- 
nesses introduced  testimony,  and  in  or- 
derly procedure  the  facts  in  the  case  were 
heard.  The  verdict  and  the  sentence  lay 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  three  chosen 
judges,  who  formed  the  court  tribunal. 
Without  their  order  no  act  could  be  com- 
mitted by  the  Klan.  The  men  who 
formed  this  tribunal  were  chosen  because 
of  the  high  regard  in  which  they  were 
held  by  the  other  members  for  their  wis- 
dom and  integrity.  It  would  seem  from 
history  that  they  made  every  effort  to 
make  the  severity  of  the  punishment  justly 
accord  with  the  enormity  of  the  crime.  It 
is  true  that  negroes  were  whipped,  and 
that  in  rare  instances  the  death  sentence 
was  passed.  But  are  there  not  crimes  for 
which  the  world  still  inflicts  death,  and 
which  even  excite  the  North  as  well  as 
the  South  to  the  frenzy  of  mob  violence? 

Another  peculiarly  noticeable  feature 
about  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the 
Klan  was  this :  The  orders  of  one  tribunal 
were  rarely  executed  by  the  members  of 
that  immediate  "den."  Instead  a  call  was 
made  on  a  neighboring  "den"  for  men  to 
report  on  a  certain  night  and  carry  out 
instructions.  After  nightfall  these  men 
with  their  disguises  carefully  folded  under 
their  saddles  would  ride  to  the  first  "den's" 
headquarters,  and  there  would  receive  im- 
plicit orders  for  their  night's  work. 

Two  reasons  existed  for  this  feature  of 
the  Klan's  method.  First,  the  very  ob- 
vious one,  that  it  lessened  the  possibility 
of  identification.  Second,  that  by  elimi- 
nating from  a  hand  in  the  work  the  men 
whose  feelings  were  overwrought  with  the 
contemplation  of  the  crime  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity,  it  prevented  the  chance  of 
undue  severity  and  an  overstepping  of  or- 
ders. And  there  is  the  very  strongest 
proof  that  the  methods  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  were  diametrically  opposed  to  any- 
thing suggestive  of  a  reckless  mob. 

Beside  the  punishment  of  crime  the 
Ku  Klux  also  took  care  that  open  election 
frauds  were  no  longer  practiced.  In  an 
Alabama  election,  a  noted  "scalawag"  in 
Huntsville  had  boasted  that  he  would 
bring  into  town  five  hundred  negroes  from 
his  plantation  and  vote  every  one  of  them 
as  many  times  as  was  necessary  to  carry 
the  election.    The  night  before  he  was  to 
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start  after  the  negroes  more  than  one 
Southern  family  knew  by  the  absence  of 
<he  men  that  the  Ku  Klux  were 
abroad,  and  excitement  filled  the  air. 
Just  at  midnight,  watchers  at  darkened 
windows  saw  them  come.  With  a  cavalry 
training  that  could  only  have  been  gained 
on  the  battlefield,  they  galloped  at  full 
tilt  down  the  long  moon-lit  road,  in  their 
dead-white  garb  and  trappings.  Every 
horse's  hoof  was  muffled.  Xot  a  sound 
from  man  or  beast  broke  the  impressive 
stillness.  The  revolving  light  in  the  head 
of  the  Cyclops  which  bespoke  his  name 
and  rank,  glowed  with  uncanny  brightness. 
With  military  precision  the  company 
wheeled  and  halted  before  the  house  of 
the  "scalawag."  A  rider  from  among  the 
ranks  noiselessly  dismounted  and  walked 
to  the  door.  Taking  a  paper  from  the 
folds  of  his  gown  he  fastened  it  securely 
to  the  door,  walked  down  the  steps  and 
remounted  his  horse.  A  whistle  sounded ; 
the  company  turned  and  galloped  off  in 
solid  ranks  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
which  they  had  come. 

Just  what  was  on  that  paper  perhaps 
no  one  but  the  Grand  Cyclops,  the  Grand 
Scribe  and  the  "scalawag"  have  ever 
known,  but  one  thing  was  plainly  evident, 
no  negroes  came  up  from  the  plantation, 
no  man  voted  miore  than  once  on  election 
day  in  Huntsville;  and  an  obscure  item 
in  a  local  paper  some  three  days  later  an- 
nounced that  "A  former  resident  of  this 
citv  has  left  for  his  future  home  in  the 
North." 

Absolute  secrecy  as  to  membership  had 
now  become  more  vitally  necessary  than 
ever,  for  a  man  practically  worked  with 
a  price  on  his  head.  In  the  hands  of  the 
women  the  secret  was  as  safe  as  with  the 
men.  They  sewed  on  white  disguises  by 
night,  hid  them  away  by  day,  and  knew 
nothing. 

But  the  organization  was  growing  too 
widespread,  and  its  power  too  enormous, 
not  to  get  beyond  control  soon.  The  very 
mystery  and  strategy  by  which  it  had  de- 
ceived the  public  placed  in  the  hands  of 
lawless  outsiders,  and  even  gave  to  scat- 
tered and  reckless  members,  facilities  for 
deceiving  even  the  Klan  itself,  and  be- 
fore the  world,  laying  deeds  of  violence  for 
personal  ends  at  the  doors  of  the  Ku 
Klux.  Such  occurrences  as  the  whipping 
of  negroes  and  even  the  hanging  of  one 
poor   old    darkey,    which   are   related   in 


Tourgee's  "A  Fool's  Errand,"  are  all  sub- 
stantiated in  the  testimony  given  before 
Congress.  That  such  things  really  did 
happen  is  beyond  doubt;  the  only  doubt 
is  more  in  the  question  as  to  who  were  the 
perpetrators  of  the  deeds.  And  even  Tour- 
gee  takes  occasion  to  say  that  while  it 
may  have  been  cruel  to  wreak  vengeance 
on  single  victims,  it  was  the  South's  only 
method  of  reaching  the  hand  under  whose 
rule  they  were  held. 

The  mystery  which  had  made  apprehen- 
sion of  its  members  impossible,  made 
equally  impossible  the  avoidance  of  crime 
under  its  name  which  it  did  not  commit. 
Irresponsible  parties,  "carpetbaggers"  and 
outlaws,  began  to  play  Ku  Klux.  Masked 
marauders  appeared  all  over  the  country. 
Several  bands  of  men  who  were  captured 
in  sheeted  disguise  turned  out  to  be  well- 
known  members  of  the  radical  party. 

The  Klan  undertook  in  some  instances 
to  punish  depredations  of  this  sort,  and 
thus  created  a  worse  disorder  of  irrita- 
tion and  counter-irritation. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  great  work 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  practically  ac- 
complished. Many  of  the  "carpet-bag- 
gers" had  left  the  country  or  had  settled 
to  a  rational  life,  and  a  conception  of  the 
fact  that  the  former  masters  of  the  South- 
land still  possessed  their  inalienable  rights 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness; the  negro  was  beginning  to  learn 
that  "bein'  sot  free"  was  not  quite  all  it 
had  been  represented,  and  the  radical 
state  governments  were  losing  ground 
against  the  silent,  determined  will  of  the 
South. 

The  heads  of  the  organization  therefore, 
when  they  saw  not  only  that  outsiders  were 
usurping  its  protection,  but  that  its  work 
was  done,  were  readv  to  disband  the  Klan. 
In  February  of  1869  the  Grand  Wizard, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  none  other  than 
General  Forrest,  of  Tennessee,  issued  the 
command,  and  the  official  organization  of 
this  wonderful  body  was  forever  ended. 

The  whole  spirit  of  Ku  Kluxery  did  not 
die  an  instantaneous  death,  however,  and 
for  several  years  longer  there  were  scat- 
tered traces  of  its  existence.  But  as  it 
disappeared,  so  in  one  state  after  another 
did  the  "carpetbagger"  and  the  "scala- 
wag." Who  can  say  that  the  Klan,  born 
of  the  great  confiision  of  reconstruction, 
did  not  die  a  natural  death  when  this  con- 
fusion had  ceased  to  be? 
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Abraham  Lincoln 

Reminiscences  of  the  Martyr  President  by  One  Wlio  Knew  Him  Personally,  and  Who 
Was  Associated  With  Him  In  Public  Life 

By  George  H.  Williams 


BEAHAM      LINCOLN 

is  the  most  conspicuous 
character  in  American 
history,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  George  Washing- 
ton. His  life  was  phe- 
nomenal in  the  begin- 
ing,  in  its  achievements 
and  in  its  tragic  ending.  His  name 
is  enshrined  in  a  halo  of  glory, 
growing  out  of  the  great  events  with 
which  he  was  identified.  People  love 
to  read  and  hear  about  him.  Everything 
that  he  said  or  did  is  attractive  to  them. 
To  the  young  people  of  this  generation 
the  incidents  of  his  history  grow  more  in- 
teresting as  time  goes  on,  according  to 
the  poet's  idea  that  "Distance  lends  en- 
chantment to  the  view." 

Most  of  the  men  who  were  associated 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  public  life  have 
passed  away.  I  am  one  of  the  few  sur- 
vivors. I  made  his  acquaintance  in  1847 
at  an  internal  improvement  conven- 
tion in  Chicago.  That  convention  was 
held  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 
Eepresentatives  from  most  of  the  West- 
ern States  were  there.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
a  delegate  from  Illinois,  and  I  was  a  dele- 
gate from  Iowa,  of  which  state  I  was  then 
a  resident.  Both  of  us  were  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  convention.  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
that  time  had  no  political  prominence, 
but  was  considered  an  able  and  successful 
lawyer.  He  made  a  speech  in  the  conven- 
tion. It  was  a  characteristic  speech,  re- 
plete with  anecdote  and  humor.  I  was 
with  him  several  days  upon  that  occa- 
sion, and  as  both  of  us  were  thoroughly 
Western  in  our  habits  and  ways  of  think- 
ing, we  found  in  each  other  congenial 
companionship.  I  was  judge  in  Iowa  from 
1847  to  1852,  and  some  of  Lincoln's  pro- 
,  fessional  associates  in  Illinois  practiced 
in  my  court;  so  I  heard  a  good  deal  from 
them  about  the  peculiarities  and  capabili- 
ties of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  lawyer. 

He  was  not  deeply  versed  in  the  learn- 
ing of  the  law  books ;  he  was  not  educated 
to  the  profession ;  he  had  never  studied  law 


in  a  law  school  or  regularly  in  a  lawyer's 
office.  Like  tlie  busy  bee  which  gathers 
honey  from  every  opening  flower,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln gathered  his  knowledge  of  law  from 
such  law  books  as  he  could  pick  up  here 
and  there  and  read  while  engaged  in  other 
avocations.  Notwithstanding  the  deficien- 
cies of  his  education,  he  rose  to  the  front 
rank  of  the  profession  in  Illinois.  This 
was  not  unprecedented.  I  have  known  of 
several  lawyers  who  rose  to  great  distinc- 
tion in  the  profession  who  acquired  in  the 
same  way  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  their 
knowledge  of  the  law.  Joshua  A.  Spen- 
cer and  Abraham  Van  Vectan,  two  great 
lawyers  who  graced  the  bar  of  New  York, 
acquired  their  knowledge  of  the  law  by 
desultory  reading  of  such  law  books  as 
fell  into  their  hands.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  a  thorough  legal  education  is  not  of 
great  advantage  to  a  lawyer,  but  that  ex- 
ceptional cases  sometimes  occur  when  the 
intuitions  of  genius  supply  the  lack  of 
education. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  great  forte,  as  a  lawyer, 
was  before  a  jury.     He  had  always  asso- 

j .  ,  ,  T-  i  ciated  with  such  men 
Lincoln  s  forte  j   ,i       •     • 

Q  ^       .,      .  as  composed  the  luries 

Betore  the  Jury       •     tii-      •        xr  j 

^  m  Illinois.  He  under- 
stood their  prepossessions,  prejudices  and 
sympathies,  and  knew  how  to  work  upon 
them  with  effect.  He  did  not  try  to  im- 
press a  jury  with  dignified  airs  and  high-i 
sounding  words.  He  was  very  much  in 
the  habit  of  getting  as  close  to  a  jury  as 
he  could  conveniently,  and  putting  one 
foot  upon  a  chair  would  talk  to  them 
in  a  conversational  tone.  In  this  way  he 
made  the  jury  think  that,  though  a  law- 
yer, he  was  one  of  the  plain  people  with 
them.  He  started  into  a  case  generally 
by  saying  or  doing  something  that  would 
please  the  jury,  put  them  in  a  good  humor, 
and  in  pleasant  relations  to  himself.  He 
made  his  story-telling  faculty  work  in  this 
way.  One  of  his  ways  in  addressing  a 
jury  was  to  state  with  great  apparent  fair- 
ness the  side  of  the  case  to  which  he  was 
opposed,  and  this  apparent  candor  put  the 
jury  in  a  mood  to  believe  what  he  said  on 
his  own  side  of  the  case,  however  sophis- 
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tical  it  might  be.  I  was  told  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  so  popular  with  the  juries 
in  the  courts  where  he  practiced  that 
sometimes  they  lost  sight  of  the  issues  in 
the  case  and  made  the  question,  whether 
or  not,  "Abe  Lincoln"  should  win,  and 
without  some  insuperable  obstacle  in  the 
way  they  were  likely  to  decide  for  "Abe." 
Many  personal  descriptions  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  have  been  written,  some,  I  should 
judge,  by  persons  who  had  never  seen  him. 
He  was  unprepossessing,  and  at  the  same 
_  ,    .  time  a  notable  man  in 

Personal  Appear-  j^jg  appearance.  He 
ance  of  Lmcoln       ^^^   ^^^^   ^^jj^   ^^^^^^^^ 

and  poor  in  flesh.  There  was  a  sharp 
and  singular  angularity  about  the  form 
of  his  body.  His  arms  appeared  to  be 
abnormally  long.  He  was  unusually 
broad  across  the  shoulders  and  chest,  with 
a  waist  disproportionately  small.  His  neck 
was,  apparently,  long.  He  had  a  large 
head,  covered  with  thick,  coarse  black 
hair,  and  his  forehead  was  rather  low 
and  wrinkled,  as  though  labor  and  care 
had  made  their  marks  upon  him.  His 
ears  were  remarkably  large.  His  eyes 
were  deeply  sunken  in  his  head,  surmount- 
ed by  heavy  black  eyebrows.  His  cheek- 
bones were  high  and  very  prominent.  His 
mouth  was  large,  with  a  thick,  projecting 
underlip,  and  underneath  his  chin  was 
a  growth  of  black,  scraggly  whiskers.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  fully  aware  that  he  was  not 
a  handsome  man,  and  he  frequently  made 
the  subject  of  his  looks  a  matter  of  fun. 

He  told  this  story  upon  himself:  He 
said  he  was  traveling  in  a  car  when  a 
stranger  stepped  up  to  him  and  said: 
"Sir,  1  have  a  knife  that  belongs  to  you." 
"How  is  that?"  inquired  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "a  knife  was 
given  to  me  with  the  injunction  that  if 
ever  I  found  a  man  uglier  than  I  am,  I  was 
to  give  the  knife  to  him,  and  I  think 
you  are  clearly  entitled  to  the  knife." 
Some  one  has  said  of  Madame  De  Stael 
that  she  was  so  ugly  she  was  positively 
handsome,  and  this  remark  at  times  might 
be  applied  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  when  he 
was  pleased  his  rough  features  were  over- 
spread with  an  expression  that  was  akin 
to  beauty. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  reputation  as  a  story 
teller  is  well  known.  He  was  unique  in 
this  respect.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that 
he  never  told  a  story  that  was  not  fit  to  be 
repeated  anywhere.    This  is  a  mistake.    I 


Value  of 
Lincoln's  Stories 


have  heard  him  tell  stories  that  would  not 
sound  well  at  a  ladies'  sociable,  or  look 
well  in  print.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
took  special  pleasure  in  such  stories,  but 
if  they  were  laughable  and  suited  his  pur- 
pose they  were  told  without  reserve.  This 
should  not  be  set  down  to  his  discredit. 
He  was  what  nature  and  his  early  asso- 
ciations made  him.  He  was  not  made 
over  when  he  became  President.  He  was 
a  rough  diamond,  not  much  changed  from 
the  natural  state  by  the  superficial  polish 
of  the  fashionable  world. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  ashamed  of  his  ' 
humble  parentage,  his  humble  pursuits 
and  the  rude,  uncultur- 
ed companionship  of  his 
youth.  He  always  re- 
ferred to  them  with  feelings  of  respect  and 
kindness.  Where  he  got  all  the  stories 
he  told  was  a  mystery.  Some,  no  doubt, 
were  from  the  storehouse  of  his  memory, 
but  many  were  evidently  the  creations 
of  his  own  fertile  imagination.  The  fact 
is,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  wonderful  faculty 
of  seeing  something  humorous  or  lu- 
dicrous in  almost  everything  brought  to 
his  attention.  I  believe  if  he  had  de- 
voted his  life  to  humorous  writings  he 
might  have  become  as  distinguished  as 
Mark  Twain  is  in  that  sort  of  literature. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  stories  were  not  always  told 
for  amusement,  but  quite  generally  for 
argumentative  or  illustrative  purposes. 
When  public  men  called  upon  him  and 
discussed  public  questions  it  was  quite 
common  for  him  to  tell  a  story  to  illus- 
trate his  view  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. Some  fastidious  people  com- 
plained of  this,  and  charged  him  with 
frivolity  and  trifling  with  great  and 
serious  questions,  but  they  judged  from 
appearances,  and  not  righteous  judgment. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  deep  and  profound 
thinker,  and  that  was  the  secret  of  his 
success.  He  studied  Ae.sop's  Fables  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  learned  there  that  a 
story  or  a  fable  might  be  the  medium  of 
a  valuable  moral  lesson.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  many  people  tliink  that 
the  showy  and  sensational  men  are  the 
great  men  of  the  world,  tlio  men  who  find 
new  things  or  improve  old  things  gener- 
ally are  the  men  who  devote  themselves 
to  study,  thought  and  reflection.  The 
shallow  brook  babbles  over  its  pebbly  bed 
and  flashes  its  tiny  waves  in  the  sunlight, 
but  the  deep  river  moves  on  noiselessly 
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and  irresistibly  to  the  bosom  of  the  deeper 
sea.  Mr.  Ldnooln's  stories,  with  their 
other  good  qualities,  were  the  ebullitions 
of  his  good  and  genial  nature.  He  took 
pleasure  in  pleasing  othex  people,  and  they 
seemed  also  to  drive  away  for  a  moment 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  his  heavily  bur- 
dened life. 

Good  or  bad,  his  stories  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius.  Two  or  three  speci- 
mens will  serve  to  confirm  what  I  have 
said. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  practicing  law 
in  Springfield,  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  East  inquiring  about  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  of  a  brother  lawyer.  His 
answer  was:  "I  know  the  gentleman  of 
whom  you  inquire.  He  has  a  wife  and 
baby  that  ought  to  be  worth  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  any  one;  a  table  for  his 
books  and  papers  worth  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents,  and  a  big  rat  hole  in  the  cor- 
ner of  his  office  that  is  worth  looking 
into." 

To  see  a  poor  lawyer  in  a  poorly  fur- 
nished office,  struggling  with  poverty  to 
support  a  wife  and  baby  would  to  most 
persons  suggest  sad  and  serious  thoughts, 
but  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  the  humorous  side 
of  the  situation,  and  described  it  in  this 
fimny  and  laughable  letter.  This  shows 
how  easy  it  was  for  him  to  invent  a 
story. 

While  the  war  was  going  on,  some  men 
were  talking  to  the  President  about  the 
aid  and  comfort  the  British  were  giving  to 
the  rebels.  Thereupon  Mt.  Lincoln  told 
this  story:  "One  day  a  stranger  came 
into  a  little  town  in  Illinois  and  wanted  to 
be  shaved.  There  was  no  regular  barber 
there,  but  there  was  a  man  who  sometimes 
shaved  people,  and  to  him  the  stranger  ap- 
plied. Tho  pro  tern,  barber,  after  sharp- 
ening his  razor  upon  his  boot,  commenced 
operations.  The  cheeks  of  the  stranger 
were  sunken  in,  and  to  work  to  better 
advantage,  the  barber  put  his  finger  in  the 
man's  mouth  to  push  out  his  cheek,  and, 
slashing  away,  cut  through  the  man's 
cheek  and  cut  his  own  finger.  'There, 
you  lantern-jawed  cuss,'  he  howled,  'you 
have  made  me  cut  my  finger.' "  "I 
think,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "these  British 
people  are  putting  their  fingers  where 
they  will  get  them  cut."  And  he  was  not 
mistaken,  for  their  fingers  were  cut  to 
the  extent  of  fifteen  million  dollars 
awarded  to  the  United  States  under  the 


treaty  of  Washington  for  the  settlement 

of  the  Alabama  claims. 

As  to  the  statesmanship  of  Mr.   Lin- 

,  .  coin,  it  mav  be  proper- 

Statesmanship  jy  gj^j^  ^^^l  UJJ^^g  ^^^ 

ofLmcoln  himself    could    be    his 

parallel."  No  President,  not  even  Wash- 
ington, encountered  such  difficulties  as 
confronted  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  became 
President.  When  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton in  a  secret  manner,  to  avoid  a  plot 
that  had  been  formed  to  assassinate  him 
on  the  way,  he  found  that  the  Buchanan 
administration  had  disarmed  the  army, 
dispersed  the  navy,  depleted  the  treasury 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  had  rendered 
the  Government  unable  to  cope  with  the 
impending  rebellion.  To  organize  and 
equip  an  army,  to  resuscitate  the  navy,  to 
re-establish  the  finances,  were  the  Hercu- 
lean problems  presented  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  the  very  threshold  of  his  administra- 
tion. No  such  responsbility  ever  rested 
upon  any  man  in  the  United  States  as 
rested  upon  President  Lincoln  during  that 
war.  The  country  was  in  convulsions. 
Metaphorically  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  "Storms  and  tempests  thundered 
'round  his  brow,  and  oceans  broke  their 
billows  at  his  feet."  His  calmness,  pa- 
tince,  firmness  and  courage  in  dealing 
with  the  slavery  question,  and  all  other 
questions  growing  out  of  the  desperate 
and  bloody  struggle  for  dismemberment 
of  the  American  Union,  have  placed  his 
name  among  the  few  immortal  names  that 
were  not  born  to  die. 

There  was  an  indescribable  charm  about 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  They 
could  not  compare  with  the  lofty  and 
sonorous  periods  of  Daniel  Webster,  but 
there  was  a  natural  freshness  and  sim- 
plicity about  thert  that  touched  a  respon- 
sive cord  in  the  popular  heart.  I  should 
say  that  they  occupy  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  oratorical  world  that  "Lead, 
Kindly  Light,"  and  "Abide  With  Me"  do 
to  the  hymnal  world. .  His  speeches, 
which  have  attracted  the  most  attention 
are  his  Gettysburg  address  and  his  two 
inaugurals.  "Words  fitly  spoken  are  like 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  And 
his  words  at  the  dedication  of  the  battle 
field  of  Gettysburg  for  a  National  ceme- 
tery, were  words  fitly  spoken.  Edward 
Everett  was  the  orator  upon  that  occa- 
sions, and  made  a  scholarly  address  of  i:n 
hour's  length,  which  has  passed  into  for- 
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getfulness,  while  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, which  did  not  take  ten  minutes  to 
deliver,  is  one  of  the  classics  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  beauty  of  this  Gettys- 
burg speech  was  its  appropriateness  to 
the    occasion. 

I  was  very  near  the  President  when  he 
delivered  his  second  inaugural,  and  heard 
all  that  he  said.  When  he  appeared  on 
the  eastern  steps  of  the  Capitol  to  take 
the  oath  of  office,  administered  to  him  by 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  he  seemed  to  be 
weary  and  worn  by  the  heavy  load  he  had 
carried  for  four  years,  but  he.  was  cheerful, 
for  light  was  beginning  to  break  through 
the  clouds  of  war,  and  there  were  high 
hopes  that  the  end  of  the  conflict  was 
close  at  hand. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  embodiment 
of  the  simple  life.  His  habits  and 
manners  were  not  changed  by  his  ele- 
vation to  high  office.  He  was  not  given 
to  fuss  and  feathers.  He  was  plain  "Abe 
Lincoln"  when  he  was  practicing  law  in 
Illinois,  and  was  plain  "Abe  Lincoln" 
when  he  was  President.  I  cannot  speak 
particularly  about  his  religious  views,  be- 
cause I  never  heard  him  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  but  I  know  that  he  recog- 
nized an  overruling  providence  and  be- 
lieved that  God  guided  the  affairs  of  men 
and  nations.  MV.  Lincoln  was  careless  of 
Ihis  personal  appearance,  and  his  personal 
safety.  I  was  at  City  Point  when  Gen- 
eral Grant  started  on  his  Appomatox  cam- 
paign. The  President  was  there  at  the 
same  time;  he  wore  an  old  stovepipe  hat, 
and  a  long  coat  that  came  nearly  to  his 
heels.  He  was  rather  a  grotesque-looking 
President.  He  remained  a  day  or  two 
after  General  Grant  and  his  army  left, 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  wandering 
around  unattended,  inspecting  points  of 
interest  and  visiting  the  boats  on  the  river. 
He  was  admonished  that  he  was  exposing 
himself  to  danger,  as  there  might  be 
sharpshooters  of  the  enemy  in  the  vicin- 
ity, but  he  gave  no  heed  to  the  warning. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  great  lawyer,  a  great 
orator,  a  great  statesman,  but  the  glory 
of  the  man  was  in  the  goodness  of  his 
heart.  He  was  a  man  of  tender  sensibili- 
ties;  to  the  poor  and 
A  Man  ^^^    suffering    he    was 

Among  Men  ^    ^^^^^^^    sympathetic 

friend.  If  there  was  any  weakness  in 
his  administration  it  was  due  to  this  char- 
acteristic.    He    was    sorely    tried,  while 


President,  by  the  numerous  applications 
to  pardon  soldiers  who  had  been  con- 
demned by  court-martial  to  suffer  death 
for  desertion.  I  have  seen  the  anteroom 
in  the  White  House  full  of  fathers  and 
mothers,  wives  and  sisters,  there  on  this 
business.  He  was  exceedingly,  and,  as 
some  of  his  friends  thought,  unwisely,  lib- 
eral in  this  respect.  Secretary  Stanton 
and  some  of  the  generals  of  the  army  pro- 
tested against  this  action' of  the  President, 
claiming  that  it  had  the  effect  to  weaken 
the  discipline  of  the  army;  but  their  pro- 
tests were  unavailing.  He  said  that 
when  he  retired  at  night,  tired  and 
troubled,  it  was  a  consolation  and  comfort 
to  him  to  feel  that  during  the  day  he  had 
saved  some  poor  fellow  from  death  and 
given  to  his  relatives  and  friends  the  oil 
of  gladness  for  the  ashes  of  mourning. 

A  day  or  two  before  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  killed  I  saw  him,  and  he  was  beaming 
with  bright  anticipations.  The  war  was 
over  and  the  Union  saved.  A  great  bur- 
den had  been  rolled  off  his  shoulders.  He 
had  a  right  to  look  forward  to  compara- 
tive peace  and  happiness.  All  Washing- 
ton was  aglow  with  enthusiasm.  Like  a 
thunderclap  from  a  clear  sky  came  an 
awful  change.  The  story  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's assassination  in  Ford's  Theater  by 
John  AYilkes  Booth,  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1865,  has  been  told  too  often  to  repeat  it 
here.  The  excitement  in  Washington 
over  this  terrible  tragedy  was  intense. 
Pennsylvania  avenue  from  the  Treasury 
to  the  Capitol  was  crowded  by  a  distracted 
and  frantic  multitude.  Hundreds  of 
negro  women  were  on  the  street  wringing 
their  hands  and  weeping  as  though  death 
had  invaded  their  own  family. 

The  funeral  in  the  White  House  was  a 
solemn  and  impressive  scene.  I  was  one 
of  the  Senate  committee  to  accompany 
the  remains  from  Washington  to  Spring- 
field. There  were  four  cars  in  the  train 
draped  in  mourning.  We  stopped  at  all 
the  principal  cities  on  the  way,  where  the 
remains  were  laid  in  state  to  give  the  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  to  look  for  the  last 
time  upon  their  beloved  and  martyred 
President.  Everywhere  there  were  dem- 
onstrations of  universal  and  profound  sor- 
row. It  was  one  mighty  procession  of 
mourners  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  journey.  Arriving  at  Springfield,  we 
laid  this  great  and  good  man  away  to 
rest,  "with  all  his  country's  honor  blest." 


SHALL    IT   ENDURE? 

HE  establishment  in  America  of  an  elective,  representative  ' 
government  was  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  doubtful  ex- 
periment. The  chances  were  all  against  the  success  of  such 
a  governmental  enterprise,  and  there  were  comparatively  few  students  of  politics 
who  held  out  much  hope  for  its  future.  That  the  critical  period  was  successfully 
passed,  and  that  the  government  did  not  flounder  in  its  early  years  was  not  due 
to  the  peculiar  virtue  of  representative  government,  but  rather  to  that  most  extraor- 
dinary body  of  men  which  guided  the  destinies  of  the  state  in  the  critical  and 
formative  periods  of  American  history. 

Over  a  hundred  years  of  fiery  trial  has  proven  the  institutions  and  govern- 
mental theories  established  and  promulgated  by  those  inspired  leaders  to  be  wise 
and  worthy  to  endure.  Upon  the  firm  foundation  conceived  by  these  past  masters 
of  governmental  policy  and  law,  these  living  exponents  of  wisdom,  liberty 
and  equality,  of  unselfishness  and  self-sacrifice,  of  manhood  and  virtue,  there 
has  grown  up  a  giant  among  the  nations,  who  feels  the  rich  red  blood 
of  energy  and  divine  enthusiasm  coursing  through  his  veins.  Of  comely  and  com- 
manding visage,  a  physique  of  splendidly  perfect  proportions,  he  stands  forth  the 
very  embodiment  of  power,  energy  and  conscious  might.  In  his  clear  eye  there 
gleams  the  kindly  light  of  pity,  heaven  bestowed,  and  his  lineaments  are  indicative 
of  a  deep  sense  of  justice  and  mercy,  a  strong  will  and  an  irresistible  determination. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  great  character — one  that  might  well  call  forth  admiration, 
respect,  applause,  fear,  trust,  and  envy  from  the  civilized  warld,  and  one  to  whom 
all  thinffs  might  be  possible. 

The  growing  apprehension  in  Europe  concerning  the  aspirations  of  this  power- 
ful giant,  with  his  ever-increasing  wealth  and  influence,  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  situntion.  The  deep  and  true  significance  of  the  American  nation  is  dawning 
over  Europe,  and  every  move  of  America  is  eagerly  watched,  for  the  world  realizes 
that  tbe  Fnited  States  is  now  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  must  inevitably 
become  the  first  force.  M.  Ernest  Judet,  editor  of  the  Paris  Eclair,  voices  this 
sentiment  in  an  article  which  has  caused  considerable  stir  in  Europe.     He  sa5's: 

"With  all  its  elements  of  activity  and  external  development,  the  United  States,  which 
has  no  immediate  neighbors,  becomes  one  of  the  absorbing  and  menacing  nations  of  the 
globe.  Every  year  its  domain  is  enlarged  by  internal  progress,  as  is  manifested  by  the 
creation  of  new  states,  or  externally  by  the  spreading  and  acquisition  of  spheres  of 
influence.  The  shadow  of  the  United  States  moves  irresistibly  onward,  growing  larger 
day  by  day,  and  chasing  before  it  the  signs  of  European  possession,  covering  all  the  lands, 
and  all  the  seas,  which  will  soon  be  united  by  the  Panama  Canal." 

Tn  support  of  what  he  says,  M.  Judet  quotes  a  book  by  the  famous  Italian  statesman, 
M.  Virjril',  entit'eil  "Imperialist  Sentiment,"  in  which  the  author  holds  that  "the  universe 
is  the  pr^y  of  three  great  imperialist  powers — Germany,  England  and  the  United  States — 
and  the  last  named  is  the  greatest  and  most  to  be  dreaded." 

M.  Judet  also  quotes  M.  de  Marinis,  another  Italian  writer,  on  the  same  subject,  who 
savs: 
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"In  the  course  of  its  enlargement  and  expansion,  the  United  States  will  surely  come 
into  conflict  with  an  Asiatic  power.  Who  is  to  be  master  of  the  Pacific?  The  United 
States  is  already  casting  anxious  glances  in  the  direction  of  Japan,  which  it  sees  in  the 
light  of  a  powerful  rival. 

"When  the  shock  does  come  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  in  history.  One  thing  is 
certain,  the  European  nations,  especially  Franqe,  Germany  and  England,  will  see  their 
possessions  swept  away  from  them  in  the  two  continents  of  America  and  Asia." 

Yot,  ill  spite  of  such  prophecies  of  future  supremacy,  it  is  doubtful  if  even 
America,  much  less  Europe,  realizes  the  tremendous  potentialities  of  this 
great  nation.  For,  great  as  has  been  the  commercial  expansion  and  in- 
ternal development  of  the  country,- — and  the  figures  arc  such  as  to  defy  the 
actual  grasp  of  the  intellect, — it  will  require  only  a  superficial  study  of  existing 
conditions  to  demonstrate  beyond  question  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  devel- 
opment and  expansion  so  stupendous  that  present  conditions,  gratifying  as  they 
are,  will  become  dwarfed  and  insignificant  by  contrast. 

In  support  of  this  view,  suffice  it  to  mention  one  factor  which  will  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  future  development  of  the  nation.  So  far  as  the  West  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  be  admitted,  we  believe,  that  the  greatest  promise  and  possibilities  lay 
in  irrigation.  The  dry,  alkaline  plains  of  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  Calfornia, 
Arizona,  Montana,  and  other  Western  States  that  now  support  the  gloomy  sage-brush, 
will,  when  properly  irrigated,  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and,  as  by  magic,  there 
will  arise  a  great  and  prosperous  empire — a  potent  factor  in  the  coming  greatness 
of  the  splendid  newer  and  grander  America  that  is  to  be. 

Although  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  irrigation  in  the  West,  compared  with 
what  should  and  will  be  done,  the  results  accomplished  are  insignificant.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  West,  and 
especially  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Every  community  looks  with  optimism  to  a  greater  future.  Every  industry, 
every  commercial  enterprise  or  organization,  is  great  with  promise. 

So  it  is  throughout  the  nation — East,  West,  North  and  South,  retarded 
as  the  latter  has  been  by  the  curse  of  slavery,  which  even  for  these  forty 
years  has  been  a  blight  upon  the  land.  But  a  new  South  is  arising  from  the 
ashes  of  strife  and  mismanagement  and  misuse.  Those  who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  conditions  there  claim  that  no  other  section  of  the  entire  nation  is  so 
rich  in  natural  resources,  or  has  such  promise  of  future  greatness.  This  claim, 
however,  is  characteristic  of  almost  every  section  of  the  country.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant claim,  indicative  of  the  great  possibilities  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  quite  apparent  as  the  different  sections  are  studied,  that  we  are 
only  in  the  very  early  stage  of  internal  development  and  progress,  and  that  the 
possibilities  for  commercial  expansion  are  beyond  computation. 

The  nation  is  great  todaj- — great  by  comparison  with  other  nations,  and  great 
because  of  its  strides  toward  self-knowledge,  self-control  and  self-belief — qualities 
that  characterize  and  affect  nations  as  well  as  individuals;  great  because  of  its 
boundless  energy  and  its  marvelous  resources;  great  because  of  the  acknowledgment 
before  the  world  of  its  belief  and  trust  in  God,  and  destined  to  become  even 
greater  and  more  powerful  because  of  that  trust  and  belief.  But  we  are  only 
in  the  beginning, — at  the  threshold.  We  are  not  great  when  we  consider  what 
might  be. 

What  then?  Shall  we  consider  the  duty  before  us,  the  work  to  be 
done,  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided,  the  battles  to  be  fought,  simply  as  the  work,  the 
duty,  the  battle  of  the  "other  man"?  Or  shall  we  consider  that  each  one  of  us 
is  individually  responsible  for  tliis  nation's  heritage? 

We  are  living  in  a  strenuous,  exciting  age,  in  a  day  of  action,  and  not  theorj'. 
The  times  are  absorbingly  interesting.  Decisions  and  actions  of  great  moment  are 
being  made. 

Shall  we  do  our  part?  Shall  we  purify  the  Senate?  Shall  we  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  civic,  state,  and  national  institutions?     Shall  the  American  people 
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claim  the  reward  of  their  industry  and  take  what  nature  has  given  them,  or  shall  we 
continue  to  allow  a  few  favored  individuals  to  monopolize  the  wealth  of  the.  nation  ? 
Shall  the  American  people  arise  in  the  might  of  outraged  manhood,  and  with  flam- 
ing sword,  if  necessary,  shout :  "Out  upon  you,  you  grafters,  you  despoilers  of  our 
national  glory,  you  prostitutors  of  justice  and  truth,  of  honor  and  decency.  Out 
upon  you !" 

Shall  we  cleanse  this  Augean  Senate,  reeking  with  corruption,  this  dispenser  of 
special  privilege  with  its  contempt  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  the  will  of  the 
people?  Shall  we  eJect  our  Senators  or  shJill  we  allow  Mammon  to  dictate  "justice" 
and  law,  and  continue  its  contemptible  farce? 

Shall  America  take  a  real  step  forward  in  economic,  political  and  social 
progress,  throwing  off  the  shackles  of  shameless  corruption,  or  shall  we  sit 
supinely  by,  deaf  to  the  call  of  duty,  deaf  to  the  battle  cry  sounding  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  for  decency  and  national  honor,  for  the  perpetuity  and 
rational  development  of  our  institutions?  Shall  we  shirk  our  sacred  duty  and 
allow  politicians  to  decide  the  fate  of  this  great  nation?  God  forbid  that  such  a 
calamity  should  befall  us ! 

The  issue  is  plain.  Even  the  Senate  must  take  sides  openly.  What  will  the 
American  nation  do  with  it?  The  answer  will  come  in  ringing  tones  that  will  sound 
down  through  the  ages,  and  it  will  mean  a  greater  America,  not  commercially  alone, 
but,  what  is  of  vaster  importance,  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
FOR  the  people,  that  shall  endure  and  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


"Breathes  there  a  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said: 
'This  is  my  own,  my  native  land!' 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
Prom  wand'ring  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  such  there  ho, — go,  mark  him  well. 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 


High  though  his  title,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 
Despite  these  titles,  power  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentrated  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  tvhence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonor'd  and  unsung." 

— Walter  Scott. 


Wild   roses. 


From    a    photograph    by    Surah   H.    Ladd. 
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WAR 


HEN  will  men  think? 
When  the  masses  of  men 
really  think  there  will 
be  no  armies  of  conquest 
or  invasion.  The.  com- 
mon man  will  say — 
"Why  should  I  be 
killed?  And  for  whom? 
What  is  it  to  me?"  Then  he  will  answer 
this  last  by  saying:  "It  is  waste.  It  is 
destruction.  It  is  starvation.  It  is  a 
killing  of  laborers  and  destruction  of  the 


fruits  of  labor — and  at  the  end,  after  all 
is  done,  matters  are  settled  by  a  discus- 
sion and  an  agreement." 

Russia  and  Japan  have  had  their  war. 
The  peasants  of  each  have  been  slaugh- 
tered by  thousands  on  thousands.  The 
remainder  are  now  starving.  Russia  and 
Japan  are  each  holding  out  their  hands 
to  the  charity  of  the  world.  There  could 
be  no  armies  if  there  were  no  soldiers. 
When  will  the  average  man  think  enough 
to  rebel  against  his  governors  and  against 
his  own  folly? 


THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY  LAW 


HEAR  talk  of  abolish- 
ing this  law  by  the  next 
legislature.  The  people 
will  never  suffer  it.  Hav- 
ing tasted  their  own 
power,  they  will  not  be 
denied.  ^Vhile  other 
states  are  adopting  this 
law  as  a  remedy  for.  machine  rule,  Ore- 
gon will  not  abolish  it.  Progress  does 
not  step  backward.  In  some  respects 
the  law  is  working  badly.  There  is  no 
discussion  of  principles,  no  restraint  on 
self-seeking  office  seekers,  and  no  encour- 
agement officially  given  to  good  men  un- 
willing to  seek  office.    But  these  are  mere 


flaws.  They  will  disappear  with  experi- 
ence. The  best  men  will  learn  that  it  is 
a  duty  and  an  honor  to  file  a  petition  for 
office;  which  petition  will  soon  be  under- 
stood to  be  more  the  formal  suggestion 
of  others  than  in  fact  a  selfish  office 
seeker  seeking.  The  selfish  office  seeker 
will  be  known  as  such,  you  cannot  dis- 
pute facts.  Forces  interested  in  good  gov- 
ernment and  in  bad  government  will  or- 
ganize and  have  their  candidates,  but  their 
battles  will  be  fought  out  at  the  polls,  not 
in  a  convention,  and  the  people,  not  the 
bosses,  will  decide.  This  is  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter.  If  the  legislature  abol- 
ishes the  law  the  people  will  abolish  the 
legislature. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 


ND  the  woman  suffrag- 
ists are  here,  too.  It  is 
not  the  men  who  keep 
women  from  their 
rights.  Woman  herself 
in  the  multitude  loves 
her  helplessness  and  op- 
poses her  emancipation. 
The  hand  which  rocks 
the  cradle  could  in  a  generation  sweep  the 


country  with  its  home-made  converts,  if 
the  "hand"  had  any  mental  conception 
of  what  it  is  all  about,  or  any  real  desire 
for  the  voting  power.  But  the  cradle- 
rocking  "hand"  hasn't,  as  an  average,  an 
idea  above  beef,  coal,  bargain  counters 
and  jealousy. 

If  the  vote  on  the  question  were  left 
wholly  to  women,  woman  suffrage  would 
surely  be.  defeated.     The  great  argument 
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in  favor  of  it  is  not  that  it  will  make 
politics  purer  and  better;  but  that  it  is 
demanded  by  that  equality  which  is  jus- 
tice. Woman  shares  with  man  the  whole 
burden  of  the  state,  she  bears  and  rears 
the  soldiers  and  the  laborers.  She  con- 
tributes by  domestic  labor  to  the  income 
and  resources  of  the  states.  There  is  a 
growing  class  of  independent  women  who 
own  their  property  and  manage  business 
affairs.  Even  were  it  true,  which  it  is 
not,  it  is  no  argument  to  say  women  are 
represented  by  their  fathers,  brothers  and 
husbands.  The  great  law  of  equal  jus- 
tice requires  that  they  have  this  political 
power  in  their  own  right.  It  is  simply 
silly  to  say  only  bad  and  ignorant  women 
will  vote,  for  experience  shows  the  best 
women  vote  when  they  have  the  chance, 
and  it  opens  their  intellectual  eyes.  As 
women  are  in  fact  purer  than  men,  so 
their  influx  will  make  politics  purer,  but 
this  is  not  the  real  "point,  nor  will  the 


difference,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  great. 
The  real  point  is  that  now  every  male 
blackguard  and  ignoramus  can  vote  if 
he  wants  to,  and  no  woman,  however  cul- 
tured and  intelligent,  can  vote  if  she 
wants  to.  Neither  good  nor  bad  women 
now  have  a  chance  to  vote.  Give  all  of 
them  the  chance  all  men  have  and  jus- 
tice will  have  been  done.  It  will  then 
be  a  woman's  own  fault  and  choice  (just 
as  it  is  now  man's)  if  she  stays  away 
from  the  polls.  With  the  chief  argument 
that  she  will  be  insulted  at  the  polls  and 
the  fine  gloss  of  her  femininity  worn  away 
I  have  little  patience.  If  our  men  are 
a  mob  to  insult  women,  let  us  deprive 
them  of  every  right  incident  to  manhood. 
I  have  never  conceived  a  half-baked  in- 
tellect and  an  haremie  docility  and  imbe- 
cility to  be  true  womanhood.  Neither 
womanhood  or  manhood  is  lost  by  free- 
dom. Much  that  is  mistaken  for  woman- 
hood is  sodden  ignorance  and  pitiful  help- 
lessness. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  MATTER 


ICTOR  YARROS  has 
discussed  in  Liberty  my 
philosophy  of  "what 
does  it  matter."  But 
what  does  it  matter? 
Except  this.  That  he 
should  have  let  The 
Pacific  Monthly  ha\e 
the  "copy."  He  is  a  master  of  dialectic 
and  subtle  word  spinning,  and  he  proved 
me.  wrong  in  every  particular,  showing 
conclusively  that  everything  matters,  that 
my  writing  the  article  showed  that  it  did 
matter,  because  I  took  pains  to  try  to 
prove  that  it  didn't  matter;  yet  when 
his  clever  and  interesting  verbal  leger  de- 
main,  so  to  speak,  was  done,  he  hadn't 
deceived  even  himself.  It  is  all  relative. 
Taken  in  narrow  relation  to  ourselves, 
everything  matters,  but  taken  in  relation 
to  the  universe  and  eternity,  nothing  mat- 
ters. He  knows  I  intended  to  express 
that  we  are  only  a  helpless  part  in  an 
eternal  cycle  of  events.  That  we  do  not 
make  ourselves,  our  bodies,  characters, 
talents  or  views,  and  cannot  be  vain  of 
our  gifts,  nor  hold  others  in  contempt  for 
their  weakness;  that  our  own  contact  with 
life  is  that  of  a  spark  upon  the  sky  of 
night.  The  greatest  must  be  forgotten  in 
those    ages    to    come,    within    which  the 


whole  span  of  recorded  events  or  possi- 
bility of  record  by  brass,  stone  or  language 
is  less  time  than  the  death  sigh  of  a  man. 
So  that  though  to  do  our  best  is  at  once 
our  duty  and  our  self-gratification  (for  I 
have  said  it  is  not  a  philosophy  of  "what 
is  the  use"),  yet  all  personal  disappoint- 
ments, vanities,  exaltations  and  debasings 
may  be  met  with  the  thought  at  once 
humiliating  and  consoling — "What  does  it 
matter  ?" 

Probably  the  rose  aphis  does  its  best 
to  breed  and  live,  and  live  happily  and 
well;  under  the  shade  of  the  pink  petals 
and  aflood  with  the  invisible  seas  of  per- 
fume. It  may  be  presumed  to  have  its 
ambitions,  its  strivings  upwards,  and  its 
destiny.  And  when  some  careless  hand 
plucking  a  rose  sweeps  the  whole  aphis 
colony  into  oblivion,  man  in  his  supe- 
riority might  well  exclaim,  "What  does 
it  matter?"  And  who  shall  say,  save  out 
of  the  narrow  conceit  of  his  own  vision, 
that  any  man  or  all  men  are  more  than 
the  aphis.  The  vast  concourse  of  worlds, 
the.  inconceivable  eternity  before  the 
sun  shall  be  cold  and  the  last  trace  of 
life  be  swept  from  this  rosebud,  the  earth,, 
shall  answer  to  all  man's  conceit,  and  even 
to  his  annihilation,  "Wliat  does  it  mat- 
ter?" 
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PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  AN  UNNATURAL  LAW 


HE  whole  course  of  Na- 
ture is  in  obedience  to 
fixed  laws.  All  Nature 
is  a  harmony  and  all 
Nature  is  freedom.  The 
harmony  is  that  of  an 
invariable,  constant  law. 
The  same  effects  follow  inevitably  from  the 
same  causes.  If  a  man  will  live  riotously, 
he  must  suffer  the  consequences.  If  a  man 
lives  temperately,  he  will  receive  the  bene- 
fits. The  pressure  exerted  by  steam,  when 
it  is  confined,  gives  the  power  which  moves 
the  traffic  of  the  world,  but  if  a  boiler- 
plate be  weak  in  a  spot,  the  same  pres- 
sure will  cause  an  explosion,  destruction 
of  life  and  great  suffering.  Every  living 
organism,  animals  as  well  as  plants,  is 
made  up  of  cells  and  cell  life.  Precisely 
the  same  law  which  produces  health  and 
healthy  cells,  which  makes  beneficial 
germs  life  creative,  produces  also  dis- 
ease and  makes  death  germs  effective. 
In  Nature  there  is  a  perfect  harmony,  and 
discord  would  be  produced  if  man  had  his 
way  and  could  set  aside  disease,  death  and 
disaster  in  order  to  save  some  valuable 
and  noble  human  life,  thus  making  an  ex- 
ception to  the  great  law. 

The  protective  tariff  is  a  violation  of 
natural  law.  It  began  with  the  founda- 
tion of  this  government,  and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  may  be  called  the  father 
of  the  policy  in  this  country,  frankly  ad- 
mitted it  to  be  a  bonus  given  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  infant  industries  in 
an  infant  country.  Profound  thinkers 
know  that  no  natural  law  can  ever  be 
violated  with  ultimate  good  result,  no 
matter  how  plausible  the  theory  and  how 
beneficial  the  immediate  results  seem  to 
be.  The  establishment  of  the  vicious  doc- 
trine of  protection  has  brought  untold 
ills  to  this  country.  In  fact,  this  country 
would  not  have  so  successfully  overcome 
these  evils,  had  it  not  been  for  its  im- 
mense internal  natural  resources  and  the 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  between  the 
states.  The  protective  tariff  is  a  bonus 
taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  consumer, 
who  is  the  poor  man  or  average  man,  and 
given  to  the  privileged  few.  Privileged, 
because  those  who  have  the  wealth  to  es- 
tablish manufacturing  plants  are  not 
many,  and  being  once  established  they 
are  secured  from  competition  by  the  pro- 


tective tariff,  for  whoever  undertakes  to 
compete  with  them  does  so  only  to  the 
point  of  the  artificial  profit  secured  by 
the  tariff,  and  rather  than  go  below  that, 
the  manufacturers  will  make  common 
cause  against  the  public  of  consumers. 

The  protective  tariff  is  a  steal.  By 
the  brute  force  of  law  it  puts  its  hand 
into  the  average  man's  pocket  and  robs 
him  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  By  the  brute 
force  of  law  it  says  to  the  consumer, 
"You  shall  not  buy  where  you  can  buy 
cheapest."  By  brute  force  of  law  it  says, 
"There  shall  be  no  competition,  but  we 
will  build  a  wall  around  the  country  to 
protect  us  from  the  outside."  Some  of 
the  consequences  of  this  violation  of  a 
fundamental  principle  of  freedom  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows:  The  creation 
of  trusts,  as  the  banding  together  of  those 
having  a  common  interest  is  always  in- 
evitable. The  ownership  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  denial  of  justice  to 
the  Philippines,  which  are  our  colonies 
for  the  purpose  of  being  governed,  but 
are  not  our  colonies  for  the  purpose  of 
trade.  Eeaping  machines,  nails,  wire,  and 
other  things,  are  sold  cheaper  to  Mexi- 
cans and  to  Russians  than  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  A  man  is  today  driv- 
ing an  immense  business  in  watches  in 
New  York  by  buying  American  watches 
in  Europe,  under  contract,  at  such  price 
as  enables  him  to  re-import  them  back 
to  this  country  and  sell  them,  at  a  profit, 
cheaper  than  the  American  price.  The 
laborer  is  fooled  by  the  statement  that 
the  tariff  makes  industries  and  furnishes 
employment.  The  fact  is  that  the  laborer's 
wages  and  employment  depend  on  the 
demand  for  labor  in  relation  to  its  sup- 
ply, and  this,  instead  of  depending  upon 
'the  tariff  law,  depends  on  open  competi- 
tion, and  the  tariff  law  really  puts  the  lab- 
orer into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer. 
Custom  houses  ought  to  be  abolished  tx>- 
morrow,  in  order  that  society  may  operate 
in  freedom  and  according  to  natural  laws, 
and  those  taxes  which  are  necessary  for 
government  ought  to  be  raised  by  taxing 
the  natural  value  of  raw  land. 

The  protective  tariff  is  an  indirect  tax 
and  is  productive  of  great  extravagance, 
which  extravagance  would  not  be  permit- 
ted by  the  people  out  of  any  tax  directly 
levied. 


CONDUCTED  BY  ELLA  HIGGINSON 


WITH  WALT  WHITMAN  IN  CAMDEN,  BY  HORACE  TRAUBEL 


EHOLD  the  deeds  that 
are  done  of  authors  after 
they  are  dead!  Gentle 
stranger,  as  the  epitaph 
in  an  old  cemetery 
would  say,  pause  ere  it 
be  too  late  and  reflect 
upon  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man nature  in  general  and  upon  that  of 
authors  in  particular.  Before  writing  that 
letter  which  you  have  been  meaning  to 
write  to  some  celebrated  author,  read 
Horace  Traubel's  book  of  his  daily  ex- 
periences with  Walt  Whitman  from  March 
to  July  of  1888.  This  big  beautiful  book 
is  in  the  form  of  a  diary.  It  is  largely 
made  up  of  letters  from  both  famous  and 
unknown  people  to  Whitman;  there  are 
many  photographs  and  conversations  with 
Whitman  in  which  he  frankly  and  vigor- 
ously criticises  other  poets  and  authors. 

It  is  a  book  to  fill  lovers  of  Whitman 
with  joy  and  deeply  interest  even  such 
unenthusiastic  persons  as  the.  present 
writer.  There  is  a  picture  of  John  Bur- 
roughs that  is  worth  the  weight  of  the 
book  in  gold  to  one  who  knows  him  only 
as  an  old  white-headed  man.  It  was 
taken  in  1870 — when  he  was  young  and 
very  handsome  in  a  dark,  poetic  style. 

But  the  letters  in  the  book  from  people 
who  are  living;  and  Whitman's  kind  but 
piercing  criticisms  of  these  same  people ! 
These  be  the  things  to  think  on. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  letter  which 
Whitman,  with  a  total  lack  of  humor, 
calls  "a  beautiful,  good  letter." 

It  is  from  a  woman  and  she  pours  out 
her  soul  to  him  after  the  manner  of  a  wom- 
an who  has  not  learned  repression.  She 
has  never  met  him;  but  having  journeyed 
**EaBt"  as  far  as  Chicago,  she  "has  the 


hope  that  she  may  some  time  see  his 
dearly  beloved  face,  touch  with  her  hand 
his  beautiful  gray  hair  and  possibly  feel 
his  arm  about  her  waist."     (Sic.) 

After  reading  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  she 
got  new  conceptions  of  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  her  own  body  and  of  the  bodies 
of  other  people.  "After  a  year  or  two," 
she  writes,  "always  carrying  you  in  my 
thoughts,  holding  imaginary  conversa- 
tions with  you  and  dreaming  of  you  day 
and  night,  I  came  across  a  lady  who 
knew  you.  .  .  .  She  had  your  portrait 
painted  in  oil.  I  made  every  effort  to 
induce  her  to  let  me  have  the  picture,  but 
she  would  not." 

What  an  inconsiderate  woman  the 
owner  of  that  picture  must  have  been ! 

"Because  I  love  you  so  I  have  written 
these  lines.  It  is  nothing  to  me  who 
sees  them.  I  am  proud  of  my  feeling  for 
you.  ...  Of  course,"  she  adds,  with 
pointed  modesty,  "I  have  no  hope  of  re- 
ceiving an  answer  to  this.  .  .  .  Good-by, 
dear  Walt  Whitman— -m?/  beloved." 

Well  is  it  for  this  lady  that  it  is  noth- 
ing to  her  who  sees  that  letter — for  there 
it  is  in  cold  type  and  hex  name  is  signed 
in  full. 

Gentle  reader,  go  off  to  a  dark  corner 
and  sit  down  alone  and  ponder  upon  all 
the  letters  you  ever  wrote  to  famous 
folk.  Surely  there  is  nothing,  unless  it 
be  a  love-lettex  in  a  divorce  case,  to  equal 
this.  Whitman  must  have  been  born 
without  humor;  for  when  he  said  of  this 
letter  that  it  "pushed  clean  into  his 
vitals,"  he  did  not  mean  to  be  funny. 

But  oh,  these  letters  and  these  literary 
folk!  They  call  one  another  "asses," 
"egotistic  jackasses,"  "scrawlers,"  "mis- 
erable cusses,"  "gushing  women,"  "crazy 
rh3rmesters."      Whitman    "couldn't    read 
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Cable;  have  met  him  once  and  he  is  the 
thinnest,  most  uninteresting  man  J  ever 
struck — ^the  typical  Sunday  school  super- 
intendent, with  all  that  that  signifies.  I 
am  told  that  he  has  a  class,  a  Sunday 
school  class,  in  Boston — and  that  he  con- 
ducts it  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  I 
don't  see  how  such  a  man  could  interest 
anybody  for  ten  minutes."  His  further 
comments  on  Cable.,  Sunday  schools, 
Wanamaker,  and  Comstockism  are  among 
the  most  interesting  in  the  book. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  "With  Walt  Whitman 
in  Camden"  is  like  a  stew  that  is  made 


mostly  of  meat.  Sometimes  one  thinks 
he  is  eating  rice  and  brown  gravy,  but 
suddenly  discovers  meat  even  in  that 
morsel  —  and  hot  curry  powder  all 
through ! ' 

These  biting  criticisms  of  people  still 
living — the  kind  of  things  that  hurt  and 
hurt  deep — they  are  all  very  well,  so  far 
as  Whitman  is  concerned.  He'  is  dead, 
and  he  doesn't  care.  But  how  about  tlie 
living?  Grover  Cleveland,  for  instance, 
is  called  "a  kind  of  pork!" 

Small,  Maynard  and  "Company  are  the 
publishers. 


SAM  SIMPSON,  THE  POET  OF  OREGON 


'N  POETLAND  a  foun- 
tain should  be  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the 
author  of  "Beautiful 
Willamette."  He  was 
the  torch-bearer  in  Ore- 
gon's literature;  and  al- 
though greater  poets 
have  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Willam- 
ette, he  is  the  only  one  that  lived  and 
suffered,  sang  his  song  and  left  it  there. 
He  belongs  to  Oregon  and  is  held  loyally 
in  the  hearts  of  hex  people.  Children  are 
taught  to  revere  his  memory.  He  was  a 
lovable  man. 

One  by  one,  those  who  knew  Simpson, 
condoned  his  faults  and  loved  him,  aie 
passing — "whither  ?" 

Something  should  be  done  soon  to  Pf^r- 
petuate  the  memory  of  one  who  has  done 
more  than  all  others  together  to  celebrate 
the  beauty  of  the  river  that 


"From  the  Cascades'  frozen  gorges. 
Leaping  like  a  child  at  play, 
Winding,  widening  through  the  valley, 
glides  away." 

Some  lines  in  the  poem  are  tinged  with 
the  sadness  of  prophecy: 
"Onward,  ever,  lovely  river. 
Calling  to  the  far-off  sea; 

Time  that  scars  us. 

Maims  and  mars  us. 
Leaves  no  track  nor  trench  on  thee." 

Surely,  Time  scarred  and  maimed  and 
marred  poor  Sam  Simpson  in  such  wise 
that  the  whole  world  might  see  and  con- 
demn, if  it  would.  But  there,  are  many 
whose  scars  be  of  the  soul — unseen  by  all 
eyes  save  the  eyes  of  God.  But  still  on  for- 
ever glides  the  river,  calling  to  the  far- 
off  sea.  And  somewhere,  within  sight 
of  its  blue  waves  and  within  hearing  of 
the  song  of  its  lyrical  lips,  a  fountain — 
not  a  monument ! — should  be  dedicated  to 
Sam  Simpson. 


OVER  THE   TRAIL 


Over  the  trail  our  fathers  won 
The  far  famed  West — the  Oregon; 
Over  the  trail  the  deed  was  done. 
Over  the  early  trail. 

Over  the  trail  with  kindling  eye. 
Through  beauty's  seat  and  grandeur  by; 
Over  the  trail  and  hope  was  high, 
Over  the  wondrous  trail. 


Over  the  trail  the  pioneer 
Has  swiftly  passed  and  few  are  here; 
Over  the  trail  and  we  draw  near, 
Over  the  tear-wet  trail. 

Over  the  trail  of  life — how  fast! 
The  Great  Divide  and  peaks  all  past. 
We'll  fold  our  time-scarred  tent  at  last, 
Over  the  time-worn  trail. 

— F.  A.  Phelps 


A  department  devoted  to  a  conservative  statement  of  the  opportunities,  development, 

growth  and  progress  of  the  West,  with  special  reference 

to  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Weshuard  the  coarse  of  empire  takes  its  Tvay; 

The  first  four  ads  already  past; 
cA  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  ivith  the  day; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

— "Serkeley. 


The  San  Fernando  Valley 


S  limited  as  are  the  spots 
in  Southern  California 
that  are  really  ideal  for 
health,  is  the  numher  of 
those  localities  that  are 
favored  with  the  condi- 
tions rendering  them 
ideal  for  industrial  cen- 
ters. Nor  is  a  healthful  district  at  all 
identical  with  a  district  suitable  for  the 
carrying  on  of  industry  and  commerce. 
The  very  contrary  often  is  the  case;  and 
indeed,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  the 
spots  should  be  few  that  offer  so  many  and 
so  various  advantages  at  the  same  time. 

Though  such  ideal  districts  are  rare, 
yet  a  few  do  exist.  Of  these,  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  is  one.  Skirting  the 
Verdugo  Mountains  within  eyesight  of 
the  Sierra  Madres,  stretching  away  twenty 
miles  in  gradual  undulations,  and  cover- 
ing a  width  of  from  three  to  eight  miles, 
lies  this  tremendous  basin,  a  land  teem- 
ing with  unlimited  possibilities  for  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  and  blessed  with  an 
incomparable  climate.  The  remarkably 
even  temperature  of  this  now  famed  sec- 
tion has  caused  universal  wonder,  and 
has   directed   the   attention   of   scientists 


and  others  to  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  that  could  create  such  a  climatically 
ideal  district.  The  most  probable  expla- 
nation seems  now  to  be  that  the  sheltering 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre  range  at  the 
northern  end  of  this  great  valley  form  the 
barrier  that  acts  as  a  windbreak,  prevent- 
ing the  incursion  of  northern  colds  and 
wind.  The  region  being  further  under 
the  influence  of  the  thermal  belt  that  ex- 
tends inland  carrying  the  warmth-laden 
atmosphere  of  the  Japanese  current,  cer- 
tain climatic  conditions  sustaining  the 
evenness  of  temperature  and  preventing 
sudden  changes  in  it,  are  produced. 

Nestling  thus  in  the  warm  sunshine  of 
the  southwestern  slope  of  the  mountains, 
at  an  altitude  of  at  least  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  shore  linp  of  the  Pacific, 
and  surrounded  by  prolific  orchards  of 
olives,  oranges,  lemons,  pomelos  and  the 
choicest  deciduous  fruits,  are  scattered  a 
number  of  splendid  homes  and  habita- 
tion.s;. 

So  ideal  a  spot  placed  within  the  grasp 
of  mankind  could  not  possibly  remain  dor- 
mant whilst  all  else  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia was  teeming  with  life.  Capital, 
engaging  electricity  as  its  helper,  stepped 
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The  mission  at  San  Fernando. 


into  this  new  land  of  wonder,  and  has, 
within  the  past  few  months,  placed  it 
within  easy  reach  of  the  metropolis  of 
Southern  California,  the  bustling  city  of 
Los  Angeles. 

One  of  the  potential  factors  that  stand 
for  the  creation  of  an  ideal  industrial 
center  in  the  valley  of  San  Fernando  is 
that  it  becomes  the  entering  wedge,  before 
Los  Angeles  is  reached,  of  the  great  vol- 
ume of  water  estimated  at  thirty  thousand 
to  fifty  thousand  miner's  inches  that  will 
be  rolled  southward  from  the  Owens  Eiver. 
At  first  sight  this  statement  might  seem 
nothing  but  a  thoughtless  fancy,  but  it 
is  not.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
main  electrical  plant  with  the  power  of  a 


fall  of  twelve  hundred  feet  will  be  erected 
in  this  valley,  and  that  the  electrical  en- 
ergy of  this,  and  perhaps  of  other  plants, 
can  be  utilized  as  motive  power,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  possibilities  for  estab- 
lishing manufacturing  enterprises  in  this 
district  have  by  no  means  been  exagger- 
ated. The  town  of  Pacoima,  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  valley,  and  thirty  minutes 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  from 
Los  Angeles,  is  fortunate  in  commanding 
a  very  strategic  position  in  the  lure  of 
the  Owens  River  water  supply  for  that 
city.  In  the  north  of  the  town,  sweeping 
along  the  crest  of  the  Pacoima  ridge, 
comes  this  immense  conduit  until  it 
roaches  the  mouth  of  Pacoima   Canyon, 


The  entrance  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
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where  near  the  fall  of  twelve  hundred  feet 
the  principal  power  plant  is  to  be  in- 
stalled. A  few  miles  south  of  Pacoima  is 
the  probable  location  of  the  second  power 
plant.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell 
that  Pacoima,  with  the  electrical  energy 
from  these  two  plants,  will  be  an  ideal 
manufacturing  town.  As  it  is,  industry 
has  already  begun  to  establish  itself  there, 
and  an  olive  and  pickle  factory  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 

There  are  other  remarkable  features 
about  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  Thus 
the  town  of  San  Fernando  is  famed  for 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  1844,  five  years 
before  the  rush  to  Sutter  Creek,  in  1849, 
occurred.  It  is  pointed  out,  too,  that  if  an 
ideal  ranch  is  wanted,  the  Huntington 
ranch  of  eighteen  thousand  acres  is  at 
the  very  door,  and  a  grain  field  in  the 
shape  of  sixty  thousand  acres  of  the  Por- 
ter interest  is  also  at  hand.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  claim  to  future  industrial  and 
commercial  distinction  is  secured  by  the 
circumstance  that  San  Fernando  is  situ- 
ated in  the  center  of  one  of  the  greatest 
olive-producing  regions  in  the  world,  the 


home  of  the  largest  olive  orchard  in  ex- 
istence, and  that  it  is  the  shipping  point 
for  the  entire  section  producing  oils,  grain, 
and  so  forth. 

This  great  olive  orchard  lies  twenty- 
two  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles,  cover- 
ing two  thousand  acres  of  land,  twelve 
hundred  of  which  are  in  bearing  trees, 
and  is  controlled  by  the  Olive  Growers' 
Association,  of  Los  Angeles.  After  thor- 
oughly testing  the  merits  of  the  fifty 
known  varieties  of  trees  that  thrive  in 
California,  the  association  planted  several 
hundred  thousand,  selecting  the  Mission, 
Navadillo  Blanco  and  Manzanillo  as  the 
trees  furnishing  the  greatest  percentage  of 
good  oil. 

So  ideal  is  the  soil  of  the  Sylmar  ranch 
that  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand bearing  trees  have  thriven  without 
any  irrigation  solely  through  the  season- 
able winter  rains.  In  order  to  bring  the 
industry  to  perfection,  neither  money  nor 
labor  has  been  spared,  and  more  than 
$300,000  have  been  expended  by  these 
olive  kings,  not  only  in  the  cultivation  and 
care  of  the  land,  but  in  the  establishment 


Threshing   scene  near   Burbank,    CaUfoTxila. 
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of  a  plant  for  the  handling  of  the  crop, 
and  for  perfecting  the  Sylmar  brand  of 
olive  oil  in  such  manner  that  it  now  stands 
unrivalled. 

The  harvesting  of  the  fifth  crop  since 
the  orchard  came  into  bearing,  just  com- 
pleted, produced  in  oil  and  pickles  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  gallons,  mostly 
in  oil. 

By  automobile,  Burbank  is  reached  in 
a  few  minutes  from  the  skirts  of  the  San 
Fernando  olive  and  grain  fields.  Bur- 
bank,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  gate- 
way to  the  olive  and  grain  fields,  also 
offers  splendid  home  sites,  and  can  easily 


be  reached  by  railroads.  The  soil  sur- 
rounding it  is  rich  and  fertile.  The  place 
was  named  after  the  eminent  horticultur- 
ist, Luther  Burbank.  The  mountain  can- 
yons near  by  are  reported  to  be  rich  in 
gold. 

At  a  crossing  point  of  the  Glendale 
Electric  and  Southern  Pacific  lines,  Trop- 
ico  is  situated.  The  land  around  it  is  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  being  well 
farmed  and  watered.  The  town  is  known 
for  its  strawberries  and  fruits  in  general, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  particularly 
safe  from  the  ravages  of  frost.  Owing 
to   this   favorable   circumstance,   Tropico 


By   courtesy   of   San    Fernando    Land   Company. 
The  garden  and  olive  orchard  of  B.  M.  Widney,  Facoima,    California. 
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California  Tile  and   Terra  Cotta  Company,  formerly  the  Western  Art  Tile  Works,   Tropico,    California. 

has  attracted,  amongst  others,  the  atten-  is  located.     Nature  has  favored  Tropico 

tion  of  the  manufacturer,  and  it  is  here  with  an  abundance  of  scenic  charms,  which 

that  the  Pacific  Art  Tile  Works,  employ-  are  much  enhanced  by  the  view  of  the  tall 

ing  several  hundred  men,  and  the  only  near-by  peaks,  up  to  eleven  thousand  feet 

factory  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  in  height. 


"T 


By  courtesy  of  the  Los   Angeles  Olive  Growers'   Association. 
Picking  olives   in  the   largest  olive  grove   in  the  world,  San  Fernando  Valley. 
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By  courtesy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers'  Association. 
.  olive  picker. 


The  great  entrance  to  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  lies  directly  northeast  of  Los  An- 
geles, and  is  framed  in  a  setting  of  eter- 
nal verdure,  bordered  on  either  side  by 
the  Verdugo  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Madre  Range.  In  the  center  of  this  pano- 
rama lies  Glendale.  Its  soil,  like  the  rest 
of  the  valley,  is  prolific,  and  where  culti- 
vated, bears  oranges,  olives,  and  flowers 
of  every  description,  and  its  clime  is  as 
good  as  its  soil.  For  the  homeseeker  there 
is  still  room  for  choice;  and  there  are 
the  Seashore,  the  Middle  District  and  the 
Foothill  Section  to  choose  from.  Noth- 
ing, however,  can  surpass  the  townsite  of 
Glendale,  with  its  environments.  When 
the  energetic  efforts  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Hunt- 
ington touched  that  section  and  com- 
menced to  bring  out  to  full  advantage  the 
profuse  natural  gifts  of  that  district,  old 


streets  began  to  turn  into  highways,  and 
the  Grand  Boulevard,  which  reaches  up 
to  the  mountains,  at  its  northern  end,  has 
started  on  its  way  to  become  the  chief 
artery.  It  will  be  a  fine  street  of  several 
miles'  length.  At  present  it  is  graded 
and  being  finished  with  an  oil  roadbed  to 
the  width  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
and  cement  curbs  and  sidewalks ;  the  open 
spaces  being  planted  with  palms,  while  at 
the  intersections  of  streets  are  monoliths, 
seventy-two  in  number,  five  feet  by  five 
feet  at  the  base,  and  eleven  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  globes.  They  will  give  ample 
light  up  to  the  Casa  Verdugo,  the  tavern 
famous  for  its  exclusive  Spanish  dinners. 
It  cannot  be  long  before  this  magnificent 
street  will  be  bordered  on  either  side  by 
an  uninterrupted  section  of  beautiful 
home  sites  and  edifices.  Then  it  will  be 
one  of  the  sights  of  Southern  California. 
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Empire  Ranch,  California 


N  the  broadest  view  we 
may  be  able  to  take  of 
our  American  civiliza- 
tion it  is  certainly  true 
that  a  reaction  has  set 
in  to  the  tendency  which 
has  been  pronounced  for 
many  decades  of  coun- 
try people  flocking  into  trade  centers.  One 
has  only  to  pass  a  book  store  window  and 
note  the  very  large  proportion  of  book 
titles  referring  to  ifature,  out-of-door 
life,  plant  growths,  habits  of  animals,  to 
see  the  first  evidence  of  this  change 
which  will  certainly  be  very  evident  in 
another  ten  years  that  thoughtful  peo- 
ple are  returning  somewhat  to  those 
original  standards  which  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  centuries  have  been  the  basis  of 
true  development  and  true  progress. 
This  being  true,  is  it  not  evident  that 


here  in  California,  with  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  state  set  aside  for  Govern- 
ment reserve  and  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  state  not  available  for  homes  or  cul- 
tivation on  account  of  untoward  condi- 
tions, that  land  lying  as  the  Empire 
Eanch  does  in  Kings  county,  with  its 
gentle  unbroken  slopes  for  irrigation,  its 
abundant  water  supply  and  its  rich  al- 
luvial soil,  is  well  worthy  of  attention? 
Men  are  now  grasping  the  opportunity 
to  own  productive  land  in  California  to 
an  extent  never  before  witnessed.  The 
proportion  of  valley  land  in  the  state 
to  mountain  and  barren  areas  in  Cali- 
fornia is  about  one  to  six.  There,  val- 
ley lands  have  been  held  and  are  now 
largely  held  in  great  holdings,  frequently 
yielding  only  a  small  return  in  produc- 
tive dividends  but  constantly  and  rapid- 
ly increasing  in  value. 


Sheep  grazing  in  December  at  Empire  ranch. 
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The  combination  of  irrigation  water, 
good  land  and  California  sunshine  has 
demonstrated  that  one  acre  irrigated  and 
tilled  means  more  than  ten  acres  dry  and 
not  so  cultivated.  As  settlement  has 
progressed  and  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing water  upon  tracts  previously  dry  has 
increased,  the  call  for  the  cutting  up  of 
the  big  ranches  became  more  imperative 
and  the  Empire  Ranch  and  the  Lower 
Kings  Eiver  Delta  have  yielded  to  this 
demand  and  are  now  being  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed by   small   farmers. 

The  passing  of  one  of  the  old  ranches 
and  the  springing  into  existence  of  a 
large  area  equipped  with  new  blood  and 
modern  methods  and  carrying  already 
a  considerable  population,  cannot  but  be 
interesting  to  any  lover  of  humanity  who 
believes  in  the  farm  as  a  basis  of  our 
national  life.  From  the  time  of  the  old 
Spanish  land-holding  dons,  whose 
ranches  stretched  along  the  valleys  of 
California  northerly  from  San  Diego  to 
the  Sacramento,  until  now,  the  value  of 
the  land  has  almost  steadily  increased. 
The  old  adobe  houses  in  which  they  so 
lavishly  entertained  their  friends  have 
about  disappeared  even  as  historical  me- 
mentos. Time  has  cast  a  soft  and  mel- 
low  light  about  the   old   walls   of   these 


habitations,  and  romance  has  woven 
many  interesting  stories  into  their  his- 
tory, but  the  golden  light  is  now  cloth- 
ing the  opportunities  of  today.  The 
many  new  homes  where  independence 
and  patriotism  will  dwell;  the  sturdy  men 
and  women  who  will  grow  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  here  to  become  positive  fac- 
tors in  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Great  Re- 
public, that  is  the  vista  that  is  now  open- 
ing up  as  this  transition  from  pastoral  to 
agricultural  conditions  develops. 

The  Empire  Ranch  of  18,600  acres  is 
situated  in  Kings  County,  California,  on 
either  side  of  Kings  River  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Los  An- 
geles. In  the  old  days  there  was  no  sec- 
tion where  the  wild  grasses  grew  more 
luxuriantly  than  in  the  Kings  River  Delta 
and  now  as  then  the  soil  is  as  dark  and 
rich  with  mould  and  sediment  as  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  Kings  River  originates 
in  numerous  precipitous  canyons  that 
pierce  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains  between  thirty-fi%-e  de- 
grees and  thirty-seven  degrees  north  lat- 
itude and  that  drain  the  immediate  flank 
of  Mount  Whitney,  which  peak  is  tlie 
culminating  elevation  of  the  entire  range. 
The  drainage  of  the  stream  in  the  moun- 
tains is  1742  square  miles. 
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A  band  of  hoga  raised  on  alfalfa. 


The  stream  after  reaching  tlie  valley 
has  built  for  itself,  as  most  alluvial 
streams  do,  a  cone  upon  which  it  runs  and 
from  Avhich,  in  times  of  great  flow,  it  occa- 
sionally breaks  away.  The  stream  is  now 
confined  by  dykes  and  levees  so  that  the 
stream  waters  are  carried  north  instead 
of  south  into  Tulare  Lake,  where  for  many 
years  they  were  deflected  or  perhaps  nat- 
urally flowed.  Summit  Lake,  where  this 
deflection  either  north  or  south  is  made,  is 
itself  a  wonderful  thing — a  lake  upon  a 


ridge  where  a  slight  cut  in  times  of  flood 
either  way  carries  the  main  stream  with  it. 
The  regimen  of  Kings  River  is  variable, 
as  must  of  necessity  be  the  case  with  any 
stream  feeding  out  from  the  main  range 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains;  large 
and  full  when  the  precipitation  of  rain 
and  snow  has  been  heavy  in  the  mountains 
and  when  the  weather  conditions  have 
ameliorated  sufficiently  to  allow  them  to 
move,  and  feeble  and  small  when  the  pre- 
cipitation is  light  or  the  temperature  in 


Fonltiy  on  an  Empin  farm. 
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the  mountains  sufficiently  severe  to  retain 
them  in  the  shape  of  ice  and  snow.  The 
arrangement  is  one  that  fits  in  admirably 
with  the  needs  of  the  ranches  in  the  val- 
ley lands  below  and  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  years  furnishes  ample  water  for 
all  the  lands  which  have  secured  good 
water   rights   under  the  different   canals. 


Daily  oowi  at  an   alfalfa   stack. 

The  average  run-off  of  Kings  Eiver  is 
about  2386  cubic  feet  per  second  constant 
flow.  This  for  the  ten  years  in  which  the 
records  are  complete  reached  46.59  cubic 
feet  per  second  constant  flow  for  1883  and 
shrank  to  1217  cubic  feet  per  second  con- 
stant flow  for  1897. 

Of  this  annual  flow  of  2386  cubic  feet 
per  second  the  nearest  normal  flow  by 
months  that  can  be  obtained  by  taking  the 
average  of  all  the  mean  monthly  flows 
that  I  have  record  of,  is  as  follows: 

October,  395;  November,  470;  Decem- 
ber, 564;  January,  982;  Februarv,  1211; 
March,  1758;  April,  3762;  Mav,  7172; 
June,  7700;  July,  3358;  August,  933; 
September,  378. 

The  time  of  greatest  need  for  irrigating 
the  Empire  Eanch  lands  is  as  follows,  in 
order  named:  May,  June,  July,  August, 
September,  April,  October,  March,  Febru- 
ary^ and  January.  The  flow  of  Kings 
Rioter  can  be  said  to  synchronize  with  this 
list  fairly  well  except  for  October,  Sep- 
tember and  August. 

The  Empire  Eanch  stretches  along  the 
banks  of  Kings  River  for  nine  miles,  its 
northern  limits  being  about  one  mile  south 
of  the  Coalinga  Branch  of  the  Southern* 
Pacific  Railroad  and  reaching  on  the  south 
to  the  north  line  of  township  21  south.  In 
the  distant  past  this  land  has  been  the  bed 
of  Tulare  Lake,  and  is  to  be  distinguished 


from  the  Tulare  Lake  lands  proper  which 
have  only  lately  been  reclaimed.  The  soil 
is  for  the  most  part  a  rich  alluvial  deposit 
washed  down  from  the  high  Sierras  by 
Kings  River  and  its  tributaries  and  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  phosphates  and  other  ele- 
ments essential  to  plant  life.  The  soil  is 
a  black  vegetable  mould  measuring  fre- 
quently five  and  six  feet  deep.  The  average 
elevation  of  the  land  above  sea  level  is  ap- 
proximately two  hundred  feet  and  the 
whole  ranch  can  be  classed  as  free  from 
alkali.  The  means  at  hand  for  irrigating 
and  draining  the  ranch  are  such  that 
there  should  be  no  shortage  or  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  soil. 

The  annual  rains  in  the  valley  surround- 
ing the  ranch  amount  to  approximately 
seven  inches,  while  the  precipitation  at 
the  head  waters  of  Kings  River  frequently 
will  reach  40  to  50  inches  per  year. 

There  is  no  other  crop  in  the  Empire 
Eanch  which  can  compare  with  the  alfalfa 
yield.  The  conditions  are  all  just  what  is 
desired.  A  portion  of  the  ranch  is  on  an 
artesian  belt  and  in  addition  much  of  the 
land  lying  on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the 
stream  is  naturally  moist  and  particularly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  alfalfa.    Fields 


A  nook  in  Empire  ranch. 

aggregating  two  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  are  now  in  alfalfa  and  there  are  few 
better  yields  in  the  state.  The  lay  of  the 
land  over  the  ranch  generally  makes  it 
easy  to  build  irrigation  ditches  and  to 
handle  the  water  economically,  the  grades 
being  reasonably  uniform  and  the  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance  moderate. 
The  ranch  is  fairly  well  timbered  and  to 
a  Californian  especially,  the  flow  of  Kings 
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River  with  its  green  banks  and  the  great 
willows  that  spread  their  shade  over  the 
stream  and  sometimes  provide  shelter  for 
the  resting  cattle,  makes  an  attractive  pic- 
ture. The  water  of  Kings  River  is  pure 
and  wholesome,  as  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected of  a  stream  discharging  snow  water 
out  of  a  granite  range.  The  well  water 
on  the  ranch  is  not  always  so  good  and 
care  is  required  in  cutting  the  casing  to 
obtain  water  free  from  mineral. 

The  ditch  rights  are  of  the  best  and  not 
only  is  the  ranch  irrigable,  but  there  is 
the  water  at  hand  with  which  to  irrigate 
it.  On  one  ditch  alone,  the  "Lower  Kings 
River  Canal,"  the  Empire  Ranch  has  1080 
miners'  inches  constant  flow.  Two  other 
large  ditches  feed  directly  into  this  ranch 
and  a  third  one  is  now  building. 

For  the  most  part  the  settlers  who  are 
utilizing  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
cutting  up  of  the  Empire  Ranch  are  men 


of  small  means.  The  climate  and  the  fu- 
ture prospects  of  Southern  and  Central 
California  may  have  had  something  to  do 
in  inducing  home  seekers  to  locate  here, 
but  the  main  magnet  drawing  vigorous 
men  and  women  who  will  build  up  this 
country  is  undoubtedly  the  independence 
that  small  holdings  of  rich,  highly  im- 
proved land  will  yield.  Banks  may  fail 
and  general  financial  chaos  may  ensue,  but 
the  settler  who  has  a  small,  highly  culti- 
vated farm  is  secure.  Let  the  worst  come 
and  the  income  from  the  place  will  pro- 
vide the  necessaries  of  life  for  those  who 
depend  upon  him. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  re- 
sults of  this  new  migration  into  the  Em- 
pire Ranch  lands  and  see  how  persistent 
the  movement  may  be  of  narrowing  the 
great  wheat  fields  of  Kings  County  by 
small  farmers  with  alfalfa,  small  fruits 
and  general  farming. 


Constructing  an  irrigation  oanal. 


The  San  Gabriel  Valley 

By  Henry  Simon 


ATURE  has  endowed 
Southern  California 
with  so  many  of  her 
gifts,  and  bestowed  upon 
it  so  many  of  her  bless- 
ings, that  it  may  seem 
almost  superfluous  to  go 
to  the  trouble  of  dwell- 
ing upon  the  individual  virtues  of  the 
smaller  natural  subdivisions  that  are  rap- 
idly being  taken  hold  of  more  and  more 
by  man.  However,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  facts  about  this  wonderful  coun- 
try that  it  presents  an  endless  variety  of 
soil,  climate,  scenery,  and  that  each  new 
pearl  in  the  chain  of  beautiful  spots  has 
some  special  attractive  feature,  some  pe- 
culiar beauty  or  advantage  of  its  own 
which  renders  it  well  worth  considering 
it  by  itself,  both  from  an  ideal  and  a  ma- 
terialistic standpoint. 

The  San  Gabriel  Valley  is  one  of  thoee 
districts  which  command  attention  by  their 
beauty  as  well  as  by  their  natural  treas- 
ures. It  is  situated  northeast  of  Los  An- 
geles, and  the  region  that  we  are  chiefly 
going  to  speak  of  stretches  from  the  San 
Gabriel  Eange  of  the  Sierra  Madre  in  a 
southwestern  direction  down  to  the  paral- 
lel bar  of  hills  that  form  the  continua- 
tion  of   the   Verdugo   Mountains.     The 


southern  end  of  the  valley  is  but  six  or 
seven  miles  distant  from  Los  Angeles; 
and  this  fact  in  itself,  together  with  the 
additional  one  that  the  valley  is  connect- 
ed with  the  great  center  of  the  south,  and 
spanned  from  one  end  to  the  other  by 
electrical  and  steam  railroads,  must  be 
counted  as  a  special  and  momentous  ad- 
vantage. Even  the  most  distant  point, 
Monrovia,  can  be  reached  in  less  than  an 
hour  by  electric  car  from  the  heart  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Monrovia  is  a  city  of  approximately 
two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  directly  in  front  of  the 
mighty  San  Gabriel  Range,  amidst  the 
orange  groves  that  abound  everywhere  in 
this  district.  It  is  a  neat,  well-arranged 
and  well-kept  little  town,  and  by  its 
charming  position  as  well  as  by  its  mild 
climate  may  well  attract  those  that  are 
looking  for  a  healthy,  quiet  spot  near  the 
mountains.  The  chief  street.  Myrtle  Ave- 
nue, runs  straight  up  to  the  foothills,  its 
upper  part  being  more  of  the  character  of 
an  avenue  planted  with  pepper  trees  and 
lined  with  handsome  residences  amidst 
clusters  of  palms  and  roses,  whilst  lower 
down  it  is  essentially  a  business  street.  On 
it  stands  the  Granite  Bank,  in  which  is 
situated  the  City  Hall.  It  is  a  handsome 
building  entirely  made  of  gray  granite. 


A  home  in  the  San  Oabriel  TaUey. 
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On  the  Cawston  ostrich  farm,   South  Pasadena,  California. 


By  its  side  are  the  Public  Library  and 
the  Opera  House,  whilst  opposite  is  the 
home  of  the  Monrovia  Lodge,  an  out-of- 
the-way  building  of  stone  and  green  frame- 
work. 

Passing  to  the  southwest,  the  next 
point  of  importance  is  San  Gabriel.  It  is 
considerably  nearer  to  Los  Angeles  than 
Monrovia,  the  distance  between  it  and  the 


"Angel  City"  being  but  ten  miles,  whilst 
Monrovia  is  fully  seven  or  eight  miles 
farther  away.  San  Gabriel  represents  the 
romantic  and  the  historical  element  in  the 
valley  that  bears  its  name.  The  whole 
character  of  the  place,  the  houses  and 
streets,  suggest  that  thought  at  once. 
Besides,  San  Gabriel  harbors  two  of  the 
most   valuable  relics   of  the  olden   times 


A  Tl*w  of  the  Saa  Gabriel  Valley. 
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that  are  to  be  found  in  California.  One 
of  these  is  the  San  Gabriel  Mission,  which 
was  built  in  1771,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  It  is  a  fine  old  piece  of 
architecture,  well  preserved,  though  ven- 
erable looking,  which  in  its  simple,  yet 
picturesque  style,  would  appeal  to  every 
one  who  saw  it.  It  contains  a  number 
of  old  and  valuable  paintings,  besides 
other  objects  of  interest,  and  in  its  rear 
lies    an    old    Mexican    churchyard 

A  second  and  no  less  remarkable  feature 
is  the  great  grapevine,  which,  too,  owes 
its  existence  to  the  Mission  Fathers,  by 
whom  it  was  planted  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago.  If  the  old  priests  were 
to  see  it  today,  I  think  they  would  be  as- 
tounded, for  it  has  grown  to  be  so  tre- 
mendous that  it  may  safely  be  said  to  be 
the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  on  earth. 
The  stem  is  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  sends  out  its  branches  over  the  enor- 
mous area  of  five  thousand  square  feet, 
thus  covering  a  whole  courtyard.  Its  pro- 
duction corresponds  to  its  size,  for  two  tons 
are  yielded  every  year  by  this  mammoth 
among  the  vines. 

From  San  Gal)riel  to  Alhambra  is  but 
a  step.  Alhambra,  too,  is  picturesque  in 
its  way,  though  widely  different  in  chnr- 
acter  from  San  Gabriel,  for  it  is  an  en- 
tirely new  and  modern  town.  It  lies  at 
the  soutliern  entrance  gate  to  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley,  on  a  point  favored  with 
a  particularly  fine  view  of  the  grand  moun- 
tain range,  which  presents  itself  to  sight 
in  its  full  extent,  rising  like  a  solid,  som- 
bre wall  behind  the  valley;  whilst  on  tlie 
other  side  the  eye  may  sweep  far  into  the 
wide  plain  that  stretches  eastward.  But 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  scenery  is  pre- 
sented by  the  streets  of  Alhambra  itself. 
Palms  and  orange  trees  are  two  of  their 
distinctive  features.  There  is  a  peculiar 
'  charm  in  seeing  dozens  of  neat  little 
homes  look  out  from  between  groups 
of  orange  trees  laden  with  their  golden 
fruit.  There  are  several  small  churches 
in  Alhambra,  but  undoubtedly  the  most 
striking  edifice  is  the  High  School.  It 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  is  a 
very  fine  building  of  unusual  dimensions 
for  a  community  of  the  size  of  Alham- 
bra. 

Along  the  otange-tree  and  palm-lined 
principal  street  we  reach  Dolgeville,  which 
is  practically  one  with  Alhambra.  What 
has   been   said   of  the   latter  applies    to 
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The    Masonic    Home,    San   Gabriel. 


Dolgeville.  It  has  the  same  charming 
scenery,  the  same  beautiful  homes.  The 
place  was  named  after  Mr.  Dolge,  who 
founded  there  a  large,  industry  of  felt 
wares,  which  is  a  flourishing  establishment 
today.  This  is  but  one  of  the  several  in- 
dustries of  Dolgeville. 

A  few  miles  northwest  of  Alhambra  lies 


South  Pasadena.  It  stands  in  no  way  be- 
hind any  other  part  of  the  valley  in  love- 
liness of  scenery  or  climate,  and  possesses 
a  number  of  beautiful  homes,  amongst 
others  that  of  Mrs.  James  A.  Garfield, 
widow  of  the  late  martyred  President  of 
the  United  States.  Thus  sharing  all  the 
Monrovia  and  San  Gabriel,  and  which  is 


The  old  mUiioa  yardener'i  bom*. 
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favorable  conditions  which  this  district 
offers,  South  Pasadena  boasts  of  something 
absolutely  unique — the  famous  Cawston 
Ostrich  Farm,  widely  known  for  its  orig- 
inality as  well  as  for  the  rich  quality  of 
its  products.  Two  hundred  of  the  gigantic 
runners  of  the  desert  live  here  in  com- 
pulsory board  and  lodging,  for  which  they 
have  to  pay  with  their  precious  feathers. 
To  see  them,  means  to  see  one  of  the 
strangest  sights  that  is  to  be  had  any- 
where. Adjoining  the  farm  is  the  factory, 
where  the  raw  feathers  are  converted  into 
the  finished  commercial  article,  and  the 
entire  establishment  represents  the  com- 
plete ostrich  feather  trade  and  industry, 
from  the  egg  up  to  the  costly  ornamental 
plume. 

There  are  other  places  in  this  region 
that  we  might  well  speak  about ;  but  with- 
in the  narrow  limits  of  this  article  it  is 
impossible  to  touch  them  all.  We  will 
only  mention  the  well-known  Baldwin's 
ranch,  the  great  estate  that  lies  between 


famed  for  some  of  the  horses  that  have 
been  bred  there. 

Orange  growing  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  jof  the  agricultural  features  of 
this  valley,  but  the  rich  soil  and  the  grand 
climate  render  it  equally  well  adapted  for 
almost  any  kind  of  food-producing  plants. 
No  less  important  than  the  orange  is  the 
vine  growth,  which  is  carried  on  in  many 
parts  and  yields  abundant  results. 

We  may  wander  through  the  entire  San 
Gabriel  Valley,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  what  we  see  is  prosperity,  health  and 
happiness.  What  else,  indeed,  could  be 
produced  by  such  a  climate,  such  scen- 
ery, and  such  natural  conditions  at  the 
command  of  man?  Truly  it  would  be 
strange  if  it  were  different.  And  it  must 
always  lie  a  gratifying  thought  to  every- 
one who  sees  this  land,  and  who  takes  an 
interest  in  mankind's  welfare,  to  realize 
to  how  many  human  beings  this  valley 
is  destined  to  give  their  birthright — Pros- 
perity, Health,  Happiness. 


The  Day  of  the  San  Joaquin 


By  William  E.  Smythe 


HERE  is  nothing  more 
fascinating  than  the 
spectacle  of  a  great  state 
in  the  making.  And 
when  the  state  happens 
to  be  one  which  the 
popular  mind  invests 
with  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  romantic  and  picturesque  in- 
terest the  spectacle  is  more  than  fascinat- 
ing— it  is  enthralling.  Of  such  com- 
munities California  is  so  easily  first  and 
foremost  as  to  be  virtually  in  a  class  by 
itself.  In  the  broadest  sense,  all  coun- 
tries are  ever  in  the  process  of  making, 
and  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  new  coun- 
tries which  have  a  wide  margin  of  unde- 
veloped  resources;  yet  there  are   periods 


of  activity  and  periods  of  stagnation,  and 
not  even  the  tremendous  commonwealths 
of  the  Utmost  West  are  moving  rapidly 
forward  all  the  time.  When  they  do 
move  with  a  rush,  there  is  always  a  focal 
point  of  development.  This  by  no  means 
implies  that  prosperity  is  confined  to  a 
single  locality,  for  precisely  the  contrary 
is  true.  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  in 
each  notable  era  of  progress,  men  appear 
to  l3e  moved  by  a  common,  almost  a 
psychological  impulse  to  one  chief  scene 
of  activity. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  San  Joaquin. 

The  great  interior  valley  of  California, 
which  stretches  southward  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  to 
the  place  where  the  Sierras  and  the  Coast 
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An  irrigation  canal  in  Fresno  County,   California. 


Eange   meet   at   the   Tehaehapi   Pass,   is 
making  a  new  chapter  of  its  history. 

Those  whose  memory  goes  back  a  few 
years  look  with  an  odd  sensation  upon 
the  attractive  exhibits  of  San  Joaquin 
products  in  Los  Angeles  windows,  and 
read  with  fascinated  interest  the  names 
of  Stockton,  Merced,  Modesto,  Fresno, 
Hanford,  Lemoore,  Visalia,  Porterville, 
and  other  thriving  towns  of  Central  Cali- 
fornia, in  Los  Angeles  newspapers  But 
the  shock  of  surprise  is  mild  compared 
with  that  which  comes  when  they  realize 
that  not  only  does  Los  Angeles  encourage 
the  exhibits  and  advertisements,  but  that 
its  foremost  citizens, — the  greatest  among 
its  bankers,  merchants,  editors,  and  other 
capitalists, — identify  themselves  in  the 
most  conspicuous  way  with  this  new  de- 
velopment. They  are  fighting  for  the  San 
Joaquin  as  it  was  supposed  they  could 
■fight  only  for  Southern  California.  They 
are  buying  great  tracts  of  land,  irrigat- 
ing, surveying,  subdividing,  and  coloniz- 
ing it  after  the  manner  which  has  made 
the  Southland  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  prosperous  parts  of  the  earth.     We 


have  heard  much,  and  justly  so,  of  the 
wonderful  public  spirit  which  has  created 
Los  Angeles  and  its  tributary  country  in 
the  last  thirty  years  and  grown  the  finest 
social  and  civic  institutions,  along  with 
its  palms  and  oranges.  This  same  pub- 
lic spirit  now  turns  its  boundless  ener- 
gies into  the  neglected  field  which  lies 
Just  across  the  northern  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  there  it  will  buil'd  even  more 
greatly  because  the  raw  materials  are 
more  abundant.  And  what  are  these  raw 
materials? 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  great  river  sys- 
tem which  gives  its  name  to  the  valley, 
the  San  Joaquin,  and  supplies  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  natural  drainage  north- 
ward to  the  great  bay,  which  is  really  an 
arm  of  the  sea.  The  river  is  made  up  of 
many  tributaries,  and  these,  in  turn,  of 
many  affluents,  and  back  of  them  all 
stands  the  mighty  wall  of  the  Sierras, 
towering  into  the  eastern  skies,  and  hold- 
ing in  its  embrace  the  snows  that  never 
fail  and  never  wholly  disappear,  even  in 
summer.  Here  are  many  rivers,  any  one 
of  which  would  be  thought  big  in  South- 
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Alon?  the  beautiful  Kings  River. 

ern  California,  or  most  other  parts  of 
the  arid  region ;  among  them,  the  Kern, 
the  Tule,  the  Kaweah,  the  Merced,  the 
Tuolume,  and  the  history-making  Kings, 
for  it  was  the  Kings  which  brought  young 
Fresno  into  being  and  enabled  it  to  be- 
come the  prolific  mother  of  homes,  indus- 
tries, and  institutions.  These  rivers  fur- 
nish vast  quantities  of  natural  power,  and 
fill  the  sands  along  their  lower  courses 
with  underground  supplies,  which  are 
readily  obtained  by  pumping,  and  which 
often  gush  forth  in  artesian  outpourings 
when  the  strata  which  confines  them  has 
been  pierced  by  the  well-borer. 

Next,  there  is  the  enormous  area  of 
fertile  soil,  largely  alluvial,  for  these  riv- 
ers, with  "the  patience  of  eternal  power," 
have  been  preparing  the  land  for  the 
homeseeker  in  ages  past.  As  you  go  back 
toward  the  mountains,  on  level  benches 


and  among  the  picturesque  foothills,  yon 
find  the  light-colored  and  reddish  soils 
produced  by  rock  erosion.  If  you  ask  which 
kind  of  soil  is  best,  they  will  tell  you  that 
that  depends  on  the  crops  you  desire  to 
raise,  for  there  is  an  almost  endless  vari- 
ety of  soil,  and  every  variety  has  its  pe- 
culiar advantages. 

After  water  and  soil  comes  climate  in 
the  list  of  raw  materials  essential  to  the 

making  of  the  country 
There  Are  Many  ^^  itg  civilization. 
Cahfornias  rpj^g     climate     is     dis- 

tinctly Californian,  but  it  belongs  to  the 
California  of  the  interior  and  of  the  low- 
lands, not  to  the  California  of  the  seacoast 
or  of  the  highlands.  You  must  not  think 
of  California  as  you  think  of  Kansas,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  most  other  states.  There 
are  many  Californias,  and  each  has  its  own 
climate,  yet  that  of  the  San  Joaquin  is  the 
climate  you  associate  with  the  name  of  the 
Golden  State,  because  it  is  winterless, 
and  marked  by  long,  hot  summers.  It  is 
the  character  of  the  summers  which  make? 
the  products  what  they  are,  ripening 
oranges  and  other  fruit  earlier  than  im 
the  south,  md  bringing  the  sufl-drierf 
fruit,  including  prunes  and  raisins,  to 
the  highest  perfection.  While  the  sum- 
mer temperature  is  high,  it  is  by  no  means 
as  uncomfortable  as  the  figures  imply, 
for  it  is  mitigated  by  the  dryness,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  arid  region.  Besides, 
delightful  mountain  resorts  are  every- 
where' accessible;  among  others,  the 
Yosemite  wonderland,  which  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  the  playground  of  the 
plain  people. 

Few  people  realize  to  what  an  extent 
the  price  of  land  and  water,  rather  than 

the  climate,  is  the  de- 
value of  Good  termining  factor  in  fix- 
^*""  ing  the  class  of  prod- 

ucts which  are  raised  in  different  parts  of 
California, — for  example,  in  the  famous 
San  Bernardino  Valley,  which  includes 
Riverside  and  Redlands,  Ontario  and  Po- 
mona, and  in  the  San  Joaquin  where  the 
present  high  tide  of  settlement  is  expend- 
ing its  force  so  largely.  So  far  as  climate- 
is  concerned,  in  its  relation  to  crops,  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  two  locali- 
ties. Speaking  broadly,  everything  that 
can  be  raised  in  the  one  can  also  be  raised 
in  the  other.  "Oranges  and  lemons?" 
you  ask.  Yes,  though  you  must  choose 
your  spot   intelligently,   both   north   and 
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A   band  of  beef   cattle  grazing   on   alfalfa   in   the    San   Joaquin  Valley* 


south  of  Tehachapi.  Why,  then,  do  those 
who  want  great  stacks  of  alfalfa,  goodly 
herds  of  dairy  cattle,  and  plenty  of  fat 
hogs  go  to  the  San  Joaquin?  Because 
the  richest  land  can  be  bought  for  forty 
or  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  with  a  good  water 
right,  and  an  annual  irrigation  charge 
ranging  from  sixty-two  and  one-half  cents 
to  two  dollars  an  acre.  The  settler  can 
get  a  good-sized  farm  and  raise  the  com- 
moner products  when  beginning  under 
these  conditions,  but  he  would  hardly  dare 
do  so  where  he  can  buy  only  one-half  or 
one-quarter  as  much  land  for  the  same 
investment,  with  an  annual  water  charge 
of  ten  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre.  Thus  it 
is  the  price  of  land  which  determines  the 
character  of  agriculture  in  California. 

The  present  activity  in  the  San  Joaquin 
extends  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
valley,  from  Stockton  to  Bakersfield.  On 
every  hand,  big  ranches  are  in  process  of 
subdivision,  and  new  towns  and  agricul- 
tural colonies  are  springing  up  in  every 
direction.  If  there  is  one  district  which 
appears  to  focus  public  attention  at  this 
time  rather  more  than  others  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  fertile  region  lying  between 
Fresno  and  Tulare,  in  the  three  counties 
of  Kings,  Fresno  and  Tulare.  This  region 
is  almost  equally  noted  for  its  vineyards, 


its  orchards,  its  alfalfa  fields,  and  its 
dairies.  Its  dried  fruits  are  famous,  es- 
pecially its  raisins,  and  it  is  literally  "a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  as  well 
as  with  wine. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  those  familiar  with 
Western  development  to  forecast  the  fu- 
ture of  the  San  Joaquin  country.  It  will 
be  densely  settled,  and  its  products  will 
always  be  remarkably  diversified.  In 
greater  measure  than  has  yet  been  realized 
elsewhere  in  California,  it  will  be  a  coun- 
try sufficient  unto  itself,  and  but  little  de- 
pendent on  the  outside  world  for  its  sub- 
sistence. Towns  will  be  numerous  and 
close  together,  and  the  electric  railway 
will  play  a  very  important  part  in  its  so- 
cial life,  as  well  as  in  the  movement  of 
freight.  The  management  of  its  water 
supply  will  be  brought,  in  time,  under  the 
most  scientific  control,  and,  as  a  great  en- 
gineer predicted  long  ago,  the  water  will 
be  used  first  in  the  mountains  for  power, 
then  on  the  slopes  and  plains  for  irriga- 
tion, and  finally  be  taken  up  in  drainage 
canals  and  made  useful  for  transportation 
by  means  of  electric  canal  boats.  It  is  a 
land  which  will  enable  millions  of  people 
to  realize  Solomon's  prayer, — neither 
riches  nor  poverty,  but  a  generous  living 
in  return  for  honest  industry. 


in 
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Ocean  Park,  California 


3L0XG  the  shores  of 
Santa  Monica  Bay,  west 
of  the  City  of  Los  An- 
geles, stretches  the  most 
beautiful  beach  in 
Southern  Califo  r  n  i  a. 
The  nearest  point  on 
this  beach  to  Los  An- 
geles is  less  than  fourteen  miles,  and  at 
this  nearest  point  lies  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing city  of  Ocean  Park.  The  cars  of  the. 
Pacific  Electric  Railway  carry  the  tourist 
and  pleasure-seeker  to  this  charming  re- 
sort in  the  short  space  of  thirty-five  min- 
utes. From  the  great  city,  down  the 
sloping  green  plain,  flanked  by  a  great 
sweep  of  mountains  to  the  north  and  low 
hills  to  the  south,  we  rush  onward  on  a 
bright  February  morning  until  suddenly 
we  catch  sight  of  gleaming  waters  and 
hear  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  oncoming 
waves  of  old  Pacific,  and  we  are  at  Ocean 
Park. 
Wliere  Ocean  Park  now  stretches,  there 


was  but  a  few  short  years  ago  a  waste  of 
sand,  deemed  unsuitable  for  the  erection 
of  buildings.  Then,  somehow,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  cottages  built  on  this  sand 
would  command  high  rents,  and  three 
years  ago  a  tract  of  this  sand  was  thrown 
open  to  the  market  at  prices  for  ocean 
frontage  of  $20  to  $40  per  front  foot. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Ocean  Park 
proper.  Today  within  the  corporate  lim- 
its of  this  young  city  reside  six  thousand 
happy  and  prosperous  people,  and  the  city 
still  grows  with  astonishing  rapidity.  So 
great  has  been  the  struggle  for  a  bit  of  old 
ocean  that  lots  along  the  strand  have  risen 
in  these  three  years  tenfold,  and  are  now 
selling  as  high  as  $300  per  front  foot,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet. 

Ocean  Park  is  a  purveyor  of  amuse- 
ments. Its  chief  industry  is  to  enter- 
tain. And  this  is  indeed  a  great  and 
growing  industry  in  Southern  Californa, 
and  a  very  legitimate  one,  commanding 
more   and   more   expenditure  of   capital, 
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brains  and  skill.     A 
every    beach    resort 
around  which  other 
ered.     Ocean   Park 
The  largest  one  is 


leading  feature  in 
is  a  pleasure  pier, 
attractions  are  gath- 
has  two  such  piers, 
known  as  the  Great 
Horseshoe  Pier,  the  construction  of  which 
was  begun  in  October  of  last  year.  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe,  having  its  two  ends  opening, 
one  on  Pier  avenue,  and  the  other  on  Ma- 
rine avenue.  It  has  a  total  length  of  two 
thousand  feet,  and  is  thirty  feet  wide. 
You  can  wander  about  on  this  wide  high- 
way over  the  ocean  wave  and  loiter  at  the 
booths  to  examine  the  curios  for  sale.  If 
so  disposed  you  may  rent  fishing  tackle  at 
one  of  those  same  booths  and  try  your 
fisherman's  luck  by  a  east  over  the  sides 
of  the  pier.  And  if  your  luck  is  not  quite 
satisfactory,  there  are  real  fish  you  can 
purchase  at  this  same  booth  and  afterward 
regale  your  friends  with  such  story  as 
your  conscience  will  permit.  Along  the 
front,  between  the  ends  of  the  pier,  is 
being  built  at  this  time  the  great  Horse- 
shoe Pavilion,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
six  thousand  people.  This  building  is  to 
be  substantially  and  elegantly  constructed, 
and  will  have  amusement  features,  includ- 


ing a  high-grade  theater.  The  cost  of  the 
pier  and  buildings  connected  will  be  more 
than  $100,000. 

South  of  the  southern  entrance  to  the 
pier  is  the  handsome  new  hotel,  Decatur, 
just  opened  to  the  public  the  first  of  this 
year.  The  traveler  can  sit  in  its  elegant 
dining  room  and  look  out  on  the  gieat 
waves  breaking  on  the  shore  only  a  few 
rods  away.  South  of  the  hotel,  and  also 
facing  the  ocean,  is  the  magnificent  Ocean 
Park  bathhouse,  which  was  dedicated  on 
the  4th  of  last  July. 

It  is  of  Moorish  architecture,  having  a 
handsome  covered  tower  at  each  corner 
and  a  massive  dome  over  the  main  en- 
trance, surmounted  by  a  gilded  crescent. 
The  main  entrance  and  promenade  decks 
are  of  Mosaic  tiling.  The  parlors  and  of- 
fice are  constructed  of  polished  hard  wood. 
There  is  an  elegant  massage  department 
for  women,  with  eleven  artistically 
equipped  rooms.  There,  is  a  tub  depart- 
ment, with  twenty-eight  private  porcelain 
tubs  and  the  latest  modern  appliances. 
There  are  two  plunges,  one  surrounding 
the  other  in  L  shape,  making  together  a 
tank  65x130  feet,  and  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est heated  plunge  in  the  world.     The  en- 
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Th*  thlp  hotel,   "OabriUo,"   and  th«  auditorium  at  Venice  of  America. 


tire   building   is   brilliantly    illuminated. 
This  structure  cost  $185,000. 

Among  the  amusement  attractions  of 
Ocean  Park  must  not  be  overlooked  the 
Casino,  located  over  the  water  to  the  north 
of  the  pier,  the  larger  portion  of  which  is 
devoted  to  restaurant  purposes,  though 
there  are  many  other  attractive  features. 
Here  is  the  place  to  get  a  fish  dinner  that 
will  equal  the  requirements  of  a  seaside 
appetite. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south 
of  Horsc«hoe  Pier,  along  the  shore,  and 
still  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Ocean 
I'ark,  is  located  the  Venice.  Pier,  about 
which  are  clustered  many  unique  attrac- 
tions. The  Venice  of  America  which  has 
loomed  so  large  on  the  horizon  for  the 
past  year  is  an  integral  part  of  Ocean 
Park.  It  would  require  the  full  limits  of 
a  special  article  to  give  an  adequate  ac- 
count of  even  the  leading  attractions  of 
this  wonderful  place.  But  its  marvelous 
development  contributed  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  one  great  resort  of  Ocean  Park. 

Venice  is  patterned  after,  though  not 
exactly  a  reproduction  of,  the  famous 
Italian  city.  A  little  back  from  the  shore 
lay,  a  short  year  ago,  a  low  region  of  sand . 
dunes.  The  situation  suggested  to  Abbott 
Kinney,  the  maker  of  this  American  Ven- 
ice, the  idea  of  canals,  to  be  fed  by  the 
ocean  like  those  of  old  Venice.  Accord- 
ingly he  constructed  in  this  region  a  series 
of  nine  canals,  forming  a  waterway  over 
two  miles  long,  and  ranging  from  forty  to 
seventy  feet  in  width.  The  canals  are 
lined  with  concrete,  and  their  floors  are 
covered  with  layers  of  clean,  white  sand. 
They  are  connected  with  the  ocean  by  an 
jmiriense  conduit,  so  arranged  that  the 
frater  in  them  is  changed  twice  daily  with 
the  tides;  the  water  being  admitted  at 


higK  tide  and  passing  out  at  low  tide. 
Spanning  the  canals  are  numerous  artistic 
bridges,  bordered  wth  palm  trees,  lawns 
and  flower  beds.  The  land  along  the 
canals  has  been  platted  and  the  lots  have 
been  sold  with  the  expectation  that  superb 
homes  will  be  built  there.  Oondolas  and 
power  launches  are  to  navigate  these 
waters,  and  they  are  to  be  brilliantly  light- 
ed with  clusters  of  incandescent  lamps. 
It  is  expected  that  when  completed  Venice 
will  surpass  in  artistic  and  novel  features 
any  residence  district  in  the  world. 

ITie  main  canal  opens  out  toward  the 
ocean  into  a  huge  bathing  pool,  willi  a 
great  amphitlicater  on  the  shore.  Here 
it  is  planned  to  give  many  novel  enter- 
tainments. Venice  also  has  its  "Trail," 
where  a  number  of  Oriental  shows  now 
bold  the  stage,  and  which,  with  changing 
attractions,  will  be  a  permanent  part  of 
the  scheme  of  amusements.  From  the 
bathing  pool  to  the  beach  runs  the  lead- 
ing street,  Windward  Avenue.  The  build- 
ings along  this  street  have  in  front,  on 
either  side,  a  row  of  painted  columns, 
forming  with  the  buildings  themselves  an 
arcade.  The  buildings  are  uniform  in 
height,  of  similar  architecture,  and  richly 
colored  in  red  and  gold,  and  the  entire 
effect  is  most  imposing.  At  the  end  of' 
the  street,  toward  the  ocean,  begins  the 
pier  wliich  has  been  mentioned.  On  the 
right  of  the  entrance  to  the  pier  is  built 
over  the  ocean  a  great  exposition  ball,  con- 
taining 4.5,000  square  feet  of  floor  8pac(!. 
Here  is  to  be  maintained  an  art  collec- 
tion from  the  leading  countries  of  the 
Orient  and  Europe. 

Further  on,  along  the  side  of  the  pier, 
is  perhaps  the  most  unique  feature  of 
all  this  vast  collection  of  novelties,  the 
ship  hotel,  Cabrillo,  resembling  a  three- 
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(li>ckiHl  vo!^<ol  (luiotly  moortnl  in  port.  It 
is  fashioiunl  t<>  rt^prosent  the  old  Spjiiiish 
pUleon  Oahrilio,  in  which  California  was 
iliscovored  in  1543.  It  is  a  ship,  however, 
that  will  never  sail,  as  it  is  built  on  piling. 
The  main  dwk  is  given  over  to  a  (lining 
room,  kitchen  tmd  Imnqviet  halls,  ami  the 
other  decks  are  arranj^nl  for  promenades, 
artistic  saltwns  and  skvping  n>oms.  At 
the  opposte  side  and  near  to  the  end  of  the 
pier,  also  built  over  the  water,  is  the  great 
Auditorium,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
over  four  thousand,  which  is  usetl  for  con- 
wrts  and  entertainments  of  many  varii^ 
ties.,  Ilert*  we  find  the  largi»st  pipe  organ 
on  the  I'acifie  Coast, 

Although  Ocean  Park's  chief  busitiess 
18  to  supply  amusement,  it  is  not  simply 
a  resort,  b\it  a  penuaneot  residential  city; 
a  city  of  homes,  churches  and  seluwls.  It 
has  a  well-orsaniietl  city  government 
which  is  grappling  successfully  with  the 
many  difficult  problems  iM>nnecte<l  with 
rapid  jgrowth.  Sojn©  of  the  residejice 
streets  are  not  used  for  vehicles  on  ac- 
count of  the  sand,  but  have  their  wide 
walks  in  the  center,  but  many  others  are 
being  paved,  while  all  the  leading  busi- 


ness strtH^ts  aiv  already  handsomely 
paveil  with  asphalt.  There  is  a  new  and 
complete  spteni  of  sewage.  The  artis- 
tic construction  of  the  public  buildings 
seems  to  have  had  its  influence  on  pri- 
vate architecture.  Not  only  the  more  spa- 
cious homes  of  the  wealthy,  but  the 
numcTtuis  and  more  modest  cottages  are 
distinguishoil  by  beauty  of  design.  The 
interiors  of  the  stores  are  also  arrange<) 
for  artistic  effects. 

Two  daily  newspapers,  The  Journal 
and  Tlie  Review,  eshibit  the  enterprise 
characteristic  of  the  entire  community, 
and  are  clean,  whoksome  journals. 

On  the  first  day  of  February  of  this 
year  the  writer  found  the  weather  at 
Ocean  Park  as  warm  as  a  June  day  in 
New  England,  but  without  any  of  the 
.oultriness  which  so  often  renders  sum- 
mer heat  unpleasant  in  the  East.  There 
is  no  niore  cnarming  portion  of  the  year 
in  this  favore<l  land  than  the  winter 
months,  if  indetxl  this  .^season  can  prop- 
erly be  called  winter.  The  stimulating 
bree«e,  the  benignant  sky,  the  great  ocean, 
smiling  in  }>erennial  summer  time,  all 
give  the  impr»>ssion  of  a  continuous  joy. 


ktktuc  pMl  in.l   i...., «(*r  «t  Ttaic*, 
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The  Noon  Best 

They  were  both  about  nineteen  years  old. 
For  a  moment  after  they  sat  down  they  ap- 
peared older;  but  when  they  began  to  order 
such  things  as  lobster  and  shrimp  salad,  mince 
pie  and  ice  cream  for  their  luncheon,  and 
to  talk  about  "him,"  their  years  diminished. 

"When  is  it  going  to  be,  Madge  1" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Bess;  not  for  a  year, 
anyhow.  Maybe  never,  if  I  can  get  out  of 
it." 

"Madge!"  with  a  rising  inflection. 
"Aren't  you  ashamed!" 

"No,  I'm  not.  Of  course,  I  love  him  a 
whole  lot,  and  all  that.  But  you  know  he's 
traveling  and  I  don't  get  to  see  him  often, 
and — What   did   you   say   you   were   going   to 

have?      Oh,   yes,    shrimp    salad And    I    just 

think    maybe    he's   kind     of     forgetting     me. 
When  is  yours  going  to  be?" 

"In  June.  And,  Oh,  Madge!  you  just 
ought  to  see  the  lovely  little  house  we've 
planned  to  build.  It's  a  sort  of  a  bungalo, 
with  a  colonial  front,  you  know.  Why,  there's 
your  letter.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  mail 
it." 

"I  was;  but  I  haven't  any  stamp.  Looks 
rather  bad,  don't  it,  to  address  it  with  a  pen- 
cil? But  he  won't  care.  These  traveling  men 
get  used  to  any  old  thing.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  this  summer?  Oh,  yes,  I  forgot, 
you'll  be  an  old  married  woman  when  summer 
comes.  Well,  this  is  going  to  be  my  last  sum- 
mer to  myself,  and  I'm  going  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  I'm  going  down  to  the  Coast,  and 
you  bet  I'm  going  to  catch  all  the  fellows  I 
can.  Well,  you  needn  't  look  so  shocked. 
There's  no  harm  in  that,  is  there?  I'll  just  . 
bet  you  he's  flirting  with  all  the  girls  he 
sees  while  he's  out  on  the  road.  I'm  not 
kicking,  and  I  don't  think  he  ought  to." 

"All  the  same,  I  wouldn't  do  it." 

"Of  course,  you  wouldn't,  old  goody- 
goody.  You  are  one  of  these  old-fashioned 
girls  that  never  have  any  fun,  except  when 
you  are  doing  the  proper  thing.  Say,  Bess, 
how  do  you  like  that  hat?  Pretty,  isn't  it? 
Except  I  don't  like  that  feather  hanging 
down  so  low,  do  you?  And,  say,  just  look  at 
the  cut  of  that  skirt  behind,  will  you?  Good- 
ness me!  Isn't  that  a  fright  for  you?  The 
way  some  people  will  deck  themselves  out 
in  front,  and  forget  all  about  their  back,  is 
a  caution.    I'll  bet  she  hasn't  feJt  back  there 


once  today  to  see  whether  her  belt  was  all 
right,  especially  when  she  knows  she  is  wear- 
ing a  common,  ordinary  safety-pin.  My,  but 
I'm  so  sleepy  I  can  hardly  hold  my  head 
up." 

"Out  late?" 

"No,  I  got  to  bed  at  twelve.  But  I  went 
to  prayer  meeting  with  Jack  Welch,  and  we 
had  a  perfectly  lovely  time.  Then  I  had  to 
stay  to  choir  practice,  and  after  that  we  went 
over  to  Nora's  and  had  a  little  impromptu 
dance.  Goodness,  that  Nora  is  a  case!  You 
know  she 's  going  to  be  married  too,  but  you  'd 
never  think  it  from  the  way  she  carries  on 
with  all  the  boys.  She's  a  born  flirt.  And 
then  she  made  us  some  chicken  salad  and 
some  sandwiches.  And  it  was  twelve  o'clock 
when  I  got  home.  You  know  I  have  to  get  up 
at  half -past  seven;  so  that  doesn't  give  any 
too  much  sleep.  What's  the  matter?  Is  your 
shoe  untied?" 

"No,  but  I'm  on  my  feet  all  the  time,  and 
when  I  sit  down  my  feet  swell  and  hurt  me. 
I'll  be  so  glad  when  I  don't  have  to  work  in 
a  horrid,  stuffy,  old  store." 

' '  Oh,  I  won 't.  You  meet  so  many  people, 
and  see  so  many  things,  and  there  is  always 
something  going  on.  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
could  be  content  to  settle  down  and  be  quiet 
and  alone  all  day.  I  just  dote  on  excite- 
ment. ' ' 

"Well,  I  don't.  I  want  to  have  a  little 
home  of  my  own,  and  be  happy  in  it  with 
just  George." 

"Look,  there's  another  one  of  those  new 
kind  of  hats.  I  must  hurry  and  get  my  new 
one,  or  Easter  will  be  here  and  I'll  have  to 
wear  the  old  one." 

"Have  you  finished?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  so,  though  I  don't  remem- 
ber to  have  eaten  a  mouthful.  Oh,  but  I  'm 
sleepy!     Isn't  that  a  tacky  waitress?     Well, 


That's  the  Purpose. 

Youngboy — That's  all  right  about  you  self- 
made  men;  but  there  will  not  be  so  many 
of  them   from   now  on. 

Oldboy— Why  not?  A  little  stick-to-it  is 
all  that's  necessary. 

Youngboy — Yes,  I  know;  but  cash  regis- 
ters will  stop  a  little  of  that  stick-to-it. 
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"A/l  rights  secured." 
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The   Modern   Ferret. 

SCENE  I. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Three  Balls. 

Mollbuzzing  Mike — What  can  you  give  me 
on  it? 

Uncle  Ike — A  vatch,  is  it?  Lemme  see. 
Veil,  I  vill  haf  to  study  ein  minute.  Um, 
case  filled;  vorks  they  is  pretty  bum;  main- 
spring is  veak.     Veil,  I  gif  you  two  dollars. 

Mollbuzzing  Mike — Come  out  of  it!  Come 
out  of  it! 

Uncle  Ike — Three  dollar. 

Mollbuzzing   Mike — Wake   up!     Wake   up! 

Uncle   Ike — Four   dollar. 

Mollbuzzing  Mike — Open  the  other  eye. 

Uncle  Ike — Is  it  yours? 

Mollbuzzing  Mike — Sure.  Ain't  I  offerin' 
to  sell  it  to  yout 

Uncle  Ike — ^Yes,  dot 's  so.  I  gif  you  five 
dollar. 

Mollbuzzing  Mike — What's  the  matter 
with  you?  Afraid  you'll  be  pinched  for 
throwin'   money  away? 

Uncle  Ike — No;  but  suppose  the  fly-cop 
nails  it;  then  I  am  out  the  money  and  the 
vatch,  too. 

Mollbuzzing  Mike — Oh,  forget  the  fly-cops. 
I'm  stallin'  for  them. 

Uncle  Ike — Oh,  veil,  den  I  gif  you  ten  dol- 
lar. 

Mollbuzzing  Mike — Cough  up  the  mazum. 

Uncle  Ike — But,  you'll  fix  the  fly-cop? 


Mollbuzzing  Mike — Sure;  you  jest  leave 
that  to  me.     (Exit.) 

Uncle  Ike — I  think  I  put  dis  leedle  beaut 
avay  for  a  veek.  I  ain't  so  sure  'bout  dem 
fly-cops.- 

SCENE  II. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Star  and  Club. 

Leading  Citizen — Is  the  chief  in? 

Clerk— No. 

Leading  Citizen — Is  the  captain  in? 

Clerk— No. 

Leading  Citizen — Is   the  sergeant   in? 

Clerk — No. 

Leading  Citizen — Well,  who  is  in? 

Clerk — Only  me  and  the  detective  over 
there. 

Leading   Citizen — Who    are    you? 

Clerk — I'm  the  clerk,  if  anybody  asks  you. 
Now,  who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want? 

Leading  Citizen — I  am  John  Jones,  and  I 
want  to  report  a  robbery. 

Clerlfc^Kind? 

Leading  Citizen — My  wife  had  her  watch 
stolen  yesterday  in  one  of  the  large  stores. 

Clerk— Who"  stole  it? 

Leading  Citizen — That's  what  I  want  you 
to  find  out. 

Clerk — How  the — can  we — I  mean,  what 
kind. of  a  watch  was  it?     Where?     When? 

Leading  Citizen — A  gold,  hunting-case,  El- 
gin movement,  number  27911.  At  Dick  Broth- 
ers', about  four  o'clock. 
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HUMOE. 


Clerk — Larry,  you  hear  what  he  sayst 

Larry,  the  Detective — Sure,  I  alius  hear 
and  see  everything. 

Clerk — Can  you  get  it! 

Larry — Mebbe.  Come  dis  way,  gint,  an' 
tell  me   'bout  it. 

Leading  Citizen — Well,   she   was   in — 

Larry — Nemmind,  I  jest  wanted  to  git  you 
to  one  side  an'  tell  you  how  things  is.  Now, 
I  can  git  de  lady's  watch  all  right  enough; 
but  it's  dis  way:  De  bloke  dat  lifted  it  has 
likely  salted  it  in  a  pawnshop.  So  it  may 
cost  a  little  somethin'  to  git  it  out. 

Leading  Citizen — But  it  is  stolen  goods, 
and  I  can  have  him  arrested  for  receiving  it. 

Larry — Yes,  I  know,  if  you  can  find  it.  But 
he'll  keep  it  cached,  you  see.  But  a  twenty 
will  likely  loosen  him  up,  see? 

Leading  Citizen — Well,  I  hate  to  stand  for 
that  kind  of  a  game,  but  it  was  a  present  to 
my  wife,  and  she's  sick  over  losing  it.  You 
get  the  watch  and  I'll  give  you  the  twenty. 

Larry — I'll  see.  I  ain't  promisin',  you 
know. 

Leading  Citizen — Be  as  quick  as  you  can. 

Larry — Don't  hurry  me  none,  'cause  when 
a.  man  of  my  business  is  hurried,  he  may  miss 
a  clue,  see? 

SCENE  III. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Three  Balls. 

(Fifteen  minutes  later.) 

Larry — Say,  Ike,  I  want  dat  watch. 

Uncle    Ike — Vat   vatch? 


Larry — De  one  MoUbuzzing  Mike  brought 
in  dis  mornin'. 

Uncle  Ike — He  ain't  brung  in  no  vatch 
dis  mornin'. 

Larry — Come  out  of  it!  Cough  up  the 
watch. 

Uncle  Ike — I  ain't  got  it.  You  can  look 
for  yourself. 

Larry — I  '11  have  to  pinch  you,  then. 

Uncle  Ike — Veil,  I  git  it.  But  vat  'bout 
mine  twenty  dollar  dat  I  gif  him? 

Larry — Your  twenty  dollars  was  only  ten. 

Uncle  Ike — But  vat  'bout  it? 

Larry — Come  up  with  the  watch  Now, 
here 's  your  ten. 

Uncle  Ike — But  don't  I  make  nothings  on 
him? 

Larry — No,  you're  lucky  not  to  be  pinched. 

Uncle  Ike — I  vish  I  vas  a  fly-cop! 

Larry  (aside) — If  you  was,  you'd  be  ten 
dollars  to  the  good  on  this  little  deal.  (To 
Uncle  Ike) — Yes,  a  fly-cop  at  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month!  Why,  you  make  three  times 
that,  and  don't  have  to  work  none  for  it, 
neither. 

Uncle  Ike — No,  I  nefer  vas  no  good  at 
vorking  peoples. 

»       •       « 

Conclusive. 

Binks — Smithy  is  a  great  linguist,  isn't  het 
Jinks — I  never  noticed  it.     Why? 
Binks — He    understands     every    word     his 
baby  tries  to  say. 
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Fat  and  Art. 

Pat  had  recently  come  into  possession  of 
what  was  to  him  a  great  fortune.  After  think- 
ing the  situation  over,  and  after  holding  many 
consultations  with  his  wife,  Bridget,  he  de- 
cided that  it  behooved  a  man  of  his  means 
to  live  in  a  more  pretentious  style.  The  first 
step  was  to  move  from  McClaney  street  to  a 
more  fashionable  part  of  the  city.  They  fin- 
ally decided,  after  much  looking  about,  to  take 
up  their  residence  on  Vanderbilt  street,  a  very 
fashionable  part  of  town. 

"Bridget,  darlin',  did  it  iver  occur  to 
yez, "  asked  Pat,  one  morning;  "did  it  iver 
occur  to  yez  that  we  ain't  got  a  pictur'  in  the 
houset" 

"It  has  that,  Pat,"  Bridget  replied,  "an' 
I'm  a-thinkin'  we'd  better  be  after  gittin'  a 
few  chromios  to  tack  up  on  the  walls." 

"Chromios,  is  it?  Bridget,  what  are  yez 
talkin'  about?  For  hivin's  sake,  woman,  will 
yez  niver  git  on  to  the  fact  that  we've  riz  in 
the  wor-rld  and  that  we  can  now  afford  to 
spind  more  than  tin  cints  at  a  time?" 

"Faith,  Pat,  and  it  is  har-rd  to  git  used 
to." 

"Har-rd,  is  it?  Well,  and  it  wouldn't  be 
har-rd  if  yez  would  use  your  hatrack  for  some- 
thing besides  stickin'  a  lid  on.  Chromios,  and 
us  a-Iivin  on  Vanderbilt  street!  Yez  git  on 
your  street  duds  and  we'll  go  down  town  and 
look  at  some  of  the  old  master  mechanic's 
pictur 's." 

An  hour  later  they  were  being  conaucted 
through  the  art   shop,  and  were   listening  to 


their  cicerone's  tirade  on  art.  Pat  looked 
wise,  and  Bridget  looked  bored,  in  spite  of 
Pat 's  uudgings  and  promptings.  Their  guide 
talked  about  landscapes,  portraits,  genres;  he 
expatiated  on  light  and  shade;  he  called  atten- 
tion to  perspective;  and  he  dwelt  on  the  ex- 
altation of  conception  and  the  perfection  of 
the  artist's  technique. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  was  high  over  Pat's 
head,  and  presently  he  began  to  grow  weary 
of  it. 

"Now,"  said  the  guide,  "just  notice  the 
action  in  this  study.     It's — " 

"Say,  misther, "  said  Pat,  "that's  a  horse, 
ain't   it?" 

"Why,  of  course;  that's  one  of  Eosa  Bon- 
heur's  finest  paint — " 

"I  thought  so.  Say,  talk  about  action! 
Why,  whin  I  lived  down  on  McGlancy  street, 
I  used  to  have  an  old  truck  horse,  called  Bill, 
that  for  action  on  a  frosty  mornin'  would 
make  that  skate  look  like  a  three-legged  pig." 

"But  you  don't  understand,"  protested 
the  guide. 

"Aw,  yis  I  do.  I  drove  a  truck  too  long 
not  to  know  a  good  horse  whin  I  see  wan. 
But  I  guess  I've  learned  enough  for  wan 
day  'bout  ar-rt.  Sind  me  up  a  dozen  of 
your  best  pictur 's,  and  be  sure  to  have  'em 
fresh.  I  don't  want  none  of  these  old  shop- 
worn wans.     1  want   'em  fresh." 

And  Pat  stalked  out  in  opulent  pride. 
*       «       * 

Many  a  dyspeptic  would  sell  more  than 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  digestible  pottage. 


HUMOR. 


Saving  His  Pace. 

He  was  endowed  to  an  unusual  degree 
with  many  striking  qualities.  He  had  a  quick 
wit,  a  good  command  of  language,  a  mellow 
voice,  and  an  unquenchable  thirst.  Among 
other  things,  he  had  a  total  disregard  for 
debts.  He  bought  whatever  he  pleased  and 
whenever  he  could  get  credit,  and  he  paid 
for  it  whenever  he  pleased — usually  he  didn't 
please  to  pay  at  all. 

There  were  some  of  his  creditors  who 
seemed  to  have  become  used  to  this  idiosyn- 
crasy of  his,  and  didn't  try  to  collect  from 
him.  Not  so  old  Bill  Junkins,  the  harness- 
maker.  Morrissey  owed  him  for  a  set  of 
buggy  harness,  and  seemed  indifferent  about 
discharging  the  obligation.  But  old  Bill  was 
determined  to  have  his  money.  He  kept  con- 
tinually after  Morrissey  whenever  he  met 
him,  but  without  avail.  Finally  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  "dun"  him  in  public. 

In  all  small  towns  it  is  customary  for  every- 
one to  congregate  in  the  postoffice  after  the 
mail  train  has  gone  through,  and  to  wait 
while  the  mail  is  being  distributed.  Morris- 
sey and  old  Bill  did  as  the  rest  of  the  natives. 

One  day  old  Bill  went  up  to  Morrissey 
while  they  were  waiting,  and  took  him  aside. 
Naturally,  everybody  knew  what  was  wanted, 
and  waited  to  see  the  result.  Bill  made  his 
demand  softly  so  that  the  crowd  could  not 
hear   him. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Bill,"  Morrissey 
shouted,  perceiving  the  situation,  and,  turn- 
ing it  to  his  own  adavntage.  "That's  all 
right  Bill.  Just  don't  you  give  yourself  any 
uneasiness  about  that  money.  You  can  pay 
me  whenever  it's  convenient  for  you.     I  am 

in  no  hurry." 

#       *       * 

The  Earmarks  of  Genius. 

"I  jest  want  to  remark,"  said  the  goods- 
box  politician,  "that  this  here  government  is 
goin'  to  have  a  mighty  big  job  on  its  hands 
before  it  gits  through  diggin'  that  there  canal 
down  in  Panamaw,  and  don't  you  fergit  it." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  village 
constable.  ' '  I  reckon  that  whatever  this  here 
United  States  undertakes  to  do  she'll  come 
durn  nigh  doin'." 

"That's  all  right,  too.  But  just  look  at 
that  there  big  de-fic-it  we  had  a  few  years 
back.  Now,  I  tell  you  they  is  only  one  way 
to  run  a  government,  and  run  it  safe,  and 
that  is  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  treasury. 
Don't  plunge.  Watch  the  cash  drawer,  and 
when  that  gits  low,  pull  in.  Don't  spend 
more  'n  you  've  got,  and  don 't  buy  what  you 
can 't  pay  cash  f er. ' ' 

"Looks  to  me,"  said  the  village  grocer 
who  happened  to  be  passing  at  that  moment 
and  heard  the  last  remark;  "looks  to  me  as  if 
you'd  git  along  a  durn  sight  better  if  you'd 
spend  some  of  your  time  worryin'  'bout  you 
own  bills,  'stead  of  borrowin'  trouble  'bout 
the  government's.  How  'bout  that  six  months' 
grocery  bill  you  owe  me?" 

The   politician   merely   looked   annoyed    at 
the  interruption  and  deigned  no  reply. 
«       tt       « 

He  who  hears  and  runs  away, 
Will  be  run  down  some  other  day. 
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Quotations  Going  Up. 

Grace — Dear  me,  I  don't  know  what  the 
next  generation  of  American  girls  is  going 
to  do? 

Ruth— Why? 

Grace — How  can  they  ever  afford   to  buy 

dukes?     They   didn't   use  to   cost   a  third   of 

what    they    now    do.      And    they    are    getting 

dearer — I   mean,  more   expensive — every   day. 

»       •       « 

Expert  Opinion. 

Day  was  just  breaking  as  Santa  Claus 
entered  his  house  and  threw  himself  into  a 
huge  chair  before  the  fire.  He  stretched  out 
his  short,  chunky  legs,  folded  his  hands  over 
his  plump  waistcoat,  and  prepared  himself  for 
a  well-earned  nap.  Just  as  he  was  falling 
into  a  doze,  however,  the  telephone  bell  rang. 

"Hello!'  he  said.  "Yes,  this  is  Santa 
Claus.  Oh,  hello.  Stork,  is  that  you?  Eh, 
what's  that?  Did  I  have  any  presents  left 
over?  Well,  I  should  say  not.  Say,  you 
wiseacre  spindle-shanks  you,  next  year  you'll 
have  to  keep  a  record  of  your  trips,  do  you 
hear?  Yes,  I  know  you  told  me  you'd  been 
pretty  busy,  but  I  had  private  advices  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  which  led  me  to  think 
you  were  throwing  a  bluflf.  Believe  you  next 
time?  You  bet  I  will.  Say,  old  Polite  Ex- 
planation, the  only  race  suicide  I  saw  was 
my  race  to  get  around  to  all  those  stockings. 
That  was  pretty  near  suicide  for  me.  All 
right,  I'll  write  it  and  you  deliver  it.  I'll 
tell  him  politely  that  he'll  have  enough  to 
do  with  Congress  and  the  canal  to  manage 
without  trying  to  superintend  our  jobs.  Oh, 
yes,  he  meant  well,  but —  Oh,  plague  take 
you.  Central.     What  did  you  cut  us  off  for?" 
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Try  a   sample  dozen   and   be   convinced. 

Postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price. 

LEADERS    IN     BULK. 

3    ft $.30     $.50     $.75     $1,00     $2,00   dozen 

6    ft 50     1,00     1,50     .2.00       4,00   dozen 

A  good  25  yard  oil  silk  line,  25c, 

Best    enameled    25   yard   oil    silk   line,    50c, 
75c,    $1,00,    $1.25,    $1,50, 

Any  of  above  po.stpaid. 

PIPER  &TAFT 

Sporting    Goods. 
1 024-26  Second  Ave.      SEATTLf ,  WASH. 


Do  not  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  rlealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated 


Alaska 


Seven  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  an  empire  of  untold  wealth 
and  value!  Such,  in  the  fewest  words,  is  the  story  of  Alaska.  An  elaboration  of 
this  statement  is  a  tale,  almost  surpassing  belief,  of  discovery,  marvelous  and  un- 
expected resources,  a  great  stampede,  enterprise,  development,  and  a  full  meed  of 
honor  to  that  far-sighted  statesman  and  prophet,  -  William  H.  Seward.  Against 
popular  sentiment,  and  even  with  the  disapproval  of  Congress,  Mr.  Seward  brought 
about  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  which  was  denounced  as  an  inaccessible  region  of  ice- 
bergs and  glaciers.  Yet,  President  Eoosevelt,  who  is  undoubtedly  in  a  position  to 
know  whereof  he  speaks,  recently  said:  "No  country  has  a  more  valuable  posses- 
sion— in  mineral  wealth,  in  fisheries,  furs,  forests,  and  also  in  land  available  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  farming  and  stock  growing.  It  is  a  territory  of  great  size  and  varied 
resources,  well  fitted  to  support  a  large  permanent  population."  To  offset  the  pay- 
ment of  seven  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  Alaska  produced  in  gold  alone 
since  18S8  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  million  dollars,  and  the  output  from  the 
Treadivell  mine  alone  during  the  last  few  years  considerably  more  than  offsets  the 
ivhole  amount  paid  to  the  Russian  Government  in  1867  for  Alaska.  Few  people 
realize  that  Alaska  has  an  area  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  million  five  hun- 
dred and  ttventy-nine  thousand  acres,  and  is  seven  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri; that  two  hundnd  and  seventy-two  million  acres  lie  within-  the  temperate  zone, 
and  are  capable  of  agricultural  development.  Alaska  has  twenty-six  thousand  miles 
of  sea  coast,  and  thousands  of  miles  of  this  coast  are  warmed  by  the  Japan  current, 
rendering  possible  the  raising  of  all  cereals  and  of  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  grown 
in  the  temperate  zone.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  Alaska  is  one  of  the  richest  gold- 
producing  regions  in  the  world,  all  knoivn  minerals  are  found  there — copper,  silver, 
platinum,  tin,  lead,  zinc.  Petroleum  and  marble  are  found  in  great  quantities,  and 
probably  no  section  of  the  whole  country  can  compare  with  Alaska  in  regard  to  its 
fisheries — salmon,  cod  and  halibut — while  its  yield  of  furs  is  greater  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States.  A  prominent  mining  man  who  has  recently  returned 
from  extensive  travels  in  Alaska,  states  that  in  the  northern  part  of  the  "district" 
there  are  lakes  of  petroleum.  The  supply  of  copper  is  so  great  that  Alaska  must 
eventually  control  the  markets  of  the  world  in  this  production.  Making  allowance 
for  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  have  studied  the  conditions  in  Alaska,  there  is  no 
question  whatever  that  it  is  a  country  of  marvelous  resources,  wonderful  in  its 
promise  of  future  greatness.  As  has  been  so  aptly  said,  "The  value  which  this  pos- 
sps<ii()n  is  to  the  United  States  is  beyond  all  computation.  It  will  be  remembered 
tJtat  the  territory  comprised  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  bought  for  fifteen  million 
dollars,  ivhich  sum  does  not  represent  at  the  present  time  the  wealth  of  one  of  the 
fair-sized  towns  within  its  boundaries.  Alaska  cost  half  that  sum,  and  its  prospec- 
tive value  far  exceeds  the  dreams  of  avarice,  'the  wealth  of  Ormuz,  or  of  Ind.' " 
Such,  in  brief,  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  this  "Alaska"  number. 
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WILLIAM    n.    SKWAKD,     "KATHEK    OF    ALASKA." 
Thii   monument  was  erected  in  New   York  City  to  honor  the   memory  of  the   man  who   was   Gov- 
ernor  of   New    York,    United   States    Senator   from   that    state    and    the    Secretary   of    State    of   Grant's 
Cabinet,   and  whose   foresight  and   tireless  efforts   in  behalf  of  a  then  unknown   and   far-away  country 
won   for  him   the  title    "Father  of   Alaska." 
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Pelagic  Sealing  and  the  Fur  Seal  Herd 


By  David  Starr  Jordan 

President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
and 

George  A.  Clark 

Secretary  of  the  Fur  Seal  Commission  of  1896-97 


T 


HE  fate  of  the  fur  seal 
herd  of  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands is  directly  de- 
])endent  upon  the  fate  of 
jielagic  sealing.  By  the 
joint  agreement  of  the 
American  and  British 
commissions  of  1896-97 
the  killing  of  breeding  female  seals  with 
the  attendant  death  of  the  unborn  and 
dependent  young,  necessarily  involved  in 
pelagic  sealing,  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
cause  of  the  decline  and  threatened  de- 
struction of  the  fur  seal  herd.  Pelagic 
sealing  continues  and  the  herd  continues 
to  decline. 

Pelagic  sealing  is  not  a  new  thing.  It 
was  doubtless  practised  by  the  Indians  of 
Neah  Bay  and  the  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  from  the  earliest  times.  The  hunt- 
ers went  out  from  the  shore  in  their  canoes 
a  day's  journey,  and  speared  such  strag- 
glers from  the  migrating  herd  as  came 
within  their  reach.  The  total  results  of 
such  hunting  were  small.  Stormy  weather 
prevented  the  hunter  from  going  out.  He 
must  return  by  nightfall,  and  the  main 
body  of  the  herd  was  far  beyond  his  reach. 


During  the  period  from  1868  to  1878,  of 
which  we  have  record,  the  total  catch  did 
not  exceed  5,000  skins  a  year. 

As  sealskins  began  to  be  fashionable,  in 
the.  early  '70s,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and 
consequently  more  valuable,  this  irregular 
source  of  supply  attracted  attention,  with 
the  result  that  vessels  were  employed  .to 
take  out  the  hunters  and  their  canoes,  act- 
ing as  a  base  of  supplies,  affording  shelter 
at  night  and  in  time  of  storm,  and  en- 
abling the  hunters  to  follow  the  moving 
lierd  from  day  to  day.  The  number  of 
xessels  increased  rapidly,  and  the  range 
of  operation  was  gradually  extended  down 
the  coast  of  California  to  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara channel,  and  north  to  the  passes  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  fleet  going  down 
to  meet  the  herd  at  the  lowest  point  of  its 
migration  journey  and  following  it  back 
along  its  northern  journey.  The  fur 
seals  occupy  their  breeding  grounds  only 
during  the  summer  months.  In  Novem- 
ber they  leave  Bering  Sea  and  pass  quick- 
ly down  through  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara,  returning  slow- 
ly along  the  coast,  following  the  one-hun- 
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dred-fathom  curve,  the  return  journoy  oc- 
cupying the  months  of  January  to  May. 
During  June  and  July  the  animals  are 
about  the  breeding  islands,  the  mother 
seals,  having  brought  forth  their  young, 
frequenting  certain  feeding  banks  in 
Bering  Sea  at  considerable  distance  from 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

About  1885  the  pelagic  fleet  entered 
Bering  Sea  and  attacked  the  herd  in  its 
summer  feeding  grounds,  and  this  at  once 
became  the  most  important  sealing  area. 
It  was  this  extension  of  the  sealing  into 
Bering  Sea  in  1885  and  thereafter  that 
gave  rise  to  the  fur-seal  question.  Eely- 
ing  on  a  shadowy  right  put  forward  by 
Russia  in  1821  to  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  Bering  Sea,  the  United  States  in  1886, 
and  for  several  years  following,  seized 
pelagic  sealing  vessels  operating  in  Bering 
Sea,  among  them  Canadian  sealers.  The 
diplomatic  dispute  thus  brought  on  re- 
sulted in  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Arbitra- 
tion in  1893,  which  met  in  Paris.  The 
award  of  the  tribunal  was  adverse  to  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  as  to  jurisdic- 


tion, but  it  recognized  the  danger  to  the 
herd  by  providing  a  set  of  regulations  for 
pelagic  sealing,  avowedly  "to  protect  and 
prcsejve  the  herd." 

These  regulations  followed  the  analogy 
of  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
England,  their  main  features  being  a 
closed  season — May-July,  when  all  sealing 
was  prohibited,  and  a  protected  zone  of 
sixty  miles'  radius  about  the  breeding 
islands,  presumably  to  provide  a  safe  feed- 
ing ground  for  the  mother  seals  while 
their  young  were  dependent  upon  them. 
The  enforcement  of  these  regulations  waa 
made  a  joint  matter  with  the  two  nations 
concerned.  The  regulations  seemed  good 
in  theory.  In  practice  they  proved  futile 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  mother  seals 
feed  not  within  sixty  miles  of  the  islands, 
but  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  miles  distant  from  them.  The 
)iart  of  Bering  Sea  lying  about  the  Pribilof 
Islands  is  shallow  and  the  deep  water  con- 
ditions under  which  the  fur  seal  finds  its 
food  are  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
southwest.     It    thus    happens    that    the 


Land    •ealinj   ii    confined    to   the    »uperfluou»    young    malei.    which   herd    by    themielTei    and    are    killed 
without  dieturbinff  the  regt  of   the  herd. 


PELAGIC  SEALING  AND  THE  FUR  SEAL  HERD. 
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Seals   are   the  most  restless  of  living   creatures.     In  the   rookeries,    thousands   of   them   are    constantly 

on   the   move,   creating  a  pandemonium  of  noise.     When   they   sleep,   they   indulge   only   in 

catnaps,    which    are    accompanied    by    nervous    twitchings. 


mother  seal  saved  by  the  closed  season  in 
May;  June  and  July  to  reach  the  breeding 
rookeries  and  bring  forth  her  young,  falls 
a  prey  to  the  pelagic  sealer  in  August  and 
Septe.mber,  when  she  seeks  the  feeding 
grounds. 

The  mother  seals  reach  the  breeding 
grounds  during  June  and  July,  and  bring 
forth  their  pups  soon  after  landing.    They 


remain  a  week  or  ten  days  to  rest,  and  then 
go  away  to  sea  to  feed.  A  quick  trip  is  made 
to  the  distant  feeding  grounds.  Here  she 
gorges  herself  with  fish  for  two  or  throe 
days,  resting  and  sleeping  on  the  water 
while  satisfying  her  hunger.  She  return.s 
to  the  rookeries,  nourishes  her  young  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  goes  to  sea  again.  If 
she  escapes  the  hunter  on  the  first  trip  shi; 


A    typical    seal   rookery   on    the   Alaska   coast. 
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A  crew   of   sealen   in   Alaskan   waters. 


Commission  of  1898  failed  to  settle  the 
question  because  it  could  not  settle  the 
boundary  dispute.  There  should  be  an- 
other joint  commission  to  deal  with  the 
fur  seal  question  alone.  If  pelagic  seal- 
ing is  abolished,  there  should  bo  compen- 
sation to  the  sealers  for  the  abandonment 
of  rights  acquired  by  our  acceptance  of  the 
findings  of  the  Paris  Tribunal.  What  this 
compensation  shall  be  is  the  only  ques- 
tion, and  it  should  easily  yield  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  capital  at  stake  is  great,  there- 
fore the  United  States  can  afford  to  be 
generous.  The  sealing  industry  is  bank- 
rupt, therefore  its  representatives  can  af- 
ford not  to  be  exacting.  They  should, 
moreover,  remember  that  the  land  indus- 
try is  prior  in  existence  and  rights  to  the 
pelagic  industry,  and  that  the  latter  is  not 


only  destroying  the  land  industry,  but 
itself  as  well.  Under  these  conditions  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment that  will  afford  to  this  splendid  race 
of  animals  the  protection  necessary  to 
their  preservation — an  international  game 
law  which  shall  prevent  the  slaughter  of 
gravid  and  nursing  female  fur  seals  on 
the  high  seas.  Canada  should  relinquish 
her  pelagic  industry,  the  United  States 
should  compensate  the  Victoria  sealers, 
and  Great  Britain  should  unite  with  the 
United  States,  Japan  and  Russia  in  en- 
forcing the  prohibition  of  pelagic  scaling. 
The  last  two  nations  have  already  entered 
into  solemn  treaty  relations  with  the 
United  States  to  enforce  such  abolition 
when  the  adherence  of  Great  Britain  can 
be  obtained  to  the  measure. 


The  view  of  the  statue  and  canopy  before  the  earthquake   will  be   found  on  page  645. 


The  Statue  of  Grief  at  Stanford  University,  California 

Surrounded  by  a  mass  of  broken  marble,  which  once  was  reared  in  majestic 
grace  and  beauty,  this  statue  of  Orief  expresses,  as  no  words  can,  the  sorrow  that 
the  nation  feels  for  the  heart-rending  calamity  which  has  befallen  California.  It 
is  impossible  to  looTc  upon  the  wreckage  and  ruin  of  the  beautiful  buildings  of 
Stanford — unique  among  the  structures  of  the  world  in  their  architectural  grandeur 
— withotit  being  profoundly  moved.  The  stoutest  hearts  are  stirred  upon  be- 
holding the  devastation  of  the  city  by  the  bay — upon  whose  streets  the  busy  throngs 
ivere  but  yesterday  hurrying  hither  and  thither.  Today  San  Francisco  is  a  stricken 
city,  cut  down  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  when  the  future  was  radiant  withi 
promise.  Her  citizens  have  seen  their  handsome  bttsiness  structures  consumed  by 
that  terrible  demon,  fire,  and  without  a  murmur  and  as  a  pathetic  last  resort,  they 
have,  themselves,  blown  up  with  dynamite  their  homes,  their  all,  that  the  awful 
conflagration  might  be  stopped. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  this  dreadful  calamity  reached  the  world,  when,  from 
East.  ]Yest,  North  and  South,  there  rushed  a  message  of  sympathy  and  aid  to  the 
stricken  city,  that  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  history.  Herein  lies 
one  of  the  lessons  of  this  tragedy.  The  brotherhood  of  man,  the  unity  and  sympathy 
of  the  ivorld,  have  been  brought  to  the  surface, — have  been  demonstrated.  Individ- 
uals, cities,  states,  and  nations  have  shown  that  "the  greatest  of  these  is  charity." 

But  the  real  San  Francisco  has  not  been  destroyed  nor  ruined  nor  devastated. 
The  semblance,  the  outward  representation  only  has  been  marred.  "San  Francisco" 
is  only  a  synonym  for  men,  and  it  has  always  stood  for  men  of  courage  and  in- 
domitable will,  for  enterprise,  and  for  the  American  spirit  of  inflexible  determi- 
nation. The  world  applauds  as  this  spirit  manifests  itself  in  the  face  of  the  stu- 
pendous loss  by  earthquake  and  fire,  for  it  means  beyond  all  doubt  that  Sah  Fran- 
cisco will  be  a  bigger,  a  better,  and  a  more  beautiful  city  than  was  possible  under 
former  conditions.  When  time  has  assuaged  the  wounds  and  covered  the  desola- 
tion of  the  present,  men  may  indeed  call  this  earthquake  of  1906  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, of  inestimable  value  not  only  to  San  Francisco  but  to  the  world  at  large. 

William  Bittle  Wells. 
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A  crew  of  sealers  in   Alaskan  waters. 


Commission  of  1898  failed  to  settle  the 
question  because  it  could  not  settle  the 
boundary  dispute.  There  should  be  an- 
other Joint  commission  to  deal  with  the 
fur  seal  question  alone.  If  pelagic  seal- 
ing is  abolished,  there  should  be  compen- 
sation to  the  sealers  for  the  abandonment 
of  rights  acquired  by  our  acceptance  of  the 
findings  of  the  Paris  Tribunal.  What  this 
compensation  shall  be  is  the  only  ques- 
tion, and  it  should  easily  yield  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  capital  at  stake  is  great,  there- 
fore the  United  States  can  afford  to  be 
generous.  The  sealing  industry  is  bank- 
rupt, therefore  its  representatives  can  af- 
ford not  to  be  exacting.  They  should, 
moreover,  remember  that  the  land  indus- 
try is  prior  in  existence  and  rights  to  the 
pelagic  industry,  and  that  the  latter  is  not 


only  destroying  the  land  industry,  but 
itself  as  well.  Under  these  conditions  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment that  will  afford  to  this  splendid  race 
of  animals  the  protection  necessary  to 
their  preservation — an  international  game 
law  which  shall  prevent  the  slaughter  of 
gravid  and  nursing  female  fur  seals  on 
the  high  seas.  Canada  should  relinquish 
her  pelagic  industry,  the  United  States 
should  compensate  the  Victoria  sealers, 
and  Great  Britain  should  unite  with  the 
United  States,  Japan  and  Russia  in  en- 
forcing the  prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing. 
The  last  two  nations  have  already  entered 
into  solemn  treaty  relations  with  the 
United  States  to  enforce  such  abolition 
when  the  adherence  of  Great  Britain  can 
be  obtained  to  the  measure. 


The   view   of   the   statue   and   canopy   before   the   earthquake    will   be   found   on   page    645. 


The  Statue  of  Grief  at  Stanford  University,  California 

Surrounded  by  a  mass  of  hrohen  marble,  which  once  was  reared  in  majestic 
grace  and  beauty,  this  statue  of  Grief  expresses,  as  no  words  can,  the  sorrow  that 
the  nation  feels  for  the  heart-rending  calamity  which  has  befallen  California.  It 
is  impossible  to  looh  upon  the  wrechage  and  ruin  of  the  beautiful  buildings  of 
Stanford — unique  among  the  structures  of  the  world  in  their  architectural  grandeur 
— without  being  profoundly  moved.  The  stoutest  hearts  are  stirred  upon  be- 
holding the  devastation  of  the  city  by  the  bay — upon  whose  streets  the  busy  throngs 
ivere  but  yesterday  hurrying  hither  and  thither.  Today  San  Francisco  is  a  stricken 
city,  cut  doivn  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  when  the  future  was  radiant  with) 
promise.  Her  citizens  have  seen  their  ham.dsome  business  structures  consumed  by 
that  terrible  demon,  fire,  and  without  a  murmur  and  as  a  pathetic  last  resort,  they 
have,  themselves,  bloivn  up  with  dynamite  their  homes,  their  all,  that  the  awful 
conflagration  might  be  stopped. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  this  dreadful  calamity  reached  the  world,  when,  from 
East.  ^Yest,  North  and  South,  there  rushed  a  message  of  sympathy  and  aid  to  the 
stricl-en  city,  that  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  history.  Herein  lies 
one  of  the  lessons  of  this  tragedy.  The  brotherhood  of  man,  the  unity  and  sympathy 
of  the  world,  have  been  brought  to  the  surface, — have  been  demonstrated.  Individ- 
uals, cities,  states,  and  nations  have  shown  that  "the  greatest  of  these  is  charity." 

But  the  real  San  Francisco  has  not  been  destroyed  nor  ruined  nor  devastated. 
The  semblance,  the  outward  representation  only  has  been  marred.  "San  Francisco" 
is  only  a  synonym  for  men,  and  it  has  always  stood  for  men  of  courage  and  in- 
domitable will,  for  enterprise,  and  for  the  American  spirit  of  inflexible  determi- 
nation. The  world  applauds  as  this  spirit  manifests  itself  in  the  face  of  the  stu- 
pendous loss  by  earthquake  and  fire,  for  it  means  beyond  all  doubt  that  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  a  bigger,  a  better,  and  a  more  beautiful  city  than  was  possible  under 
former  conditions.  When  time  has  assuaged  the  wounds  and  covered  the  desola- 
tion of  the  present,  men  may  indeed  call  this  earthquake  of  1906  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, of  inestimable  value  not  only  to  San  Francisco  but  to  the  world  at  large. 

William  Bittle  Wells. 


The  Destruction  of  San  Francisco 

An  Accurate  Account  of  the  Conditions  in  the  Bay  City  immediately 
after  the  Disaster  of  April  18,  1906 

By  Marshall  Douglass 


iST  the  morning  of  the 
18th  of  April,  1906,  the 
news  reached  the  world 
that  San  Francisco  had 
been  shaken  by  a  fearful 
earthquake;  that  the 
principal  buildings  had 
been  wrecked,  and  that 
fire  was  raging  throughout  the  city.  In 
an  hour  every  coast  city  was  in  a  ferment. 
Telegraph  offices  were  crowded  with  ex- 
cited people,  trying  to  send  messages  to 
their  friends,  begging  them  to  give  some 
assurance  of  their  safety. 

Business  was  practically  suspended  in 
all  the  cities  of  any  size  in  Washington 
and  Oregon;  there  was  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  merchandising.  Crowds, 
instead,  thronged  the  thoroughfares  and 
grouped  about  the  bill-boards ;  special  edi- 
tions came  out  after  every  new  dispatch. 
Each  issue  was  seized  and  eagerly  read. 
We  left  Portland,  Oregon,  the  night  of 


the  18th.  The  train  which  took  us  to  the 
scene  of  the  awful  disaster  was  packed 
with  anxious  and  excited  men — all  men — 
who  were  going  to  look  for  their  wives  or 
children,  brothers  and  sisters  or  parents. 
At  every  stop  all  through  the.  night,  they 
poured  out  and  fell  upon  the  telegraph 
operator;  they  all  questioned  him  at  once, 
and  cursed  each  other  for  the  noise,  when 
they  could  not  hear  his  answer.  When, 
in  the  morning,  a  conductor  brought  a 
telegram  to  a  newspaper  man  aboard,  it 
was  considered  common  property  and  read 
aloud.  It  was  the  final  message  of  the 
last  operator  remaining  in  the  city.  It 
told  of  fire  raging  on  all  sides,  one  great 
glowing  blaze;  of  how  hundreds  of  lives 
were  already  lost  and  thousands  more 
doomed,  and  of  his  having  to  abandon  his 
post  and  fly  for  his  life. 

As  the  train  puffed  through  green  fields, 
studded  with  patches  of  hyacinths  and 
golden  poppies,  we  looked  on  the  beauty 


San   Francisco   in  ruins.   The   picture   shows   the   wreckage    at    Van    Ness    avenue   near   Market   street,    the   famous 
thorougrhf are ;  the  skeleton  of  the  City  HaU  dome  appears   in  the  distance. 
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of  the  eartli  and  of  the  deep  blue  sky, 
and  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  not  two 
hundred  miles  away  the  greatest  city  of 
the  coast  was  tottering. 

Within  sixty  miles  of  San  Francisco, 
we  came  across  evidences  of  tlie  earth- 
quake; at  one  place  the  track  had  siinlc 
a  dozen  feet  and  a  large  gang  of  men 
were  at  work  repairing  it.  We  passed 
rows  of  wooden  houses  which  had  been 
twisted  and  flattened  and  pitched  into  r. 
gully.  At  the  ten  mile  line  the  smoke 
arose  in  a  thick  even  bank,  into  the  sky, 
and  obscured  the  sun. 

We  rounded  a  point  and  San  Francisco 
Bay  stretched  out  before  us.  Beyond  was 
a  rising  wall  of  dense  white  smoke  which 
covered  the  sky  line.  Now  and  then  an 
enormous  tongue  of  fire  darted  through  it. 
This  was  the  third  day,  and  the  city  was 
still  burning. 

Half  a  mile  from  Oakland,  tbo  train 
was  forced  to  stop.  The  passengers 
alighted  and  made  pell-mell  for  the  plat- 
form, which  was  already  crowded  with 
refugees  and  their  baggage.  Here  we 
heard  a  smattering  of  news.  "The  fire 
was  now  under  control."  "Prompt  action 
on  the  part  of  General  Funston  had  saved 
a  part  of  the  city,  at  least."  "Thousands 
of  people  were  without  food  or  shelter." 

At  the  wharf,  ferry  boats  were  plying 
regularly,  but  the  traffic  was  all  one  way. 
Hundreds  of  homeless  men  and  women 
were  fleeing  from  the  smoking  city  with- 
out a  backward  look. 

On  learning  that  before  we  could  even 
set  foot  on  the  ferry  going  to  San  Fran- 
cisco we  must  have  a  permit  from  the 
Governor,  we  turned  back  to  the  Oakland 
City  Hall,  where  Governor  Pardee  and 
hi^  staff  had  temporary  quarters.  This 
building  was  walled  in  by  a  body  of  Na- 
tional Guards  bristling  with  bayonets.  To 
break  through  this  prickly  hedge,  we  had 
to  have  a  pass  from  the  Chief  of  Police. 
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Before  we  could  see  the  Chief,  we  had 
to  show  our  credentials  to  the  Lieutenant. 

Governor  Pardee  on  that  day  was  prob- 
ably the  busiest  man  in  the  world.  After 
coming  in  from  the  feverish  excitement 
of  the  streets,  his  calmness  amazed  us. 
He  was  once  a  physician  and  his  cool  re- 
sourcefulness, his  soothing  manner,  and 
magnetic  personality,  were  invaluable  at 
this  time.  He  knew  everything  that  wab 
going  on  across  the  bay. 

In  the  early  morning  we  crossed  the 
ferry.  Our  only  fellow  passengers  were 
two  doctors  and  a  Eed  Cross  Nurse.  The 
first  thing  we  saw  through  the  smoke  was 
the  Ferry  Building,  apparently  unharmed. 
The  hands  on  the  dial  of  the  clock  tower 
pointed  to  5:16,  the  exact  time  of  the 
first  great  shock. 

At  the  landing,  we  met  a  solid  stream 
of  refugees,  men  and  women  in  every  con- 
ceivable combination  of  attire,  carrying, 
pushing  before  them,  or  dragging  behind 
them  on  improvised  trucks,  the  remnants 
of  their  homes. 

It  was  a  motley  crowd.  All  were  wild- 
eyed  and  grimy,  and  not  a  few  appeared 
to  be  demented.  There  was  a  refined- 
looking,  middle-aged  man,  bearing  a  cage 
with  a  canary  in  it,  and  pushing  with  his 
other  hand  a  baby  carriage,  with  a  bundle 
in  it,  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief.  He 
looked  up  in  a  dazed  way  whenever  the 
teamsters  shouted  to  him  to  get  out  of  the 
road.  Old  men.  with  only  a  few  more 
vears  to  live,  hobbled  down  to  the  ferry ; 
voung  girls,  sooty  and  half  dressed,  fled 
crying ;  mothers  clutched  babies  to  their 
breasts  and  dragged  frightened  children 
after  them.  All  were  rushing  forward, 
for  a  thousand  more  frenzied  people  were 
pressing  from  l)ehind. 

As  we  battled  our  way  through  this 
army,  we  saw  on  all  sides  of  us  heaps  of 
debris  and  immense  fissures,  with  ridges 
of  earth  and  cobblestones  along  the  side 
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The  street  kitchen. 


Refugees'    camps   at   the  Presidio. 

IN   SAN    FRANCISCO   AFT 


of  them,  as  if  some  huge  plow  had  torn 
through  the  solid  streets.  Heaps  of  smok- 
ing brick  and  red-hot  scrap  iron  were 
scattered  about  everywhere.  It  was  difficult 
to  tell  whether  you  were  on  the  street  or  on 
the  site  of  a  sky-scraper.  In  the  middle 
of  the  street-car  track  stood  an  abandoned 
fire  engine.  The  air  was  sickening  with 
the  odor  of  burning  flesh.  Nothing  made  of 
wood  was  visible.  The  fire  demon  had  at- 
tended to  that.  Half  a  mile  from  the 
Ferry  Building  the  smoke  cleared  a  little 
and  we  began  to  recognize  what  remained 
of  familiar  landmarks.  Out  of  the  chaos 
of  iron,  stone  and  dust  rose  the  Eobert 
Louis  Stevenson  Memorial,  the  bronze 
ship  riding  with  full  sails,  like  a  barge 


of  victory  over  the  ruins.  The  Call  Build- 
ing stood  like  a  huge  sentinel,  scarred  and 
wounded,  but  still  erect  and  strong,  keep- 
ing guard  over  the  remains  of  its  dead 
comrades.  Somehow  it  gave  you  a  gleam 
of  hope. 

For  miles  on  either  side  the  land  was 
perfectly  flat;  it  was  a  wilderness  of 
brick  and  twisted  iron  beams,  with  here 
and  there  a  blackened  shell.  Up  Van 
Ness  Avenue  from  the  bay,  all  that  stood 
above  ground  were  a  few  tottering  walls. 
For  three  miles  west  from  the  ferry  and 
for  six  miles  north  and  south,  there  was 
a  waste  of  debris. 

At  Van  Ness  Avenue  the  ruin  stopped. 
Solid  buildings  at  last  rose  out  of  the 


The  bread  line  at  the  Cathedral  on  Van  Ness  avenue,  the  border  of  the  Are.     This  side  of  Van  Ness  was  saved 
with  slight  exception;   the  opposite   side   was  burnt  out  entirely. 
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An  upheaved   sidewalk   at   Market    and  Fine. 
IE  EARTHQUAKE  AND  FIRE. 

waste:'  *,.  On  the  west  side  of  the  street 
were  evidences  of  blasting  and  earthquake, 
but  scarcely  a  sign  of  life.  Claus  Spreck- 
els'  million-dollar  mansion  was  a  wreck, 
but  with  few  exceptions  the  destruction 
ended  there.. 

Outside  the  fire  line  every  house  was 
a  hospital  or  a  public  place  of  refuge; 
every  home  standing  sheltered  three  or 
four  families,  and  here  were  told  the  many 
stories  of  hair-breadth  escapes  and  of 
death  tragedies. 

At  a  quarter  past  five,  on  the  fateful 
morning  three  men  stood  talking  at  the 
base  of  the  City  Hall  dome.  One  who 
had  been  trying  to  get  away  several  times, 
but  who  was  detained  on  some  trifling 
pretext,   at  last  said,  "I   must  go."     He 


The   link  on  Talencia   street. 


shook  hands  with  his  friends,  turned  and 
walked  directly  away  from  them.  When 
the  first  awful  shock  of  the  earthquake 
came,  he  heard  a  tremendous  crash,  and 
looking  back  he  saw  half  the  dome  thunder 
down   and  bury   his  companions. 

Another  man  had  been  in  a  Market 
Street  cafe  in  the  ground  floor  of  a  ten- 
story  building.  He  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  lighting  a  cigar,  when  the  street 
heaved  up  under  him  for  three  or  four 
feet,  then  sank,  throwing  him  face  down- 
ward. He  was  picking  himself  up  when 
a  two-ton  fragment  of  cornice  whirled 
down  and  smashed  itself  to  atoms  a  few 
feet  way  from  him.  The  terrified  man 
struggled  out  to  the  street,  barely  in  time 
to  escape  the  wall.     Several  times  he  was 


A  street  car  shattered  to  pieces  and  burnt  as  it  stood  on  the  track. 
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PANORAMIC   VIEW   OF   THE   CITY    OF    SAN    FRANnSOO.      AS    FAR    AS   THE    EYE    CAN    REACH    THE! 

PICTURE,    IT   WAS   DIFFICULT   TO   KNOW   WHETHER 


thrown  down  by  the  heaving  streets,  but 
at  last  he  managed  to  reach  the  car-stand 
in  the  middle  of  Market  street,  where  he 
clung  to  the  stone  seat.  On  all  sides  of 
him  danced  a  network  of  electric  wires. 
The  pandemonium  was  terrifying;  there 
was  a  creaking  and  splintering  of  wooden 
buildings  as  they  twisted  and  fell;  there 
was  a  smashing  of  plate  glass  and  the 
shrieks  of  wounded  and  dying  people.  The 
man  at  last  crawled  out  of  the  debris  and 
made  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where 
he  saw  fire  after  fire  dart  up  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  the  district  of 
wooden  factory  buildings  and  tenements. 
He  saw  fire  engines  rush  clanging  to  the 
relief,  only  to  find  themselves  helpless  and 
crippled,  for  the  earthquake  had  torn  the 
water  mains  to  pieces.  Up  sprang  a  score  of 
fires,  each  one  a  herculean  match  for  the 
combined  forces  of  the  entire  fire  brigade, 
and  then,  Oh  horror!  a  strong  southeast 
wind,  which  seldom  comes  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, bore  the  demonic  flames  up  over 
the  city.  That  man  said  that  his  life 
which  he  rescued  from  destruction,  in 
those  few  hours  was  a  living  death. 

At  the  time  of  greatest  peril  a  hero 
arose  to  the  rescue — General  Funston. 
After  a  hurried  interview  with  Mayor 
Schmitz,  the  city  was  placed  in  Funston's 
hands.  Martial  law,  though  not  declared, 
went  into  effect  at  once.     The  streets  were 


swept  by  soldiers,  who  had  to  drive  the 
half-mad  crowd  away  from  danger.  Public 
buildings  were  converted  into  emergency 
hospitals  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Red 
Cross  nurses.  Ambulances,  patrols  and 
motor-cars  were  burdened  with  wounded 
all  the  day  long.  The  automobile  now 
began  its  splendid  record  of  rescue  and 
usefulness.  Millionaires  plied  their  autos 
through  the  streets  for  eighteen  hours  at 
a  stretch,  conveying  the  wounded  to  the 
hospitals.  When  General  Funston  de- 
cided that,  in  order  to  save  the  city,  whole 
blocks  must  be  dynamited,  these  men  after 
a  day  and  a  half  of  nerve  and  body-racking 
labor,  grimy  and  half  blinded  with  smoke, 
drove  their  machines  over  stones  and 
flaming  rubbish  at  breakneck  speed.  There 
was  a  vigorous  outcry  against  the  auto- 
mobile in  San  Francisco  before  the  fire, 
but  it  will  never  be  heard  again. 

An  emergency  hospital  had  been  im- 
provised in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  an 
immense  wooden  structure,  but  when  the 
gigantic  column  of  howling,  crackling 
flames  came  relentlessly  on,  succored  and 
strengthened  by  that  fatal  east  wind,  it 
became  evident  that  the  Pavilion  was 
doomed.  There  were  hundreds  of  help- 
less people  lying  in  that  building.  Then 
came  the  motor-cars  again  to  the  rescue. 
First  the  patients  were  transported  to  a 
place  of  safety,  then  drugs  and  instru- 
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IS    NOTHING    BUT    KUIN.       BEFORE    THE    CLEANING    UP    TOOK    PLACE,    TUAT    IS    EVIDENT    IN    THE 
SPOT  WAS  THE  STREET  OB  THE  SITE  OF  A  SKY   SCRAPER. 


ments  and  beds  were  carried  to  them. 
Thirty  minutes  after  the  Pavilion  was 
cleared,  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  it 
upon  the  spot  where  it  had  stood. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  fighting  the 
fire  and  keeping  order,  the  military  had 
to  undertake  the  repression  of  crime.  Con- 
ditions opened  up  new  lines  of  criminal 
energy.  Unorganized  gangs  broke  into 
the  saloons  beyond  the  burning  district, 
filled  themselves  with  liquor  and  ransacked 
the  tiUs.  Then  they  sallied  out  into  the 
streets,  and,  frantic  with  drinking,  they 
committed  deeds  of  unspeakable  horror. 
Stores  were  looted  and  dead  bodies  were 
robbed.  But  the  military  was  equal  to 
the  occa.sion.  Martial  law  can  stop  to  ask 
no  questions.  Looters  and  ghouls  were 
punished   by   instant   death. 

More  than  one  man  was  found  cutting 
off  women's  fingers  to  obtain  the  rings 
upon  them.  We  saw  a  looter  shot  down 
behind  a  safe  where  he  was  prying  a 
combination  lock  with  a  chisel.  He  raised 
his  head  a  minute,  long  enough  for  a 
soldier  to  see  it,  and  bent  again  to  his 
task.  He  did  not  even  twinge  when  the 
bullet  struck  him.  You  could  scarcely 
believe  that  he  was  dead.  He  still  squatted 
and  held  in  his  clutch  the  muffled  hammer 
and  chisel.  His  position  against  the  safe 
kept  him    from    rolling   over. 

No  doubt  many  innocent  people  were 


killed.  Martial  law  is  an  unfamiliar  in- 
stitution. It  may  not  always  be  just,  but 
it  is  prompt.  At  such  a  time  as  this  there 
could  be  no  bickering;  one  must  obey  at 
once  or  die.  Every  soldier  was  an  ap- 
pointed court  in  himself.  Justice  de- 
pended upon  his  individual  intelligence 
and  humanity. 

The  terror  of  the  first  few  nights  drove 
many  people  mad.  On  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
at  the  edge  of  the  smoldering  waste,  a 
crazed  Japanese  boy,  armed  with  a  re- 
volver, crawled  among  the  ruins  and  fired 
upon  the  pacing  sentinels.  He  moved  so 
quickly  and  kept  so  low,  dodging  from 
one  heap  of  debris  to  another,  that  it  took 
fifty  shots  into  the  darkness  to  bring  him 
down. 

Beyond  the  fire  line,  it  was  hard  to 
realize  that  a  few  blocks  off  were  lying 
acres  of  flattened  ruins.  In  the  park 
gaudily-colored  flowers  bloomed ;  buffaloes 
grazed  peacefully  in  their  corrals,  and 
birds  sang  merrily  in  the  aviary. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  great  city  an 
anomalous  condition  of  living  prevailed. 
Men,  rich  before  the  disaster,  ungrum- 
blingly  gathered  sticks  and  built  fires  in 
improvised  brick  stoves,  while  their  fami- 
lies laughingly  tried  to  cook  the  com- 
missariat food. 

Lack  of  food  and  shelter  was  the  cry- 
ing need  during  the  first  few  days,  but 


The  Memorial  Arch   at   Stanford  University  before  the   earthquake. 


Stanford  University  and  the  Earth 
quake  of  April  18,  1906 


By  David  Starr  Jordan 

President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 


HE  backbone  of  the 
peninsula  of  San 
Francisco  is  formed 
by  a  softly  rounded 
mountain  chain,  lo- 
cally known  as  Sierra 
Morena,  or  Sierra 
Santa  Cruz.  This 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  in  the  peak  called 
Loma  Prieta,  growing  gradually  lower  to 
the  northward,  where  it  passes  into  the 
sea.  Along  the  east  base  of  this  moun- 
tain for  forty  miles  or  more  extends  a 
sharply  defined  narrow  valley,  known  in 
different  places  as  Portola  Valley,  Canada 
del  Raymundo,  Stevens  Creek,  Spring 
Valley,  San  Andreas,  and  extended  north- 


ward by  Mussel  Shell  Rock  to  Bolinas 
Ray  and  Tomales  Bay,  and  into  the  sea. 
This  marks  an  old  fault  of  geologic  times. 
Where  it  was  made,  the  rocks  on  the 
east  side  fell  some  two  thousand  feet  as 
related  to  those  on  the  west,  which  con- 
stitute the  Sierra  Morena. 

Most  of  the  earthquake  shocks  about 
San  Francisco  have  been  due  to  frictions 
and  readjustments  along  the  line  of  this 
old  fault.  The  verv  violent  shock  of  April 
18th,  1906,  was  clearly  due  to  this.  The 
old  fault  in  the  rock  reopened,  breaking 
the  surface  soil  more  or  less  for  a  dis- 
tance of  upwards  of  forty  miles.  The 
mountain  on  the  west  side  of  the  fault 
slipped  to  the  northward  for  a  distance 
of   between   three   and   six    feet  without 
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The  shattered  mosaics  after  the  earthquake. 


change  of  level  on  either  side.  The  strain 
on  the  mountain,  whatever  it  was,  be- 
came relieved,  and  after  various  petty 
tremors  of  readjustment  the  earthquake 
was  over. 

From    the    first    grinding    movement 


along  the  line  of  the  fault,  waves  of  in- 
tense violence  were  propagated  along  the 
earth.  The  motion  was  horizontal,  at 
first  back  and  forth,  and  then'  as  waves 
from  more  distant  points  came  in,  they 
coalesced  into  most  extraordinary  twists.- 
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The  result  was  the  snap- 
ping off  of  chimneys  and 
spires  as  though  from  the 
lash  of  a  whip.  Brick  walls 
were  crumbled  and  feeble 
buildings  crushed  like  egg 
shells.  Buildings  of  steel 
construction  swayed  in  wide 
amplitude,  to  the  injury  of 
their  neighbors.  Solid  ma- 
sonry stood  fairly  well,  if 
not  too  high.  Buildings  of 
steel  structure  were  mostlv 
unharmed.  Concrete  rein- 
forced by  steel  wire  (Ran- 
som) construction  bore  the 
shock  perfectly.  Wooden 
houses  were  unharmed  as  to 
walls,  but  generally  lost 
their  chimneys,  often  broken 
off  at  the  base.  Pictures 
and  crockery  were  flung 
about,  and  the  plaster  on 
the  first  floor  largely  thrown 
off.  that  of  the  ceilings  be- 
ing intact.  Roofs  in  gen- 
eral were  unharmed. 

The  direct  damage  of  the 
earthquake  in  San  Francisco 
was  not  great.  Old  brick 
buildings  were  crumbled 
and  chimneys  flung  about, 
hut  the  modern  steel  struc- 
tures received  little,  if  any, 
injury.  Even  the  slender 
Call  Building,  some  thir- 
teen stories  high,  swayed  in 
perfect  rhythm.  The  ruin 
of  San  Francisco  was  due 
to  the  fires,  which  broke  out 
simultaneously  in  dozens  of 
places  in  the  closely  built 
wooden  and  brick  district 
south  of  Market  street.  The 
water  mains  were  broken  in 
the  west  of  the  city,  and  the 
whole  business  portion  and 
much  of  the  residence  area 
was  helpless. 

The  story  of  the  wonder- 
ful courage  of  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  in- 
stant adequacy  of  the  mili- 
tary commandant,  General 
Funston,  has  been  told  by 
many  others,  and  others 
still  will  relate  the  story  of 
the  growth  of  the  new  San 


that  now  remains  of  the  handsome  entrance  to  Stanford  University. 


A  nearer  view  of  the  entrance  before  the  earthquake. 
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Photograph     by     Putnum     &    Valentine. 
The  famous  Memorial  Arch,  showing  a  grlimpse  of  the  chapel.     The  relief  work  alone  on  this  arch  cost  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  was  the  handiwork  of  the  renowned  St.  Gaudens. 


Francisco,  wliich  shall  resist  fire  and  earth- 
quake. 

Stanford  University  lies  about  five 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Portola  fault. 
The  shocks  succeeding  each  other  in- 
stantly were  tremendous,  and  the  tall 
structures  and  the  unfinished  buildings 
with  soft  mortar  suffered  greatly. 

The  injuries  arc  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.     The  Jleniorial   Church.     The  spire 


nf  wood  weighted  by  tiles  plunged  through 
the  nave  of  the  church.  The  concussion 
nrf  air  forced  off  the  church  front  with 
the  great  mosaic,  "The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount."  The  flying  buttresses  of  the 
tower  foil  crashing  through  tlie  apses. 
Otherwise  the  church  suffered  little.  The 
bells  and  the  organ  are  unharmed,  the 
steel-braced  walls  are  perfect,  and  the 
mosaics  and  stained  glass  windows  are 
mostlv  intact.  The  church  will  doubtless  be 
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at  some  time  restored,  but  with  a  Spanish 
dome,  rather  than  the  spire  and  buttresses 
of  its  American  prototype.  Trinity  Church 
in  Boston.  These  structures  represented 
the  chief  deviation  from  Spanish  types  of 
architecture  in  the  quadrangle.  The  ar- 
cades, or  cloisters,  forming  a  singularly 
effective  part  of  the  architecture  of  the 
quadrangles,  are  little  harmed. 

2.  Wreck  of  the  unfinished  library. 
The  great  dome  and  its  steel  supports 
are  unharmed;  their  swaying  completely 
wrecked  the  rest  of  the  building  of  sLone 
and  brick. 

3.  Wreck  of  the  new  gymnasium,  of 
brick  faced  with  stone. 

4.  Wreck  of  parts  of  the  art  museum 
which  were  made  of  brick  faced  with 
cement.  The  central  part  of  concrete 
strengthened  by  steel  rods  is  intact. 

5.  The  Stanford  residence  in  San 
Francisco,  a  huge  wooden  structure, 
heavily  built,  was  not  harmed  by  the 
earthquake,  but  is  .completely  consumed 
by  fire.  The  Stanford  residence  on  the 
Palo  Alto  campus,  a  thick-walled  brick- 
stucco  building,  was  crushed. 

6.  The  inner  quadrangle  and  engi- 
neering shops,  of  heavy  masonry,  and  one 
story  high,  are  unharmed. 

7.  The  outer  quadrangle  contains  four 


large  buildings  reinforced  by  steel,  the 
laboratories  of  zoology,  botany  and  physi- 
ology, with  the  temporary  library  and  the 
assembly  hall.  These  are  virtually  un- 
harmed. 

8.  The  power-house  was  wrecked  by 
the  tall  stone  chimney,  which  was  snapped 
off  like  the  lash  of  a  whip. 

9.  The  Memorial  Arch  had  its  upper 
part  snapped  off  and  is  split  almost  to 
the  base,  so  that  it  is  an  entire  wreck. 
This  structure  was  of  brick,  reinforced 
with  steel  and  faced  with  stone. 

10.  The  Chemistry  Building  lost  all 
its  chimneys  and  is  externally  damaged 
by  the  fall  of  part  of  its  stone  facing. 
The  building  and  its  contents  are  little 
injured. 

11.  The  four  large  buildings  of  the 
outer  quadrangle,  of  brick  faced  with 
stone,  are  somewhat  damaged,  the  History 
Building  least,  the  incomplete  Mining 
Building  most. 

12.  Roble  Hall,  the  women's  dormi- 
tory, of  concrete,  with  steel  wires,  is  ab- 
solutely unharmed  except  for  the  fall  of 
two  ornamental  chimneys. 

13.  Encina  Hall,  the  men's  dormitory, 
a  very  large,  finely  built  stone  building, 
was  injured  by  the  fall  of  stone  chimneys, 
one  young  man  being  killed.     The  build- 


Hemorial  Arch  and  the  chapel  after  the  earthquake. 
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ing  also  has  a  serious  crack  in  each  of 
two  corners,  but  is  otherwise  unharmed. 

The  loss  in  all  amounts  to  between 
$2,000,000  and  $3,000,000.  The  first 
aspect    of    the    buildings    was    appalling. 

But  discouragement  is  an  unknown 
idea  in  California.  It  is  men,  not  build- 
ings, which  make  a  university.  The 
future  will  know  generous  givers  as  well 
as  the  past,  and  the  e.xample  of  the  un- 
stinted devotion  of  the  founder  will  not 
be  lost  on  the  university's  students  and 
friends. 

What  to  do  is  simple  enough.  The  de- 
bris about  the  quadrangle  is  being  carried 
away  and  sorted.  The  damages  to  class- 
rooms, laboratories  and  dormitories  will 
be  repaired  at  once.  Everything  in  th<> 
future  will  be,  so  far  as  may  be,  earth- 
quake proof.  For  the  next  forty  years, 
our  neighbor,  the  Portola  fault,  will  be 
as  in  the  past,  a  most  interesting  object 
for  observation  of  students  in  geology,  as 
quiet  and  pretty  a  little  valley  as  was 
ever  filled  in  May  with  poppies  and  wild 
hyacinth. 
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Interior  view  of  the  chapel,  showing  mosaics  and  stained 
fflass    windows    practically    intact. 

The  endowment  of  the  imiversity  is 
large,  and  undiminished.  To  the  gift  of 
the  founders  was  attached  the  wise  con- 
dition that  no  part  of  the  principal  should 
ever  be  taken  for  any  purpose,  and  that 
the  institution  should  never  run  into  debt. 
This  clause  hampers  us  for  the  present. 
It   secures   the   future   of   the   university. 


Photograph    by    Putnam    & 
The  Stanford  library  and  tymnaiium,  before  the  earthquake. 


The  Stanford  Museum  at  present,   showing^  the  wreck  of  the  newly  completed  wing  of  the  museum. 


The  ruins  of  the  Stanford  libraiy. 
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The  Angel   of  Grief   before   the   disaster  of   April   18,    1906. 


It  will  be  respected  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 
The  working  buildings  once  restored,  the 
building  of  the  rest  will  be  slow.  The 
two  universities  of  California  exact  no 
tuition  feo.s  and  receive  no  income  from 
students.  All  building  and  all  rebuilding 
must  therefore  come  out  of  the  current 
income    or    from    the    gifts    of    those    to 


whom  the  courage,  faith  and  freedom  of 
Stanford  University  may  appeal.  No 
university  eve.r  had  alumni  more  loyal 
than  those  of  Stanford.  To  them,  and 
to  those  who  know  them  and  have  faith  in 
the  soundness  of  their  training,  the  uni- 
versity looks  for  aid  in  its  future  growth 
and  development. 


The  Stanford  gymnasium  in  ruins. 


TUB   IIOMK   OF  TIIK   SAN    FRANCISCO   CALL    nEFORE   THE    EARTHQUAKE   AND   FIRE. 


Facts  by  Those  Who  Know 


Will  San  Francisco  Be  Rebuilt? 


By  Geo.  C.  Pardee,  Governor  of  California 


WICE  before  has  San 
Francisco  been  destroyed 
by  fire ;  and  twice  before 
has  she  been  rebuilt 
upon  the  old  lines,  her 
streets  still  narrow  and 
her  buildings  still  un- 
prepared to  resist  a  gen- 
eral conflagration.  Now,  however,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  broad  avenues  and  fire-re- 
sisting building  material  will  render  the 
new  San  Francisco  as  nearly  safe  as 
human  ingenuity  can  make  her  for  the 
future. 

The  experience  of  the  18th  of  April 
last  has  demonstrated  that  the  eiirthquake 


shock,  although  the  damage  that  it  did 
was  great,  accomplished  little  to  destroy 
the  city.  Its  buildings  withstood  the 
shaking  nearly  as  well  as  they  did  the 
shock  of  1868;  but  with  water  supply  cut 
off,  with  fires  on  every  side  from  over- 
turned stoves  and  crossed  electric  wires, 
in  seventj'-two  hours  San  Francisco  was 
left  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins. 

Will  San  Francisco  be  rebuilt  ?  The  same 
question  was  asked  concerning  Chicago,  in 
1871,  and  the  Chicago  of  today  is  one  of 
this  country's  greatest  bources  of  pride. 
And  when  Galveston,  in  1900,  only  six 
years  ago,  was  swept  away  and  her  popu- 
lation  decimated,   there   were   many   who 


A  view  of  the  San  Francisco  water  front  before  the  disaster,  showing  the  shipping  that  goes  on  at  the  Bay  City. 
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Looking  up  Market  street  before  tbe  fire.     The  Mutual  Savings  Bank  building:,  the  San  Francisco  home  of  the 
PACIFIC   MONTHLY,    is  the   sky  scraper  in   the   center. 


freely  prophesied  that  the  City  of  Galves- 
ton would  be  only  a  recorded  historical 
incident  in  the  world's  list  of  disasters. 
Galveston,  notwithstanding,  still  survives, 
a  greater  and  a  better  city  than  ever  be- 
fore. Charleston,  too,  in  1886,  suffered 
greater  damage  from  earthquake,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  size  and  wealth,  than  San 
Francisco  did  a  few  short  weeks  ago. 
San  Francisco's  location  on  her  great 


bay,  facing  the  Orient,  the  gateway 
through  which  will  pass  the  trade  of  this 
great  land;  San  Francisco,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  backed  by  Cali- 
fornia's wonderfully  varied  resources,  her 
people  brave.,  undaunted,  resourceful,  and 
with  the  sympathies  of  all  the  world  en- 
listed in  her  favor;  San  Francisco  will 
arise  again,  regenerated  by  her  baptism  of 
fire. 


FACTS  BY  THOSE  WHO  KNOW. 
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The  Present  Situation 


By  James  D.  Phelan,  Ex-Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Chairman  of  Finance  Committee 


AN  FRANCISCO  has  re- 
bounded from  the  trem- 
blors  and  catastrophe  of 
two  weeis  ago,  and  is 
again  on  the  march  to 
prosperity.  The  people 
have  stood  the  test 
nobly,  and  are  every- 
where giving  of  the  best  they  have  in  capi- 
tal, in  labor  and  in  good  cheer  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  new  city  by  the  Golden 
Gate.  Now  that  something  of  the  horror 
of  the  first  week  of  the  fire  has  worn 
away,  now  that  we  no  longer  see  or  hear 
the  roaring  of  flames  that  enveloped  all  the 
commercial  center  of  the  city,  the  resi- 
dence section  north  of  Market  street  to 
Van  Ness  avenue,  and  all  of  the  district 
on  the  south  side,  as  far  west  as  the  hills 
of  the  Mission,  we  are  concentrating  our 
best  endeavors  in  the  work  of  re-establish- 
ing San  Francisco,  not  only  on  the  foot- 
ing it  had  before  it  was  overcome  by 
calamity,  but  on  a  much  higher  plane  to 
tlie  end  that,  when  rebuilt,  it  will  be  one 


of  the  wonder  cities  of  the  world.  At 
present  we  need  money  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  those  who  lost  by  fire  all  their 
worldly  possessions.  Many  thousands  of 
people  were  rendered  homeless,  and  al- 
though a  great  majority  of  these  left  town, 
there  are  yet  encamped  in  the  many  parks 
of  the  city  and  along  the  hills,  scores  of 
thousands  who  depend  upon  the  relief  com- 
mittees for  shelter  and  daily  sustenance. 

As  chairman  of  the  finance  committee, 
I  want  to  express  the  great  appreciation 
which  all  our  people  feel  for  the  generosi- 
ty displayed  by  individuals  and  communi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States  in  our 
hour  of  distress. 

The  work  to  be  done,  however,  is  so 
immense,  the  losses  sustained  are  so  tre- 
mendous, the  calamity  so  far  surpasses 
anything  of  like  nature  in  the  world's  his- 
tory that  for  a  few  months  at  least  we 
shall  have  to  depend  for  our  immediate 
wants  upon  the  help  given  by  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  our  neighbors,  and 
our  countrvmen. 


TLe  ruinod  Church  of  the   Aavenx,    at   beventeentn  ana   Market   streets. 
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The  bankers,  the  merchants,  the  real  es- 
tate owners,  and,  in  brief,  all  the  busi- 
ness men  of  San  Francisco,  have  shown  a 
spirit  which  words  cannot  commend  too 
highly.  The  wholesale  merchants,  for  in- 
stance, at  a  meeting  called  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  unanimovisly  adopted  resolutions 
declaring  it  to  be  their  firm  purpose  to  re- 
build as  rapidly  as  men  and  material  could 
be  obtained,  to  re-establish  themselves  on 
their  old  locations,  and  in  no  event,  come 
what  may,  to  desert  San  Francisco.  These 
resolutions  were  adopted  even  while  the 
embers  were  burning  throughout  the  de- 
stroyed city,  and  while  columns  of  smoke 
were  hanging  over  the  ruins. 

The  railroad  companies  and  all  the 
commercial  bodies  have  shown  the  same 
spirit  of  faith  and  firmness.  In  fact,  the 
bravery  shown  by  the  entire  community 
throughout  the  terrible  days  since  April 
18th  finds  no  parallel  in  history.  People 
who  shivered  on  the  hillsides,  under  thin 
coverings;  others  who  stood  in  long  lines, 
awaiting  the  distribution  of  bread  at  the 
relief  stations;  others  who  went  to  head- 
quarters to  obtain  tents  and  clothing, 
smiled  cheerfully  even  in  the  hour  of 
their  direst  want.  On  every  side  one  may 
now  see  people  wearing  badges  on  which 
is  printed  the  inscription,  "Let's  rebuild 
at  once." 


TUB    AREAS    COVERED    BY    THREE    GREAT    FIRES 

IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The   chart   shows   how   much   more   territory  was   burned 

over  in  San  Francisco  than  in  the  Chicago  fire 

of  1871  and  the  Baltimore  fire  of  1904. 


In  considering  the  effects  of  the  earth- 
quake and  the  fire,  it  should  be  remem- 
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The   present    condition   of    the   heart   of    the   retail   section    of    San    Francisco. 
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bered  that  many  of  the  largest  buildings 
in  town  were  not  destroyed.  The  Call' 
building,  the  Mills  building,  the  Fair- 
mount,  the  St.  Francis,  the  Shreve  build- 
ing, the  Mutual  Savings  Bank  building, 
the  Grant  building,  the  Crocker  building, 
the  Union  Trust  Company  building,  the 
Kohl  building,  the  new  Postoffice  building, 
the  Appraisers'  building,  and  many  large 
warehouses  and  a  score  or  more  of  other 
important  buildings,  although  disfigured 
by  fire,  may  be  repaired  and  placed  in 
good  condition  speedily. 

The  money  is  coming  in;  new  capital 
will  be  invested,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  I  know  of  no  monied 
interests  nor  no  large  business  concerns 
which  will  withdraw  from  the  city.  The 
Crocker  estate  announces  that  it  will  have 
the  lower  floors  of  the  St.  Francis  open  for 
business  within  a  month.  Tlionias  JIagee 
&  Sons  have  taken  out  the  first  permit  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  sky-scraper  on  Mar- 
ket street;  plans  for  many  other  large 
structures  are  now  being  drawn,  and  as 
soon  as  they  shall  have  been  completed 
and  accepted,  contracts  for  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  will  be  let. 

The  banks  have  announced  that  to  re- 
lieve the  situation  they  will  permit  mort- 
gagors to  use  insurance  money  for  re- 
building.    In  all  parts  of  the  city  thou- 


sands of  men  are  now  working  clearing 
building  sites,  removing  old  bricks,  haul- 
ing lumber  and  putting  up  temporary 
structures.  Many  of  the  leading  retail 
stores  have  already  opened  for  business  on 
Van  Ne£S  avenue,  and  on  other  streets  to 
the  west  of  it.  At  present,  Fillmore  street 
is  the  main  thoroughfare,  principally  be- 
cause a  cross-town  electric  line  runs  over 
it.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  business- 
men that  as  soon  as  conditions  become  a 
little  more  normal,  business  will  again  be- 
come concentrated  in  the  old  locations. 

A  committee  has  just  been  appointed  by 
the  mayor  to  consider  plans  for  the  re- 
building of  the  city.  This  committee  will 
consider  at  length  the  Burnham  plans,  and 
will  make  many  suggestions  for  the  re- 
construction of  San  Francisco  on  lines 
that  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful cities  in  the  world.  Mr.  Burnham  will 
be  hero,  and  will  consult  with  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  the  intention  to  widen  streets, 
extend  the  Park  Panhandle  to  Market 
street,  build  great  and  beautiful  boule- 
vards, have  wide  and  open  spaces,  and  to 
otherwise  make  San  Francisco  a  place  of 
beauty.  Broad  streets  will  serve  as  a  fire 
protection  for  the  future.  Like  a  ship, 
the  city  will  have  its  "compartments," 
each  independent  of  the  other,  so  one  may 
burn  without  endangering  the  others. 


The  water-front  immediately  after  the  earthquake. 


FACTS  BY  THOSE  WHO  KNOW. 


Looking   northwest;    the    City    Hall    dome    rises    in   the    center. 


More  stringent  building  laws  will  also 
be  passed.  The  necessity  for  such  laws 
was  shown  by  the  partial  destruction  of 
improperly-built  structures  by  the  earth- 


quake shock,  which,  however,  did  not  af- 
fect any  of  the  modern  steel-frame  sky- 
scrapers, nor  well-constructed  buildings  of 
every  class.     Many  of  the  buildings  dam- 


Clearin^   the   streets   in   front   of   the   Hihernia   Bank,      Men   were   stopped   hy   the    military   and   put   to 
work    at   the   point   of    the   bayonet    if    they    refused    the    first    command. 
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aged  by  the  earthquake  were  put  together 
loosel_y,  with  poor  material  and  very  weak 
mortar.  In  the  new  San  Francisco,  a 
repetition  of  such  building  will  be  impos- 
sible.   We  have  been  served  with  a  notice. 

To  bring  about  proper  conditions  it 
will  be  necessary  to  amend  the  laws  affect- 
ing leases  and  stays  of  execution,  and  the 
governor  has  been  requested  to  call  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature  to  enact  im- 
mediate legislation  to   further  our  ends. 

From  one  point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
calamity  that  laid  low  two  hundred  and 


sixty-nine  blocks,  or  nearly  3,000  acres 
of  San  Francisco,  may  be  considered  to 
some  extent  a  blessing  in  disguise,  be- 
cause it  gives  us  now  the  opportunity  we 
have  long  sought  to  build  by  the  Golden 
Gate  a  city  which  will  be  unexcelled 
throughout  the  world  in  the  excellence 
of  its  plan  and  in  its  facilities  for  com- 
merce and  trade.  The  courage  and  enter- 
prise of  the  people  have  been  demonstrat- 
ed in  the  past,  but  these  qualities  now 
shine  resplendent  even  in  the  ruins  of 
their  homes. 


The  Rebuilding  of  San  Francisco 

By  the  California  State  Board  of  Trade 

NOTE. — At  a  special  meeting  of  tlie  California  State  Board  of  Trade  held  May  1,  1906.  a  committee  consisting  of 
Col.  John  F.  Irish  and  William  H.  Mills  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  statement  for  THE  PACIFIC 
MONTHLY  regarding  the  recent  catastrophe.    This  stjitement  is  printed  below. 


HE  California  State 
Board  of  Trade,  which 
for  nearly  twenty  years 
has  been  the  exponent 
of  the  resources  and 
I  capacities  of  California, 
J  and  has  in  its  archives 
the  most  accurate  statistics  of  the  state's 
progress,  submits  this  statement  of  the 
situation  in  San  Francisco,  and  of  the 
causes  which  compel  that  city  to  rise  in 
greater  power  and  splendor  than  ever. 

For  the  third  time  in  her  history,  San 
Francisco  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
only  difference  between  each  disaster  is 
the  increase  in  the  values  of  property  de- 
stroyed. Twice  before,  the  city  was  re- 
built upon  an  unchanged  ground  plan. 
The  width  of  streets  was  unchanged,  and 
no  wide  intersecting  avenues  and  frequent 


plazas  were  provided  as  checks  to  a  gen- 
eral conflagration.  The  water  supply  bore 
no  relation  to  the  result,  as  in  case  of  a 
general  conflagration  water  is  powerless 
to  resist,  as  was  proved  by  the  Chicago  and 
Baltimore  fires,  that  had  their  way  against 
a  full  supply  and  pressure  of  water. 

The  city  will  now  be  rebuilt  upon  a  re- 
formed ground  plan  that  will  interpose 
space  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire,  and  it 
is  planned  to  be  the  safest  city  in  the 
world  from  conflagration,  and  to  furnish 
to  others  an  example  of  construction.  The 
earthquake  damage  was  inconsiderable. 
Every  building  on  both  sides  of  Market 
street  stood  against  the  earthquake.  The 
modern  steel-frame  buildings  were  un- 
hurt, and  that  style  of  structure  stands 
vindicated.     The  citv  has  to  rise  from  the 


Evidences   of   earthquake    violence. 
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Looking:  west  on  O'FarrcU  street. 


ashes  of  conflagration,  and  not  from  the 
ruins  of  an  earthquake.  That  it  will  rise 
by  the  energy  and  credit  of  its  own  peo- 
ple is  well  assured.  Already  it  is  thread- 
ed by  temporary  railroad  tracks  to  carry 
off  the  debris  and  clear  the  ground  for 
building.  Contracts  are  let  for  a  multi- 
tude of  great  buildings,  and  the  city  will 
rise  new,  strong,  and  equipped  to  again 
take  its  place  amongst  the  great  commer- 
cial centers  of  the  world.  Every  bank  is 
solvent.  The  great  merchants  have  re- 
sources and  credit,  and  all  of  the  people 
have  hands  ready  for  all  branches  of  the 
labor  of  restoration. 

It  is  significant  of  the  high  expecta- 
tions of  enterprise  that  real  estate  values 
remain  stiff,  and  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  have  advanced  since  the  ground 
was  cleared  by  fire.  The  loss  of  life  was 
small  and  is  felt  as  a  personal  sorrow, 
rather  than  by  the  economic  energies  of 
the  city.  California  is  a  state  of  great 
productivity,  in  her  mines,  manufactures, 
waters  and  land.     San  Francisco  is  locat- 


ed to  receive  the  commercial  drainage  of 
an  annual  production  of  wealth  from  these 
sources  amounting  to  $150,000,000,  and 
rapidly  increasing.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  her  population  will  aid  the  pro- 
cesses of  reconstruction  by  resorting  to  the 
mines,  mills,  lands  and  waters,  to  in- 
crease their  output  of  wealth  that  flows 
to  the  city.  A  state  with  such  a  variety 
of  resources  upon  which  labor  may  be  ap- 
plied, has  the  ready  means  of  redistribut- 
ing population  and  locating  it  in  gain- 
ful occupations,  all  of  which  hasten  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city. 

All  this  is  in  the  immediate  future 
of  San  Francisco;  farther  on,  zone,  after 
zone  of  the  production  and  commerce  of 
the  country  drain  toward  San  Francisco. 
That  city  was  created  by  commercial  ener- 
gies and  necessities  that  fire  cannot  burn 
nor  earthquakes  destroy,  and  they  exist 
now  as  they  did  before,  and  pile  up  the 
results  of  human  energy  at  the  same  point, 
as  the  current  of  a  great  river  continues 
to  build  its  delta. 


The  California  Earthquake  from  the 
Geologist's  Point  of  View 

By  J.  C.  Branner 

-    Head  of  Department  of  Geology,  Stanford  University 


i  N  order  to  judge  of  the 
severity  or  intensity  of 
the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake of  April  18th,  ref- 
erence should  be  made 
to  some  scale  of  inten- 
sity in  common  use 
among  geologists  for 
classifying  earthquakes. 
Many  such  scales  have  been  devised,  but 
the  one  known  as  the  Eossi-Forel  scale  is 
the  one  most  frequently  used.  This  scale 
recognizes  ten  degrees  of  intensity  or  vio- 
lence which  are  numbered  from  one  to 
ten,  as  follows : 

THE  ROSSI-FOREL  EARTHQUAKE  SCALE. 

I.  Microseismic  shoch:  Recorded  bv  a 


or 


single  seismograph,  or  by  seismographs  of 
the  same  model;  the  shock  felt  by  an  ex- 
perienced observer. 

II.  Extremely  feeble  shoch:  Recorded 
by  several  seismographs  of  different  kinds; 
felt  by  a  small  number  of  persons  at  rest. 

III.  Very  feeble  shock:  Felt  by  several 
persons  at  rest;  strong  enough  for  the 
duration  to  be  appreciable. 

IV.  Feeble  shock :  Felt  by  persons  in 
motion;  disturbance  of  moveable  objects, 
doors,  windows;  cracking  of  ceilings. 

V.  Shock  of  moderate  intensity:  Felt 
generally  by  everyone;  disturbance,  furni- 
ture, b<>.ds,  etc.;  ringing  of  suspended 
bells. 

VI.  Fairly  strong  shock :  General  awak- 


8*11  Francisco  beyond  the   Golden  Gate. 
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Cracks  and  displacement  on  a  fault  line  near   Stanford   University,    California. 


ening  of  those  asleep,  general  ringing  of 
bells;  oscillation  of  chandeliers;  stopping 
of  clocks;  visible  agitation  of  trees  and 
shrubs;  some  startled  persons  leave  their 
dwellings. 

VII.  Strong  shock:  Overthrow  of  mov- 
able objects,  fall  of  plaster;  ringing  of 
church  bells;  general  panic,  without  dam- 
age to  buildings. 

VIII.  Very  strong  shock :  Fall  of  chim- 
neys, cracks  in  the  walls  of  buildings. 

IX.  Extremely  strong  shock :  Partial 
or  total  destruction  of  some  buildings. 

X.  Shock  of  extreme  intensity :  Great 
disaster,  ruins,  disturbance  of  the  strata, 
fissures  in  the  ground,  rock-falls  from 
mountains. 

According  to  this  classification,  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  falls  somewhere  be- 
tween VIII  and  X,  a  verj'  respectable 
earthquake,  even  from  the  undisturbed 
point  of  view  of  the  geologist. 

Standard  works  on  geology  e.xplain 
earthquakes  as  being  due  to  explosions  or 
dislocations  in  the  earth's  crust.     In  the 


case  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  the 
geology  of  the  region  affected  and  the 
distribution  of  the  shock  over  the  State 
of  California  show  that  that  particular 
earthquake  was  caused,  not  by  an  explo- 
sion, but  by  dislocations  of  the  rocks. 
Such  dislocations  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  part  of  the  earth,  but  they  are  found 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  rocks  of 
all  ages  and  kinds;  they  cross  the  rocks 
in  every  direction,  and  penetrate  them  to 
great  depths. 

The  rocks  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  are 
faulted;  that  is,  their  original  masses  and 
beds  are  broken  across  and  displaced. 
These  faults  or  breaks  are  sometimes  only 
a  few  feet  long,  but  sometimes  they  are 
thousands  of  feet  or  even  hundreds  of 
miles  in  length,  while  the  amount  of  dis- 
placemejit  varies  from  a  fraction  of  an 
incli  to  thousands  of  feet.  The  parallel- 
ism of  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the 
coast  ranges  of  California  is  due  largely 
to  the  faulting  of  the  rocks  of  this  part 
of  the  state.     Once   a  break   is   formed 
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across  the  rocks,  it  is  likely  to  remain  a 
line  of  weakness  for  a  long  while,  and  any 
strains  to  which  the  region  around  may  be 
subjected  are  liable  to  be  relieved  by  shift- 
ing along  the  plane  of  fracture.  When- 
ever one  of  these  readjustments  takes 
place,  the  grinding  and  crunching  of  the 
rock  faces  against  each  other  produces 
jars  and  joltings,  and  these  jars  spread 
through  the  adjacent  rocks  and  produce 
what  we  call  earthquakes.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
was  made. 

There  is  a  well-defined  fault  running 
through  the  Santa  Cruz  range  of  moun- 
tains, between  Santa  Cruz  and  the  city 
of  San  Jose.  This  fault  seems  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
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Houses    shaken    from     their    toundations. 

late  earthquake  disturbance  in  California. 
This  particular  fault  appears  to  begin 
near  the  mouth  of  Garcia  Eiver,  m  Mendo- 
cino County,  California,  follows  up  that 
stream  through  most  of  its  length,  then 
up  the  Gualala  Eiver  to  near  its  head,  and 
passes  out  beneath  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  lit- 
tle southeast  of  Fort  Boss.  It  follows 
thence  along  the  coast  to  Tomales  Bay, 
runs  the  length  of  that  bay,  and,  follow- 
ing the  same  course,  passes  beneath  the 
ocean  again  in  Bolinas  Bay.  It  passes 
outside  of  the  Golden  Gate  at  a  distance 
of  four  and  one-half  miles  from  Fort 
Point,  and  strikes  the  land  again  at  Mus- 
sel Eock,  se.ven  and  one-half  miles  south 
of  the  Cliff  House,  San  Francisco.  From 
this  point  it  passes  through  the  great  res- 
ervoirs of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany, known  as  San  Andreas  Lake  and 
Crystal  Springs  Lake,  through  Portola 
Valley,  crosses  Black  Mountain  at  an  ele- 


Earthquake    cracks    in    a    road    in    Santa    Clara    Countyi 
California. 


vation  of  two  thousand  feet,  descends 
through  Stevens  Creek  Canyon  and  passes 
over  the  topographic  saddle  three  miles 
southwest  of  Saratoga  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  and  continues  on  toward  the 
southeast  in  this  same  general  direction  of 
about  south  forty  degrees  east. 

The  northern  end  of  this  line  of  frac- 
ture has  not  yet  been  gone  over  by  the 
writer,  but  from  Mussel  Eock  toward  the 
southeast  it  has  been  examined  in  detail 
to  near  Loma  Prieta,  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
^Mountains.  Everywhere  along  the  south- 
ern part  of  this  line  the  rocks  have  been 
broken,  shifted,  and  squeezed  past  each 
other.  Being  an  ancient  fracture,  the 
rocks  upon  and  everywhere  near  the  break 
are  so  ground  up  that  it  is  seldom  that 
large  blocks  are  to  be  seen  near  the  fault. 
In  most  places  the  soil  is  deep  and  yield- 
ing, so  that  any  movement  along  the  fault 
is  partly  taken  up  by  the  drag  or  yielding 
of  the  soil  and  loose  materials  that  con- 
ceal the  fault.  These  details  are  impor- 
tant, because  they  suggest  that  the  total 
displacement  along  a  fault  plane  is  not 
likely  to  be  clearly  and  fully  shown  by 
the  displacement  in  the  soil  or  elsewhere 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  they 
also  account  for  the  fact  that  the  displace- 
ment visible  at  one  place  is  often  very  un- 
like that  shown  at  another  place  on  the 
same  line  of  disturbance.  The  greatest 
displacement  to  be  seen  along  the  fault 
line  through  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains 
and  made  during  the  recent  earthquake  is 
a  little  more  than  eight  feet.  This  is  all, 
or  nearly  all,  a  lateral  thrust,  in  which 
the  mountains  southwest  of  the  fault 
shoved  toward  the  northwest,  or  else  the 
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mountains  and  region  on  the  northeast 
shoved  toward  the  southeast,  or  it  may 
be  that  there  was  a  smaller  movement  on 
each  side,  of  the  fault  and  in  opposite 
directions.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a 
slight  uplifting  of  the  region  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  break,  and  a  correspond- 
ing depression  on  the  southwest  side.  The 
vertical  thrust  varies,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  amount  to  more  than  two  or  three 
feet.  The  lateral  movement  is  shown  at 
nearly  all  places  where  the  fault  cracks 
are  visible,  but  it  is  especially  striking  in 
the  Portola  Valley,  just  five  miles  due 
west  of  Stanford  University,  where  two 
fences  cross  the  fault  line  at  right  angles 
to  it.  At  this  place  the  fences  are  thrust 
apart  and  the  broken  ends  are  now  separat- 
ed by  a  space  of  eight  feet.  One  fence  that 
crosses  the  fracture  at  a  low  angle  is 
jammed  together  so  that  there  is  now 
eight  feet  more  fence  than  is  needed.  At 
another  place  near  by  where  a  water  com- 
pany's main  crosses  this  same  line,  the 
pipes  are  broken  and  displaced  more  than 
six  feet.  The  difference  between  the  dis- 
placement of  the  fences  and  that  of  the 


water  pipe  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pipe 
was  buried,  and  part  of  the  displacement 
was  taken  up  by  its  pushing  sidewise  for 
some  distance  through  the  damp  earth  be- 
fore it  broke. 

At  other  places  roads  that  were  for- 
merly straight  are  crooked  where  they 
cross  the  fault;  barbe.d  wire  fences  are 
pulled  in  two,  and  where  water  pipe  lines 
cross  the  fault  at  a  low  angle  they  are 
either  pulled  in  two  or  they  are  tele- 
scoped into  each  other  to  take  up  the 
thrust. 

The  fault  line  mentioned  is  far  from 
being  the  only  one  in  the  Coast  Ranges. 
The  long  parallel  valleys  of  the  state  are 
due  in  part,  at  least,  to  faulting.  One 
gre^t  fault  that  seems  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
follows  the  entire  length  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  from  about  the  headwaters 
of  the  San  I5enito  River,  south  of  Hollis- 
ter,  past  San  Jose,  through  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  up  the  valley  past  Santa 
Rosa,  Ukiah,  Wille.ts,  and  down  the  Eel 
River  to  Eureka,  in  Humboldt  County. 
Since  the  earthquake  this  fault  line  has 


St.   Patrick's  Church,   San  Jose. 
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not  been  examined  thoroughly,  but  many 
cracks  have  opened  along  its  axis  near  the 
south  end  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
between  Milpitas  and  Alviso.  At  this 
place,  not  only  were  large  cracks  opened 
in  the  soil,  but  for  a  couple  of  days  water 
ran  out  through  the  cracks,  bringing  up 
sand  and  forming  small  cones  about  them. 

But  why  should  the  hills  and  mountains 
and  valleys  split  in  this  fashion?  WTiy 
should  those  solid  rocks  tear  apart,  break 
and  grind  past  each  other?  No  one  knows 
certainly.  It  is  plain  enough  that  an  enor- 
mous strain  is  developed  in  the  rocks  of 
the.  outer  crust  of  the  earth,  and  that  this 
slipping  is  simply  a  relief  of  that  strain 
in  the  easiest  possible  way.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  some  that  it  comes  from  the 
cooling  and  contraction  of  some  of  the 
rocks,  by  others  that  it  is  due  to  the  heat- 
ing and  expansion  of  other  rocks,  and 
by  still  others  that  the  carrying  of  enor- 
mous quantities  of  silts  or  finely  powdered 
Tock  masses  from  the  land  into  the  sea 
shifts  the  weight  upon  the  globe  and 
causes  these  strains  which  require  re-ad- 
justments which  show  themselves  along 
the  weak  fault  lines. 

Whatever  the  remote  cause  may  be,  the 
earthquakes  of  California  are  evidently 
produced  by  a  slipping  of  the  rocks  upon 


each  other  along  fault  lines,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  the  jarring  thus  produced  into 
the  rocks  and  through  them  to  the  soil 
of  the  adjacent  country  in  the  form  of 
waves.  As  one  goes  away  from  the  center 
of  disturbance  the  severity  of  the  shock 
dies  out  until  it  can  be  detected  only  by 
delicate  instruments. 

As  to  its  happening  again:  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  is  evident  that  no 
one  can  predict  an  earthquake.  There  is 
this,  however,  that  seems  to  be  warranted 
from  what  we  know  about  geology :  Wher- 
ever the  rocks  are  faulted  it  seems  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  earthquakes  in 
the  region  near  the  faults.  The  rocks  of 
the  Coast  Ranges  are  much  faulted,  and  it 
is  therefore  evident  that  earthquakes  have 
occurred  here  from  a  very  remote  period 
in  the  earth's  history — long  before  man 
lived  either  here  or  elsewhere  on  this  globe. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore, 
that  earthquakes  will  continue.  The  fact, 
however,  that  there  are  so  many  and  such 
recent  faults  in  this  region  leads  us  to  ex- 
jject  that  there  can  be  no  very  destructive 
shocks  simply  because  great  strains  can- 
not accumulate  in  rocks  so  much  broken. 
There  will  be  small  shocks,  but  it  is  im- 
probable that  there  will  ever  be  any  more 
violent  than  that  of  April  18,  1906. 


All  that  remains  of  the   Crocker  mansion  on  Nob  Hill. 


Chart  showing   record   of   the    movement   of   the   California   earthquake. 

The  Scientific  Aspect  of  the 
California  Earthquake 

By  A.  O.  Leuscliner 

Of  the   University  of  California 


ARTHQUAKES,  accord- 
ing to  modern  views, 
are  the  elastic  vibration 
of  the  mass  of  the  earth 
resulting  from  geologic- 
al forces.  Two  classes  are 
distinguished :  the  vol- 
canic and  the  tectonic. 
The  latter  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  shrinking  process  constant- 
ly going  on  in  the  earth,  and  producing 
the  surface  conditions  of  the  earth's  crust 
as  they  exist.  Among  the  phenomena 
visible  on  the  surface  are  the  so-called 
faults  produced  by  the  shearing  move- 
ments of  the  rocks.  Stresses  may  be  pro- 
duced along  these  faults  which  increase 
through  ages  and  give  rise  to  a  sudden 
yielding  which  results  in  an  earthquake. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  recent 
earthquake  in  California  was  volcanic. 
On  the  other  hand,  geologists  have  long 
been  familiar  with  various  faults  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  which  are  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  seismic  disturbance.  The 
problem  is  purely  a  geological  one.     The 


particular  fault  along  which  the  recent 
slip  occurred  seems  to  extend,  roughly 
speaking,  from  Bolinas  Bay  over  the  San 
Francisco  peninsula,  past  San  Mateo  and 
Stanford  to  Salinas,  and  further.  Ever 
since  the  earthquake,  its  relation  to  this 
particular  fault  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  expert  geologists,  chief  among  whom 
are  Professor  G.  R.  Gilbert,  of  the  United . 
States  Geological  Survey;  Professor  J.  C. 
Branner,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  Uni- 
versity, and  Professor  A.  C.  Lawson,  of 
the  University  of  California.  The  pres- 
ent time  is  being  devoted  to  gathering 
data  regarding  the  earthquake,  before  its 
traces  disappear.  These  observations  are 
of  the  most  extensive  kind,  and  are  being 
participated  in  by  engineers,  geologists, 
and  seismic  experts.  They  include  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  ground  conditions  in 
relation  to  the  effects  of  the  earthquake 
in  various  parts  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
whole  investigation  ought  to  be  of  im- 
mense value  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
city. 
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The  importance  of  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific study  of  seismic  phenomena  through- 
out the  State  of  California  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  Governor  Pardee,  who  has  ap- 
pointe.d  a  State  Earthquake  Investigation 
Commission,  embracing,  besides  the  three 
geologists  named  above,  Professor  Field- 
ing Reid,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Professors  A.  0.  Leuschner  and  George 
Davidson,  of  the  State  University;  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Burkhalter,  of  the  Chabot 
Observatory,  Oakland,  and  Director  W.  W. 
Campbell,  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  The 
commission  has  laid  out  its  work  along 
thoroughly  scientific  and  practical  lines. 
Only  the  tectonic  earthquakes  are  gen- 
erally perceived  over  wide  areas,  although 
the  volcanic  may  be  more  destructive.  The 
vibrations  set  up  in  the  material  compos- 
ing the  earth  by  an  intense  tectonic  earth- 
quake, travel  to  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  are  constantly  recorded  and  measured 
by  means  of  seismographs  and  seismome- 
ters. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  waves 
are  transmitted  to  distant  parts  of  the 
earth  in  two  apparently  distinct  ways; 
namely,  once  along  the  spherical  shell 
forming  the  earth's  crust,  and  again  di- 
rectly along  the  chords  drawn  from  the 
center  of  disturbance. 

The  word  center  is  naturally  used  in  an 
ideal  sense  only,  as  the  original  dis- 
turbance may  have  been  of  equal  intensity 
throughout  many  cubic  miles  of  the  earth's 
interior.  But  at  points  several  thousand 
miles  away,  the  effect  is  practically  the 
same  as  though  the  waves  had  been  propa- 
gated from  a  definite  point  within  the  in- 
terior of  the  globe.  The  point  vertically 
above  the  centrum  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  most  severely  shaken,  and  is  called 
the  epicentrum.  When  the  data  shall  all 
have  been  collected  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  epicentrum  was  nearer  Bol-. 
inas  Bay,  Santa  Eosa,  or  Glen  Ellen,  than 
San  Francisco. 

The  earthquake  seems  to  be  generally 
designated  "the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake." It  should  be  known  as  the  Cali- 
fornia earthquake  of  April  18,  1906. 

The  science  of  seismology  has  received 
a  new  impetus  in  the  last  decades  through 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  every 
strong  earthquake  in  one  part  of  the 
globe  may  be  registered  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  Many  countries  are  now 
oo-operating  in  the  study  of  these,  phe- 
nomena by  means   of  the  most  delicate 


instruments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some 
time  in  the  near  future,  California  will 
be  equipped  with  a  number  of  seismolog- 
ical  stations,  so  that  we  may  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
changes  going  on  on  the  coast  and  partici- 
pate more  effectively  in  the  observation  of 
distant  disturbances.  There  are  but  few 
instruments  for  measuring  earthquakes 
installed  on  the  coast,  and  these  are  of  an 
antiquated  pattern.  A  very  sensitive  in- 
strument near  the  epicentrum  of  a  strong 
earthquake  would  be  of  little  use,  as  it 
would  be  liable  to  be  put  out  of  action. 
This  happened  to  the  Ewing  seismograph 
at  the  Students'  Observatory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Another  instru- 
ment, however,  of  the  Duplejc  pattern, 
gave  a  very  good  record  of  the  path  de- 
scribed by  a  particle  of  the  earth's  crust 
during  the  disturbance.  A  good  record 
with  a  Ewing  seismograph  seems  to  have 
been  secured  further  from  the  epicentrum, 
at  the  Lick  Observatory.  The  Berkeley 
record  shows  that  the  original  motion  of 
the  earth's  crust  was  from  east  to  west, 
and  amounted  to  half  an  inch.  In  San 
Francisco  and  in  other  localities  where 
the  earthquake  was  more  intense,  the  dis- 
placement was  undoubtedly  greater. 

The  destructiveness  of  a  shock  does  not 
merely  depend  upon  the  displacement  or 
the  amplitude,  of  the  wave,  if  we  can  speak 
of  definite  waves  so  near  the  epicentrum, 
but  also  upon  the  period  of  the  vibration. 
The  shorter  this  period,  the  more  destruc- 
tive will  be  the  earthquake..  The  period 
in  the  present  case  was  about  one  second. 

The  general  direction  of  the  shocks  was 
from  south-southeast  to  north-northwest, 
at  Berkeley,  but  the  record  shows  dis- 
placement in  almost  every  conceivable  di- 
rection. There  was  a  strong  vertical  com- 
ponent amounting  in  the  maximum  to 
.8  of  an  inch.  The  vibrations  were  first 
definitelv  noticed  by  Mr.  S.  Albrecht, 
about  5  hours  12  minutes  P.  S.  T.  The 
heaviest  shocks  occurred  about  thirty-five 
seconds  later,  at  5  :13  :38,  when  the  Stand- 
ard clock  of  the  observatory  stopped. 

The  principal  part  of  the  earthquake 
came  in  two  sections,  the  first  a  series  of 
vibrations,  lasting  about  forty  seconds. 
The  vibrations  diminished  considerably 
during  the  following  ten  seconds,  and  then 
continued  with  renewed  vigor  for  about 
twenty-five  seconds  more. 

Since  the  original  earthquake  a  large 
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number — about  fifty — minor  shocks  have 
been  recorded  up  to  Slay  7.  These  ought 
to  cause  no  concern,  as  they  merely  mark 
the  final  adjustment  of  the  strata  origin- 
ally   displaced. 

According     to     accounts     which     have 


reached  the  coast  from  Washington, 
the  earthquake  was  most  strongly 
recorded  there  at  the  seismographic  divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
between  five  hours  thirty-two  minutes  and 
five  hours   thirty-five  minutes    P.    S.    T. 


The  Effect  of  the  California  Disaster 
Upon  Pacific  Coast  Cities 


Portland  and  San  Francisco 


By  Tom   Richardson,   Manager  Portland  Commercial  Club 


ORTLAND  and  Los  An- 
geles were  the  cities 
which  first  came  to  the 
help  of  San  Francisco 
in  a  substantial  way,  not 
only  in  furnishing  im- 
mediate relief  to  suf- 
fering humanity,  but  in 
taking  care  of  the  trade  demands  of  the 
vast  area  which  depended  upon  the  ruined 
city  for  its  supplies. 

Portland  is  especially  strong  as  a  whole- 


sale distributing  point,  occupying  in  this 
regard  first  place  in  all  the  great  territory 
generally  described  as  the  Pacific  North- 
west, embracing  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana  and  British  Columbia.  As 
a  wholesale  and  jobbing  city,  Portland 
probably  commands  a  larger  territory  and 
does  a  greater  volume  of  business  than  any 
other  American  city  of  less  than  200,000 
population,  and  the  extraordinary  size  of 
her  reserve  stocks  was  not  only  a  surprise 
to    California   jobbers   and   retailers,   but 


Stockton   street,   looking   south;   the  frame  of  the  new   Union  League   building   stands   in  the   distance. 
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amazed  business  men  of  Portland  itself, 
who  while  they  realized  the  extent  of  trade 
in  their  own  lines,  were  not  familiar  with 
it  in  many  other  departments  of  com- 
merce. 

This  particular  phase  was  illustrated 
when  one  of  the  members  of  the  Eelief 
Committee  made  a  motion  that  the  availa- 
ble cash  on  hand  (and  this  had  reached  in 
excess  of  $100,000.00  in  a  very  few  hours, 
later  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars),  be  partially  used  in  buying  all 
the  surplus  blankets,  mattresses,  stores, 
and  similar  supplies  to  be  had  in  the  city. 
This  was  followed  by  a  discussion  which 
proved  that  the  business  men  composing 
the  committee  alone  could  furnish  sev- 
eral times  what  the  fund  could  pay  for. 

Other  instances  in  this  regard  were 
equally  interesting.  One  buyer  for  the 
Government  wanted  two  thousand  dozen 
towels  of  one  kind.  He  found  a  kind  to 
suit  him  and  was  very  much  surprised  that 
one  firm  had  twenty-five  thousand  dozen 
of  them  in  stock.  This  was  true  of  all 
sorts  of  merchandise,  and  to  the  everlast- 
ing glory  of  Portland,  the  Eelief  Com- 
mittee got  the  preference  in  everything. 
Not  a  single  commodity  was  advanced  in 
price  by  the  manufacturers  or  wholesalers, 
and  a  great  many  large  orders  were  re- 
fused from  outside  points  at  increased 
values. 

And  while  they  were  busy  doing  all  this 
they  raised  sixty  per  cent  of  as  much 
money  to  send  to  San  Francisco  as  was 
used  in  financing  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Centennial  Exposition,  and  there  were 
willing  hands,  warm  hearts  and  kind  words 
in  addition  to  open  pocket-books. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  earthquake 
and  fire  which  made  San  Francisco  tem- 
porarily helpless  from  a  business  stand- 
point was  to  add  enormously  to  the  trade 
of  Portland,  and  this  will  continue  for 
some  weeks  to  come;  but  the  interests 
which  depend  upon  San  Francisco  will  be 
trading  in  that  city,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, within  a  very  few  weeks.  Ports 
and  business  centers  which  expect  to  profit 
in  a  business  way  from  the  misfortune  of 
San  Francisco  are  counting  without  their 
host,  just  as  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Paul  were  disappointed  in  their  anticipa- 
tions of  benefit  as  a  result  of  the  Chicago 
fire. 

San  Francisco  as  a  residential  city  will 
be  somewhat  slow  in  getting  back  to  the 
population  she  had  on  April  18,  but  as  a 


distributing  point  and  harbor,  for  rail  and 
water  transportation,  she  is  practically  un- 
hurt, and  conditions  will  be  normal  within 
less  than,  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
earthquake. 

There  will  be  no  permanent  advantage 
or  benefit  to  other  cities  as  a  result  of  San 
Francisco's  misfortune,  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  transportation  facilities 
now  enjoyed  by  San  Francisco  are  equal 
to  those  of  Chicago  at  the  time  of  her  great 
fire.  If  any  city  is  to  profit,  however, 
that  city  must  be  Portland,  for  the  great 
Harriman  system  of  railroads  are  just  as 
strongly  entrenched  here  as  at  San  Fran- 
cisco; their  one  line  south  and  their  short 
line  east  both  have  their  terminus  at  thia 
harbor.  Every  influence  and  power  that 
the  Harriman  interests  can  control,  as 
well  as  the  full  force  of  the  great  Santa  Fe 
system,  will  be  concentrated  on  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Portland,  which  as  a  city  and  harbor 
commands  the  trade  of  the  Columbia  Eiver 
Basin,  a  larger  and  more  fertile  district 
than  is  adjacent  to  any  other  Pacific 
Coast  city,  is  too  substantial  to  in  any 
way  be  influenced  through  any  city's  be- 
ing temporarily  crippled.  As  a  port  she 
ships  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  wheat  and 
flour  products  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
has  tributary  to  her  more  than  double  the- 
timber  resources  of  all  other  Pacific  Coast 
ports  combined.  The  handling  of  these 
great  staples,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  she  commands  the  business  of 
the  two  rivers  which  stand  most  important 
commercially  between  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lead  many 
people  to  believe  that  she  is  destined  to> 
become  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
both  as  a  great  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing point. 

She  has  been  preparing  for  years  to. 
meet  commercial  and  financial  emergen- 
cies. She  follows  the  platform  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Harriman  to  the  San  Francisco- 
Eelief  Committee :  "Work  more  and  talk 
less."  She  is  pouring  her  millions  into- 
California  to  help  restore  the  waste  places,, 
but  her  people  are  not  of  the  type  who- 
expect  to  profit  through  the  misfortune  of 
San  Francisco,  for  they  have  absolute  con- 
fidence that  San  Francisco  and  other  Cal- 
ifornia cities,  towns  and  institutions  will 
be  equal  to  the  great  emergency  before- 
them,  and  especially  in  the  distribution  by- 
rail  and  ship  of  every  kind  and  character 
of  merchandise. 
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San  Francisco  and  the  Cities  on  Puget  Sound 


By  James   B.    Meikle 


RECKED  by  an  earth- 
quake and  devastated  by 
fire,  San  Francisco  to- 
day presents  a  scene  of 
appalling  ruin.  To  the 
superficial  obsejver  it 
would  seem  that  the  end 
had  come,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  recovery  from  such  awful 
destruction.  But  those  who  have  such 
ideas — those  who  believe  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  will  result  in  its  per- 
manent impairment — do  not  understand 
the  spirit  that  animates  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  they  do  not 
understand  the  spirit  that  makes  men 
strong  and  tireless  in  overcoming  diffi- 
culties, invincible  in  surmounting  ob- 
stacles and  dauntless  in  the  face  of  danger 
and  disaster.  That  spirit  is  found  in  all 
the  Pacific  Coast  communities.  It  brings 
their  men  of  action  together  and  makes 


them  work  as  a  unit — as  one  man — in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  great  aims. 
That  spirit,  and  the  splendid  courage  and 
enterprise  of  her  people,  will  rebuild  San 
Francisco. 

San  Francisco  will  be  rebuilt,  and, 
moreover,  if  the  plans  of  her  broad- 
minded,  public-spirited  citizens  are  adopt- 
ed and  carried  out,  she  will  be  made 
greater  and  grander  than  she  was  before. 
Xew  streets  will  be  opened,  the  faults  of 
her  original  surveys  and  plats  will  be 
corrected  and  the  new  city  will  be  laid 
out  on  lines  commensurate  with  her  im- 
portance in  the  commercial  world. 

The  burning  of  Chicago  and  Fiosion 
resulted  in  a  great  improvement  in  both 
cities  by  destroying  much  practically 
worthless  property,  and  clearing  the  way 
for  the  best  class  of  improvements  known 
at  that  time.  While  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals   suffered    irremedial    losses,    both 


On  Valencia  street.     The  three-story  flat  building  on  the  left  has  sunk  one  story  into  the  ground, 
picture   also   shows   one  of   the   broken    water   mains,    the    destruction   of   which    caused 
so   much  disaster  at   the   time  of  the  fire. 
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In    the    camp    of    the    Chinese    refugees.      The    child 

on    the    left    saved    the    parrots    which    she 

holds    upon    her    bands. 


Chicago  and  Boston  are  better  and 
stronger,  as  a  whole,  today  than  they 
would  have  been  if  those  fires  had  not  oc- 
curred. 

As  there  are  only  three  great  harbors 
on  the  Pacific  Coast — San  Francisco  Bay, 
the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound — 
nearly  all  of  that  great  commerce  must 
be  carried  on  through  those  ports.  San 
Francisco,  by  reason  of  her  location,  will 
always  maintain  her  supremacy  in  refer- 
ence to  the  large  part  of  that  commerce 
going  between  the  United  States  and 
Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
and  between  the  southern  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  the 
Orient.  She  will  always  maintain  her 
supremacy  as  the  center  of  the  trade  of 
the  West  Coast  of  America,  which  will 
be  stimulated  very  largely  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  that  city.  This  will  result  directly 
in  a  great  increase  in  the  business  and 
population  of  San  Francisco  and  neigh- 
boring cities,  and  indirectly  will  create  a 
much  larger  market  for  the  products  of 
the  States  of  the  Northwest,  which  will 
be  handled  largely  through  the  cities  on 
Puget  Sound,  adding  to  the  prosperity 
of  all. 

The  question  is  asked,  "What  effect 
will  the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of 
San  Francisco  have  upon  the  cities  of 
Puget  Sound?"  That  question  can  be 
answered  only  in  part  at  this  time  be- 
cause time  alone  will  tell  the  whole  story. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  business  of  San  Francisco 
numerous  new  enterprises  will  come  to 
the  cities  of  the  Northwest,  and  those 
cities  will  be  benefited  temporarily — until 
business  is  re-established  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— and  permanently  as  a  result  of  the 


rebuilding  of  that  city  and  the  many 
changes  in  her  trade  relations. 

An  immediate  and  direct  benefit  will 
come  to  the  manufacturers  of  lumber  and 
building  materials.  The  burning  build- 
ings had  scarcely  cooled  off  before  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  were  at  work, 
clearing  away  the  debris  to  make  room 
for  new  buildings.  Already  the  lumber 
mills  of  Washington  and  Oregon  are  run- 
ning to  their  fullest  capacity,  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  quantities  of  lum- 
ber which  they  are  turning  out  daily,  they 
are  unable  to  supply  the  increased  de- 
mand. The  result  will  be  a  very  active 
lumber  market  for  many  years  to  come. 
It  will  cause  the  establishment  of  new 
mills  and  the  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment of  old  ones,  thus  giving  employment 
to  thousands  of  working-men,  in  addition 
to  those  already  employed  in  that  in- 
dustry, with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
trade   throughout    the    whole    Northwest. 

Not  only  lumber,  but  all  kinds  of  build- 
ing materials  will  be  required,  and  stone, 
brick,  lime,  cement,  iron,  steel — in  fact, 
everything  in  the  building  line — will  be 
in  the  greatest  demand.  The  manufac- 
ture of  cement  is  Just  being  commenced 
in  Puget  Sound.  The  cement  factories 
of  California  will  be  taxed  to  their  ut- 
most capacity  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
Already  prices  have  been  advanced  to  a 
rate  unheard  of  heretofore.  This  fact 
will  force  the  Puget  Sound  manufacturers 
to  increase  their  plants,  and  will  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  new  ones,  be- 
cause the  increased  use  of  cement  in  the 
construction  of  permanent  works  and  con- 
crete buildings  had  already  begun  to  de- 
velop to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  have 
been  practically  impossible  for  the  present 
plants  to  supply  the  unusual  demand  for 
their  products  even  if  this  additional  de- 
mand had  not  been  created.  Everywhere 
temporary  works  constructed  of  wood  are 
giving  way  to  permanent  works  made  of 
concrete  and  masonry 

While  it  is  probable  that  in  the  read- 
justment of  the  trade  of  Puget  Sound 
and  San  Francisco,  under  the  conditions 
forced  upon  us,  San  Francisco  may  lose 
in  some  respects  while  the  cities  of  the 
Northwest  gain,  the  final  outcome  will 
be  a  great  gain  in  general  results  in  San 
Francisco  as  well  as  in  those  cities,  owing 
to  the  new  business  that  will  be  created, 
directly  and  indirectly,  as  a  result  of  the 
catastrophe. 


The  Magic  of  the  Missionary 

A  story  of  Alaska  in  the  days  following  the 
Voyages  of  Vancouver 

By  J.  Gordon  Smith 


U  E  lodges  loomed  large 
and  vague  in  the  smoky 
dusk;  a  mist  softened 
the  rugged  outlines 
across  the  inlet  convert- 
ing the  afterglow  into 
a  ruddy  haze.  Fiery  rays 
shone  from  open  doors 
and  sparks  ilew,  fountain-like,  from  "Kin- 
ets"  between  the  ridge-trees.  Groups  were 
gathering  about  the  lodge  fires  while  bare- 
footed and  scantily-clad  children  played 
about  the  noses  of  many  canoes  littering 
the  beach.  Mongrel  dogs — half  cur,  half 
coyote — yelped  at  the  rising  moon  as 
gradually  the  higher  peaks  became  stark 
gloomy  shapes  when  the  last  streaks  of 
crimson  had  faded — the  last  ruddy  spatter 
was  overwhelmed  in  the  twilight.  Then, 
shrilly,  the  watchman  of  the  chiefs  called 
the  clansmen  to  the  feast. 

Old  Mattala  heard  the  cry  of  the  watch- 
men in  the  lodge  of  Skundo.  He  shuffled 
from  the  sleeping  bench,  where  he  had 
reclined  for  hours  watching  the  carver 
making  a  new  totem  for  his  son,  who  had 
married  into  the  Raven  clan,  and  the  her- 
aldry of  the  family  must  needs  record 
this. 

As  Mattala  hobbled  to  the  door,  the 
carvej  threw  down  the  sharpened  flint, 
frightening  three  scraggy  dogs  which 
struggled  for  a  filchered  morsel  of  seal 
blubber  near  the  driftwood  fire,  the  smoke 
of  which  fogged  the  lodge. 

"Hear  me,  Mattala,"  said  Skundo,  im- 
petuously, "it  is  bad  medicine.  Tobusk 
is  gone;  who  can  say  where?  The  Sha- 
man, whose  wisdom  is  great,  made  no 
stronger  magic  than  Tobusk.  Yet,  since 
water  was  sprinkled  on  his  hair  ho  is 
gone." 

The  old  man  stood  by  the  door,  staring 
at  the  carver,  and  did  not  reply. 

"Nekilst,  who  sees  things  through  tlie 
night,  says  the  sea-spirits  lured  him,"  con- 
tinued the  carver,  "and  is  not  Nekilst  the 
Shaman?" 
'Oh,  have  done  I"  said  Mattala,  as  he 


stepped  over  the  threshold.  "He  is  mad, 
this  King  George — but  a  blanket  is  a 
blanket." 

"Hold  peace,  noisy  ones,"  cried  Nawts, 
his  wife,  shrill}^,  as  she  dropped  the  salal 
cakes  into  the  food-box.  "Hear  the  Sha- 
man song." 

Over  the  lodge  roofs  echoed  a  high- 
pitched  song.  Plainly  they  heard  it  in 
the  lodges,  for  the  wind  was  from  the  sea, 
where  the  Sham.an  swam  circling  in  the 
moonlit  waters  not  far  from  the  skeleton 
of  the  big  whale.  Skundo  knew  the  place; 
he  had  be.en  at  the  feast  after  the  canoes 
towed  the  carcass  to  land. 

"Listen,"  he  whispered,  in  an  awed 
manner.  "There  is  a  Shaman  song  from 
the  sea.  Nekilst  makes  his  medicine.  He 
will  fight  the  witless  ones  with  the  magic 
of  the  waters." 

All  these  things  took  place  in  another 
world.  Five  days  steaming  from  where 
the  railway  ends,  tlie  sea  sweeps  against 
three  small  islets  whose  bedraggled  pines 
are  wind-blown  and  whose  rocky  sides  are 
water-worn  by  the  breakers.  These  islets 
are  the  edge  of  the  world.  Beyond  them 
rippling  waters  ebb  and  flow  on  a  long, 
white,  shingly  beach.  There,  clustered 
on  the  fringe  of  the  forest,  is  Mamilikula. 
Its  ramshackle  illahees,  unplumbed  and 
irregular  and  with  the  totem's  outstretched 
raven-wing  or  whale-flipjwr  standing 
askew,  are  the  homes  of  the  Haidahs. 

Far  away  in  London — which  is  not  in 
the  same  world  as  Mamilikula — -a  lady 
whose  aim  in  life  was  to  get  rid  of  certain 
monies  a  grasping  business  man  had  left 
behind  him,  read  "Vancouver's  Voyages" 
and  looked  at  an  .\dmiralty  chart  with  a 
little  bay  shown  uncertainly  with  dotted 
lines,  and  the  word  "village"  marked  in 
the  smallest  of  print.  A  few  days  later, 
the  S.  E.  A.  P.,  in  other  words  the  Society 
for  the  Enlightenment  of  Aboriginal  Pop- 
ulations, was  notified  that  a  fund  had  been 
placed  at  its  disposal  to  maintain  a  mis- 
sion station  at  the  point  marked  "X"  on 
a  submitted  map.  The  S.  E.  A.  P.  knew 
nothing  of  the  village,  but  learned  from 
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the  commanding  officer  of  the  Pacific  Sta- 
tion that  there  was  an  Indian  village.  But 
the  blunt  old  Admiral  had  said  it  lay  at 
the  back  of  nowhere,  and  only  a  stray  fur- 
buying  schooner  ever  anchored  there. 

Some  months  afterward,  a  warship  lay 
of!  the  outer  islets  and  landed  the  mis- 
sionary and  a  half-breed  helper  who  came 
from  a  southern  village,  and  could  speak 
the  tribal  tongue.  .A  small  church  and  a 
log  house  were  built  by  the  sailors — the 
fund  provided  for  this.  And,  some  rifles 
and  ammunition  were  placed  in  the  log 
house — not  as  provided  by  the  fund — but 
the  Captain  knew  the.  coast  people.  Know- 
ing them,  he  installed  the  Missionary  with 
pomp.  He  gathered  the  tribesmen  in  the 
largest  lodge — the  mid-winter  dance- 
house,  it  was— and  laid  down  the  law  that 
he  brought  them. 
,  Nekilst,  the  Shaman,  rushed  to  the 
forest  when  the  sailors  came.  He  went 
to  seek  the  medicine-givers — for  it  is  in 
the  forest  that  strength  is  obtained  for 
great  deeds.  Foodless  and  sleepless,  he 
waited  by  the  creek-side,  looking  down 
from  the  bluff  at  the  gurgling  current 
which  fell  over  the  rocks  below,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  eerie  cry  of  the  raven  perched 
on  the  blasted  pine  overhanging  the  bank. 
The  coming  of  the  raven  was  good;  the 
raven  is  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
gods  of  the  tribe  and  is  all-wise. 

Seated  in  the  mid-winter  dance-house, 
as  the  drift-wood  fire  sent  showers  of 
sparks  to  the  "Kinei"  between  the  ridge- 
trees  when  toiling  slaves  heaped  high  the 
sea-given  logs,  the  tribes  listened  curiously 
while  the  Captain  gave  them  the  new  law. 
The  Indians  were  sitting  in  several  rows 
on  the  sleeping-benches,  and  the  sheen  of 
the  fire  was  bright  on  their  well-oiled 
bodies.  The  Captain  stood  beside  the  big 
fire,  the  plumes  of  his  cocked  hat  sullying 
with  the  flying  ashes,  his  gold  braid  being 
murked  in  the  smoke — but  display  was 
necessary  to  make  an  impression. 

Old  Skiddance  bade  him  welcome  with 
all  tribal  ceremonies.  The  speakers  gave 
him  a  new  name — thus  strangers  are  hon- 
ored among  the  Haidahs — and  the  Cap- 
tain explained  the  law  of  the  Great  Father 
across  the  big  waters. 

"Oh,  people,"  he  said — and  he  spoke  in 
the  tribal  tongue — "it  is  the  rule  of  life, 
made  by  the  wisest  of  men,  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  good  men,  and  it  punishes  the 
bad  men " 


The  fool-dancer  rose  in  his  place,  but 
Skiddance  hurled  a  stick  at  him,  and  he 
slid  down  again.  "Let  be,  fool,"  shouted 
the  Chief,,  "while  the  King  George  makes 
his  talk." 

"This  is  not  the  law  of  the  tribes,"  con- 
tinued the  Captain,  "but  the  law  of  the 
King  Georges,  and  it  must  be  obeyed.  The 
support  of  good  men  has  made  it  strong 
and  no  number  of  bad  men  may  stop  it. 
Many  may  fight  it  for  a  time,  but  the  law 
will  punish  them  as  surely  as  the  sea  will 
come  again  to  cover  the  beaches  which 
dry  at  mid-day.  It  flows  on  like  the  sea 
and  nothing  can  stay  its  works.  Riches 
cannot  turn  it;  nor  can  fear.  It  chooses 
its  chiefs  and  guards  them  as  the  wolf 
protects  its  cubs.  It  is  as  the  she-bear 
in  spring — it  will  not  hurt  if  left  alone, 
but  if  one  cub  is  touched,  then,  like  the 
she-bear  seeking  vengeance,  the  law  will 
punish  the  evil-doer.  I  have  spoken  the 
truth.  Receive  it.  That  is  all  I  wish  to 
say." 

Sitting  in  a  corner  by  the  door,  his 
whirring  mahogany  box  on  his  knee,  the 
Doctor  made  a  new  record  for  his  treas-, 
ured  phonograph. 

Nekilst,  the  Medicine-man,  almost  upset 
him  and  the  machine  as  he  rushed  into 
the  lodge.  Garlanded  with  salal  leaves, 
and  with  his  naked  form  wreathed  with 
fern  boughs — he  had  discarded  his  tat- 
tered blanket — the  Sorcerer  rushed  into 
the  dance-house;  he  had  seen  the  sparks 
flying  from  the  "Kinet"  and  knew  the 
tribe  had  gathered  about  the  fire. 

"Hear  me,  warriors,"  he  shouted,  as  he 
rushed  toward  the  Captain.  "I  have  gath- 
ered wisdom  from  the  raven  and  he — 
father  of  the  gods — bids  you  beware " 

Two  sailors  seized  him  as  he  jumped 
forward,  waving  his  arms  and  clattering 
his  wristlets  of  bear  claws.  The  sailors 
•were  ignorant  of  the  honor  due  the  Sha- 
man of  a  strong  tribe,  and  a  beefy  hand 
gagged  the  Medicine-man  as  the  -lailors 
hurled  him  back  to  a  seat  among  the  silent 
people. 

The  Captain  withdrew  his  little  com- 
pany, and  Nekilst — shamed  before  the 
tribe — went,  silent  with  anger,  to  his 
lodge.  An  hour  later,  when  the  Captain 
walked  the  deck  of  his  fire-canoe  outside 
the  islets,  he  heard  a  high-pitched  song 
in  the  village,  but  he  did  not  understand. 

The  carver,  in  the  lodge  on  the  shingle, 
knew.    As  he  said,  Nekilst  made  his  medi- 
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cine  that  he  might  fight  with  magic  the 
strangers  that  had  come  to  the  tribe. 

"See,"  said  Nawts,  "the  fire-canoe  has 
gone."  The  wrinkled,  old  woman  stood 
on  a  fallen  pine,  which  the  big  tides  of 
last  winter  had  left  high  on  the  shingle; 
she  looked  seaward,  and  her  voice  trembled 
with  excitement. 

Nekilst  dropped  his  strip  of  smoked  sal- 
mon into  the  grease-dish,  and,  joining 
the  tribesmen  who  clambered  upon  the 
tree,  he  saw  that  Nawts  spoke  the  truth. 

The  smoke  of  the  gunboat  was  trailing 
over  the  fir-clad  point.  The  Medicine- 
man watched  the  black  clouds  which  cir- 
cled from  her  stack,  and  muttered :  "Ugh, 
good." 

When  the  tribesmen  asked  him  why 
he  came  to  the  feast  with  painted  face, 
with  lines  of  red  and  yellow  ochre  daubed 
across  his  cheeks,  he  had  said  it  was  bo- 
cause  the  fire-canoe  would  go;  he  had 
made  medicine,  and" therefore,  painted  his 
face.  Now  it  had  gone,  this  warship  which 
troubled  the  tribes.  Not  that  he  knew 
it  would,  but  he  kept  his  own  counsel,  and 
by  virtue  of  his  office  helped  himself  to  a 
second  chunk  of  dried  salmon. 

Slaves  staggered  from  the  tide's  limits, 
their  arms  laden  with  drift-wood;  "fool- 
dancers"  jumped  about  the  beach  to  amuse 
the  tribesmen.  The  big  fire  crackled  as  the 
slaves  fed  it,  sending  fresh  showers  of 
sparks  skyward  like  huge  fire-flies  which 
lived  for  a  moment  in  the  gloom  and  were 
dead.  What  a  scene  this  fire  revealed 
on  the  northern  beach ;  what  a  theme  these 
glowing  bronzed  faces  and  glistening  bod- 
ies for  the  brush  of  a  Eembrandt.  The 
fire  lit  up  the  feast  which  proceeded  witli 
a  babel  of  tongues — a  loud-voiced  din 
which  resounded  from  one  end  of  the 
village  to  the  other.  With  paint-bedaubed 
faces  shining  in  the  glow,  two  dancers, 
partly  clad  with  skins,  with  feather- 
trimmed  mantles  afloat  behind  them,  and 
clusters  of  bear  claws  rattling,  circled 
about  the  fire,  dancing  excitedly  and  wild- 
ly waving  their  arms.  Behind  them,  sev- 
eral hundred  yelling,  frenzied  Siwashes 
beat  clubs  on  rough-hewn  cedar  boards 
spread  before  them,  all  singing  in  unison 
with  the  guttural  chanting  of  Zadock,  the 
singer,  who  made  songs  for  the  tribal 
dances. 

Twilight  had  given  place  to  night,  sil- 
houetting the   big   village   of   strangely- 


built  lodges  and  rows  of  totems — the  pe- 
culiar escutcheons  of  the  coast  peoples — 
against  the  cloudless  sky.  The  flooding 
tide,  which  rolled  the  drift-logs  on  the 
pebbles  and  swished  beneath  fish-drying 
platforms  built  over  the  sea's  edge,  was 
now  ebbing.  Meanwhile  the  dance  con- 
tinued— the  skill  of  the  coast  dancer  lies 
in  his  endurance.  Clear  in  the  night  air 
the  sound  of  skin-drums  came  from  the 
big  lodge  beyond  the  avenue  of  rotting 
totems;  the  voice  of  Zadock  sang: 

"Make  ready,  chiefs — iring  lis  the  slave- 
killers— 

Why  should  the  strangers  linger  among 
us? 

Choo-ah,  the  Raven,  with  anger  has  fled. 

To  stay  in  the  forest,  till  they  are  dead." 

The  song  pleased  Nekilst;  he  had 
helped  to  frame  it.  From  his  medicine- 
bag  he  took  a  dried  1  ear's  foot,  his  charm, 
and,  while  the  song  continued,  the  tribes- 
men taking  up  the  chant,  he  rubbed  his 
feet  with  the  talisman  four  times — four 
is  the  supernatural  number. 

It  was  many  snows  since  Nekilst  had 
dashed  into  the  lodge  of  Tsakwette  at  the 
great  potlatch  which  the  Haidahs  gave  to 
the  Kwaukiutl — when  he  became  a  medi- 
cine-man. Tobusk  had  shown  him  how  to 
make-  magic.  Together,  they  had  circled 
at  night  in  the  waters,  watching  the  rim 
of  the  dying  moon  and  singing  the  ham- 
atsu  songs;  together,  they  had  sat  under 
the  trees  of  the  mountain  side  listening 
to  the  patter  of  the  soft  feet  of  the  bears 
that  went  down  to  the  creek  to  feed  on 
salmon,  which  had  finished  the  run  and 
thrown  themselves,  their  life's  purpose 
over,  onto  the  banks  to  die.  It  is  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest  communing  with  the 
forest  people,  or  swimming  in  the  waters 
gathering  strength  from  the  sea,  that  mag- 
ic is  acquired.  And  there  Nekilst  learned 
to  draw  the  mal^yal-thee  from  the  victim's 
body  or  to  charm  evil  spirits  from  the  peo- 
ple, to  practice  all  those  arts  which  make 
the  witch-doctor  a  power  in  the  tribe. 
Therefore,  he  and  Tobusk  became  tribal 
Shamen  and  ruled  chiefs. 

Zadock's  song  echoed  through  the  vil- 
lage and  the  half-breed,  sitting  on  the 
threshold  of  the  log  house,  heard  the  echo. 
"To  stay  in  the  forest  till  they  are  dead." 
So  the  chant  went.  He  sighed  as  he  looked 
into  the  house  at  the  missionary,  who  was 
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reading  a  well-thumbed  book — and  he 
kept  his  own  counsel. 

Zadoek  thought  of  the  daughter  of  La- 
satwa,  of  the  Eagle  clan,  as  he  sang.  He 
had  offered  a  hundred  blankets  that  he 
might  wed  her,  and  her  father  had  refused 
them.  Nekilst  had  promised  he  might 
wed  her,  though,  as  a  reward  for  the  sing- 
ing; and  who  dares  refuse  Nekilst  that 
which  he  asks? 

Therefore,  Zadock  thought  of  the 
maiden  who  sat  with  the  old  women  in  the 
lodge  of  Lasatwa,  and  he  made  a  new 
song ;  he  sang  of  those  who  had  had  water 
sprinkled  on  thejr  hair  by  the  King 
Georges.  The  blankets  the  missionary 
had  given,  would  be  taken  from 
them,  he  said ;  their  children  would  sicken, 
their  women  be  barren,  their  hunting  fail, 
and  their  fishing  be  without  result. 

Nekilst  had  said  so.  And  was  not  Ne- 
kilst the  Sorcerer  of  the  tribe? 

At  the  clam-beds  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  bluff,  women  were  following  the  last 
of  the  ebb  to  fill  their  baskets  for  the 
feast-givers,  when  the  waves  washed  in 
to  them  the  body  of  Tobusk.  Yesterday 
he  had  been  a  Medicine-man — the  rival 
of  Nekilst.  Now,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
interwoven  with  kelp  and  matted  with 
gravel,  a  seagull  sitting  on  the  chest  near 
where  the  blood  exuded  from  an'  open 
wound,  the  remains  of  the  Sorcerer 
washed  ashore.  The  corpse  rolled  in  like 
a  drift-log  and  the  women  who  saw  it 
commenced  the  death  song  of  the  tribe — 
the  echoes  resounding  through  the  illa- 
hees.  They  carried  the  bruised  clay  to 
the  house  where  the  aged  mother  sat  be- 
fore a  dying  fire  wailing  her  lost  son, 
scratching  her  face  and  tearing  her  shoul- 
ders and  breasts  until  the  blood  flowed 
free  from  the  wounds  she  made. 

The  Shaman  heard  the  wailing  chant, 
and  the  dance  was  stopped  abrviptly. 
"Speak,  my  people,"  he  sdid,  as  he  pointed 
toward  the  lodge,  "why  do  the  women 
wail  ?  Wliy  do  they  sing  the  death  song 
in  the  lodges?" 

Breathless,  because  of  his  run,  a  young 
man  broke  through  the.  crowd.  "Tobusk 
is  dead,"  he  shouted  between  gasps;  "he 
came  from  the  waters  with  a  wound  in 
his  breast." 

"A  life  for  a  life,"  cried  the  Medicine- 
man, as  he  waved  his  arms  frenziedly. 
"It  is  the  law  of  the  tribe.     The  Kiiif 


Georges  sprinkled  water  on  his  head  and 
the  waters  took  him.  A  life  for  a  life." 
The  tribespeople  hurried  behind  them 
to  the  lodge  where  Tobusk  lay  dead,  mur- 
muring, "a  life  for  a  life,"  as  they  ran. 

Sitting  on  the  stoop  of  the  log  house 
the  sailors  had  built  him,  the  missionary 
listened  to  the  noises  of  the  night  and 
gazed  at  the  star-lit  sky.  The  half-breed, 
sitting  silently  beside  him,  smoked  non- 
chalantly. Beyond  the  reef  the  breakers 
hurled  themselves  against  the  rocks,  and 
gurgling  sounds  of  waves  pounding  into 
the  crevices  echoed  through  the  forest  be- 
tween the  intermittent  wailings  of  the 
mourners.  In  the  woods  owls  hooted  now 
and  then,  and  all  the  eerie  cries  of  the 
animal  and  bird  life  and  the  churtling 
reverberation  of  the  pines,  the  hushed 
thrill  of  the  big  timbers  which  the  wood- 
man loves,  vied  with  the  noises  of  the 
sea  and  the  weird  outbreaks  of  the  painted 
Siicashes — who  were  but  faintly  seen  in 
the  reflection  of  the  drift-wood  fire. 

Here  was  indeed  a  new  world  where 
nature  was  not  marred  by  the  puffing  en- 
gine, the  shriek  of  machinery,  the  noisy 
trolley  or  the  hum  of  the  passing  thous- 
ands. 

The  missionary,  his  poetic  soul  cloyed 
with  the  wild  melange  of  nature's  song 
and  its  savage  accompaniment,  raved  to  his 
half-breed  helper  as  his  imagination 
thrilled  him. 

"Is  it  not  grand,"  he  said,  enthusias- 
tically, "this  nature,  its  poetry,  all  show- 
ing the  wonderful  handiwork  of  the  Cre- 
ator?" 

"Ugh,  it's  a  fine  night,"  muttered  the 
phlegmatic  half-breed. 

He  had  never  seen  that  world  of  hidden 
skies  and  smoke-filled  airs  where  nature 
was  driven  out.  "Let  us  to  sleep,"  he  con- 
tinued; "tomorrow  the  work  begins  in 
earnest.     The  warship  has  gone." 

Yes,  mused  the  missionary,  the  Cap- 
tain with  his  stern  lectures,  the  doctor 
with  his  ethnological  and  anthropological 
works,  his  treasures  from  many  villages, 
all  were  homeward  bound  and  he  was  left 
alone  with  the  work.  Soon  they  would 
be  in  the  city,  in  the  clubs,  the  libraries, 
the  drawing-rooms;  it  would  be  long  ere 
he  walked  the  crowded  streets  again.  How 
the  doctor  would  miss  his  phonograph. 
It  would  be  long  before  opportunity  came 
to  send  it  to  him  and  it  would  rest  in  the 
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biscuit-box,  and  the  curators  of  far-away 
musmini!?  would  miss  manj'  records  of 
coast  dialects.     What  a  differ 

The  half-breed  disturbed  the  reverie 
and  the  picture  of  the  doctor's  disap- 
pointment and  of  those  carpeted  floors 
near  the  corner  table  where  men  fore- 
gathered from  the.  corners  of  the  seven 
seas  in  a  west-end  club  faded  away  as 
the  missionary,  following  the  indicatory 
finger  of  the  half-breed,  looked  through 
the  darkness  toward  the  fire. 

"Look,  brother,"  said  the  helper,  mourn- 
fully.   "Tell  me  what  you  see." 

"There  is  a  man  dancing,"  replied  the 
missionary.  "It  is  one  of  those  quaint 
masked  dances." 

"There  is — a  man  dancing,"  repeated 
the  half-breed,  smiling  cynically.  "The 
ruler  of  the  tribe  has  resumed  his  sway. 
The  gunboat  has  gone." 

The  morning  sun,  rising  above  the  snow- 
capped range  across  the  inlet,  fiared  red 
streaks  across  the  wind-swe))t  sky  and  the 
waters,  rippling  as  the  wind  filled  the  bay 
with  whitecaps,  were  scintillating  in  the 
bright  sunlight  which  caused  a  mist  of 
steam  to  rise  from  the  dew-covered  roofs 
of  the  lodges.  The  missionary,  gazing 
at  the  bright  lights  reflected  on  the  hills, 
thought  of  the  world  which  lay  beyond 
the  little  islets  whose  wind-scarred  pines 
were  now  bent  by  the  wind :  the  world 
which  was  nearer  to  the  gunboat  with 
every  swirl  of  her  screw.  And  he  thought 
of  the  letters  the  Captain  carried  to  the 
Mission  Society  telling  of  the  hundreds 
who  had  been  baptized.  *  There  wouJd  be 
joy  in  Harley  street  when  those  letters 
were  read — for  the  work  had  progressed 
well.  It  was  absurd  of  the  worker  to  sug- 
gest that  it  was  the  offer  of  blankets  that 
had  brought  the  tribesmen  to  the  creek 
to  have  water  sprinkled  on  their  black 
hair. 

When  the  half-breed  dashed  breathless 
into  the  log  house  not  an  hour  later  and 
swung  the  heavy  bar  into  place,  the  mis- 
sionary thought  again  of  the  letters  he 
had  sent — and  sighed.  Then,  as  an  arrow 
sank  into  the  door  with  a  thud,  the  shaft 
reverberating  noisily,  he  paled  as  he 
watched  the  half-breed  staring  so  intently 
through  the  loop-hole  toward  the  beach. 

"They're  '  comin' — hundreds  of  'em," 
said  the  half-bre.ed,  gasping  for  breath 
between  the  words.  "See — the  Shaman 
leads  them !" 


Without  a  word  the  missionary  lifted 
the  wooden  shutters  into  place  at  the  win- 
dows. Then,  from  a  loop-hole,  he  watched 
the  tribesmen  landing  from  their  canoes. 
While  some  danced  on  the  shingle,  others 
hauled  up  the  canoes  which  brought  them. 
Many  spearmen,  waving  their  weapons, 
jumped  onto  the  beach.  Skin  drums 
thrummed  a  steady  roll  while  the  song- 
maker  phrased  an  insulting  chant. 

Frenzied  in  their  excitement,  the 
throng  danced  about  the  singer,  the  Sha- 
man leading  them.  His  wrinkled  face 
was  bedaubed  with  red  and  yellow  color- 
ings and  his  long  raven-lilack  hair  twined 
about  his  half-naked  form.  Noisily  shak- 
ing his  rattle  and  clattering  his  armlets, 
he  waved  his  bony  arms  toward  the  log 
house  and  urged  the  tribesmen  to  tear  out 
the  King  Georges  from  their  shelter;  he 
called  to  them  to  avenge  the  dead  Tobusk. 

"It  is  as  I  thought,  brother,"  said  the 
half-breed.  The  missionary  had  asked 
him  several  times  what  it  was  that  the 
people  sang.  "The  law  of  the  red  people 
is  not  the  law  of  the  white.  They  will 
kill  us.  They  cry— 'A  life  for  a  life,'  for 
Tobusk  is  dead.     Doubtless  Nekilst— " 

"Tobusk  is  dead?"  interjected  the  mis- 
sionary.    "How  did  you  learn  this?'" 

"Listen,  brother,"  replied  the  lialf- 
breed,  "they  sing  of  that  now.  But  T  for- 
get—you have  only  the  Chinook  They 
say  Tobusk  is  dead  because  of  our  charms ; 
that  our  medicine  killed  him.  He  was 
found  in  the  sea,  killed  by  a  knife-wound, 
and  they  say  the  sprinkling  of  water — 
you  baptized  him  four  days  ago — brought 
him  death  in  the  sea.  The  Medicine-man 
told  them  these  things,  and  he  seeks — " 

"Quick!  Bring  the  rifles  here;  they're 
coming,"  said  the  missionary  as  he  sprang 
from  the  loop-hole  and  ranged  several 
rifles  against  the  wall. 

The  attack  had  commenced.  As  he 
loaded  the  rifles,  calling  upon  the  half- 
breed  to  assist,  the  missionary  heard  the 
jeering  cries  of  Nekilst.  The  Medicine- 
man had  broken  into  Chinook  that  the 
missionary  might  understand  and  he  called 
to  the  white  man  to  come  from  the  house 
and  die.  The  missionary  pushed  the  bar- 
rel of  a  rifle  through  the  loop-hole  as 
many  arrows  thudded  against  the  planks 
— and  then  he  forgot  many  things. 

There  was  a  sharp  rattle,  a.  few 
cries  of  agony  and  a  little  cloud  of  smoke 
gathered     tefore     the     loop-hole.       The 
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whistling  of  the  quivering  shafts  was  ter- 
rifying while  that  smother  hung  there. 
When  it  cleared  the  missionary  saw  the 
horde  swaying  against  the  building,  their 
spears  waving,  and,  here  and  there,  a  bow- 
man on  his  knee,  speeding  a  shaft  against 
the  walls. 

Many  were  dancing;  they  considered  it 
would  he  but  a  short  time  before  the  King 
Georges  were  dragged  out.  With  their 
skin  mantles  and  greasy  blankets  floating 
from  their  shoulders  and  their  anklets 
and  bracelets  of  claws  rattling,  they 
danced  in  a  frenzied  manner — for,  as  the 
Shaman  teaches,  the  dance  gives  strength. 

Amid  the  small  group  of  dancers  stood 
Nawts,  the  wizened  old  hag  whose  wrink- 
led skin  hung  on  her  sparce  bones  like  a 
parchment  bag;  she  was  maintaining  her 
reputaition  as  a  medicine-woman.  She 
shrieked  as  she  swung  her  arms  about 
and  called  to  the  tribesmen  to  beat  in  the 
doors. 

"Oh,  do  not  call  yourselves  warriors, 
you  women  without  heart,"  she  screamed 
as  the  throng  halted.  "Your  fathers 
fought  like  sons  of  the  Raven.  You  are 
women.  They  filled  the  seas  with  broken 
canoes  and  the  fishes  were  gorged  with 
the  dead.  Oh,  drag  them  out  and  be  war- 
riors, not  women." 

Booming  drums  drowned  her  fierce 
raillery.  And,  with  the  savage  yells,  the 
harsh  chants,  the  thud  of  the  arrows  and 
spears  and  the  crackling  of  the  rifles; 
the  many  noises  of  the  fight  and  the 
bleared  kaleidoscope  of  strange  sights  as 
the  barbaric  horde  surged  forward  and 
backward,  the  missionary  passed  and  the 
fighting  man  lived  in  his  stead.  He  for- 
got that  he  came  to  preach,  and  all  that 
racial  spirit  which  called  upon  him  to 
kill  when  his  life  was  threatened  thriUed 
him  so  that  he  gloried  when  he  saw  the 
dead  and  wounded  roll  over  clutching  at 
the   dirt  in  their  death   struggles. 

Like  the  waves  pounding  on  the  beach 
— so  it  seemed  to  the.  missionary — the  In- 
dians dashed  themselves  against  the  build- 
ing, and,  as  their  fellows  rolled  over  tear- 
ing at  the  torn  flesh  where  the  hot  lead 
burned  them,  the  undertow  of  broken- 
spirited  warriors  rolled  back  to  gather 
new  strength.  Vainly  the  song-makers 
sang  of  the  glories  of  past  fights ;  without 
avail  did  Nawts  rail  and  Nekilst  call  to 
every  spirit  of  wood  and  sea  the  hamatsu 
knew.     Neither  song-makers   nor  witch- 


doctors could  bring  the  blood-seeking  mob 
to  hurl  its  dread  strength  against  the  frail 
shelter, 

A  puff  of  smoke  and  a  fighting  man 
struggling  for  a  moment  and  tearing  up 
the  ground  with  his  hands  as  his  body 
writhed  with  agony — then  an  upturned 
face.     This  was  strange  medicine. 

The  Indians  could  understand  a  man 
falling  with  a  spear  driven  through  his 
breast,  an  arrow  pinning  him  to  a  pine, 
or  the  blood  flowing  from  where  the  slave- 
killing  stone  adz  had  battered  the  skull 
into  the  brain.  But  this  sharp  crack,  a 
puff  of  smoke,  and  then  death  with  agony, 
was  an  unknown  terror  too  much  for  a 
superstitious  pe.ople. 

The  assailants  wavered,  broke,  and, 
wailing  as  they  carried  off  their  dead  and 
those  who  crie.d  in  pain  because  of  their 
wounds,  the  Siwashes  fell  back.  The 
dead  were  piled  indiscriminately  into  ca- 
noes, while  Nekilst,  frantic  with  rage, 
danced  about  the  beach,  shouting  vainly 
to  the  tribe  to  beat  in  the  doors.  The 
flying  death  which  no  man  saw  was,  how- 
ever, held  more  in  dread  than  his  execra- 
tions. 

The  missionary,  glad  of  the  respite, 
turned  to  reload  his  empty  rifles.  Then 
he  noticed  that  the  half-breed  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  deience.  The  rifles  he 
had  left  to  the  worker  had  been  thrown 
aside  and  the  half-breed  sat  pouring  over 
his  Bible  at  the  table. 

"Are  you  not  going  to  take  a  hand  in 
defending  the  place?"  asked  the  mission- 
ary as  he  clicked  cartridges  into  the  mag- 
azines, perspiration  trickling  from  his 
forehead. 

The  half-breed  shook  the  thumb-marked 
Scriptures  at  him  as  he  shouted  angrily, 
"Dofls  the  book  say  that  we  kill,  brother? 
Here  in  this  chapter  it  says  that  the 
Saviour — " 

The  thud  of  many  arrows  against  the 
planking  drowned  the  voice  of  the  half- 
breed.  The  execrations  of  the  Shaman 
had  prevailed,  and  with  renewed  courage 
the  Siwashes  had  crept  toward  the  build- 
ing. The  missionary  hurriedly  pushed 
his  rifle  into  place  and  fired  rapidly. 
•Meanwhile,  the  half-breed  stared  from 
another  loop-hole,  and,  in  tones  of  anger, 
he  shouted:  "See  what  you  do!  Is  this 
the  teaching  of  Christ?  See  how  they 
writhe  on  the  shingles  and  their  upturned 
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faces  look  toward  heaven.     Christ  killed 
no  man.     But  you—" 

The  door  creaked  as  the  mob  beat 
against  it.  A  spearhead  penetrated  the 
splintered  corner  and  the  thud  of  the  stone 
hammers  drowned  the  conversation.  A 
few  moments  more,  the  two  men  thought, 
then  the  end.  There  were  yells  of  agony 
outside,  for,  with  the  terribly  close  range, 
the  missionary's  rifle  worked  havoc. 

The  half-breed,  sitting  on  the  floor, 
seemingly  unconscious  of  the  struggle, 
was  reading  his  Bible  aloud  in  his  wav- 
ering monotone.  Outside,  the  human 
wave,  like  scattering  breakers,  ebbed  to 
gather  strength   for   another  rush. 

The  missionary,  turning  to  wipe  the. 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  heard  the 
worker  reading  in  those  even  tones,  and, 
wavering,  he  threw  down  the  rifle. 

"Then,  said  Jestis,"  read  the  half-breed, 
"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  knotv  not 
what  they  do." 

Dropping  the  frayed  Scriptures,  he 
turned,  excitedly,  to  the  missionary. 
"Brother,"  he  argued,  "the^e  unenligh- 
tened people  do  not  know  what  they  do. 
\Vhy  should  we  kill  them?  When  the 
mob  came  to  seize  Him,  He  rebuked  Peter 
because  an  ear  was  cut  off.  And  you 
have  killed  many.  Enough — let  us  find 
death  as  He  did." 

The  missionary  picked  up  the  Bible 
his  companion  had  dropped  and  turned 
the  pages  rapidly  until  his  attention  was 
called  by  the  noises  without,  the  shrill 
songs  and  barbaric  shouting.  He  threw 
down  the  book,  grasped  the  rifle  from 
the  floor,  and  hurriedly  reloaded  its  mag- 
azine as  he  turned  again  to  the  loop-hole. 

"Life  is  sweet,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
shoved  the  barrel  through  the  aperture, 
"and  death  is  a  mystery." 

The  Siivashes  were  still  some  distance 
away,  and  the  missionary  turned  to  the 
half-breed.  He  was  shivering  with  excite- 
ment. He  chuckled  after  the  manner  of  a 
madman  as  another  unfortunate  brown 
warrior  clutched  madly  at  the  grass  roots 
and  a  puff  of  smoke  hid  the  advancing 
throng.  Before  it  cleared  the  missionary 
was  rolling  on  the  floor,  struggling  with 
the  half-breed,  who  had  sprung  upon  his 
back,  hurled  him  from  the  loop-hole  and 
thrown  the  smoking  rifle  on  the  floor.  Be- 
fore the  missionary  could  recover  himself, 
the  half-breed  had  sprung  to  the  door, 
lifted  the  heavy  bar  from  its  place,  thrown 


the  door  ajar  and  raced  down  the  path  to- 
ward the  advancing  natives. 

With  their  arms  securely  bound  the  two 
missionaries  faced  a  huge  drift-wood  pile 
on  the  beach.  Slaves  heaped  high  the 
drift  and  the  warriors,  their  arms  laden 
with  Bibles  and  hymnals,  books  of  the 
church  and  the  goods  of  the  mission, 
built  piles  near  the  fuel  ready  for  the 
burning. 

When  the  stone  hammer  hovered  over 
his  head  a  few  moments  before  the  mis- 
sionary had  welcomed  death  as  he  waited 
for  the  blow.  Now  he  longed  for  life. 
Ever}i;hing  seemed  so  precious  when  death 
hovered  near. 

The  Shaman,  shrilly  crooning  some 
chant,  worked  a  stick  in  a  hollow  stone. 
Faster  and  faster  he  churned  the  fire- 
makers  together.  But  no  spark  came.  His 
voice  grew  shriller  until  it  screamed  with 
anger,  and  the  tribe,  ever  superstitious, 
began  to  murmur. 

The  half-breed  noted  the  opportunity. 
"Hear  me,  people,"  he  shouted.  "I  speak 
with  wisdom.  The  medicine  of  the  King 
George  is  strong  and  the  Sakalee  Tyee, 
(the  great  spirit),  guards  the  books." 

Already  angered  because  of  his  failure 
to  ignite  the  driftwood  and  because  df 
the  consequent  murmurings  of  a  super- 
stitious people,  the  now  maddened  Sha- 
man dashed  stick  and  stone  aside,  and  he 
cried  angrily:  "Your  medicine  is  not 
good.  I  challenge  you" — and  he  pointed 
to  the  missionary — "to  show  whose  is  the 
strongest." 

"Good,"  replied  the  missionary,  when 
they  told  him  of  what  the  Shaman  said. 
"I   accept   your  challenge,   Pagan." 

As  his  guards  tore  the  strands  of  kelp 
from  his  arms,  the  missionary  racked  his 
brain  for  some  wonder-working  arrange- 
ment that  he  might  impress  the  people. 
In  the  old  days  the  priests  of  Baal  were 
discomfited;  why  should  he  not  receive 
aid  from  the  heavens? 

The  Shaman  interrupted  the  trend  of 
his  thought.  He  was  to  work  the  wonder 
first;  that  was  better. 

"Ho-ho-ho!"  shouted  the  Shaman. 
"Sing  the  song  of  the  sorcerer,  warriors, 
that  I  may  dance." 

Tribesmen  seated  themselves  in  a  circle 
about  the  fire — slaves  had  since  started  a 
blaze — and  Nekilst  ran  to  and  fro  as  they 
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sang  the  rliytjiiuic  chant.  He  shook  witli 
excitement.  Hopping,  jumping,  gnashing 
his  teeth— strange,  indeed,  are.  the  dances 
of  the  coast  people — he  circled  about. 
He  danced  four  times.  For  tl^;  Ilaidah 
spirits  answer  only  the  fourth  call.  Then, 
exhausted,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  he  sank 
at  the  missionary's  feet. 

The  freed  missionary  stepped  over  the 
prostrate  Shaman.  "Oli,  tribesmen,"  he 
said,  "listen  to  my  talk.  Why  do  you 
seek  to  kill  us?  We  came,  to  teach,  not 
to  fight,  and  that  men  are  dead  is  bad. 
We  did  not  seek  to  kill  nor  did  we  kill 
Tobusk  as  Nekilst,  who  speaks  with 
a  crooked  tongue,  has  told  you.  If  you 
kill  us  the  fire-canoe  will " 

The  Shaman  sprang  from  the  ground, 
shouting.  It  was  not  well  that  the  mis- 
sionary should  talk  much,  for  there  were 
some  who  counselled  peace.  "Watch  me, 
chiefs,"  he  said,  "that  I  may  put  these 
men  to  shame,  for  who  can  make  magic 
like  those  whom  the  Raven  teaches  ?  Theji 
we  will  kill  them,  or  is  not  Tobusk  dead?" 

Springing  from  the  expectant  circle, 
the  wild-looking  Shaman  ran  toward  a 
high  pine,  his  torn  blanket  and  mantle  of 
fur,  waving,  kite-like,  behind  him.  Upon 
the  higher  branches  were  boxes  in  which 
th,e  dead  slept,  wrapt  in  their  rawhides, 
but  Nekilst  had  not  noticed  this.  Had 
he  done  so  he  would  have  chosen  another 
tree. 

Standing  beneath  the  great  pine,  the 
branches  of  which  covered  him  like  a  huge 
umbrella,  he  moaned  the  incantations,  and 
swaying  his  arms,  he  shouted :  "See !  I 
will  bring  the  branches  downward  at  my 
will." 

He  stepped  backward,  waving  his  arms, 
and,  bending  slowly,  the  branches  could 
be  seen  drooping  toward  him. 

A   cry   of   satisfaction   came   from   the 
assembled  Siwashes — the  medicine  of  the" 
Shaman  was  good. 

Lower  and  lower  drooped  the  branches, 
and  then,  to  the  horror  of  the  people,  a 
1k)x  clattered  down.  On  the  wild  grass 
it  spilled  its  store  of  bleached  bones  from 
the  long-since  rotted  rawhide  covering. 

With  a  groan  the  Medicine-man  stood 
aside,  looking  with  terror  at  the  fallen 
box,  for  it  had  ))een  the  resting-place  of 
the  bones  of  his  father,  Kalamin.  The 
burial  mark  was  on  the  box.  Consterna- 
tion prevailed  amongst  the  onlookers  be- 
cause of  this,  for  it  is  indeed  bad  medicine 
to  disturb  the  dead. 


"See  the  string,"  whispered  the  half- 
breed,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
uproar  to  edge  over  to  the  missionary. 
"See,  he  pulls  the  branches  down  with  a 
string." 

Yes,  there  was  a  string.  The  mission- 
ary dashed  forward,  and,  seizing  it  from 
the  hand  of  the  terror-stricken  Shaman, 
he  shouted :  "Look,  people,  be  not  de- 
ceived." 

There  was  an  outcry.  The  Indians  were 
enraged,  not  because  of  the  deception,  but 
because  the  missionary  had  exposed  it. 

Awed,  as  a  result  of  the  fallen  bones, 
they  welcomed  the  diversion.  Several 
rushed  at  the  missionary.  In  an  instant 
lie  was  down  on  the  grass  near  where  the 
Shaman  stood  disconsolately  gazing  at  the 
scattered  bones.  Zadock  fitted  an  arrow 
to  his  bowstring  and  stood  ready  to  drive 
it  through  the  missionary's  breast.  Sev- 
eral men  raised  their  stone  adzes  to  slay 
liim,  when  Skiddance,  the  Chief,  pushed 
the  hot-spirited  song-maker  aside,  and  the 
arrow  that  he  loosed  dug  deep  into  the 
ground,  while  the  others,  heeding  the  cry 
of  the  Chief,  lowered  their  weapons. 

"Let  us  see  the  medicine  of  the  King 
Georffc,"  said  the  chief.  "Be  not  hasty 
to  kill." 

Dumbfounded,  the  missionary  watched 
the  slaves  piling  his  effects  on  the  fire. 
What  could  he  do  to  impress  the  supersti- 
tious people?  A  simple  conjuring  trick, 
or  the  ventriloquism  so  easy  to  some,  an 
inkling  of  necromancy  or  hypnotism 
might  avert  the  impending  fate.  It  was 
not  far  from  the  end  now.  How  would 
thev    kill    him,    he  thought.      It    might 

The  slaves  were  tossing  an  old  liiscuit- 
box  on  the  fire  wlien  his  gaze  turned  to- 
ward the  pyre  of  drift-wood,  a  horrible 
thought  in  his  mind.  With  a  shout  of 
satisfaction,  the  missionary  rushed  toward 
the  fire.  The  God  of  his  fathers  had 
guided  things  that  he  might  make  magic, 
and  greater  magic  than  that  of  the  Sha- 
man. Waving  his  arms  fantastically— lie 
realized  the  value  of  impressing  the  ig- 
norant people — he  sprang  toward  the  box 
around  which  a  wisp  of  flame  was  begin- 
ning to  curl.  Quickly  he  twirled  tlio  han- 
dle of  the  little  mahogany  box  it  held, 
and,  as  he  heard  the  wheezing  sound  whicli 
told  him  that  the  record  had  begun  to 
revolve,  he  stepped  back.  Wildly  waving 
his  arms,  more  excited  than  any  Slianian, 
he  pointed  to  the  fire  and  sliouted  loudly : 
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"Listen,  oh  tribesmen,  the  tire  will 
speak  to  you  and  it  were  well  that  you 
obey  its  voice,  for  its  vengeance  is  keen, 
its  power  strong.     Listen — " 

With  mouths  agape,  the  throng  sat  si- 
lent. The  Shaman  stared  wonderingly. 
The  luilf-brced  wondered  as  much  as  any 
of  those  about  him.  The  strange  whir- 
ring sound  from  the  fire  made  all  uneasy, 
and  all  wondered  what  strange  medicine 
this  excited  King  Ge.orge  would  bring 
from  the  fire. 

Was  it  ever  going  to  begin  ?  Yes — 
there  was  the  preliminary  buzz.  Then, 
as  the  missionary  waved  his  arms  toward 
the  piled-up  drift-wood,  the  fire  began  to 
speak,  and  it  spoke  with  the  voice  of  the 
big  chief  of  the  fire-canoe,  who  was  many 
miles  away. 

Truly,  this  was  great  medicine.  The 
fire  said  clearly:  "Oh,  people,  it  is  the 
rule  of  life  made  by  the  wisest  men  with 
the.  consent  of  all  good  men.'" 

Nekilst  waited  for  no  more.  With  a 
shriek  of  terror  he  sprang  from  his  place 
and  fled  with  fright  toward  the  lodges. 
JIany  followed  him,  their  hands  clutching 
nervously  in  their  fright  as  they  scam- 
pered, with  their  blankets  waving  behind 
them,  across  the  shingle.  The  tribe  was 
terror-stricken. 

"Let  be,  fool,  while  the  King  George 
makes  his  talk."  The  voice  of  Skiddance 
came   from   tlie  fire,   and   Skiddance  had 


not  spoken.  He  trembled  with  fright. 
Men  said  one  to  the  other :  "^Vllat  strange 
medicine  is  this?" 

"This  is  not  the  law  of  the  tribes," 
again  the  stern  voice  of  the  Captain  rang 
out  from  the  fire,  "the  support  of  all  good 
men  makes  it  strong  *  *  *  no  num- 
ber of  bad  men  may  stop  it." 

This  was  wonderful  magic,  and  the  awe- 
stricken  tribesmen  were  afraid.  A  spirit 
spoke  in  the  fire,  and  if  they  killed  the 
missionary  it  would  wreak  vengeance;  the 
Captain  would  come  again  with  his  fire- 
canoe  and  burn  the  village.  Who  were 
they  to  dare  the  anger  of  the  fire? 

It  was,  though,  as  the  missionary 
feared.  The  heat  was  proving  too  much 
for  the  melting  cylinder.  He  must  make 
the  best  of  it.  As  theatrical  as  ever,  he 
motioned  with  his  arms  as  for  silence,  and 
cried  to  the  voice  of  the  fire  to  cease.  It 
had — but  its  work  was  done.  Never  be- 
fore had  such  Shaman  work  been  seen  in 
the  northern  tribes ;  never  had  a  fire  spok- 
en to  men  with  the  voice  of  a  man. 

His  arms  folded,  his  stolid  face  show- 
ing no  trace  of  the  fright  that  filled  his 
mind,  the  Chief  approached  the  mission- 
ary. "Let  us  have  peace,  friend,"  said 
the  Chief.  "Your  medicine  is  good.  We 
will  listen  to  your  counsel." 

The  missionary  turned  to  the  waiting 
Siwashes.  "Now  go,"  he  said.  "Tomor- 
row we  meet  as  friends.    So  God  wills  it." 


A  MOUNTAIN  LULLABY 


Far  in  the  West  the  purple  clouds 

Rest  on  the  hill  where  the  sun  went 
down. 
And   slowly   the   drift,   with   its   welcome 
mist. 
Creeps    over    the    valley,    parched    and 
brown. 

Now.  through  the  pines  the  sleepy  wind 
Is  crooning  such  a  slumb'ry  song 

That  all  must  close  their  drowsy  eyes, 
And   not  awake  the  whole  night  long. 


The  purple  hills  in  the  far-away  East 
Are    drawing    the    twilight    over    their 
heads, 

And  under  the  coverlet,  safe  and  snug. 
The  blue-bells  sleep  in  their  rocky  beds. 

So  come  to  your  nest  in  mother's  arms. 

Child  of  the  hills,  with  your  blue-bell 

eyes. 

For  the  sweet,  dark  night  is  closing  down 

To  hide  the  mountains  and  purple  skies. 

— Helen  Field 
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OW,  Peterkins  had  been 
naught)'.  No  one  told 
him  so;  he  arrived  at 
that  conclusion  quite  by 
himself.  Anyway,  he 
didn't  care  to  meet  his 
mother  just  this  min- 
ute. So  he  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  doing  so  by  dropping 
over  the  fence  about  in  the  spot  where 
Mary  Jane  threw  the  tomato  cans.  He 
narrowly  escaped  alighting  on  one  of  these 
cans. 

It  really  was  partly  Mary  Jane's  fault. 
When  could  he  remember  the  jam  to  have 
been  placed  on  a  shelf  so  easily  with  i  a 
his  grasp?  His  mother,  profiting  by  ex- 
perience, had  long  since  decided  that  the 
higher  jam  was  placed,  the  better  it  kept. 
Also,  jam  in  quantities  was  not  good  for 
Peterkins.  Peterkins,  needless  to  say,  held 
other  opinions,  and  the  jam  left  by  Mary 
Jane  on  the  fourth  shelf  from  the  bot- 
tom, instead  of  the  sixth,  proved  too  great 
a  temptation ;  nor  could  it  be  said  that  he 
even  dallied  with  the  temptation.  He  fell 
instantly.  The  Spirit  of  the  Mad  had  en- 
tered into  Peterkins'  soul,  and  he  took  the 
sin  to  his  bosom  in  all  joy,  fondled  it,  and 
clung  to  it  shamelessly.  He  ate  to  the 
fullness,  and  then,  though  he  had  had  no 
luncheon,  and  the  morning  was  dragging 
on  to  the  noon  mark,  he  sauntered  out 
the  least  frequented  way,  by  good  intent 
meeting  no  one. 

Peterkins  felt  if  he  did  meet  the 
world  down  the  alley  that  it  was  none  of 
the  world's  business  if  he  had  been  eating 
jam,  and  there  had  been  no  means  of 
cleaning  off  the  signs.  Besides,  who 
wouldn't  rather  lick  remnants  off  hands 
and  face  gradually?  That  was  half  the 
reason  he  had  avoided  his  fond  mother; 
also  a  certain  threat  that  lingered  pain- 
fully in  the  foreground  of  his  conscious- 
ness, wherein  a  certain  switch  played  a 
prominent  part,  said  switch  hanging  high 
on  the  shed  wall,  out  of  his.  reach,  but 
quite  handy  to  his  parents. 

It's  pretty  tough  to  be  a  small  boy  with 
such  very  limited  rights  and  no  powers 
of  re.dre88,  and  it's  so  excruciating  to  be 


always  walking  a  chalked  line.  But  re- 
flections at  this  stage  of  Peterkin's  career 
were  apt  to  be  vague  and  easily  internipt- 
ed,  broken  off  and  forgotten.  There  were 
things  in  this  alley  that  needed  his  im- 
mediate supervision.  For  instance,  he  and 
Sukey  had  been  earning  a  little  money 
of  late,  weeding  Old  Lady  Smith's  vege- 
table gardens.  Not  very  much,  but  he 
had  saved  a  nickel  which  he  had  not  cared 
last  night  about  taking  to  the  house  in 
his  pockets — his  pockets  were  not  sacred 
to  himself,  as  a  rule;  not  after  his  own 
fat  person  got  out  of  them.  He  had  all 
of  a  man's  detestation  of  mentioning  the 
trivial.  So  the  nickel  had  been  buried 
along  the  fence  somewhere.  Over  by  the 
post,  the  last  post  in  his  father's  fence 
right  under  some  berry  bushes;  that  was 
undoubtedly  the  place.  No,  it  wasn't, 
either,  it  was  over  on  the  other  side. 

He  hopped  around  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  carefully,  however,  licking  the  last 
vestige  of  jam  from  his  hands  before  be- 
ginning operations  of  digging.  He  dug  and 
dug,  he  scratched  up  the  soil  for  yards 
around,  but  no  sign  of  the  nickel.  So 
engrossed  he  was  he  did  nor  hear  i'.ie 
sounds  of  a  pedestrian  coming  along  the 
alley,  not  even  though  the  strains  of 
"Bedelia"  accompanied  the  footsteps.  The 
whistling  stopped  suddenly  as  Peterkins 
looked  up. 

"Huh!  what  yer  doin'?" 

"Can't  yo'  see?" 

"Diggin'  worms?"  excitedly.  "I  know 
a  lots  better  place  back  of  Duncan's 
barn — yo'  can  get  grubs  and  angleworms, 
lots  o'  kinds.    Wliere  yer  goin'  to  fish?" 

"Umph!  who's  diggin'  for  worms?  I'm 
lookin'  for  my  nickel.  It's  somewhere's 
here.  Say,  Sukey,  it  was  here  I  buried 
it — right  there,"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
spot  with  his  slab-spade,  "wasn't  it?" — 
this  last  anxiously.  It  began  to  look  as 
though  his  El  Dorado  would  not  material- 
ize. 

"Naw.  I'll  show  yo' — see  that  place 
where  the  dirt's  all  loose?  Bet  yerll  find 
it  there ! — right  next  the  fence." 

Sure  enough,  the  recreant  nickel  was 
rescued  and  restored  to  its  owner's  pock- 
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ets,  to  jingle,  the  broken-bladed  knife  and 
some  nails  he  had,  because  there  was  no 
telling  when  nails  would  come  in  handy 
Anyway,  he  and  Sukey  could  amble  off 
now  and  buy  something.  There  was  a 
little  store  around  the  corner.  By  cross- 
ing over  Mulvane.y's  fence  and  skirting 
along  Ben  Mulvaney's  row  of  peas  a  fel- 
low could  get  there  pretty  directly.  They 
would  see  if  there  was  a  new  stock  of  any- 
thing laid  in. 

There  was.  A  tempting  array  of  kites 
met  their  eager  sight;  kites  red  and  green, 
made  beautiful  with  gilt,  with  butterfly 
wings,  or  even  diamond-shaped,  products 
of  Japan,  glittering  bright  with  the  gold 
paint.  For  this  latter  point  Peterkins 
however,  cared  nil,  or  that  they  were  of 
Japanese  make;  but  perhaps  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  garrulous  storekeeper 
threw  some  little  weight  into  the  scale  of 
Peterkins'  final  decision.  The^e  foreign 
things  usually  were  superior.  Suke.y 
didn't  ■  think  they  would  fly  very  well ; 
Peterkins  was  rather  disposed  to  try.  Suk- 
ey had  a  big  bunch  of  string  which  would 
add  to  the  distance  the  kite  could  get 
from  earth,  given  favorable,  circumstances, 
and  this  need  so  supplied  decided  Peter- 
kins. On  the  whole,  he  hated  to  put  a 
whole  nickel  into  the  purchase,  but  wisely 
argued  that  there  was  more  where  it  came 
from. 

So,  kite  under  arm,  and  amid  a  general 
unwinding  of  bits  of  string  in  Sukey's 
pocket,  they  departed  for  Sukey's  shed 
roof.  Sukey's  mother  was  at  a  tea-party, 
so  that  was  manifestly  the  safe  place  to 
lay  the  scene  of  their  future  actions.  Fly- 
ing the  kite  was  a  pretty  tough  proposi- 
tion at  first,  necessitating,  after  the  string 
was  all  tied  into  the  proper  length  and 
fastened  to  the  kite,  climbing  down  from 
the  shed  roof  innumerable  times  before  it 
finally  floated  out  on  a  strong  current  of 
air.  It  stuck  in  the  grass,  on  the  barb- 
wire  fence,  and  over  the  fence,  times  with- 
out number,  and  both  the  boys  were  prone 
to  give  the  whole  thing  up  in  despair  long 
before  success  sat  smiling  within  their 
midst. 

But,  there  she  went !  Gee !  she  was  a 
corker;  she  could  sail.  And  how  pretty 
in  the  sunlight,  an  iridescent  flash  of 
color,  a  mingling  of  reds,  greens  and  pur- 
ples, with  dashes  of  gold  all  winding  in 
and  out,  evanescent  and  changing  as 
played  on  by  the  bright  day  shine.     But 


best  of  all,  "wo"  sent  her  there.  Up,  up 
she  rose,  away  above  Gottfried  Dunkel- 
meier's  red-roofed  barn,  far  above  the 
golden  weather-oock. 

She  swirled  around  coquettishly,  at  first 
tempting  the  breezes  to  come  on,  jerking 
the  string  that  bound  her  to  mundane 
earth.  The  kite  seemed  a  thing  of  life,  all 
motion  and  poetrj',  the  prettiest  sight  seen 
for  many  a  day,  not  since  the  day  that 
Senor  Martini,  at  the  circus,  had  been 
lifted  up  into  the  air  in  a  gaily-colored 
parachute  coming  down  straight  into  the 
diving  tank.  That  had  been  exciting  nor 
did  this  experience  lack  that  essential  qual- 
ity as  judged  from  the  wide-open  eyes  and 
bated  breaths.  But  now  she  became  stead- 
ier as  she  met  a  stronger  wind.  The 
breezes  near  the  earth  no  longer  influenced 
her.  She  headed  straight,  keeping  to  an 
unswerving  course. 

But,  alas  for  the  frailty  of  human 
hopes!  Just  as  they  were  beginning  to 
exult  noisily,  youthful  conquerors  of  the 
laws  of  gravity;  just  when  their  wildest 
anticipations  seemed  about  to  be  realized 
and  all  their  sudden-sprung  dreams  come 
true;  when  Sukey  was  playing  out  more 
string  and  Peterkins  holding  the  line  at 
just  the  right  tautness ;  when  the  kite  was 
sailing  into  the  blue  in  a  way  that  threat- 
ened to  eclipse  all  the  traditions  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  even  everything  that 
Bertie  Duncan  could  do  in  the  way  of 
kite  flying ;  just  when  the  kite  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  alley  and  flown  safely  over 
the  telegraph  wires  in  the  next  street,  the 
wind,  fickle  and  changing  ever,  took  a 
sudden  sharp  swerve  and  hurled  the  kite 
back,  dancing,  twirling  around  and 
around,  fiying  down  at,  what  seemed  to 
the  boys  on  the  shed,  a  terrific  rate,  past 
all  the  landmarks  she  had  so  proudly  flit- 
ted over  a  few  moments  since,  straight  to 
a  terrible  destruction. 

Down  she  came,  but  paused  for  a  min- 
ute as  if  to  decide,  and  then  the  naughty 
wind  again  caught  her  in  its  mad  em- 
brace and  whirled  her  crashing  into  the 
weather-cock  on  Gottfried  Dunkelmeier's 
bam.  Alas !  all  torn  and  shattered,  break- 
ing even  the  sticks  that  served  as  frame- 
work. The  string  broke,  and  the  boys,  in 
their  first  bitter  disappointment,  let  it 
hang  loose. 

It  was  while  they  were  twining  around 
a  nail  what  remained  of  the  string  that 
Peterkins  had  a  brilliant  inspiration,  none 
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the  less  brilliant  in  that  it  seemed  beyond 
the  power  of  humankind  to  accomplish, 
No  less  a  plan  than  to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
their  fair  Japanese  lady  kite,  to  climb  old 
Dunkelmeier's  barn  roof  and  take  her 
thence.  Ah,  it  looked  so  good  to  Peter- 
kins,  who  had  now  reached  almost  the 
zenith  of  mad  adventure.  Absolutely  un- 
deterred by  the  visions  that  Sukey's  Scot- 
tish caution  conjured  up  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  fear  that  G.  Dunkelmeier  was  able 
to  inspire  in  the  boyish  hearts  of  the 
neighborhood,  our  hero  stoutly  maintained 
it  could  be  done.  What  great  general,  in 
planning  his  campaign,  had  not  to  take 
terrible  risks?  He  scouted  the  idea  of 
failure.  Win  they  must.  If  Sukey  was 
too  much  of  a  "fraid-cat"  to  come  with 
him,  he  could  stay  right  there.  He  (Peter- 
■  kins)  wasn't  "leary"  of  the  "Big  Dutch- 
man." 

"Huh!     Wliat  yo'  'fraid  of?" 
"Ain't  afraid — got  to  go  home." 
Peterkins    gently     reminded    him     he 
wasn't  far  from  home,  and  that  his  mother 
had  not  yet  returned.    He  expostulatedwith 
the  timid  Sukey.    He  showed  him  where- 
in failure  was  well  nigh  eradicated  from 
the   curriculum,   and   be.cause   Sukey   was 
so  hard  to  move,  the  quarry  grew  fairer 
and  fairer  to  Peterkins.    The  Mad  Spirit 
prompted  him,  prodded  him  on  and  on. 
"Aw,  now,  come  on;  nothin'  will  hurt 

yo'." 

Sukey  was  half  way  down  the  shed,  with 
intent  to  flee  from  his  terrible  tempter, 
but  he  paused  to  fire  this  remark  at  Peter- 
kins : 

"What'd  yer  father  do  last  time  yo' 
climbed  a  roof?" 

This  was  food  for  argument,  and  Peter- 
kins manfully  started  in  to  convince  the 
erring  Sukey  of  the  differences  in  circum- 
stances. Finally,  he  did  overcome  Suk- . 
cy's  scruples,  and  sliding  off  the  shed  roof 
they  sneaked  along  the  alley  till  they 
reached  the  back  of  Dunkelmeier's  lot. 
A  high  board  fence,  painted  the  selfsame 
re.d  of  the  barn,  shut  off  the  public  view. 
Here  the  boys  paused  with  panting  breatha 
and  scared  faces.  They  were  on  the 
threshold  of  the  ogre's  den.  Sukey  pulled 
Peterkins  by-  the  sleeve  and  whispered 
for  him  to  come  away,  but  that  was  not 
the  stuff  that  Peterkins  was  made  of; 
having  resolved  to  do  or  die,  he  would  see 
the  adventure  to  the  finish. 


"AnyhoAV,  Suk,  the  old  man's  down  town 
yet — come  on." 

Over  the  fence  they  clambered,  and  in 
their  mad  haste  a  nail  caught  Peterkins  in 
the  leg  of  his  trousers  and  there  he  hung, 
half-way  between  heaven  and  earth,  while 
Sukey  stumbled  on  to  the  barn,  oblivious 
of  anything  but  to  arrive  before  his  cour- 
age again  oozed  out.  A  hurried  call,  how- 
ever, brought  him  back  to  extricate  Peter- 
kins from  certain  death.  A  fearful  three- 
cornered  rent,  a  tear  impossible  to  conceal, 
marked  this  experience. 

It  was  only  the  work  of  time  to  reach 
the  topmost  point  of  the  barn  roof  and 
to  begin  feverishly  to  take  down  the  re- 
mains of  the  kite.  So  far,  so  good;  no  in- 
terruption. It  seemed  too  awfully  tame 
to  scramble  down  the  roof  and  over  the 
fence.  They  had  passed  that  way  once, 
which  was  enough.  Peterkins  remembered 
there  was  a  trap-door  in  the  roof.  Now, 
if  that  had  providentially  been  left  un- 
latched, that  would  be  just  the  route,  to 
pursue. 

Joy !  It  opened  after  several  hard 
tugs,  and  they  dropped  lightly  down 
into  the  hay  with  which  the  loft  wa.s  filled 
They  lay  there,  crouching  and  listening 
forgetting  utterly  to  hunt  for  the  ladder 
and  put  the  trap-door  back  again. 

The  Mad  Spirit  of  Adventure  that  had 
possessed  Peterkins  the  past  hours  led  him 
with  a  loud  whoop  and  a  bold,  swaggering 
dash  down  the  ladder  which  reached  from 
the  loft  to  one  of  the  three  mangers  in 
the  barn ;  and  impelled  by  the  impetus  and 
encouraged  by  such  crowning  victory,  thi;? 
same  Mad  Spirit  dashed  him  into  the  barn 
proper,  with  Sukey  no  mean  second  in 
liis  wake.  But  here  Napoleon  met  his 
Waterloo.  How  many  victories  we  floun- 
der through,  only  to  meet  our  last  defeat? 
"Cost  souvent  I'imprevu  qui  arrive."  Here 
was  the  flaw  in  Peterkins'  campaign.  Had 
he  listened  to  the  cautions  of  his  follow- 
ing, as  represented  by  Sukey,  this  would 
perliaps  not  have  happened.  But  the 
Spirit  of  the  Mad  and  Untamed  had 
thrown  caution  to  the  winds  of  the  world 
with  never  a  thought  of  consequences,  and 
here  stood  the  inevitable  Nemesis. 

It  was  only  Mr.  Dunkelmeier  himself 
but  to  the  frightened  boys  he  seemed  to 
expand  and  widen  until  he  towered  a  very 
mountain  of  fat  and  vengeance,  than 
whom  the  giant  in  "Jack  and  the  Bean- 
Stalk"  seemed  most  angelic;  and  in  him 
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was  eiiibodied  every  form  of  undreamed 
punishment.  The  kite  fell  from  Peterkins' 
nerveless  grasp.  The  Spirit  that  made 
liim  do  it  precipitately  fled  beJore  such 
materialism,  leaving  the  youthful  culprit 
to  fight  it  out  alone.  Peterkins  thought 
of  several  plausible  explanations  in  the 
first  flash,  but  his  frightened  tongue 
voiced  none  of  them,  and  while  he  gasped 
like  a  baby  sunfish  out  of  water,  a  rough 
hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder  and  an- 
other on  Sukey's  shoulder,  and  before 
either  had  regained  the  power  to  think, 
they  were  hurried  unceremoniously  out 
of  doors  and  down  the  alley. 

It  was  later  than  Peterkins  had  thought, 
and  he  realized  in  a  pained,  I-can-suffer- 
no-more  fashion  that  his  father  would  be 
home,  and,  if  he  had  not  had  his  dinner, 
would  be  very  se.vere,  and  if  he  had  eaten 
his  dinner,  would  have  more  strength  for 
the  seance  in  the  shed  that  Peterkins  knew 
awaited  him.  Oh !  yes,  he  had  been 
warned  innumerable  times  that  any  fur- 


ther transgressions  of  the  eleventh  com- 
mandment, "Thou  shalt  not  climb  thy 
neighbors'  roofs,  nor  explore  thy  neigh- 
bors' holdings,"  would  be  severely  dealt 
with. 

Later,  when  Petexkins  chewed  the  rag- 
ged edge  of  reflection,  while  he  industri- 
ously chopped  kindling  for  the  morning's 
fire,  bruised  in  body  and  mind,  with  the 
whole  world  against  him,  a  bold  spirit 
struggling  forever  alone  through  the  nu- 
merous other  mishaps  that  perhaps  await- 
ed him,  he  knew  that  could  he  retrace  his 
steps,  back  over  the  various  stages  which 
led  to  this  pathetic  anti-climax,  he.  would 
not  forego  one  thrill  that  had  so  nearly 
marked  him  as  eligible  to  be  numbered 
among  the  world's  heroes. 

lie  was  sorry  about  the  pants,  of  course, 
and  his  afternoon  had  quite  unfitted  him 
for  fasting,  but  this  was  not  the  first  les- 
son ho  had  received  that  in  every  cupful 
of  joy  a  shining  tear  is  dropped  like  the 
cherry  in  a  Manhattan  cocktail. 


The  Banks  Woman 

By  Una  Nixsoii  Hopkins 


ES.  RAINEY  had  hur- 
ried all  the  morning  to 
get  the  work  done  up 
She  did  her  housework 
in  the  same  mathemat- 
ical order  that  she  had 
employed  in  her  school- 
teaching  days  in  the 
working  of  arithmetical  problems. 

If  she  had  made  her  beds  before  she 
washed  her  dishes,  or  dusted  the  parlor 
before  she  made  the  beds,  it  would  have 
as  completely  upset  hef  household  cal- 
culations, as  it  once  would  her  mathemat- 
ical ones  had  she  reversed  the  order  of  the 


rule  set  forth  for  the  working  of  examples^ 
in  the  cube  root. 

Her  haste  on  this  particular  morning 
was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  La- 
dies' Aid  Society  met  in  the  afternoon, 
and  there  was  dinner  to  get  for  Jeremiak 
Rainey. 

Jeremiah  was  a  happy  combination — a 
good  liusband,  a  good  postmaster,  a 
prime  grocer;  the  leading  spirit  among  six 
hundred  souls  in  Los  Flores — a  suburb. 
'  The  Eaineys  lived  at  the  foot  of  the- 
mountains,  in  the  midst  of  an  orange 
grove.  The  green  cottage  was  so  near  the 
color   of  the   orange  trees   as  not   to   be 
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discemable  from  the  main  road;  and  if 
you  turned  into  the  lane  and  drove  along 
tentatively,  the  house  came  upon  you  as 
a  matter  of  surprise.  It  gave  one  the  feel- 
ing that  it  had  been  set  there  by  Nature 
rather  than  man,  likewise  being  protected 
as  are  the.  fish  in  the  sea. 

A  beautiful  spot !  For  background,  the 
Sierra  Madres,  evasive  in  color  and  eon- 
tour,  assuming  one  shade  after  another 
in  rapid  succession,  and  by  the  time  you 
had  well  marked  their  contour,  becoming 
cloud-enveloped,  so  that  you  lost  it. 

The  mountains  dwarfed  the  Eainey  cot- 
tage until  Mrs.  Rainey  declared  she  was 
ever  conscious  of  the  fact  that  she  played 
about  as  important  a  part  in  the  universe 
as  did  the  ants  that  worked  unceasingly 
in  he.r  orchard. 

Old  Califomians  knew,  without  look- 
ing, that  there  was  snow  on  the  peaks — it 
accounted  for  the  biting,  crisp  air,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  oranges  were 
luscious  on  the  trees,  and  the  roses 
bloomed  uninterruptedly  in  the'  garden 
It  was  only  one  of  the  many  paradoxes 
of  the  section.  Late  rains  in  the  valley 
had  made  late  snows  in  the  mountains. 

The  whole  valley  was  like  a  rich  em- 
broidery in  color.  There  was  the  velvety- 
green  of  the  orange  and  lemon,  the  blue- 
grey-green  of  the  eucalyptus,  large  patches 
of  the  yellow  of  wild  poppy,  with  here 
and  there  areas  of  pink  where  the  peach 
tree  bloomed;  and  now  and  then  a  road 
zig-zagged,  making  some  careless  stitches 
in  the  pattern.  On  the  border,  like  a 
mirror  wrought  into  an  Oriental  embroid- 
ery, glistened  the  sea.  A  visitor  at  the 
Raineys,  from  "back  East,"  had  declared 
she  knew  no  one  could  be  sick  or  sad  in 
such  a  country. 

"If  you  knew,"  Mrs.  Eainey  said  hope- 
lessly, nodding  her  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  adjoining  ranch,  "how  much  there 
is  at  our  very  door." 

The  Hale  ranch  referred  to  by  the  in- 
clination of  Mrs.  Rainey's  head  was  owned 
by  a  man  in  the  fashionable  winter  re- 
sort down  the  valley.  Mr.  Hale,  not  a 
rich  man,  judged  by  the  scales  on  which 
the  fortunes  of  winter  tourists  were 
weighed,  had  come  to  California  a  few 
years  before  to  fight  for  his  life.  He , 
had  been  victorious  in  the  end,  and  was 
now  making  good  a  vow — to  himself — that 
if  he  lived  he  would  help  others  to  fight 
off  the  Goliath  that  threatened  him. 


There  were  a  number  of  acres,  com- 
manding a  fine  view,  with  pure  water  and 
mountain  air.  Here  he  erected  several 
tents — there  were  ten  in  all — free  to 
whomsoever  wished  to  use  them.  And 
many  a  blessing  they  brought  down  on 
the  man  Hale's  head. 

Whenever  Jeremiah  saw  a  new  name  on 
an  envelope  addresse.d  to  a  woman  in  the 
tent  village,  he  remembered  it  and  told 
his  wife,  who,  in  her  turn,  dropped  it  into 
her  mental  scrap  basket  to  resurrect  it  on 
the  day  the  Church  Society  met,  when  she 
called  on  the  strangers. 

"I've  no  money  for  fo.-eign  missions, 
nor  no  time  to  sew  for  Injuns,"  was  Mrs. 
Rainey's  declaration.  "All  I  can  do  is  to 
be  a  little  kind  to  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing at  my  very  door." 

As  Jeremiah  seated  himself  at  the  din- 
ner table  that  day,  contemplating  the 
dishes  set  before  him  in  the  strict  order 
of  the  Zodiacal  signs  on  an  almanac  page, 
he  remarked  to  his  wife: 

"That  Banks  woman  I  told  you  about, 
in  tent  ten,  was  in  this  morning.  She 
looks  to  me  as  if  she  needed  a  friend. 
Been  to  see  her  yet?" 

"I'm  going  to  stop  there  on  my  way 
to  the  Aid  this  afternoon,"  answered  his 
wife.  "I'll  ask  her  to  go  along  and  get 
acquainted." 

"She.  looks  to  me,"  said  Jeremiah,  shak- 
ing his  head,  "as  if  she's  past  church  going 
and  every  other  kind  of  going.  But  then," 
he  chuckled,  as  if  to  himself,  "if  you  get 
her  so  she  can  run  a  church  society,  maybe 
she'll  pull  through.  You  know  what  Doc 
Smith  said  last  winter,  that  when  a  pa- 
tient of  his  gets  so  she  can  head  a  bazaar, 
he  knows  she's  out  of  danger." 

Jeremiah  glanced  at  his  wife  sharply, 
to  see  if  she  had  heeded  the  spot  of  gravy 
he  had  just  dropped  on  the  cloth,  but  she 
was  scorning  his  levity  by  looking  intent- 
ly at  her  own  plate. 

He***:**** 

The  clock  was  striking  two  as  Mrs. 
Rainey  locked  the  front  door.  "I've  an 
hour,"  she  said  to  herself,  "to  walk  over 
to  the  tent  city  and  get  to  church  in." 

On  the  way  she  tried  to  think  up  some- 
thing appropriate  to  say.  It  was  a  theory 
of  hers  that  to  be  pleasantly  greeted  was 
half  of  life. 

When  Mrs.  Rainey  knocked,  the  tent- 
house  shivered  as  if  it  had  been  struck 
a  blow.     Simultaneously,  almost,  a  tall. 
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pale,  sick-looking  woman  opened  the  door 
She  seemed  no  part  of  the  world  in  which 
Mrs.  Rainey  lived,  but  rather  gave  one 
the  feeling  of  having  risen  from  wind- 
blown rocks,  where  life  is  barren  and 
hard.  Her  pathetic  face  erased  from  Mrs. 
Eainey's  memory  her  carefully  studied 
speech;  however,  her  good  heart  prompted 
her  to  a  pleasant  greeting,  quite  as  tell- 
ing as  the  one  she  had  studied  out  on 
the  way. 

The  room  inside  was  barren  of  furnish- 
ing, even  for  a  tent-house.  A  poor-look- 
ing bed,  evidently  picked  up  at  some  sec- 
ond-hand store,  a  table,  the  chairs  they 
sat  on  and  an  air-tight  stove  was  all.  But 
the  stove  was  as  cold  as  the  mountain 
peaks  above  them. 

The  Banks  woman  was  purple  with  cold 
and  a  cough  shook  her  whole,  body  as  com- 
pletely as  Mrs.  Eainey's  knock  had  shak- 
en the  tent  that  sheltered  her. 

The  visitor  had  a  sudden  inspiration, 
after  the  formal  exchange  of  greetings 
It  was  her  duty,  she  thought,  to  speak 
about  a  fire. 

"I  see,"  she  said,  assuming  a  careless 
air,  as  if  what  she  said  was  of  no  import; 
"I  see,"  she  repeated,  as  if  doubtful  just 
how  to  put  it,  "that  you  have  the  same 
idea  that  most  newcomers  to  California 
always  do  have,  that  fires  are  not  neces- 
sary here  because  the  flowers  bloom.  I 
always  tell  my  friends  the  first  thing 
when  they  come  that  they  mustn't  neglect 
fires  in  the  winter  and  spring,  even  if 
they  are.  in  California." 

The  Banks  woman  winced  as  if  to  avoid 
a  thrust. 

.  "I  suppose  it's  so,"  she  said,  in  a. melan- 
choly tone,  and  then,  as  if  in  apology: 
"We  ain't  settled  yet.  We  sold  everything 
to  come,  thinking  we  wouldn't  need  much 
in  a  warm  climate.  Jud,  my  husband, 
hasn't  found  anything  to  do  yet.  He  hates 
it  here,  hut  I  did  so  want  to  come — the 
doctor  said  it  was  my  only  chance." 

She  spoke  haltingly,  every  word  was  an 
effort. 

It  wasn't  more  than  a  fortnight  after 
Mrs.  Eainey's  call  that  the  little  suburb 
of  Los  Flores  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
excitement  over  the  disappearance  of  Jud 
Banks.  The  news  reached  Mrs.  Rainey 
among  the  first.  Jeremiah  heard  it  at 
the  postoffice. 

"That  poor,  poor  woman,"  reiterated 
Mrs.  Eainey.     "I'll  report  it  to  the  La- 


dies' Aid.  I  thought,  the  day  I  was  there, 
that  something  besides  poverty  and  cold 
was  gnawing  at  her  heart.  And  she's  so 
proud !  The  look  that  came  into  her  face 
when  I  spoke  about  the  fire  has  haunted 
me  ever  since." 

"Well,  something's  got  to  be  done,"  vol- 
unteered Mr.  Eainey.  "From  all  I  hear, 
the  woman's  suffering.  Get  some  of  the 
women  to  go  with  you,  and  tell  her  out- 
right you've  come  to  help  her.  There's 
no  use  beating  about  the  bush." 

Mrs.  Rainey  remained  silent.  She 
Icnew  that  while  Jeremiah  meant  well,  he 
didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

She,  however,  put  the  whole  matter  be- 
fore the  Ladies'  Aid  the  next  afternoon; 
she  explained  that,  whatever  they  did,  they 
must  lead  up  to  it.  She  had  no  notion  of 
following  Jeremiah's  suggestion. 

After  discussing  the  matter,  pro  and 
con,  it  was  decided  that  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  church  should  accompany  Mrs. 
Rainey  to  see  the  Banks  woman. 

After  they  had  visited  a  little  while 
Mrs.  Owens  was  to  say:  "You  know  we 
cut  down  our  eucalyptus  grove  last  week, 
and  I  declare  to  goodness,  there's  wood 
everywhere  under  foot.  I  wonder  if  you 
couldn't  use  some  in  your  air-tight  stove, 
Mrs.  Banks?" 

"Well,  that  reminds  me,"  Mrs.  Rainey 
was  to  continue,  "so  many  tourists  are 
coming  they've  decided  to  get  rid  of  the 
grocery  stock  to  make  more  room  in  the 
postoffice," — it  was  the  truth, — and  was 
to  add :  "I'm  going  to  send  all  my  friends 
some  groceries;  I  hope  that  includes  you, 
Mrs.  Banks." 

The  three  women  set  out  rather  nervous- 
ly, uncertain  as  to  the  result  of  their  pil- 
grimage, but  with  the  determination  of 
doing  their  duty  at  any  cost. 

Each,  in  turn,  recited  her  lines  with 
the  air  of  those  hopelessly  addicted  to 
stage  fright.  The  sound  of  their  own 
voices,  to  which  they  had  grown  more  or 
less  accustomed  in  their  committee  room, 
frightened  them  in  the  presence  of  this 
poor,  sick,  proud  woman.  x\t  last  they 
were  finished,  and  there  was  dead  silence 
in  the  room. 

A  wild-eyed  helplessness  had  come  into 
the  Banks  woman's  face,  like  an  animal 
who  has  held  an  enemy  at  bay,  but  fin- 
ally sees  the  futility  of  it.  Without  mov- 
ing, she  seemed  to  shrink  into  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  bare,  cold  room. 
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The  rod  spots  on  her  cheeks  grew  larger 
and  redder.  Her  cough  sounded  deeper, 
and  her  chest  seemed  hoi  lower.  She  raised 
her  hand  to  her  forehead,  as  if  to  ward 
off  something,  her  hand  looked  almost 
transparent.  She  started  to  speak,  but  a 
paroxj'sm  of  coughing  prevented,  leaving 
her  still  weaker.  Her  breath  came  short 
and  spasmodically. 


The  representatives  of  the  Ladies'  Aid 
sat  very  still,  as  if  to  move  would  precipi- 
tate a  calamity. 

Finally,  the  sick  woman  sat  up  very 
straight  and  determined,  as  she  spoke  with 
difficulty:  "I  thank  you  all — very  much 
I  never  wanted  but  one  thing  real  bad  in 
my  life, — I  only  want  one  thing  now — 
that  is  for  Jud  to  love  me." 


MYSTERY 

The  message  that  flies  frortl  heart  to  heart. 
The  thought  too  deep  for  words; 

The  unerring  guide  that  marks  the  flight 
Of  the  swiftlv  homing  birds. 


The  wind  that  moans  on  the  mountain-side, 
The  breath  of  the  brooding  pines; 

The  far-flung  echoes  that  come  and  go 
In   the    depths    of    deserted    mines. 


The  dewy  heart  of  the  blushing  rose, 

The  sunset's  gracious  glow; 
The   rain   and  the  snow,   the   heat   and 
the  cold. 

The  seasons'  ebb  and  flow. 


The  joy  that  inspires  the  thrush's  song. 
The  bliss  in  a  lover's  eyes; 

The  unvoiced  woe  of  a  soul's  despair 
Thrust  forth  from  its  paradise. 


The  love  of  mother,  the  trust  of  wife. 
The  soul's  long-sought  desire; 

The  vision  that  heralds  the  hope  of  life. 
Youth's  victorious  fire. 


The  martyr's  cause,  the  fanatic's  dream. 

The  inborn  faith  of  man; 
Birth  and  life  and  doom  and  death. 

The  soul  of  the  primal  plan. 

— Cirace  G.  Bostwick 


Mrs.  JolifFe's  Strategy 


Bv  Emma  Priuffle 


■APTAIN    EOSS,    when 
he  conceived  the  idea  of 
organizing  a   golf  club 
for   the   social    elect   of 
Sitka,     placed     himself 
in    a    position    to    have 
his  name  handed  down 
in     totem-pole     history. 
Once  possessed  of  the  idea,  that  progres- 
sive artillery  officer  soon  made  the  club's 
existence  actual  and  permanent. 

The  uppermost  strata  of  Alaska's  so- 
ciety is  composed,  largely,  of  army  offi- 
cers on  regular  or  spe.cial  detail,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  revehue  cutters  that  are  sent 
to  the  northern  seas  each  summer  to  pro- 
tect the  vast  herds  of  seal  during  the 
breeding  season,  the  district  judges  and 
their  assistants,  and  the  governor  of  the 
northern  domain  and  his  political  retinue. 
The  feminine  members  of  each  house- 
hold, as  in  our  great  cities,  take  the  in- 
itiative in  all  the  affairs  of  this  social 
world,  which,  to  an  observer,  may  appear 
to  be  an  official  world.  This  is  not  its 
condition,  however,  despite  the  fact  that 
gossips  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast  aver  that 
a  person  of  mere  civilian  pursuits  finds 
tlie  walls  of  Alaska's  social  fortress  diffi- 
cult to  ascend;  for  the  escalade  is  soon 
accomplished  if  the  aspirant  chances  to 
be  a  seeker  of  artistic  material,  a  press 
representative,  or  identified  with  a  large 
and  wealthy  trading  company.  More 
often,  too,  than  in  centers  of  culture  and 
urbanity,  a  man  is  received  according 
to  his  true  worth. 

Until  the  advent  of  Captain  Ross,  the 
bright  and  particular  star  of  Alaska's 
smart  set  was  Mrs.  Joliffe.  Her  husband 
represented  a  British  mining  syndicati'. 
and  the  young  couple  had  resided  in  the 
north  for  several  seasons.  Mrs.  Joliffe's 
natural  aptitude  as  a  leader  had  been  ma- 
terially augmented  by  a  thorough  trainiu',' 
in  diplomatically  dealing  with  a  cosmo- 
politan society. 

She  first  became  known  as  a  strategist 
throush  the  medium  of  a  story  that  spread 
rapidly  from  Nome  to  Juneau  and  to  the 
remote  "creeks,"  relating  her  experiences 
during  a  winter  spent  in  ice-locked  St. 
Michaels.    There  were  but  nine  other  wo- 


rnen  in  the  little  trading  station  at  tliat 
time,  so  the  story  goes,  and  ten  days  after 
the  close  of  navigation,  there  had  devel- 
oped nine  separate  and  distinct  factions. 
Mrs.  Joliife  did  not  become  identified 
with  any  particular  faction,  neither  did 
she  establish  one  of  her  own.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  her  neutrality  until 
the  return  of  spring,  thereby  establishing 
her  reputation  for  tactfulness. 

Captain  Ross  arrived  in  Sitka  soon  af- 
ter Mrs.  Joliffe's  departure  for  a  three 
months'  stay  in  the  golden  climate  of 
southern  California  and  in  the  cities  of 
Puget  Sound.  These  months  spent  with 
old  friends  and  amid  gay  surroundings 
so  freshened  the  Alaskan  social  dictator 
that  she  managed  to  absorb  many  new 
ideas  for  the  bewilderment  of  her  satel- 
lites at  home. 

"Among  the  innovations  in  Sitka  after 
my  return,  will  be  a  golf  club,"  she  often 
said  to  herself. 

She  returned  to  Sitka  one  glorious  dav 
in  August.  During  the  last  three  weeks 
of  her  visit,  she  had  kept  her  husband 
informed  by  wire  of  her  whereabouts ;  but 
her  flitting  from  one  city  to  another  had 
been  so  frequent  that  her  letters  from 
home  had  followed  her  from  hotel  to  hotel 
and  were,  finally,  forwarded  from  the 
Washington  in  Seattle  to  Sitka,  to  arrive 
there  three  days  later  than  the  lady  for 
whom  they  were  intended. 

Imagine  her  surprise  and  cliagrin, 
therefore,  to  find,  upon  reaching  home, 
that  Sitka  was  golf  mad !  Discussions 
of  scores  and  clubs  were  heard  on  every 
side,  and  even  Harry  Joliife  himself  wa's 
attired  in  knickerbockers  and  numbered 
among  the  enthusiasts.  The  chib  was  four 
weeks  old,  there  was  a  clubhouse  in  em- 
bryo, and  the  town  was  stocked  with  new- 
fangled sticks  and  balls  that  had  been 
ordered  from  Seattle  by  wire. 

Mrs.  Jolifl'e's  disappointment  was  keen, 
for  she  had  planned  to  do  this  very  thing 
for  the  community.  The  fact  tliat  cer*^ 
tain  members  of  the  Civic  Improvement 
Club  sought  her  and  tendered  her  the 
presidency  of  that  organization,  was  no 
balm  to  her  wounded  feelings. 

She  was  too  much  a   diplomat,   how- 
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ever,  to  allow  anyone  to  know  that  she  was 
hurt ;  nor  did  any  guess  but  that  she  knew 
of  the  club's  organization  and  that  all 
iier  preparations  for  golf  were  made  in 
anticipation  of  joining  her  neighbors  in 
the  sport.  Nevertheless,  she  could  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  Captain  Ross  had 
usurped  her  rights  as  a  leader  when  he 
organized  the  club.  She.  realized  that  the 
glory  he  had  derived  through  his  enter- 
prise rightfully  belonged  to  her,  and  she 
made  a  silent,  solemn  resolve  to  even  up 
t\\Q  scorG 

The  links  of  the  Sitka  Golf  Club  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  Captain  Ross. 
Aside  from  being  a  popular  and  capable 
army  officej,  he  was  a  civil  engineer,  and 
his  profession  had  aided  him  in  laying 
out  as  fine  a  course  as  any  on  the  coast. 
The  land  utilized  for  the  links  was  owned 
by  the  government.  It  was  the  intention 
to  convert  the  tract,  ultimately,  into  a 
model  farm  for  the  practical  education  of 
the  Indians  of  a  nearby  reservation.  Cap- 
tain Ross  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  use  the  heretofore  idle  land  for  golf 
purposes  and,  without  asking  a  yea  or  nay 
from  any  quarter,  he  proceeded  with  his 
work. 

The  links  occupied  a  commanding  po- 
sition on  a  hillside  that  sloped  gently  to  the 
water's  edge.  During  six  months  of  the 
year  the  course  was  covered  with  short, 
natural  turf,  and  it  abounded  in  natural 
hazards  and  bunkers.  In  fact,  nature, 
when  the  place  was  conceived,  evidently 
had  Captain  Ross  and  the  Sitka  Golf  Club 
in  view,  and,  with  this  generous  assistant, 
the  grounds  were  prepared  for  play  in  a 
short  time. 

The  club's  initial  tournament  was  held 
the  first  Saturday  after  Mrs.  JolifEe's  ire- 
turn  to  tlie  little  northern  capital,  and 
her  bitter  feelings  were,  somewhat  assuaged 
when  she  appeared  on  the  links  and  foun'd 
that  the  garments  of  the  other  women 
were  totally  eclipsed  by  her  own  smart 
shirtwaist  suit  of  white  linen  and  her 
Norfolk  jacket  of  hunting  pink. 

This  golfing  event  was  one  of  the  im- 
portant affairs  of  Sitka's  summer  season. 
The  club's  ornamental  members,  who 
Could  not  be  persuaded  to  run  the  risk 
of  calloused  hands  by  wielding  a  golf 
stick,  were  present  to  lend  their  moral 
support  to  the  first  tournament  held  by 
the  northernmost  golf  club  on  the  globe. 
All  the  little  official  world  viewed  Mrs. 


Joliffe's  new  garments  admiringly  and 
commented  favorably  on  her  playing, 
which  was  more  scientific  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  members;  so  she  grew 
especially  complacent  and  became  more 
resigned  to  occupy  the  position  in  the 
background  to  which  Captain  Ross  had 
unintentionally  relegated  her. 

All  things  come  to  him  who  waits,  how- 
ever, and  Mrs.  Joliffe  was  soon  to  have 
her  innings.  About  three  weeks  after  her 
return  home  to  find  her  place  as  leader 
usurped,  she  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
win  a  large  following  back  to  her 
standards. 

The  club  had  grown  to  such  proportions, 
so  many  good  players  were  developing, 
and  the  influx  of  summer  visitors  was 
so  great  that,  on  fine  afternoons,  the 
course  was  dotted  with  both  men  and  wo- 
men, and  "fore"  was  the  cry  on  all  sides. 
Despite  the  polite  precautions  of  the  play- 
ers, several  accidents  took  place  owing 
to  wild  and  erratic  balls  that  seemed  never 
to  take  the  proper  directions.  A  caddie 
had  his  wrist  sprained  by  a  swift  ball, 
Mrs.  Joliffe  was  hit  between  the  shoulders 
with  a  tiny  sphere  that  came  sweet  from 
the  worthy  president's  club,  and  the  cul- 
mination of  all  these  indignities  came 
when  Mrs.  Ross  received  a  severe  cut  on 
her  hand. 

Then  it  was  that  Captain  Ross  decided 
that  the  ladies  should  confine  their  play  to 
the  morning  and  early  afternoon  hours. 
The  men  were  free  from  their  official  du- 
ties at  four  each  day,  and  the  game  was 
sufficiently  new  to  attract  every  one  to 
the  links  when  regulations  permitted  of 
the  cessation  of  toil. 

The  men  talked  matters  over  and  quiet- 
ly decided  that  they  wanted  the  links 
themselves.  They  did  not  care  to  have 
their  wives  and  other  loved  ones  run  the 
risk  of  being  maimed  by  refractory  balls; 
besides,  they  would  feel  more  free  to  smoke 
and  swear  with  the  gentler  sex  sitting  on 
the  clubhouse  porches  and  viewing  their 
extraordinary  pirouettes  from  a  safe  dis- 
tance. 

"I  will  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
club  to  decide  the  question,"  Captain  Ross 
announced  to  the  men  when  they  assem- 
bled in  the  smoking  room  of  the  club- 
house the  first  Sunday  after  its  comple- 
tion. "The  course  is  large,  but,  even  then, 
no  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  per- 
sons should  play  at  the  same  time.     Be- 
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sides,  it  annoys  me  fearfully  to  be  com- 
pelled to  wait  for  my  approach  play  while 
from  six  to  a  dozen  ladies  stop  on  a  put- 
ting green  to  count  their  strokes  and  par- 
ley over  the  honor.  I  see  no  way  out  of 
it  but  to  either  set  aside  certain  days  for 
the  ladies,  or  to  restrict  their  hours  of 
playing.  I  think  that  the  latter  plan 
would  be  the  better.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  play  during  the  early 
afternoon,  then  adjourn  to  the  clubhouse 
for  rest  and  conversation,  and  be  ready 
to  serve  our  tea  or  sodas  as  vt;e  finish  our 
games." 

Monday  morning's  two-page  daily  an- 
nounced the  call  for  the  special  meeting, 
and  stated  the  purpose  of  the  call.  Mrs.. 
Joliffe,  taking  the  paper  from  beside  her 
breakfast  plate,  quickly  read  the  startling 
notification.  Then  that  woman  of  rare 
self-possession  began  to  cry,  much  ,  to 
her  husband's  astonishment.  Between  her 
sobs,  she  announced  her  ideas  of  a  man 
who  would  think  out  such  a  contemptible 
scheme. 

"I  don't  care,"  she  said,  disregarding 
her  choice  of  language  in  her  anger,  "we 
will  not  stand  for  it !  Golf  is  the  only 
pleasure  I  have  in  this  slow  old  town,  and 
I  will  not  be  deprived  of  playing  every 
evening  with  the  men  folks  I" 

Restriction  against  playing  in  the 
evening  would  affect  every  woman's 
pleasure  more  than  any  other  rule  that 
might  be  made.  The  evenings  of  Alaska 
are  never  forgotten  by  one  who  has  ex- 
perienced the  summer  season  in  the  far 
north.  The  long,  mellow  twilights  are 
ideal.  The  reflected  lights  of  the  low 
sun  cast  a  rosy  radiance  over  the  purple 
hills,  the  distant  snow-covered  mountains, 
the  rippling  water,  and  the  myriads  of 
green-clad  isles.  These  opalescent  evening 
lights  were  visible  miles  to  the  northward 
from  the  vantage  point  of  the  clubhouse 
porches.  Play  was  continued,  usually  un- 
til ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  Then  the  mem- 
bers would  congregate  on  the  wide  veran- 
das for  a  social  hour. 

The  evening  of  the  special  meeting  ar- 
rived. The  president  viewed  with  alarm 
the  inrush  of  the  women  members.  Would 
his  wish  be  disregarded? 

"This  meeting  will  please  come  to  or- 
der," he  said,  and  at  the  same  time  rapped 
the  table  with  a  gavel  of  carved  ivory, 
handiwork  of  an  aged  Indian  chief,  who 


had  presented  it  to  the  club  soon  after 
its  organization. 

"As  the  call  for  this  meeting  stated,  we 
are  here  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
advisability  of  the  ladies  of  this  club 
using  the  course  while  the  men  are  play- 
ing. In  the  majority  of  cases,  we  are 
but  beginners,  but  we  have  enthusiasm 
and  brawn  in  our  favor.  There  is  always 
a  chance  of  a  ball  taking  a  deflected  route, 
and,  with  the  presence  of  the  ladies  on 
the  links,  serious  accidents  may  take  place 
owing  to  the  course  being  overcrowded. 

"I  will  state  that  this  meeting  will  be 
informal,  and  that  the  matter  is  now 
ready  for  your  consideration." 

An  ominous  silence  followed.  No  man 
had  the  temejity  to  commit  himself;  no 
woman  had  the  inclination.  The  presi- 
dent grew  warmer  and  warmer.  He  looked 
at  his  wife,  who  usually  carried  out  all  his 
wishes,  but  she  had  her  eyes  discreetly 
lowered  on  the  latest  copy  of  a  golfing 
magazine. 

One  of  Captain  Ross'  weak  points  was 
childlishness.  When  the  mood  struck  him 
he  had  an  utter  disregard  for  conventions 
■ — and  the  mood  was  now  upon  him. 

The  gavel  descended  sharply.  The  body 
diplomatic  looked  conscious  and  as  if  a 
crisis  were  impending. 

"If  no  one  else  will  make  a  motion." 
thundered  the  presiding  officer,  "I  will 
make  it  myself.  I  move  that  the  ladies 
be  not  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  links 
between  the  hours  of  four  and  eleven 
p.  m." 

The  members  sat  aghast  at  this  extra- 
ordinary parliamentary  proceeding.  The 
president's  motion  received  a  weak  sec-, 
ond  from   Lieutenant  Brookes. 

There  followed  a  perfect  babel  of  ques- 
tions, exclamations,  and  protestations. 
The  president  rapped  sharply  for  order, 
but  order  was  not  forthcoming.  The 
greater  amount  of  this  doubtful  discus- 
sion was  carried  on  by  the  men,  although 
Mrs.  Joliffe  and  several  of  her  stronger 
allies  caused  it  to  become  clearly  under- 
stood that  they  condemned  the  whole  in- 
iquitoiis  scheme. 

After  fifteen  minutes  of  wild  talk,  the 
discussion  was  closed.  The  vote  promised 
to  be  close,  as  the  factions  were  about 
evenly  divided. 

The  president  called  for  the  ayes. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  men  gave  utter- 
ance to  feeble  grunts  that  were  woefully 
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lacking  in  volume,  and  cast  sheepish 
glances  toward  the  open  fire,  around  which 
the  ladies  had  gathered. 

"The  vote  is  lost,  no  question  of  that !" 
thought  Captain  Eoss,  as  he  called  for 
the.  nays  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 

Not  a  single  dissenting  vote !  Did  his 
ears  deceive  him?  Not  one  woman  had 
voted,  either  in  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative.  Could  it  be  that  they  had 
struck  their  colors  without  even  an  effort 
to  maintain  their  rights? 

Not  only  was  Captain  Eoss  surprised, 
but  every  other  man  was  likewise  affected. 
They  could  not  understand  the  women, 
one  of  the  less  wise  of  whom  had  boast- 
ed that  the.  men  could  pass  any  rules  they 
wished,  but  that  she,  for  one,  would  play 
whenever  she  pleased.  Would  they  be 
foolish  enough  to  allow  a  measure  to  pass 
only  to  break  it  because  they  were  not 
pleased  with  its  intentions?  The  meeting 
was  quickly  adjourned  with  a  tap  of  the 
ivory  gavel  that  in  itself  seemed  to  ask, 
"What  does  it  all  mean?" 

Mrs.  Joliffe  was  the  personification  of 
graciousness  during  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.  No  sooner  had  the  meeting  end- 
ed than  she  bustled  into  the  tiny  club- 
house kitchen  and  gave  the  two  Japs  pre- 
siding there  sundry  instructions.  These 
orders  were  executed  with  military  exact- 
ness, and  the  club's  membership  was  soon 
seate.d  at  small  tables  and  enjoying  a 
rarebit  supper.  No  traces  of  malice  or 
ill-feeling  were  visible  on  the  faces  of  the 
ladies,  and  the  only  reference  made  to 
the  evening's  business  was  embodied  in 
one  or  two  attempts  by  the  men  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  jocosely;  but  these  sallies 
were  met  by  such  open-eyed  astonishment 
on  the  part  of  the  subdue.d  that  tlie  sub- 
ject was  soon  cast  into  the  dark  depths 
of  oblivion,  and  a  merry  hour  over  the 
supper  and  another  around  the  great  fire- 
place of  rough  boulders  put  all  thoughts' 
of  the  "late  unpleasantness"  aside. 

The.  next  day  dawned  glorious,  even  for 
an  Indian  summer  day  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  where  the  month  of  September  is 
marked  by  brilliant  and  warm  sunshine, 
and  the  gentle  breezes  bear  a  touch  of  the 
irreat  Frost  King's  breath  that  caresses 
the  cheeks  briskly  and  healthfully. 

The  golf  club  meeting  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  several  small,  intimate  teas, 
wliere,  in  lieu  of  the.  usual  gossip  of  the 
numerous  army  quarters  of  the  coast,  the 


smart  set  of  Seattle,  and  the  aristocratic 
set  of  Victoria,  every  woman  figuratively 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Joliffe,  and  eagerly 
absorbed  the  words  of  wise  advice  that 
fell  from  her  lips. 

At  the  special  meeting,  her  instructions 
had  been  followed  to  the  letter;  and  now 
that  the  women  had,  apparenth',  weakly 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  majority,  there 
was  still  more  organizing  of  forces  to  ac- 
complish before  the  noon  hour.  The  tele- 
phone lines  of  Sitka  were  kept  busy  that 
morning,  and  the  brisk  little  girl  at  Cen- 
tral could  have  told  the  golf  club  officers 
of  several  interesting  plots  against  them, 
had  she  so  chosen;  but  the  girl  at  Cen- 
tral can  wisely  keep  her  counsel  when 
important  projects  are  in  the  air,  for 
secretiveness,  though  perhaps  not  born 
with  her,  is  thrust  upon  her  by  the  man- 
dates of  an  iron  corporation  that  insists 
that  there  be  "no  leaks." 

"Ting-a-ling,"  rang  the  telephone  bel) 
in  Captain  Eoss'  office  about  eleven 
o'clock. 

"Hello,"  he  heard  in  Mrs.  Joliffe's  dul- 
cet tones.  "Is  that  you.  Captain  Eoss? 
Yes?  Well,  this  is  Mrs.  Joliffe.  Cap- 
tain Eoss,  does  the  con.stitution  of  the 
golf  club  say  that  five  members  may  re- 
quest the  president  to  call  a  special  meet- 
ing at  any  time?  Yes?  I  am  so  glad, 
because  Mrs.  Garrett  and  several  other 
ladies  are  here,  and  we  are  talking  over 
a  little  matter  that  we  think  should  be 
acted  upon  immediately — this  afternoon, 
in  fact,  at  the  clubhouse,  at  one.  As  there 
are  five  of  us  here,  we  ask  you  to  call  a 
meeting  for  that  hour.  You  can't  get  away? 
Oh,  you  must,  for  you  know  that  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  congressional  representa- 
tives, besides  the  officers  from  the  cruiser 
Trenton,  are  invited  for  half-past  four, 
and  this  matter  that  we  wish  to  arrange 
will  affect  their  entertainment  and  our 
I'eputation  for  hospitalit)',  so  we  simply 
must  act  early  this  afternoon.  What  are 
we  planning?  0^,  it's  too  long  to  tell 
over  the  'phone. — Y'es,  waiting.  Central. — 
Do  come  at  one.  Captain  Eoss!  Y'ou  have 
an  important  engagement  with  the  presi- 
dent's personal  representative?  Well, 
bring  him  with  you.  Y"ou  can  come  at 
three?  Oh,  thaf  wiW  be  too  late.  ^Vhat 
is  that  you  say?  The  vice-president  can 
preside?  All  right.  Let  me  see,  Mrs. 
Brownell  is  the  vice-president,  is  she  not? 
Thank  you.  Captain  Eoss.     As  secretary. 
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I  will  notify  all  of  the  members  of  the 
meeting  by  'phone.  The  men  can  stop  on 
their  way  back  to  town  after  luncheon, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  government  at 
Washington  will  roll  along  just  the  same 
if  their  return  to  the  ofBces  is  not  quite 
prompt.    Good-bye." 

Mrs.  Joliffe  had  her  plans  well  ar- 
ranged. She  knew  that  no  man  would 
trudge  a  good  half  a  mile  to  the  club- 
house after  his  luncheon  to  listen  to  the 
exploitation  of  some  entertainment  that 
the  women  were  preparing  in  honor  of  the 
"gold  braid"  from  the  Trenton  and  a  few 
crusty  politicians  from  Washington  who 
had  been  invited  to  stretch  their  legs, 
after  a  long  sea  voyage  from  Seattle,  with 
a  game  of  golf. 

Four  o'clock  arrived.  At  that  hour 
Captain  Ross  and  thirty  other  men,  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  procession  of  Indian  cad- 
die boys,  reached  the  clubhouse.  They 
found  the  course  dotted  with  women,  who 
appeared  to  be  only  starting  their  games ; 
the  porch  was  brilliant  with  the  gay  cos- 
tumes of  the  ornamentative  members. 
Large,  red  placards  were  placed  on  every 
post,  fence,  and  tree  trunk. 

"Wh-e-w!"  whistled  Mr.  Joliffe.  in  a 
tone  that  seeme.d  to  breathe,  "This  ex- 
plains it !" 

Every  nonplussed  man  looked  and 
walked  in  his  direction. 

With  head  thrown  back,  a  look  of  amuse- 
ment on  his  face,  hands  thrust  into  his 
ftockcts,  and  his  equilibrium  maintained 
by  a  comfortable  spreading  apart  of  his 
feet,  he  faced  a  glaring,  red  placard  that 
w-as  posted  near  the  first  teeing-off  place. 

"This  tells  the  story,"  he  said,  and  to 
himself  added,  "Um-m.  ]  think  I  can 
read  the  master  hand  of  my  wife  in  this 
little   rovp." 

"Just  listen  to  this,"  said  Captain  Ross, 
and  he  read  aloud  for  the  lienefit  of  those 
who  had  been  relegated  to  the  background 
by  the  eager  first  arrivals: 

"  'This  is  to  notify  all  members  of  the 
Sitka  Golf  Club  that  said  club,  meeting 
in  special  session  at  one  o'clock  Friday 
afternoon,  September  10th,  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

"  'Xo  male  member  of  this  club  shall 
be  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  links  be- 
tween the  hours  of  four  and  eleven  p.  m. 
The  aforementioned  male  members  may, 
at  any  and  all  times,  enjoy  the  courtesies 
of  the  clubhouse. 


"'Any  infringement   of  this   rule  will 
be  followed  by  suspension  from  the  club. 
"  'Jane  Joliffe,  Secretary.'  " 

"Xow,  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 
was  the  unanimous  cry  that  followed  the 
reading  of  the  notice. 

The  situation  was  certainly  embarrass- 
ing. In  the  distance  tooted  the  horn  of 
Sitka's  only  automobile,  that  was  Ix-ar- 
ing  down  upon  the  clubhouse  with  the 
first  installment  of  the  guests  of  the 
afternoon.  Xo  less  a  personage  than  the 
speaker  of  the  house  occupied  the  driver's 
seat,  with  the.  governor  of  Alaska. 

Captain  Ross  realized  that  the  guests 
must  not  see  the  telltale  placards,  but 
what  was  to  be  done?  He  felt  obliged 
to  go  to  the  clubhouse  at  once  to  greet 
the  distinguished  deputation,  so  he  re- 
solved to  delegate  certain  ones  to  inter- 
view the  fair  belligerents  and  learn  what 
could  be  accomplished,  in  a  short  time, 
by  arbitration. 

Looking  about  the  circle  of  bewildered 
faces,  he  designated  Major  Joy  and  Dr. 
Sterne  to  undertake  the  delicate  mission. 

When  these  gentlemen  reached  Mrs. 
Joliffe,  whom  they  instinctively  knew  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  malcontents,  she  was 
poised  for  a  tee-off  shot  that  would  have 
been  a  screamer  had  she  not  been  inter- 
rupted. Major  Joy  at  once  undertook  to 
effect  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the 
difficulties,  but  his  words  were  evidently 
not  considered  at  all  seriously  by  the 
lady.  Even  as  he.  talked,  she  placed  a  ball 
on  a  little  mound  of  wet  sand,  addressed 
it,  and  drove  through  with  telling  re- 
sults. Then,  in  a  nonchalant  manner, 
she  started  after  her  running  brown  cad- 
die. 

"Oh,  I  say,  Mrs.  Joliffe,"  Major  Joy 
called  coaxingly  after  her.  "Listen  to  me 
just  a  minute,  can't  you?  Why  do  you 
want  to  do  such  a  thing  as  this,  with  the 
governor, and  all  these  other  guests  on  our 
hands?  A  nice  black  eye  it  will  give  us — 
especially  with  these  naval  men,  who  ai'c 
such  sticklers  for  the  conventionalities. 
Tell  me  the  meaning  of  it,  won't  you?" 

"Meaning  of  what?"  was  the  exasper- 
ating answer. 

"Oh,  come  now!  \Vhat's  the  use  of 
beating  'round  the  bush?  Why  all  these 
placards  placed  about  the  course?  The 
whole  thing  is  disgraceful — a  public 
expose   of   our    club   dissensions !      Have 
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your  caddie  tear  the  beastly  signs  down, 
while  I  go  and  give  the  old  duffers  the 
glad  hand  and  try  to  keep  them  on  the 
porch  five  minutes  longer." 

The  only  answer  vouchsafed  to  this  en- 
treaty was  a  view  of  a  pink-coated  back, 
as  Mrs.  Joliffe  continued  on  her  way. 

At  signs  of  losing  further  opportunity 
for  argument.  Major  Joy  began  importun- 
ing anew. 

"Well,  look  at  this,"  she  said  triumph- 
antly, and  threw  a  piece  of  paper  towards 
him. 

"A  lease  of  the  government  land  over 
which  our  course  lies!"  he  exclaimed, 
glancing  at  it. 

She  had  carefully  arranged  her  plans. 
The  governor  had  been  taken  into  her 
confidence,  and,  with  the  utmost  secrecy 
presejved,  he  had  set  the  governmental 
machinery  in  motion,  with  the  result  that 
a  permit  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  land 
for  a  period  of  one  day  had  been  made 
out  to  Mrs.  Joliffe. 

Her  day  had  arrived,  and  this  was  the 
way  she  had  chosen  to  exercise  her  au- 
thority ! 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  legal- 
looking  paper,  Major  Joy  again  en- 
deavored to  enter  into  a  truce  with  the 
charming  rebellionist. 


"Upon  what  terms  will  I  order  the 
placards  displaced  and  vouch  that  the  la- 
dies will  agree  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  as  if  nothing  unusual  had 
occurred?  Upon  my  own  terms,  of 
course.." 

"Well,  what  are  they?" 

"Now,  how  like  a  man!  What  would 
you  naturally  suppose  had  prompted  all 
of  this  scheming  and  labor  on  my  part?" 
replied  the  diplomat. 

"Oh,  if  you  mean  that  you  want  to  be 
allowed  to  play  at  any  time  you  wish.  I 
suppose  that  we  can  fix  that  all  right," 
conceded  Captain  Ross,  who  had  again 
joined  the  circle  about  Mrs.  Joliffe.  "How 
would  it  do  to  hold  a  meeting  this  even- 
ing, after  the  guests  depart,  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  repealing  the  obnoxious  measure? 
Agreeable  to  you,  did  you  say?  Very 
well,  then,  I  will  assist  the  boys  in  tear- 
ing down  these  signs." 

With  a  queer  little  smile  lurking  around 
her  mouth,  and  in  her  eyes,  Mrs.  Joliffe 
took  her  bag  of  clubs  that  the  caddie,  was 
holding,  and,  with  her  head  held  high, 
walked  toward  the  clubhouse  to  assist  in 
the  welcome  of  Governor  Buckley,  the 
august  speaker  of  the  house,  the  congres- 
sional representatives,  and  the  gallant 
men  of  the  navv. 


THE  OLD  GRANDE  RONDE 


How  oft  my  heart,  on  Fancy's  wing, 
Goes   back  to   other  scenes   and   days, . 

To  childhood  haunts,  where  verdant  Spring 
Her  royal  robe  of  grandeur  lays — 

The  old  Grand  Ronde, 
The  woods  beyond. 

The  mountains  crowned  in  azure  mist, 
The  peaks  that  rise 
'Neath  western  skies. 

And  seem  by  astral  splendor  kissed — 
The  vernal  vale. 
The  starlight,  pale, 

The  pines'  unending  croon, 


The  old  Grand  Ronde, 
The  woods  beyond. 

The  shadows,  and  the  moon ! 

Ah,  could  I  hear  the  robin's  song, 
As  in  the  days  so  long  gone  by. 
Forget  again  the  surging  throng. 

And  feel  the  woodland  zephyr's  sigh- 
But  live  for  one  short  day  again 
Afar  from  all  the  haunts  of  men — 
A  child,  in  Nature's  sweet  domain, 
Unmarred  by  life's  unyielding  pain — 
The  world  behind,  the  woods  beyond, 
And  all  around — the  old  Grand  Ronde. 

—By  T.  Shelley  Sutton 


The  Line  of  Gold 


By  Alma  A.  Rogers 


MEEE  box  was  the  Bon- 
worthy  scow.  It  lay  well 
out  from  shore,  which 
was  reached  through  the 
good  will  of  the  near- 
est neighbor's  footway, 
in  conjunction  with  sev- 
eral connecting  planks 
of  its  own.  The  door  and  window  front- 
ed east  on  a  narrow-railed  porch  that  con- 
tinued about  the  south  side  and  expanded 
in  the  rear  or  river-front  to  a  shed  strange- 
ly devised  of  rags  of  canvas  and  stray 
lengths  of  driftwood.  Time's  mild  medic- 
aments had  softened  the  walls  to  a  gray 
blot  that  blended  picturesquely  into  the 
varied  green  of  the  mosses  on  the  roof, 
rank  memorials  of  many  a  winter's  moist- 
ure. The  scow  was  really  not  a  scow  at 
all,  but  a  float,  which  means  that  the 
houseboat  was  secured  to  logs  set  in  the 
sandy  beach.  A  scow,  properly  speaking, 
has  a  shaped  bottom,  and  can  be  towed  up- 
stream or  down.  But  a  float  can  only  rise 
and  fall  with  the  river,  as  perhaps  con- 
sorts with  its  humble  inmates. 

Martin  Bonworthy  moved  cautiously 
over  the  narrow  planks  with  the  last  arm- 
ful of  driftwood  he  had  prepared  for  the 
day's  supply.  His  wife  was  already  set- 
tled at  the  window  when  he  entered. 

"I  feel  so  spry  this  mom  that  some- 
thing good  must  surely  be  goin'  to  hap- 
pen, Elviry.  My  old  j'ints  ain't  been  so 
eased  from  the  rheumatiz  since  I  been 
on  the  boat,"  he  said  cheerfully,  deposit- 
ing his  burden  with  care  in  the  box  behind 
the  kitchen  stove. 

"It's  happened  a'ready,  Martin.  Me, 
with  my  knittin'  and  you  eamin'  steady 
wages,  will  soon  be  buyin'  the  stone."  The 
clear  eyes  misted,  but  the  wrinkled  face 
smiled  back  in  answer. 

"So,  so,  wife,  that  we  will.  'Tis  time 
for  a  look  before  the  whistle  blows.  Strange 
how  ye  can  git  to  lovin'  money.  Seems 
to  me  every  time  I  take  'em  in  my  fingers 
they  look  bigger."  He  fumbled  in  a  secret 
corner  with-  a  roll  of  rags,  and  finally 
drew  forth  a  leather  bag,  whose  contents 
he  poured  into  her  lap.  A  tiny  hoard  it 
was,  fit  only  for  simple  souls  to  gloat  over, 


— a  few  mounds  of  silver,  with  a  glimpse 
of  gold  and  a  shower  of  dimes  and  two- 
bit  pieces.  The  smaller  coins  represented 
Elvira's  savings  from  her  knitting  work, 
and  she  felt  a  childish  pleasure  in  refus- 
ing to  have  them  exchanged  into  larger  de- 
nomination, as  Martin,  with  his  man's  no- 
tions, had  once  proposed. 

The  little  heap  glittered  in  the  old  wo- 
man's lap,  as  it  had  done  every  morning 
since  the  first  dollar,  saved  almost  a  year 
before,  from  Martin's  new  job,  had  found 
its  way  into  the  leather  bag.  Three  times 
had  the  bag  been  transferred  to  the  old 
man's  pocket  and  carried  away;  and  now, 
for  the  last  time,  it  was  slowly  filling 
again. 

"How  it  grows,  Martin,"  she  said  at 
length,  and  then  with  a  sigh,  "Sometimes 
I  doubt  we  mistrust  Providence  by  tak- 
in'  such  pains  to  cover't  up.  But  He 
knows  why  we're  a-doin'  it,  and  perhaps 
He  won't  mind.  Oh,  He's  always  been 
good  to  us,  Martin,  and  we  mustn't  cease 
to  praise  him." 

She  lifted  revereait  eyes,  and  then,  as 
had  also  happened  daily,  two  pairs  of 
toil-worn  hands  clasped  above  their  treas- 
ure, and  two  gray  heads  were  bowed,  while 
the  old  man's  quavering  accents  grew  firm 
with  the  dignity  of  petition. 

"It's  sure  a  lot  of  money,  Martin,"  said 
Elvira,  when  the  hoard  had  been  restored 
to  its  hiding  place.  "It  'minds  me  o'  the 
time  when  I  was  a  girl  and  father  used  to 
come  home  from  sellin'  his  cattle.  But 
it  was  always  paper  money,  then.  I  mind 
the  big  rolls  of  greenbacks,  and  how  moth- 
ej  fretted  till  he  was  safe  home  again.  For 
there  was  lawless  folk  about  on  the  plains 
them  days,  and  market  was  a  week's  jour- 
ney." 

The  old  man's  face  grew  wistful.  "An' 
ye've  been  poor  ever  since  ye  took  me, 
Elviry."  He  came  and  stood  beside  her 
chair,  his  knotted  fingers  fumbling  with 
the  stout  woolen  mitten  her  faithful  care 
had  supplied.  "God  knows,  I've  tried;  but 
somehow  I've  always  been  down." 

"I've  been  rich,  Martin."  She  stroked 
his  cheek  caressingly.  "Eich  in  the  things 
that  money  can't  buy,  and  that  a-many  in 
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fine  raiment  lias  fretted  out  their  hearts 
for.  If  only  our  Agnes  had  lived,  and 
little  Euey.  That  seems  the  worst,  Mar- 
tin. I  never  shut  my  eyes  but  I  see  that 
f;a|tin'  pond  and  him  a-playin'  on  the  logs, 
so  brave,  and  happy  and  shoutin'  out,  'See, 
gran'ma,  sec  my  boat !  I'm  captain,  an' 
I'm  goin'  to  hunt  seals  and  bring  my  papa 
home.'  As  if  'twas  but  yesterday  J  see 
that  slimy  log  turn  and  his  bright  head 
go  down.""  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
trembling  hands.  "And  him  only  with 
us  a  week.  Who  could  a-thought  that 
such  a  little  feller  would  dim'  over  the 
railroad  clear  to  that  nasty  pond.  It  was 
no  more  than  ten  minutes  before  that  I'd 
set  him  to  enticin"  the  gulls  with  scraps, 
down  at  tlie  water-edge.  But  my  heart 
misgave  me  from  the  first,  Martin.  And 
when  I  couldn't  find  him  nowhere  on  the 
bank  I  started  down  the  track  a-callin". 
and  there  he  was.  Just  as  I've  said,  his  red 
curls  flyin',  and  his  cheeks  matchin'  them, 
he  was  so  eager  like."  Her  frame  shook 
with  sobs,  and  the  old  man  crooned  ten- 
der words  to  comfort  hex. 

"'He  was  all  Agnes  had,  and  it  killed 
her,  Martin." 

"No,  no,  Elviry,  ye  know  the  doctors 
said  she  couldn't  live  more'n  three  months 
at  best.  Ye  mind  that  was  why  she  sent 
him  to  us,  an'  his  father  gone  away.  Ye 
mustn't  blame  yourself  like  that,  mother, 
'cause  'twas  only  weeks  instead  o'  months. 
'Tain't  right,  an'  it  ain"t  fair  to  Provi- 
dence. For  He  knows  what's  best,  El- 
viry." 

The  old  woman  lifted  her  head  from  liis 
arm  and  sought  to  wipe  away  the  tears. 

"God  forgive  me,  husband,  but  it  all 
come  over  me.  so  strong.  I  know  it"s  all 
right.  He  can  take  care  of  them  better 
than  we  could,  and  soon  we'll  be  goin"  that 
way,  too,  dear  heart.  We've  had  many, 
mercies."  She  winked  bravely  at  the  lied 
slipper  she  was  knitting  in  a  resolute 
endeavor  to  see  the  stitches. 

"There's  the  whistle.  Elviry.  'Tis  time 
to  go.  Now  ye  mustn't  fret."  He  kissed 
her  gently  and  passed  out.  He  had  been 
a  faithful  lover  always. 

The  ferry  landing  was  not  far  from  the 
Bonworthy  scow,  and  the  old  man  stood, 
broom  in  hand,  as  the  cumbrous  boat,  with 
divers  groaning  of  machinery  and  rattle 
of  cables,  pushed  off  on  its  first  trip 
across  the  river. 

It  was  a  chill  morning  in  late  Novem- 


l)er.  The  sun  struggled  with  vaprous 
skies.  In  the  sombre  distance  of  the  foot- 
hills fogwrcaths  poised  lightly  above  the 
ragged  edges  of  the  firs.  The  broad  river 
poured  a  leaden  stream  to  the  sea.  But 
old  Martin  thought  little  of  all  this  as 
he  busily  plied  his  broom,  keeping  clear 
the  decks  for  passengers  and  vehicles. 

Once,  late  in  the  afternoon,  Martin 
stopped  to  listen  to  a  group  of  men  in  ani- 
mated conversation.  Wliat  he  heard  made 
him  grip  his  broom  in  speechless  aston- 
ishment. 

"Ye  don't  mean,"  he  stuttered  at  last 
iis  his  breath  returned,  "ye  surely  don't 
mean  that  they're  goin'  to  cut  off  this 
ferry.'' 

"That"s  what  I  said,  old  man.  and  you 
are  not  tlie  only  one  to  lose  an  easy  job." 
With  a  careless  laugh  the  speaker  turned 
to  land  as  the  boat"s  apron  slid  upon  the 
pontoon. 

The  old  man  stood  as  one  stunned. 
Vehicles  began  to  crowd  the  narrow  space, 
but  it  was  only  when  an  angry  driver,  with 
an  oath,  ordered  him  out  of  the  way,  that 
he  moved.  To  be  let  out  now  I  He  knew 
what  it  meant  with  winter  coming  on,  and 
his  feeble  joints  so  stiffened  there  was  little 
he  could  do,  and  few  who  would  be 
troubled  with  that  little.  And  Elvira — 
the  name  gurgled  in  his  throat.  The 
stone!  What  would  she  say?  Would  her 
faith  l>e  equal  to  this  blow?  It  had  borne 
many  a  test  with  victorious  patience,  he 
knew,  but  her  heart  was  so  set  on  this 
thing.  Doubtless,  at  the  very  moment 
she  was  thinking  of  it  as  she  plied  her 
rapid  needles  at  the  window  where  she  sat 
so  constantly  after  her  e\'esight  had  ]iar- 
tiallv  failed — hastened  by  her  grief,  the 
occulist  said — and  she  could  no  longer  go 
out  to  sew.  For  it  she  had  planned  and 
saved  and  hoped,  the  one  last  desire  of  her 
old  age  since  she  had  seen  her  daughter 
laid  in  the  new-made  grave  of  the  child. 
The  half-conscious  rush  of  thought  came 
dizzily,  and  the  old  man  leaned  with  a 
smothered  groan  against  the  open  door  of 
the  engine-room. 

The  stoker  put  out  a  grimy  hand. 
"Don't  take  it  so  hard,  Bonworthy.  I 
saw  you  talkin'  and  I  knew  what  they  told 
you.  Yes,  it's  true  all  right.  The  city 
fathers  decided  today  to  buy  up  the  fer- 
ries and  make  the  bridges  free.  Of  course. 
that  imts  an  end  to  the  ferries  competin". 
We"ll  all  be  out  in  a  w-eek.     I  guess  vou 
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ilon"t  read  the  papers  much,  or  it  wouldn't 
have  struck  you  so  sudden." 

He  tlirew  open  the  furnace  and  thrust 
huge  sticks  of  red  fir  into  tlie  cavern  of 
fire.  "Cheer  up,  old  man,"  he  called  as 
he  jammed  the  door  to,  "something  else 
'11  turn  up.  They  say  the  city  has  bought 
the  Albina  ferry  and  will  run  it  till  they 
build  a  bridge,  which  isn't  likeJy  to  hap- 
])cn  very  soon.  Mebby  you  can  git  a  berth 
on  that.  Look  to  business  now.  Here  we 
go,"  and  he  bestowed  his  attention  upon 
tlip  steam  gauge. 

It  was  later  than  usual  when  Martin 
entered  the  scow.  Elvira  was  stirring 
about  in  the  gentle,  peering  way  char- 
acteristic of  near-sighted  people. 
.  "Supper's  been  ready  a  long  time. 
What  kep'  ye,  Martin?"  She  moved  closer 
to  him. 

"Dear  heart,  what  has  liajipened  ?"  she 
cried  anxiously.    "Ye're  not  sick?'" 

He  shook  his  head  and  tried  to  move 
his  heavy  tongue,  which  seemed  to  have 
grown  thick  and  hard. 

"No,  no,  Elviry,"  he  said  at  last,  "it's 
worse  than  that.  The  very  worst  that 
could  be." 

Elvira  sat  down  on  the  broad  arm  of  the 
wooden  rocker  into  which  he  had  sunk, 
and  took  his  hand  firmly. 

"Now  tell  me,  Martin.  There's  nothing 
as  bad  as  the  worst  while  we  have  each 
other.  But  why  didn't  I  think!  0' 
course  you're  cold  and  hungry.  We'll  just 
draw  up  and  eat  a  bite  and  then  it'll  be 
easier." 

He  was  chilled  and  his  stomach  was 
empty.  The  warm  food  and  drink  heart- 
ened him.  He  began  to  talk.  Across  the 
l)oard  the  candle  light  flickered  on  two 
old  faces,  trenched  and  seamed  with  the 
passing  of  the  years,  but  yet  childlike  in 
the  simple  devotion  of  their  undivided 
hearts.  It  was  easy  to  see  in  her  brow 
and  chin  evidences  of  a  strength  that 
had  never  been  his.  Faithful  and  in- 
dustrious was  Martin  Bonworthy,  up- 
right in  his  dealings  and  true  in  his  af- 
fections. But  the  face  of  the  woman, 
ihoiigh  shrunken  in  the  curves  that  once 
moulded  beaut)',  showed  something  more — 
something  that  glowed  ceaselessly  within 
and  emanated  from  all  her  speech  and 
movements.    . 

The  fragment  of  candle  burned  low  in 
its  socket  i^efore  the  chairs  were  drawn 
back  from  the  little  table.     Elvira's  eyes 


were  undimmed,  and  her  face  was  lumin- 
ous in  its  shining. 

The  old  man  brought  out  the  roll  of 
rags  which  concealed  their  treasure,  and 
unfolded   it   vith   reluctant   hands. 

"We'll  go  right  over  now  and  make  the 
pavment,  dear  heart,"  said  Elvira  cheer- 
fully, bundling  herself  in  her  warmest 
wraps.  "0'  course.,  it  can't  be  just  as  we 
planned,  to  do  the  last  all  at  once,  but  it 
must  be  for  the  best  just  as  it  is." 

"I  can't  see  how  we're  goin'  to  live, 
though."  The  old  man  looked  doubting, 
yet  wistful.  His  weaker  self  was  over- 
borne by  her  strength,  yet  he  could  not 
quite  breast  the  current  of  those  mystic 
waves  that  set  in  so  mightily  from  the  il- 
limitable shores  of  faith. 

"Sometimes  we  ain't  permitted  to  see 
more  than  one  ste])  ahead,  Martin.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  take  that  step  and  wait 
for  the  next  one  to  be  marked  out." 

No  more  was  said.  A  fresh  candle  was 
fitted  into  the  socket  and  set  in  the  case- 
ment to  guide  the  wanderers  in  their  peri- 
lous going  forth  into  the  darkness  over 
the  wet  and  slippery  footboards.  The 
feat  was  executed  in  safety.  Picking 
their  careful  steps  about  the  wreckage 
that  lined  the  shore,  they  reached  the  rail- 
way embankment  where  two  lines  of  steel 
gleamed  sinuously  white  under  the  elec- 
tric light  at  the  intersection  of  the  street. 

Below,  the  fatal  pond,  a  remnant  of 
high  water  which  had  the  habit  of  disap- 
pearing in  the  dry  season,  lay  sleeping 
sluggishly  under  its  green  and  slimy  cover. 
The  night  lights  twisted  its  sombre  shad- . 
ows  into  weird  fantasies.  Through  the 
hoary  branches  of  a  solitary  fir  the  wind 
moaned  in  gusts  its  unavailing  lament 
for  the  lost. 

But  Elvira  did  not  look  that  way.  Her 
soul  was  keyed  to  higher  things.  She, 
who  ordinarily  could  scarcely  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  perform  her  homely 
duties,  now  moved  as  if  age  and  weak- 
ness had  fallen  from  her.  The  old  man 
looked  at  her  in  wonder,  and  felt  his 
own  spirit  urge. 

They  entered  a  marble  shop  where  the 
proprietor  sat  at  his  desk  examining  the 
week's  accounts. 

"We've  come  to  make  a  payment  on 
the  stone."  Martin  fumbled  nervously 
with  the  bag  strings.  "We'll  be  still 
lackin'  a  bit,  but  we  hope  it  won't  be  for 
long." 
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The  stone-cutter  was  engrossed  in  sort- 
ing the  money  into  little  piles.  He  did  not 
mark  the  trembling  hands  of  the  man  nor 
the  rapt  face  of  the  woman.  Besides, 
he  had  charged  a  good,  round  sum  for 
the  headstone,  leaving  a  margin  for  pos- 
sible bad  collections,  and  he  was  more  than 
pleased  with  the  amount  received.  He  met 
the  old  man's  murmured  remark  with  an 
assurance  of  confidence  in  their  intentions 
and  cordially  bowed  them  out. 

Sunday  dawned  clear  with  just  that 
touch  of  frost  in  the  air  which  makes 
young  blood  tingle,  but  binds  cruelly  the 
slow  pulse  of  the  aged.  The  sun  marched 
victoriously  around  the  southern  slope  of 
the  great  snow  peak  that  rose  in  a  gleaming 
tower  of  pearl  from  the  crystalline  blue 
of  the  distant  range.  The  brightness  was 
penetrating,  illusive,  following  upon  long 
weeks  of  misty  skies  hung  dully  above 
sodden  cloud  banks.  Every  ripple  of 
the  swiftlj'-flowing  river  cast  up  a  bur- 
nished shield  on  which  to  reflect  again  the 
splendor  of  its  gilding.  On  shore  the 
scow  settlement  clustered,  vividly  cheerful 
in  the  crude  paints  with  which  occupants 
decoratively  inclined  delighted  to  indulge 
their  individual  fancies.  Fringing  the 
watery  door-yards  the  drift  logs  and  all 
the  nondescript  spoils  of  tide  and  flood 
became  glorified  heaps  of  wreckage. 

Old  Martin  slowly  pushed  open  the  front 
door  and  cast  a  weather  eye  to  the  east. 

"  'Twill  snow  before  another  morn, 
mother.  There's  mist  getherin'  about  the 
peak  a'ready,  and  'tis  bitter  cold."  He 
warmed  his  hands  over  the  driftwood 
which  was  sputtering  merrily  in  tlie 
kitchen  stove. 

"I  doubt  it  be  wise  to  take  the  trip," 
he  continued.  "Ye  mind  the  last  time 
ye  was  clear  wore  out  and  that  day  was 
fine  and  mild."  He  looked  irresolutely 
at  Elvira,  who  was  giving  the  tiny  room 
its    customary   perfection   of   neatness. 

She  lifted  unseeing  eyes  to  his  haggard 
face.  The  exaltation  of  the  previous  night 
was  still  upon  her. 

"I  must  go,  Martin,"  she  said.  "May- 
hap 'tis  for  the  last  time.  The  last  time" 
— her  voice  sank  to  a  murmur  of  self-com- 
munication— "ere  I  be  laid  beside  her." 

"What's  that  ye're  sayin',  mother?" 
cried  the  old  man.  "Ye  mustn't  be  talkin' 
like  that.  Eeuben'll  be  comin'  over  the 
water  one  o'  the  days  an'  the  good  times'll 
come  again." 


"Yes,  Eeuben  will  come  if  he's  spared, 
Martin,"  she  responded,  rousing  herself. 
"He  was  a  good  boy  to  Agnes.  We  must 
wait  to  welcome  him  for  her  sake  and  the 
child's." 

But  in  her  heart  she  knew  it  would 
never  be. 

Passengers  to  Eiverview  Cemetery,  in- 
tent on  duty  or  an  outing,  crowded  the 
trolley-cars  that  radiant  afternoon.  The  old 
couple  sat  in  a  corner,  equally  unconscious 
of  the  glances  of  pity  or  curiosity  that 
occasionally  rested  upon  them.  In  El- 
vira's heart  a  vision  of  the  eternal  city 
came  and  passed  and  came  again.  In 
those  stately  mansions  not  made  with 
hands  she  would  find  her  loved  and  lost 
awaiting  her.  Agnes  would  not  be  changed, 
only  well  and  strong,  and  the  little  one 
would  rim  to  greet  her  with  arms  thrown 
wide.  To  her  untutored  soul  heaven  meant 
simply  the  happiness  of  the  little  scow 
transplanted,  and  perhaps  intensified,  in 
that  ne.w  clime.  She  did  not  think  on 
sins  forgiven  or  golden  streets  for  re- 
deemed feet.  Love  had  been  her  full  re- 
ligion, and  it  had  seemed  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  her  narrow  life. 

By  her  side  old  Martin  leaned  forward 
half-apprehensively  as  the  car  bounded 
across  the  huge  trestles  which  spanned 
the  gulches  between  the  skirting  hills. 
Their  gloomy  depths,  half  concealed  by 
young  firs  and  undergrowth,  held  a  cu- 
rious fascination  for  a  mind  in  which 
the  normal  physical  instincts  were  still  the 
dominant  element.  Occasionally  he 
glanced  aside  at  Elvira,  with  an  indefina- 
ble sense  of  being  shut  out  from  her. 
There  had  been  other  times  in  his  life 
when  this  feeling  had  come  over  him,  and 
he  had  always  resented  it.  Today  he  was 
awed.  To  old  Martin  it  had  been  given 
to  feel  but  not  to  understand. 

Down  the  graveled  roadway  which 
wound  through  tall  memorial  shaits  tlie 
old  co..ple,  cramped  with  cold,  plodded 
slowly.  They  halted  before  a  humble, 
white  headstone,  rising  from  a  grassy  plot. 
Carven  beneath  the  image  of  a  dove  in 
flight  were  the.  words : 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Agnes  Louise 
Bonworthy  Courtman,  aged  SI  years,  S 
months  and  2  days,  and  Eeuben  Martin 
Courtman,  aged  5  years  and  7  months." 

Sacred  to  their  memory.  That  was  what 
it  had  meant  to  Elvira.  To  this  end  she 
had  toiled  and  purposed,  that  the  earthly 
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remembrance,  though  it  be  indeed  but 
gross  matter  as  compared  to  the  heavenly 
substance,  might  not  pass  awaj'. 

But  as  she  gazed  reverently  upon  the 
record,  a  new  sense,  doubtless  born  of  the 
ecstatic  vision  that  had  so  long  swayed 
her  spirit,  touched  her.  For  one  illumined 
moment  her  thought  was  lifted  into  un- 
derstanding. The  things  of  the  unseen 
became  the  real,  and  she  knew  in  very 
truth  that  Agnes  was  risen.  Why  then 
offer  dust  to  dust  or  seek  to  preserve  in 
crumbling  stone  love  which  is  immortal? 
As  she  grappled  with  the  subtle  conscious- 
ness, she  discovered  old  Martin  on  his 
knees  carefully  scratching  away  with  his 
horny  forefinger  a  bit  of  moist  earth 
which  had  collected  in  the  fluting  at  the 
base  of  the  column. 

The  sight  hurt  her.  She  moved  hastily 
forward.  The  exaltation  passed,  and  in 
its  place  came  a  look  of  settled  patience. 
She  put  out  her  hand  to  the  old  man,  and 
they  walked  down  the  path  together. 

The  weeks  that  followed  were  dreary 
ones  to  the  Bonworthys.  At  the  appointed 
time  the  ferry-boat  was  tied  up  in  the 
company's  boneyard,  and  Martin,  less  fa- 
vored, went  ashore  with  a  week's  wages 
between  him  and  the  gaunt  world.  The 
weather,  too,  was  unprecedented.  Snow 
fell  and  icy  sleet,  and  for  days  the  old 
man  dared  not  venture  across  the  perilous 
footways  that  connected  the  scow  with 
solid  ground.  When  at  last  the  warm 
Chinook  blew  up  from  the  sea  and  the  grip 
of  the  frost  was  broken  by  softly  dripping 
skies,  he  went  forth.  But  though  he 
sought  his  meed  faithfully  from  friend 
and  stranger  it  came  not.  His  twisted 
joints  and  stumbling  steps  appealed  only 
to  pity.  When  that  heartstring  was 
moved  he  packed  stove  lengths  of  firwood 
in  a  gunny  sack  to  house  basements. 

At  last  a  time  came  when  the  odd  jobs 
failed  and  the  old  man  paced  the  streets 
in  vain. 

He  was  returning  one  evening  heartsick 
and  sore  from  his  fruitless  search  when 
he  stumbled  over  a  prostrate  form  lying 
on  the  floor  of  the  shed  at  the  rear  of 
the  scow.  Bending  down,  he  perceived 
Elvira's  unconscious  face.  She  had  slip- 
ped on  a  wet  board  and  fallen  heavily  on 
her  side.  A  light  burned  within.  Pres- 
ently he  was  able  to  half  lead,  half  carry 
her  to  her  bed,  where  she  became  easier 
and  smiled  faintly  as  she  comforted  him. 


"There's  sure  no  bones  broken.  I'll 
likely  be  as  good  as  new  by  morn.  'Twould 
never  do  to  make  myself  a  burden  to  you 
now,  dear  heart.  Mayhap  I'll  sleep  a  bit 
if  you'll  be  watchin'  beside  me." 

She  lay  quiet  for  a  long  time.  When 
she  opened  her  eyes,  the  old  man  still 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  He  had  not 
moved.  On  his  face  was  a  look  she  had 
never  seen  there  before.  At  last  he  broke 
the  silence : 

"Elviry,  there  was  a  man  oncet  who  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head."  He  uttered 
the  words  haltingly  as  one  who  forces  into 
articulation  thoughts  which  the  keen 
chisel  of  sorrow  has  chipped  into  form. 
"An'  he  was  young  and  strong,  too. 
'Twasn't  as  if  he'd  growed  old  and  shaky 
and  not  able  to  do  for  the  world.  I  been 
thinkin'  o'  that,  walkin'  the  streets  today. 
He  done  a  mighty  stirrin'  up  o'  things,  but 
they  ain't  right  yet.  I  can't  make  it 
out,  Elviry." 

His  heavy  eyes,  full  of  the  pain  of  life's 
mysteries,  turned  toward  her  in  uncon- 
scious appeal. 

A  great  throb  of  pity  stirred  her  martial 
soul.  She  reached  out  and  gathered  his 
rough  hands  between  both  of  hers  before 
she  made  answer,  softly : 

"We  must  believe  and  love,  husband. 
Them's  the  great  things,  the  pure  gold 
that  nothin'  can  take  away  without  our 
choosin.' " 

Morning  found  Elvira  no  better.  In- 
stead, her  evident  suffering  caused  Martin 
to  seek  aid  without  delay.  The  physician 
had  no  word  of  encouragement  when  the 
old  man  followed  him  into  the  shed.  Ah 
internal  injury — her  age  was  against  her. 
About  all  that  could  be  done  was  good 
nursing  with  plenty  of  nourishing  food. 

For  nearly  three  score  years  Martin  had 
loved  with  a  devotion  which  almost  glori- 
fied his  limitations.  It  had  been  hers  to 
give  and  his  to  receive.  But  now  that 
this  relation  was  reversed  he  set  himself 
to  his  task  with  intensified  tenderness. 
As  provisions  vanished  day  by  day,  an  idea 
came  to  him.  There  was  one  treasure  in 
the  house.  He  would  take  it  and  sell  it. 
It  had  belonged  to  Agnes,  and  Ruey  had 
worn  it  about  his  neck  when  he  had  come 
to  them. 

While  the  invalid  dozed  he  took  from  an 
old,  brass-studded  hair  trunk  a  packet 
wrapped  in  many  folds  of  tissue  paper, 
from  which  he  drew  out  a  red  coral  neck- 
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lace  with  a  gold  locket  attached.  The 
locket  was  heart-shaped  and  contained  two 
jihotographs.  These  he  carefully  removed. 
One  pictured  a  young  woman  with  a 
sturdy  little  boy  on  her  lap.  The  other 
was  of  a  dark,  handsome  fellow  whose, 
sailor  garb  voiced  his  farewell  to  wife  and 
child. 

The  old  man  sighed  as  he  touched  the 
treasure  gently.  He  knew  how  dear  it 
was  to  Elvira's  heart.  But  life  was  dearer, 
and  to  his  simpleness  the  golden  trinket 
represented  value.  Eeplacing  the  wrap- 
pings, he  thrust  it  into  his  pocket.  El- 
vira still  slept.  He  crept  out  softly. 
Along  the.  narrow  footway  his  mind  ran  on 
the  comfort  it  would  bring  her.  He  felt 
dizzy  at  moments.  There  had  not  been 
enough  to  share  that  morning,  though  she 
was  none  the  wiser. 

He  paused  before  the  nearest  jewelry 
shop,  but  with  a  sudden  change  of  inten- 
tion drew  back  and  headed  for  the  largest 
establishment  in  the  city.  The  splendor 
of  the  place  was  dazzling.  He  shrinkingly 
laid  the  bauble  upon  the  counter.  The 
clerk  glanced  at  it  and  handed  it  back 
with  the  comment:  "It  is  of  no  value. 
The  locket  is  only  filled.  We  could  not 
use  it." 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  old  man  heard 
this  statement  in  many  variations,  some- 
times given  curtly,  sometimes  with  a  look 
of  sympathy.  The  dizziness  in  his  head 
was  growing  insupportable.  He  could  just 
make  out  three  shining  balls  before  him. 
He  would  go  in.  Everything  else  had 
failed.     This  was  the  last. 

The  clerk  was  showing  a  tray  of  spark- 
ling rings,  and  scarcely  vouchsafed  the 
customary  glance  before  the  customary  re- 
fusal. The  old  man  leaned  against  tlie 
counter,  dumbly  watching  the  purchaser 
as  he  drew  out  a  full  purse.  There  was  a' 
rattle  on  the  plate  glass  and  coins  rolled 
in  every  direction,  while  the  stranger 
cursed  a  broken  clasp. 

Then  a  singular  thing  happened.  Some- 
thing entered  the  old  man's  confused 
senses  that  had  never  before  found  har- 
borage in  all  his  meagre  life.  Suddenly 
alert,  every  muscle  tense,  his  eyes,  but  now 
as  dull  as  a  lizard's  dazzled  by  the  sun, 
cunningly  traced  the  gleam  of  a  five  dollar 
piece  as  it  slid  under  a  corner  of  the  velvet 
mat  where  the  tray  had  reposed.  With  an 
imperceptible  movement  his- heavy  thumli 
covered  it.     He  gasjied  a  little.    The  clerk 


and  stranger  had  transferred  their  search 
to  the  floor.  Slowly,  with  still  greater 
cunning,  he  drew  it  into  his  palm.  An- 
other instant  and  he  was  out  upon  the 
street. 

It  was  done.  His  heart  thumped  a.-i  if 
it  would  break  through  his  ribs.  In  his 
ears  was  a  surge  like  distant  waters.  He 
steadied  himself  by  a  lamp-post  and  stum- 
bled on.  Now  and  then  he  glanced  behind 
furtively  and  hurried  a  little  faster.  The 
thing  in  his  hand  burned  like  a  red-hot 
coal.  He  tried  to  forget  it,  gripping  it 
close  all  the  while.  He  would  think  only 
of  food  and  life  for  the  wife  of  his  heart. 
He  had  left  her  alone — today — or  was  it 
yesterday?  Something  was  going  wrong 
inside  his  head.  He  put  up  a  shaking 
hand.  Directly  in  front  of  him  was  a 
show-window  full  of  grocer's  wares.  With 
a  last  effort  at  self-command,  he  entered, 
and  repeated  automatically  the  list  of  nec- 
essaries his  memory  held.  The  clerk  eyed 
him  curiously,  but  gave  attention. 

As  he  laid  the  gold  piece,  upon  the  coun- 
ter an  officer  stepped  up  and  covered  it. 
The  old  man  shook  as  with  an  ague.  He 
made  no  outcry  and  followed  unresist- 
ingly. At  the  police  station  he  was  held 
over  for  examination. 

The  night  was  passed  in  a  state  of 
.stupor.  Morning  found  him  huddled  in  a 
corner  of  the  common  corridor  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  uncleanness  and  obscenity 
that  surrounded  him. 

Once  he  offered  his  handkerchief  to  a 
newly-arrive.d  prisoner  almost  as  old  as 
himself,  down  whose  cheek  a  red  stream 
trickled,  but  the  man  only  stared  stu- 
pidly. "Drunk  again."  He  heard  the 
contemptuous  words  as  the  iron  grating 
clanged,  but  they  held  little  meaning.  At 
times  he  tried  to  recall  how  he  came  to 
lie  in  this  strange,  buzzing  place  where 
men  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  or  sat 
in  torpid  vacancy.  He  had  been  seeking 
— but  the  thought  was  gone. 

When  his  case  was  called,  he  was  man- 
ifestly unable  to  account  for  his  actions, 
or  tell  how  the  money  came  in  his  pos- 
session. A  man  about  the  court  who  had 
known  him  on  the  ferry  testified  to  his 
previous  good  reputation,  and  the  judge, 
lenient  to  his  age  and  condition,  dis- 
missed him  with  a  sentence,  of  eight  hours 
on  the  rockpile. 

Old  Martin  never  knew  how  long  Iiis 
luimmer  rang.     Perhaps  it  was  the  fresh 
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air  and  exercise  that  broke  the  blood  clot 
in  his  brain  and  restored  the  functions 
of  consciousness.  He  was  a  free  man  un- 
der the  open  sky  when  his  recollection  of 
time  and  place  returned.  The  necklace, 
and  what  it  had  led  to,  the  dreary  hours 
in  the  guardhouse,  the  scene  before  the 
judge,  his  present  disgrace,  all  crowded 
upon  him  with  a  shock  that  threatened  to 
unseat  his  restored  reason.  He,  a  man 
of  clean  life,  who  had  dealt  justly  and 
feared  none,  was  now  condemned  to  wear 
out  the  wretched  remnant  of  his  years 
under  the  brand  of  thief.  It  was  more 
than  his  spirit,  racked  by  stress  of  mind 
and  body,  could  bear.  The  thought  of  El- 
vira brought  slow  tears  of  anguish. 
Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  he  wan- 
dered to  the  docks,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
a  lonely  warehouse  spent  the  bitter  passion 
of  dishonored  age. 

The  short  gray  day  was  fading  into 
night  when  Martin  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  little  scow.  Elvira  had  caught  the 
sound  of  his  coming  and  strained  her  eyes 
in  the  gloom.  Without  a  word  he  fell  on 
his  knees  before  her  and  began  stroking 
her  withered  hands.  All  the  dumb  ten- 
derness of  his  inarticulate  soul  welled  up 
in  the  action.  She  was  the  first  to  speak 
in  tones  of  deep  thankfulness. 

"I  knew  'twould  be  so,  Martin.  I  knew 
God  would  bring  you  back  to  me  before 
I  go.  All  these  days  as  I've  laid  listenin' 
for  your  step  I  knew  'twould  come." 

She  lay  back  on  the  pillov,  exhausted. 
She  was  quite  calm  as  the  old  man  told 
his  pitiful  story.  Once,  when  the  theft 
of  the  coin  was  blurted  out,  she  started 


and  her  white  lips  moved  in  voiceless 
words.  But  as  he  went  on  to  the  miserable 
end,  and  in  a  burst  of  tearless  sobs  de- 
plored the  shame  and  disgrace  he  had 
brought  upon  them,  she.  lifted  herself,  and 
with  her  arm  drew  his  head  down  upon 
her  breast  as  she  would  shelter  a  lost 
child. 

"Let  it  pass,  dear  heart.  We'll  never 
know  the  meaning  of  it  here,  but  the 
time's  not  far  off  when  we'll  understand." 
After  a  pause  she  continued :  "I've  been 
thinkin'  a  many  things  in  the  long  hours 
o'  the  night,  listenin'  to  the  swashin'  o' 
the  water  against  the  scow.  I  was  wrong 
about  the  stone,  husband.  Mayhap  you'll 
forgive  me."  He  lifted  his  stricken  face 
in  wonder.  "But  it's  come  to  me  plain 
that  the  Agnes  we  loved  wasn't  there — the 
cold  ground  never  kep'  them.  An'  may- 
hap God  meant  the  money  for  the  dark 
times — an'  so  He'd  a  been  better  pleased 
if  we'd  put  one  o'  His  young  fir  trees  that 
knows  no  fadin'  at  the  head,  and  a  slip  o' 
wild  sweet  briar — that's  like  His  own  dear 
presence — at  the  foot." 

Her  breath  came  in  gasps,  but  she 
fought  off  the  mortal  weakness  and  whis- 
pered brokenly:  "Lift  me,  husband — an' 
come  close — in  the  old  place — by  the  win- 
dow where  we've  had  a  many  happy 
thought — of  love — together — " 

The  young  dawn  winnowed  the  pale 
mists  floating  low  above  the  river  into 
shoals  of  rosy  cloud.  Then  it  stooped 
to  the  window  of  the  little  scow  and  drew 
a  broad  line  of  golden  light  over  two  stilled 
figures  side  by  side,  whose  furrowed  cheeks 
rested  together  above  their  clasped  hands. 


Homes  and  Home-Makers  of  Alaska 


By  Anna  Shane  Devin 
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LASKA,"  says  Hennes- 
|2l  sey,  friend  and  chorus 
to  Mr.  Dooley,  "is 
nawthin'  but  an  ice- 
berg with  a  few  seals 
roostin'  on  it";  and, 
in  making  this  pithy 
statement,  he  quite 
correctly  reflects  the  views  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  concerning  this  great,  though 
still  so-little  known  province. 

Even  the  few  whose  information  oii 
the  subject  is  somewhat  fuller,  seldom 
think  of  our  northwestern  possessions 
as  a  place  where  people  actually  go  to 
live  and  make  their  permanent  homes, 
and  yet,  among  those  who  are  helping 
to  conquer  this  new  kingdom  for  pos- 
terity, there  are  many  who  already  love 
Alaska  and  would  not  leave  it.  Nor  is 
it  strange  that  some  of  these  are  women, 
for  the  tendrils  of  a  woman's  affections 
easily  twine  around  the  place  where  lie 
her  heart's  interests,  and  it  often  seems 
as  if,  the  humbler  and  homelier  this 
place,  the  more  luxuriantly  bloom  the 
flowers  of  fancy  and  sentiment  with 
which  she  surrounds  it. 

Here  and  there  in  Alaska,  however, 
money  and  taste  have  combined  to  cre- 
ate not  only  a  home,  but  a  beautiful 
house  that  stands  out  among  its  plainer 
neighbors  with  very  striking  effect. 

Notable  among  these  is  the  Wildt  cot- 
tage at  Skaguay,  which  may  be  called 
the  apotheosis  of  a  log-cabin.  In  order 
to  reach  it,  one  crosses  the  Skaguay 
river,  a  wide,  shallow  stream  that  comes 
brawling  down  its  rocky  bed,  making  as 
much  fuss  in  its  brief  course  as  if  the 
fate  of  the  ocean  depended  upon  receiv- 
ing its  watery  contributions. 

The  cottage  stands  in  the  center  of  a 
partial  clearing  where  enough  of  the 
primeval  forest  has  been  spared  to  add 
some  shade  and  much  beauty  to  the 
premises.  It  has  not  been  found  advis- 
able, however,  to  leave  the  stately 
northern  pines  standing  very  close  to 
an  Alaska  home,  since  their  roots,  in- 
stead of  striking  deep  into  the  earth. 


frequently  run  along  so  near  the  sur- 
face that  merely  a  moderate  wind  will 
sometimes  bring  them  crashing  to  the 
ground. 

The  Wildt  house  faces  the  south, 
looking  toward  a  wall  of  living  green, 
fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  where  the 
poplar,  the  spruce  and  the  pine  grow 
close  and  tall.  North  and  south  the 
snowy  peaks  of  the  coast  range  present 
an  almost  unbroken  semi-circle,  and 
high  up,  on  their  wind-swept  sides,  lie 
the  frozen  rivers  that  in  their  summer's 
slow  wasting,  feed  the  valley  streams. 
The  vicinity  of  neither  ice  nor  snow, 
however,  have  not  been  able  to  prevent 
the  vigorous  growth  of  a  thriving  gar- 
den, nor  the  brave  blooming  of  many 
flowers. 

This  cottage  can  hardly  be  called  a 
typical  Alaska  home,  being  handsomer 
and  more  commodious  than  is  often 
found  on  any  frontier.  A  large  bay 
window  has  been  thrown  out  from  the 
family  sitting-room,  and  a  picturesque 
tower  adds  space  and  distinction  to  the 
dining-room  which,  even  without  it, 
would  be  of  very  comfortable  size.  An 
open  fire-place  gave  promise  of  leaping 
flames  when  the  frost-king  should  de- 
scend from  his  heights,  and  one  could 
readily  imagine  how  the  dark-red  car- 
pet would  catch  and  reflect  the  glow 
of  the  fire. 

A  high  oak  wainscoting  finished  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls,  and  dainty  dim- 
ity curtains  were  draped  at  all  the 
windows.  A  bed-room  and  the  cosiest 
of  kitchens,  completed  the  ground-floor, 
and  above  were  two  chambers  for  the 
son  and  daughter  of  the  house. 

The  mistress  of  this  delightful  place 
is  distinctly  a  home-body,  one  in  whom 
the  heart  of  her  husband  may  safely 
trust  and  whose  children  are  sure  to 
"rise  up  and  call  her  blessed."  When 
asked  if  she  did  not  sometimes  find  it 
lonely  so  far  from  old  friends  and 
familiar  associations,  Mrs.  Wildt  only 
smiled  contentedly  as  she  replied: 

"It  never  occurs  to  me  to  be  lonely, 
though  my  people  in  the  States  cannot 
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understand  it  and  are  urging  me  now 
to  come  out  with  the  children  and  spend 
the  winter  with  them;  but  I'm  far  too 
happy  and  comfortable  here  to  think  of 
leaving. ' ' 

Among  the  passengers  who  went  in 
with  the  writer — to  the  seasoned  "sour- 
dough," which  is  Alaskan  for  old  resi- 
dent or  one  who  has  eaten  bread  raised 
from  leaven  or  sour  dough— the  trip  is 
always  "going  in"  or  "coming  out"— 
there  was  a  most  interesting  woman 
who  deserves  to  be  put  into  a  class 
quite  by  herself. 

Mrs.  Isabella  M.  Healey,  wife  of  Cap- 
tain J.  J.  Healey,  who  was  for  a  long 
time  manager  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Northern  Alaska  Transportation  Com- 
pany, entered  Alaska  as  a  bride  in  1886 
when  the  first  authentic  rumors  of  its 
gold  fields  began  to  draw  serious  at- 
tention to  it,  and  now,  after  twenty 
years'  residence,  broken  only  by  an 
occasional  journey  to  the  States,  there 
is  no  surer  way  to  Mrs.  Healey 's  cordial 
friendship  than  an  intelligent,  open- 
minded  interest  in  Alaska,  its  beauties 
and  its  possibilities,  and  the  more  en- 
thusiastic this  interest,  the  wa?  ner 
grows  her  feelings  for  the  enthusiast. 

Mrs.  Healey 's  o^vn  knowledge  of,  and 
love  for  Alaska  has  been  gained  in  the 
school  of  stem  experience.  She  has 
known  the  storm  and  stress  of  travel 
through  icy  seas,  the  dangers  and  heart- 
breaking fatigue  of  the  almost  un- 
broken trail,  and  the  exciting  possibili- 
ties that  attend  a  journey  behind  a 
team  of  the  half-savage  dogs  of  the 
north.  She  has  tramped  over  the  rough 
Alaskan  hills  with  a  keen  eye  for  indi- 
cations of  the  golden  treasure  scat- 
tered so  widely  over  them,  incidentally, 
and  as  a  matter  of  personal  pleasure, 
acquiring  a  vast  fund  of  information 
concerning  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
great  mountains  and  plains. 

The  language  of  the  frontier  has  be- 
come Mrs.  Healey 's  familiar  tongue  and 
she  converses  easily  and  fluently  with 
the  Klingits,  one  of  the  principal  tribes 
of  southeastern  Alaska,  in  their  own 
patois,  and  has  received  from  them  the 
honor  of  a  complimentary  adoption 
under  the  title  of  "the  little  Avhite 
mother."  She  keenly  appreciates  the 
sterling  qualities  of  her  adopted  kind- 
red and  deeply  resents  any  unjust  re- 


flections upon  their  character  which, 
she  says,  "will  average  up  very  well 
indeed  with  that  of  Alaska's  white 
residents. ' ' 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Healey 
I  met  another  Alaska  "foremother" 
whose  title,  however,  was  acquired  in 
more  recent  times.  Mrs.  Charles  Ham- 
mill  01  Dawson  claims  for  herself  the 
distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
white  woman  to  cross  the  dread  White 
Pass,  and  as  she  has  never  "come  out" 
she  has  made  the  longest  continuous 
residence  of  any  American  woman  in 
the  gold  regions  which,  at  the  time  of 
her  entrance  to  them,  were  so  much 
more  remote  from  civilization  than  they 
now  are. 

Mrs.  Hammill  is  very  attractive  both 
in  person  and  manner,  the  latter  bright 
and  cheery  to  a  marked  degree,  and 
she  is  blessed,  moreover,  with  a  most 
persuasive  way  of  making  statements. 

I  met  her  at  a  time  when  feeling  in 
the  Klondike  was  running  very  high 
regarding  some  unusual  mining  con- 
cessions and,  especially,  a  sort  of 
"blanket"  water-concession  that  had 
recently  been  granted  to  private  par- 
ties by  the  Ottawa  government,  and 
Mrs.  Hammill  was  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  these  measures,  if  allowed  to 
stand,  would  spell  disaster  to  the  coun- 
try. Her  manner  and  arguments  were 
so  convincing  that,  without  knowing 
anything  of  the  merits  of  the  case  from 
the  other  side,  I  came  away  a  red-hot 
partisan  for  the  rights  of  the  individual 
miner  aigainst  any  syndicate  whatsoever. 

With  her  husband— lucky  man— this 
brave  woman  tramped  the  weary,  dan- 
gerous trail  from  Skaguay  to  Lake  Ben- 
nett, where  they  built  a  raft  and  finished 
their  long  journey  via  the  Lewes-Yukon 
river,  leaving  it  only  to  portage  around 
the  more  perilous  stretches  such  as  the 
narrow  defile  of  Miles  Canyon  or  the 
threatening  rocks  of  Five  Fingers. 

"Do  you  think  of  going  home  soon?" 
I  asked  Mrs.  Hammill  when  bidding 
her  good-bye. 

"Home!"  she  repeated,  "Home!" 
then  as  the  light  that  glorifies  sea  and 
land  illumined  her  face,  she  added, 
"My  husband  is  here  and  where  he  is 
is  always  home  for  me." 

Quite  literally  speaking,  the  keys  of 
Dawson  were  offered  me  by  one  of  its 
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most  brilliant  and  clistinguislied  women, 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Brown,  an  official  of 
the  territorial  government. 

^Irs.  Brown  is  better  known  to  the 
outside  world  under  her  pen-name  of 
"Faith  Fenton,"  although  for  some 
time  she  has  been  so  much  more  occu- 
pied in  being  "the  wife  of  her  hus- 
band" than  in. literary  work  that  she 
only  consents  to  take  up  her  pen  under 
strong  pressure  of  unusually  interesting 
circumstances. 

In  Dawson,  an  introduction  by  Mrs. 
Brown  is  an  effective  "open  sesame" 
to  all  doors,  and  brought  me  equally 
into  the  sanctum  of  the  governor,  to 
the  tea-table  of  madame  "the  judge's 
lad.y,"  or  into  the  comfortable  club- 
1,  Rise  where  durihg  the  dark  days  of 
the  long  winter,  Dawson  society  seeks 
diversion  and  surcease  of  ennui. 

The  picturesque  log-cabin  in  which 
]\Irs.  Brown  guards  her  own  lares  and 
penates,  and  dispenses  hospitality  to 
the  stranger  and  the  pilgrim,  consisted 
originally  of  only  one  large  room,  but 
her  ingenuity,  aided  by  the  useful  pole, 
and  obliging  curtain,  has  divided  it  into 
three,  chamber,  library  and  dining- 
room,  all  of  them  leaving,  perhaps, 
somewhat  to  be  desired  in  the  matter 
of  space,  but  nothing  in  cheer  and  com- 
fort. A  large,  folding  Klondike  stove 
occupied,  so  to  speak,  the  center  of  the 
stage,  and,  as  Mrs.  Brown  laughingly 
confessed,  was  for  a  good  share  of  the 
year  their  "star  performer." 

The  windows  of  the  cabin,  which  were 
very  large,  belonged  distinctly  to  an- 
other "period"  of  architecture,  and  the 
local  carpenter  who  inserted  them,  had 
prophesied  all  sorts  of  catastrophes, 
from  the  freezing  to  death  of  tlie  in- 
mates, to  the  collapse  of  the  building 
itself,  which  Avould  be  sure  to  follow 
the  foolish  cutting  of  "such  durned  big 
holes"  in  the  walls. 

A  tiny  "lean-to"  kitchen  accommo- 
dated a  large  steel  range,  and  must  have 
been  an  exceedingly  convenient  work- 
room, as  it  was  quite  possible  for  the 
cook  to  stand  by  the  stove  and  reach 


almost  anything  in  the  out-lying  space, 
although  it  seems  too  absurd  to  use  the 
word  space,  when  speaking  of  this  min- 
iature kitchen. 

The  store-room,  however,  which  was 
still  further  in  the  rear,  Avas  built  on 
another  and  more  generous  plan,  and 
though  now,  in  mid-summer,  almost 
empty,  would  be,  my  hostess  said,  piled 
with  "tinned  goods"  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing before  winter  set  in. 

In  common  with  all  other  labor,  the 
price  of  domestic  service,  even  the  most 
unskilled,  runs  very  high  in  Alaska, 
and,  generally  speaking,  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  at  any  price.  In  various 
heart-to-heart  talks  with  some  house- 
keepers of  the  great  Northwest,  I 
learned  that  the  ordinarj-  cook,  or  sec- 
ond girl— parentheticallj'  I  may  say 
that  this  latter  is  a  luxury  seldom 
thought  of— receives  $75.00  per  month, 
plus,  of  course,  board  and  lodging;  a 
woman  who  comes  in  daih'  to  prepare 
and  clear  up  dinner,  is  paid  $40.00  per 
month  for  that  service,  and  the  wages 
of  the  occasional  charwoman  is  from 
$3.00  to  $5.00  per  day. 

r  is,  therefore,  not  strange  that  by 
far  'he  greater  number  of  these  Alas- 
kan foremothers  unaided  by  outside 
help,  valiantly  rule,  wisely  administer, 
and  uncomplainingly  toil,  each  in  her 
own  small  kingdom.  This  they  do  with 
cheerful  zeal,  for  such  is  the  frequent 
lot  of  women  the  world  over,  but  they 
have  other,  and  far  greater  hardships 
to  endure,  as  the  following  statement 
will  show. 

On  the  return  trip,  a  clothier,  coming 
out  for  a  new  stock,  told  me  that  he 
usually  carried  back  with  him  a  few 
women's  hats  for  which,  in  the  States, 
he  paid  from  $3.00  to  $5.00.  retailing 
them  in  Dawson  for  from  .$45.00  to 
$50.00. 

Now  to  be  compelled  to  pay  such 
prices  as  these  for  the  beloved  frip- 
peries of  the  toilette  must  be,  I  submit, 
the  final  and  unendurable  straw  in  the 
heavy  load  borne  by  our  brave  sisters, 
the  home-makei's  of  Alaska. 


Here  and  There  in  Alaska 

By  Eleanor  W.  Macdonald 


I T  matters    very    little 
■who  the  traveler  is, 
if  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can,  or   why  he  is 
going  to  Alaska,  as 
soon    as    the    fifty- 
fourth  or  boundary 
parallel    is    crossed, 
he  is  conscious  of  a 
strange  new   feeling  to- 
ward  the    scenery   he   is 
passing.    Along  the  coast 
_  of    British    Columbia   he 

has  gazed  upon  the  pic- 
turesque shores,  the  mountains,  the  for- 
ests, and  the  waterfalls  with  thrills  of 
admiration.  The  waters  of  Dixon  Sound 
are  very  like  those  of  Arthur  Passage  or 
Chatham  Sound,  but  when  an  American 
knows  he  is  in  that  inlet,  his  heart  swells 
with  a  sense  of  proprietorship.  He  has 
entered  into  Alaska,  his  own  country. 

For  days  he  has  sailed  along,  gradually 
realizing  the  immensity  of  the  country 
through  which  he  has  passed,  and  with  a 
new  sense  of  ownership  he  contemplates 
the  vasthcss  of  the  province  which  he  has 
planned  to  explore..  It  is  really  harder 
to  conceive  an  idea  of  the  titanic  size  of 
.Vlaska  than  to  grasp  its  beauties  as  they 
crowd  one  upon  another.  ■ 
'  One  enterprising  mathematician  sat 
down  and  after  an  hour  or  two  of 
figuring  announced  in  awed  tones  that 
if  su])orposed  upon  what  we  call  the  cen- 
ter of  the  United  States,  the  territory  of 
Alaska  would  cover  twenty-three  states 
and  territories,  and  the  western  third  of 
Lake  Superior.  And  this  vast  wonder- 
land has  not  an  acre  in  it  that  is  not  full 
of  mystery,  of  beauty  and  of  story. 

It  is  bursting  with  surprises.  From 
the  fall  until  well  into  our  winter  months 
the  climate  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of 
Oregon.  It  rains  and  rains  and  rains. 
Then  there  comes  a  snowfall,  and  it  will 
be  bitter  cold.  Suddenly  the  honking  of 
wild  geese  will  he  heard  and  you  will  see 
the  V-shaped  droves  sailing  above  you. 
You  will  come  across  forget-me-nots  and 
iris  and  wild  geraniums  along  the  creeks. 
One  evening,  about  eleven  o'clock,  you 
will  realize  that  there  have  been  no  lamps 


lighted,  and  that  there  have  been  none 
needed.  Then  you  will  know  it  is  Jlay 
in  Alaska. 

Of  the  Alaskan  towns  of  the  southeast, 
Juneiiu  has  probably  the  most  prosperous 
outlook  for  the  future,  because  it  is  in 
the  direct  track  of  men  who  are  hurrying 
northward  to  what  they  believe  is  the  El 
Dorado  of  their  dreams.  It  is  the  typical 
little  Alaska  town,  inhabited  by  whites, 
Indians  and  Russian  peasants.  It  has 
canneries  and  fishing  outfits  in  abundance, 
and  one  street,  which  leads  past  the  little 
Greek  church  with  pineapple-shaped  cupo- 
la. The  most  beautiful  part  of  Juneau, 
however,  is  the  water  passage  into  it. 
The  exquisite  channel  is  a  perfect 
labyrinth  to  newcomers. 

The  end  and  aim  of  most  tourists  to 
Alaska  is  the  Muir  Glacier,  the  birthplace 
of  icebergs.  They  do  not  realize  until 
their  audacious  little  boat  stands  puny 
and  insignificant  beneath  its  splendor  how 
wonderful  their  ambition  was.  Muir 
Glacier  arises,  not  a  great,  tall  rock  of  ice, 
but  a  crystal  citadel,  more  beautiful  than 
any  city  that  fairy -story  writers  have 
painted  for  us.  It  has  towers,  turrets 
and  minarets  of  dazzling  transparency 
and  fearful  whiteness.  It  has  every 
shade  and  tone  of  blue,  from  the  deepest 
purple  indigo  to  a  sky  tint  that  never 
was  seen  before.  There  are  deep  crevasses 
that  show  shimmering  lights  where  the 
sunlight  strikes  their  ragged  edges.  There 
are  deep  blue  caverns  and  iridescent  grot- 
toes; over  the  surface  pour  rivers  that 
look  like  streams  of  milk,  some  of  them 
like  liquid  amber.  This  vast  city  flows  in 
perpetual  motion  toward  the  sea.  When 
it  reaches  the  unseen  banks,  there  is  a 
crash,  and  thousands  of  icebergs  leap  into 
the  water,  sink  deep  down  into  it,  then 
come  bobbing  up.  If  it  were  not  for  their 
awful  dignity,  it  would  seem  as  if  they 
were  playing  and  enjoying  themselves, 
plunging  about. 

Xow  this  vast  frozen  citadel  is  a  for- 
bidden city.  The  tourist  is  very  fortu- 
nate who  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  in 
the  last  few  years,  for  a  recent  earth- 
quake has  rendered  Glacier  Bay  so  dan- 
gerous that  the  regular  lines  of  steam - 
sliips  will  not  push  into  it.     There  are  a 
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great  many  other  glaciers,  however,  that 
the  tourist  can  see.  There  is  Taku,  for  in- 
stance. In  fact,  theje  are  two  Takus,  the 
dead  and  the  live.  The  dead  Taku  has 
ceased  its  motion,  but  the  live  Taku  is 
restlessly  pushing  on  toward  the  water, 
between  ramparts  of  mountains.  These 
glaciers  do  not  always  reveal  themselves 
to  those  who  skirt  along  the  shores.  Some 
times  you  wander  up  hillsides  that  are 
upholstered,  not  carpeted,  with  thick, 
green  moss,  through  meadow  lands  of 
bluebells  and  iris  and  wild  forget-me-nots 
a  foot  high;  you  stop  now  and  then, 
thrilled  with  the  song  of  the  robin  and  the 
golden-crown  sparrow;  you  push  through 
a  ravine  and  find  yourself  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill,  that  it  is  fragrant  and  sweet 


and  damp.  Looking  down  far  below,  you 
will  see  a  field  of  solid  ice,  with  lines  of 
black  running  down  it,  and  you  know 
you  have  surprised  a  glacier  in  hiding,  or 
rather  that  it  has  surprised  you. 

The  City  of  Sitka  is  the  starting  point 
for  the  more  daring  outside  trips.  Sitka, 
you  would  have  to  see  to  know  it.  It  is  a 
home  city,  not  set  back  in  mountain  pock- 
ets like  Juneau  and  most  of  the  other 
towns  of  Alaska,  where  you  have  to  wind 
in  and  out  to  find  them.  Sitka  faces  full 
upon  the  sea,  overlooking  a  harbor  that 
is  dotted  as  full  of  small  islands  as  a  pep- 
per box  is  with  holes.  The  waters  of  this 
bay  are  almost  as  clear  as  the  atmosphere. 
Objects  on  the  bottom,  thirty  or  forty 
feet  below,  can  be  identified. 


VIEW   OF   UNALASKA,   SITUATED   ON   THE    ISLA'ND   OF  THE   SAME    NAME,    WHICH   IS   ONB   Or  TBI 
AND    THE    INEVITABLE    GREEK    CHURCH.       THE    SURROUNDING    COUNTET. 

WINTER   MONTHS,    BUT    EXQUISITE    WITH 


HERE  AND  THERE  IN  ALASKA. 
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The  strangest  city  of  all  lies  down  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  a  city  of  tombs,  and 
very  strange  tombs,  that  nearly  always 
provoke  a  smile  in  spite  of  their  grimness; 
tall,  uncanny  totem  poles,  where  one  hide- 
ous face  above  another  grins  in  memory  of 
a  great  departed.  In  one  place  there  is 
a  whale  that  boasts  a  head  at  each  end  of 
its  body,  and  great  white  teeth  and  staring 
eyes.  Fort  Wrangle  is  the  El  Dorado  of 
the  tourist.  This  city  of  the  dead  holds 
small  terror  for  the  curio-seeker  who  will 
wrest,  in  perfect  equanimity,  portions 
from  tombstones  that  were  probably  placed 
long  before  his  great-grandfather  was 
born. 

To  those  who  have  never  been  to  Alaska, 
the  traveler  from  there  is  sometimes  more 


or  less  of  a  nuisance.  He  will  babble  on 
and  on  about  the  beauties  and  curiosities 
of  the  unrecognized  territory.  That  is 
the  great  trouble  with  Alaska,  there  is 
too  much  there.  The  successful  miner 
will  return  with  tales  of  countless  unde- 
veloped wealth  that  could  pay  the  price 
of  the  country  three  or  four  times  over. 
The  lumberman  will  tell  of  immeasurable 
depths  of  timber,  and  the  fisherman's 
yarns  are  given  scant  credit.  The  natur- 
alist will  talk  of  unheard-of  flowers  and 
the  liclions,  the  homesteader  of  the  little 
cottage,  from  whose  w'indows  can  be  seen 
great  snow-capped  mountains  and  plung- 
ing waterfalls.  On  the  faces  of  all  the 
wanderers  there  is  a  wistful  shadow  as 
if  they  would  return. 


GREATER    ISLANDS    OF    THE    ALEUTIAN    CHAIN.      THE    TOWN    IS    COMPOSED    OP    LITTLE    COTTAQKS 

AS   ELSEWHERE    IN   THIS  GROUP.    IS   ABSOLUTELY  TREELESS;    DESOLATE    DURING    TBH 

rLOWBRS   AND   VERDURE   IN   THE   S0MMHH.  I 
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Pbotograpb  by   F.    H.    Nowell,    Nom«. 
A    PLAOB    IN    ALASKA    MADE    EVEN    MOBE    PICTURESQUE    BY     PLACER    MINING. 


Photograph  by   La  Roche.  Seattle.   Wash 
A    CREVASSE    IN    MUIR    GLACIER    THAT    IS    OVER    TWO    HUNDRED    FEET    DEEP.      THESE 
CREVASSES  SCINTILLATE   EVERY  CONCEIVABLE   SHADE  OF   BLUE   AND  GREEN 


ALASKAN    SCENEEY    IS    FULL   OF    SURPRISES.      MANY    OF   THE    MOST    PICTDRESQUH    SPOTS    AEK 
TUCKED    AWAY    IN    THE    POCKETS    OF    THE    MOUNTAINS. 


The  Great  Stampede 

An  account  of  the  memorable  scramble  for  gold  in   Alaska  in  the  years   from   1897   to 

1901  ;  the  routes  taken,  the  hardships  encountered,  and  stories  of  success 

and  failure,  as  told  by  a  participant  in  the  stampede. 

By  Lute  Pease 


"                          e:-I^ 

IN  glorious  leagues  of 
m  o  u  n  t  a  i  n-girt  sea, 
through  wild,  glacier- 
worn  gorges,  across  har- 
rowing passes,  or  mad- 
d<>ning  tundra,  down 
endless,  purple-shored 
lakes  and  rivers — ^on 
ward,  ever  northward,  strained  and  wor- 
ried a  hundred  thousand  dream-driven  ad- 
venturers. 

After  nearly  a  decade  of  wars  and  other 
trials  and  calamities,  of  prosperity  and 
of  trusts,  the  cobwebs  of  time  scarcely 
have  begun  to  dim  the  recollection  of  those 
golden-tinted   days   of  '97   and  '98. 

In  the  numbers  involved  and  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  effort,  "  '49" 
hardly  equals  the  great  Alaska  stampede. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  all  the  gold  the 
Arctic  will  ever  produce  probably  cannot 
equal  the  pecuniary  cost  of  that  wild 
scramble. 

Including  the  Nome  rush  of  1900, 
doubtless  300,000  persons  left  their  homes 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  join  in 


the  march.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  these,  dismayed  by  the  tales  of  diffi- 
culty and  of  the  terrors  of  the  trail,  turned 
back,  either  before  purchasing  outfits,  or 
after  arriving  at  the  various  centers  of 
departure.  Of  the  remainder,  many  gave 
up  after  a  more  or  less  brief  experience  of 
hardship.  To  all  that  actually  made  the 
attempt,  the  expense  ran  from  about  $500 
to  $10,000,  or  more,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  outfi^t  taken  and  the  cost 
of  transportation. 

Men  reached  Dawson  by  the  various 
routes  after  from  six  weeks  to  three  years 
of  hard  struggle.  For  the  latter  time, 
the  promotion  of  the  faraoui*  "All  Cana- 
dian Koute"  is  responsible.  The  bones 
of  thousands  of  horses  and  hundreds  of 
dogs  mark  the  several  trails.  Many 
human  lives  were  also  sacrificed,  by  wreck 
at  sea,  or  on  lakes,  or  in  the  rapids  of 
rivers,  big  snow-slides,  by  glacial  crevices, 
big  ice  jams,  or  by  breaking  through  ice, 
by  scurvy,  exposure,  or  such  epidemics  as 
meningitis,  which  was  so  fatal  at  Skag- 
wav.     Numerous    murders    and    suicides 
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have  never  been  recorded,  and  more  than 
one  poor  devil  wandered  off  the  trail  in 
a  blizzard  and  was  never  seen  a^ain. 

Such  cases  as  the  following  were 
among  many  that  never  got  into  "print" : 
In  the  winter  of  '99  one  Joe  Kitchie  and 
partner  arrived  at  my  cabin  on  the  Yukon 
a  hundred  miles  below  Dawson.  Both 
had  scurvy  and  they  were  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  a  large  party  that  had  started 
from  Edmonton  nearly  two  years  before. 
Seven  reached  the  headwaters  of  the  Por- 
cupine, far  to  the  northward.  There  five 
of  the  older  members  gave  out,  and  though 
an  heroic  rescue  party  guided  by  Ritchie, 
journeyed  back  by  dog  team  in  search  of 
them,  they  were  never  found. 

It  seems  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday 
that  the  sidewalks  and  wharves  of  every 
Pacific  port  were  dotted  with  little  groups 
of  gleaming-eyed  men,  conversing  with 
great  earnestness.  If  you  drew  near  you 
heard  them  saying,  one  to  another: 

"Yes,  I  guess  it's  a  hard  proposition,  but 
the  gold  is  there." 

"That's  what  they  say.  Them  passes 
are  tough,  but  the  gold  is  there." 

"Eight  you  are;  once  you  get  over, 
the  gold  is  there." 


Or  you  would  overhear  a  conversation 
like  this : 

"I've  seen  it  thirty  below  zero  in  Iowa, 
and  I've  got  a  mighty  good  partner.  I 
reckon  we'll   get  there  if  anybody  can." 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  try  it,  too.  I've 
got  a  dandy  outfit  for  six  months.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  stay  up  in  that  awful 
country  any  longer,  and  I  guess  I  can 
dig  out  what  I  want  in  that  time.  If  I 
can't  get  a  good  claim,  I'll  take  a  lay 
somewhere." 

"Yes,  or  you  can  get  fifteen  dollars  a 
day  wages  anywhere  if  it  comes  to  a  pinch. 
I'll  stay  a  year  if  I  have  to;  but  I'd  be 
satisfied  to  come  home  when  I've  washed 
out  $50,000." 

Another  group  would  be  discussing 
"outfits,"  arguing  heatedly  the  advantages 
of  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle  or  San 
Francisco,  as  supply  points;  or  they  were 
comparing  price  lists  from  various  out- 
fitting firms. 

Advertisements  of  transportation  and 
"Klondike"  or  (Clondyke)  supply  com- 
panies, together  with  fever-inspiring  tales 
of  rich  strikes  or  interviews  with  returned 
miners  filled  all  the  papers. 

Show  windows  bloomed  forth  with  sam- 
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Untold  hardships  were  endured  by  those  packing*  supplies  between  Dyea  and  Lake  Linderman.     These  difficulties 

have  been  entirely 'removed  since  the  completion  of  railways  through  the  country. 
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Pbotograpb  by  La  Roche,   Souule.    Wash. 
"CLIMBING  THE  GOLDEN   STAIK." 

A  scene  unique  in  history.  Continuously  for  months  a  throng  of  weary,  hopeful  men  toiled  up  the  almost 
perpendicular  grade,  numbers  and  the  close  order  of  march  requiring  a  tread  now  famous  as  the  "lock-step  of 
the  Chilkoot."  At  the  foot  of  the  pass  loads  were  weighed  and  transferred  from  the  hurro  to  his  master,  who, 
thus  burdened  with  from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  poimds,  struggled  up  as  best  he  could  the  thousand  icy 
steps  cut  in  the  hardened  snow.  No  one  was  allowed  to  come  down  the  stairway.  Descent  was  effected  by 
stepping  a  little  to  the  right  and  sitting  down  on  anything  that  would  serve  as  a  toboggan.  In  a  few  seconds 
the  "cold-footer,"  more  or  less  breathless,  regained  his  starting  point.  To  the  right  is  seen  the  Peterson  trail, 
more  gradual,  but  not  popular,  because  of  its  length  and  the  extra  time  required  to  ascend  it. 
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Freighting:  on  the  Koyukuk  River. 

pie  packages  of  "condensed"  or  "concen- 
trated" foods,  a  chunk  of  which,  "the  size 
of  a  walnut,"  would  provide  soup  for  ten 
men.  By  the  way,  good,  old  flour  and 
bacon  and  beans  have  never  been  sup- 
planted by  these  in  the  practical  exper- 
ience of  "old-timers,"  or  "sour  doughs." 
The  latter  title  is  won  by  all  who  have  ever 
seen  the  ice  "go  out";  tenderfeet  in  the 
north  being  "chechacos." 

Clothiers'  dummies  discarded  their 
"very  nobby"  suits  for  those  heavy,  hideous 
mackinaw  garments,  "German  socks"  and 
more  or  less  useless  and  ugly  "Arctic" 
footwear.  Invariably  the  figure  was  belted 
with  cartridges  and  bristling  with  revol- 
vers and  bowie  knives,  articles  which  after- 
wards drugged  the  second-hand  markets 
of  Dawson,  Skagway,  Dyea  and  Nome. 

But  it  was  the  essential  thing  to  supply 
your  friends  with  souvenir  photographs 
of  yourself  togged  up  in  this  remarkable 
fashion;  and  the  second  day  out  from 
port  you  discarded  your  comfortable  che- 
chaco  garb  and  donned  the  new  costume, 
with  great  pride. 

I  recall  the  photograph  of  three  New 
Yorkers,  displayed  in  a  Seattle  photog- 
rapher's window.  They  had  faced  the 
camera  in  most  warlike  array.    One  with 


his  trusty  rifle,  apparently  was  about  to 
withstand  the  charge  of  a  polar  bear;  an- 
other, with  pistol  and  bowie,  was  evidently 
determined  to  die  game;  the  third,  simi- 
larly' armed,  and  in  a  "down-dog-die" 
attitude,  was  the  most  terrifying  of  all. 

A  year  later  I  met  and  recognized  one 
of  these  gentlemen  in  a  Dawson  restau- 
rant. He  wore  an  exceedingly  greasy 
apron  and  gratefully  accepted  a  small 
tip.  The  youngest  of  the  trio — he  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  Eichard  Mansfield, 
by  the  way — I  also  met.  It  was  on  the 
Yukon  steamer  Sarah.  He  wore  blue 
overalls  and  a  very  ragged,  old  sweater, 
and  was  "rustling  cordwood"  for  his  pas- 
sage to  St.  Michael.  The  third  member 
of  the  party,  I  was  told,  got  homesick 
soon  after  landing  in  Alaska  and  hurried 
back  to  the  luxuries  of  Long  Island. 

The  history  of  the  earlier  northern 
rushes  to  Frazer  river,  the  Cassiar  and  the 
Cariboo  has  been  written  long  since,  but 
the  first  of  the  distinctly  Alaskan  stam- 
pedes was  started  by  the  tale  of  one  Culver. 

In  the  summer  of  1867  a  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  trading  steamer,  coasting  off 
Taku  Inlet,  picked  up  a  drifting  canoe  in 
which  was  a  man  wounded  and  half 
starved.  After  being  cared  for,  he  dis- 
played a  quantity  of  gold  dust. 

"We  got  it  up  there  somewhere,"  he 
said,  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand.  "My  name 
is  Culver.  I  had  two  pardners.  The  In- 
juns attacked  us  and  killed  one.  They 
done  for  the  other,  too,  I  guess.  I  haven't 
seen  him  since." 

He  told  his  story  at  Port  Townsend, 
and  a  party  fitted  out  the  schooner  Louisa 
Downs  from  that  harbor.  After  some  sail- 
ing about  under  the  pilotage  of  Culver, 
the  party  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Taku.  Here  Culver's  mind  seemed  a 
blank,  and  the  party  declared  they  would 
hang  him.  At  this  he  quite  lost  his  wits, 
for  a  time. 

A  few  years  later  he  died  at  Sitka, 
maintaining  to  the  last  that  his  story  of 
the  gold  was  true.  ■  A  dozen  years  after- 
wards Joe  Juneau  and  Dick  Harris  struck 
rich  placer  and  quartz  in  Silver  Bow 
Basin,  which  is  not  far  from  Taku.  The 
rush  was  then  on  to  the  camp  at  "Juneau. '" 
and  $150,000  was  taken  out  there  in  '79. 

Soon  adventurers  began  to  have  long- 
ing thoughts  of  the  terra  incognita,  far  in- 
terior. They  found  that  the  fierce  Chil- 
kats  guarded  the  only  known  pass  thither. 
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Goldfoot,  the  most  northerly  mining  town  in  Alaska. 


It  was  at  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  a  hun- 
dred miles  north  from  Juneau.  The  Chil- 
kats  thrived  on  trade  with  the  Stick  tribe 
of  the  interior,  and  they  frowned  upon 
entrance  by  the  white  men.  The  latter, 
they  knew,  would  "spoil"  the  Sticks.  Now, 
the  Chilkats  are  rich  from  the  far  more 
profitable  business  of  worMng  for  the 
whites  during  the  great  rush. 

At  last,  in  1880,  the  first  prospectors 
crossed  the  Chilkoot,  but  returned  that 
fall,  empty-handed.  Many  more  went 
over  in  '82,  and  by  '85  the  bars  of  the 
Stewart  had  paid  them  well. 

On,  on,  they  streamed,  under  difficul- 
ties and  conditions  that  make  the  hard- 
ships of  '97-8  seem  trifling.  In  '86, 
Franklin  "struck  it"  on  the  Forty-Mile, 
and  soon  afterward  men  were  rocking  out 
as  much  as  $100  a  day  to  the  man  on  the 
American  side  of  the  boundary  line. 

In  those  days  a  grubstake  consisted  of 
a  "side  of  bacon,  a  sack  of  flour,  some 
powder  and  lead,  and  a  spool  of  strong 
cord."  The  cord  was  for  snares  to  catch 
ground  hogs,  squirrels  and  ptarmigan. 

When  George  Carmack,  the  squaw  man, 
with  some  of  his  '-in-law  relatives,  pros- 
pecting a  "moose-pasture,"  up  the  Klon- 
dike, in  '96,  found  a  creek  "lousy  with 
nuggets,"  the  old  Forty-Milers  and  Sixty- 
Milers  laughed,  but  the  chechacos  of  that 


year  swallowed  the  tale  and  promptly 
stampeded,  securing  many  of  the  choicest 
locations. 

That  is  why,  when  a  year  later,  a  few 
men  staggered  ashore  at  San  Francisco 
with  half  a  million  in  gold  dust,  and  a 
few  days  afterward  another  band  of  rough- 
ly-garbed and  be.whiskered  miners  stum- 
bled down  a  gang  plank  at  Seattle  with 
nearly  a  million  of  similar  treasure,  that 
is  why  we  heard  such  things  as  these : 

"J.  S.  Lippy,  a  year  ago,  was  a  gym- 
nasium instructor;  is  now  a  millionaire 
twice  over. 

"Bill  Stanley,  who  was  blacksmithing 
a  few  months  since  in  Seattle,  comes  back 
with  $115,000,  and  has  millions  more 
frozen  in  the  ground. 

"Henry  Anderson,  a  Swede,  who  was 
working  by  the  day  about  Seattle  a  year 
ago,  is  now  worth  a  million. 

"And  there's  Clarence  Berry — he  had 
a  little  orchard  near  Fresno;  now  he  has 
a  million-dollar  patch  of  tundra." 

How  the  lustre  of  sudden  riches  and 
the  glamor  of  romance  radiated  from  the 
very  footsteps  of  these  and  other  return- 
ing Argonauts !  How  the  crowds  hung 
upon  their  every  word  and  stared  at  them 
and  rushed  away  in  search  of  a  grub-stake ! 

And  later,  that  fall,  when  the  former 
cobbler,  Swiftwater  Bill,  in  mukluks  and 
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"Walking  for  wages"   in  a  mining  district. 


parka,  swaggered  down  a  Seattle  street, 
scattering  handfuls  of  silver  to  see  the 
crowd  scramble,  how  they  cheered  him  and 
retold  to  one  another  that  Dawson  egg 
story. 

In  all  future  history,  Columbus  and  his 
egg  will  have  a  rival  in  fame. 

"Swift water"  got  his  rich  claim  by 
methods  which  were  notorious  at  Daw- 
son, but  when  I  saw  him  a  few  days  after 
he  arrived  in  Seattle  he  was  the  haughti- 
est individual  I  ever  tried  to  interview. 
He  was  brand  newly  "dressed  up."  A 
silk  hat,  a  size  too  small,  a  ready-made 
and  very  ill-fitting  frock  coat,  fancy  vest, 
check  trousers,  and  pointed  patent  leather 
shoes,  together  with  his  swarthy  face, 
made  him  look  like  an  Italian  bootblack, 
out  for  a  holiday. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  gruffly,  "I'm  Swiftwater 
Bill  Gates.  I  bought  up  all  the  eggs  in 
Dawson  for  my  girl,  at  a  dollar  apiece; 
and  I  can  buy  up  all  the  eggs  in  Seattle 
at  the  same  price,  if  I  take  a  notion  to. 
But  I  don't  talk  to  no  reporter  for  noth- 
ing; my  talk  costs  money.  The  Exam- 
iner's going  to  pay  me  a  thousand  plunks 
for  my  yarn,  and  they  won't  get  it  'til 
the.y  plunk  down,  neither." 

And  I  understand  that  the  Examiner 


actually    did    "plunk,"    thereby    securing 
a  very  valuable  "exclusive." 

The  rush  was  under  full  headway  by 
the  middle  of  August,  '97.  Of  course 
the  crowd  included  a  sprinkling  of  ex- 
perienced prospectors  and  frontiersmen 
from  the  Western  states,  but  generally 
speaking,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  never 
before  was  such  an  heterogeneous  mob  of 
impractical  and  inexperienced  men^ 
dumped  upon  the  shores  of  such  an  un- 
compromising wilderness. 

And  the  cold-blooded  carelessness  of 
the  mushroom  transportation  companies! 
How  it  tried  the  souls  of  the  stampeders ! 
Outfits  were  tossed  upon  the  strand  in  ut- 
ter disorder,  often  far  below  the  high- 
tide  line,  as  hundreds  found  to  their  sor- 
row when  the  salt  water  came  rippling 
around  and  over  their  sacks  and  boxes. 
Miners'  meetings  were  held  almost  hourly, 
but  little  ever  came  of  them  except  dire- 
ful threats  and  red-hot  resolutions.  The 
foremost  thought,  the  overpowering  im- 
pulse with  everyone,  was  to  get  on.  A 
day  without  a  mile  made  was  a  dreadful 
loss. 

This  accounts  for  the  seemingly  supine 
endurance  of  many  impositions  and  much 
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injustice.  Thimbleriggers,  card  sharpers, 
thugs  and  bunco  steerers  plied  their  busi- 
ness unchecked.  Government  officials 
seemed  in  league  with  them,  or  connived 
with  whisky  smugglers,  and  grafted 
otherwise  when  opportunity  offered.  No- 
body had  time  to  bother  about  it,  one 
must  get  on.  "When  the  pass  has  been 
crossed  with  the  outfit,  all  this  trouble 
will  be  far  behind,  and  it  will  be  down 
grade  to  Dawson,  where  there  is  gold 
enough  to  make  up  all  preliminary  losses." 

But  beyond  the  passes  was  the  final  and 
most  bare-faced  hold-up,  that  of  customs 
collection  by  the  Canadian  government. 
That  thrifty  commonwealth  promulgated 
the  rule  that  no  person  should  enter  its 
Northwest  Territory  without  a  year's  out- 
fit, and  then  proceeded  to  collect  from  20 
per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  every  adventurer's  belongings,  even  to 
the  clothing  upon  his  person,  and  the  sleds, 
packs,  and  animals  he  was  obliged  to  use 
for  transportation. 

After  running  the  gauntlet  of  every 
other  species  of  swindle,  many  travelers 
were  unprepared  for  such  unheard-of  of- 
ficial robbery  as  this.     To  murmur,  how- 


ever, was  useless.  It  was  "pav  or  turn 
back." 

And  how  profitable  the  duty  collection 
was  forthose  officials,  a  belated  investiga- 
tion by  the  Dominion  eventually  demon- 
strated. 

The  following,  from  a  journal  I  filled 
with  true  experiences,  gives  a  hint  of  how 
the   business   was   managed: 

"A  uniformed  sergeant  of  the  North- 
west police  halted  us  at  the  'White  Pass 
summit,  where  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  tons  of  merchandise  was  stacked  in  a 
long  line  of  caches. 

"Them  oxen,"  said  he,  "I  appraise  at 
$60  each.     The  duty  will  be  $12  a  head." 

"But  they  only  cost  us  $40  in  Oregon. 
Here  are  the  bills.  We  understood  that 
duty  is  collected  on  things  at  cost  price." 

"Well,"  replied  the  sergeant,  "we  tack 
on  the  freight  from  the  coast  to  Skagway 
and  collect  on  the  Skagway  cost.  If  it 
don't  suit  you,  you  can  right-about-face. 
I've  no  time  to  argue." 

We  were  silenced,  and  he  handed  us  a 
scrap  of  paper  showing  his  appraisal  of 
the  outfit.  This  we  carried  to  the  cap- 
tain, a  beefy  young  man,  who  sat  all  day 
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Lost  Creek,  a  rich  ditch  in  Alaska. 


in  the  tiny  customs  office.  The  office  is 
perched  on  the  very  ridge-pole  of  the  pass, 
and  is  surmounted  by  the  flag  of  John 
Bull,  which  flutters  over  British,  or  Amer- 
ican territory,  according  as  the  wind  is 
south  or  north.  This  official  vouchsafed 
no  other  explanation  of  the  collection  sys- 
tem than  that  Americans  received  a  "deal 
better"  treatment  at  Canadian  hands 
than  Canadians  were  having  from  Ameri- 
can customs  officers;  which  I  believe  is 
true. 

We  paid  our  money  and  the  captain 
hastily  scrawled  on  a  bit  of  paper  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Summit  White  Pass,  March  18.— This 
is  to  certify  that  L.  Pease  has  paid  his 
duty,  and  is  permitted  to  pass." 

All  accounts  agree  that  none  of  the 
"passes"  issued  state  the  amount  paid. 
Why? 

At  Lake  Bennett,  Collector  J.  Godson 
inquired  what  duty  we  had  paid  on  the 
oxen.     "Twelve  dollars,"  we  replied. 

"You  were  lucky,"  he  commented.  "I 
collect  $18  a  head." 

We  afterward  learned  that  another  "ox 
outfit"  had  paid  $20  a  head. 

Later,  when  we  were  held  up  at  Lake 
Taggish  for  a  small  sum  each,  and  again 


further  on  were  blackmailed  out  of  $40 
for  cutting  trees  for  our  boat  without  a 
license,  we  thought  the  limit  had  been 
reached  until  we  found  we  had  to  pay  $15 
for  a  permit  to  prospect  and  locate  claims. 

Several  historians  have  written  of  the 
Klondike  rush.  Tappan  Adney  has  a 
graphic  account  of  the  Skagway  route; 
Hamlin  Garland  has  described  the 
Stikeen  trail  in  prose  and  poetry.  Oth- 
ers have  pictured  the  stampede  via  St. 
Michael,  Edmonton  and  the  Dalton  trail; 
Some  3,200  men  thought  the  easiest  way 
to  "get  in"  was  by  Valdez — the  Copper 
River  route.  A  few  of  them  dribbled  into 
Dawson  during  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing two  years.  In  1898  about  2,800  who 
thought  the  Dawson  country  must  be  all 
"taken  up"  followed  that  imaginative 
whaler.  Captain  Coogan,  away  around 
through  Behring  Strait  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  Kotzebue  Sound. 

Of  those  who  remained  in  that  region 
through  the  following  winter,  ten  per  cent, 
it  is  said,  died  of  scurvy. 

"They  just  hibernated  in  their  cabins, 
fed  the  natives  royally  from  their  big  out- 
fits, and  got  out  in  the  spring,  three- 
fourths  of  the  survivors  limping  with  the 
blackleg." 
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Placer  mining  in  Alaska. 


In  1901  I  saw  many  of  the  well-made 
cabins  of  these  stampeders  occupied  by  the 
Kobuk  and  Selawilc  Indians,  who  were 
still  enjoying  some  remnants  of  those  out- 
fits, and  holding  the  "money-hunters"  in 
grateful  remembrance. 

But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Arctic 
Jasons  sailed  up  the  Lynn  Canal  and 
knocked  at  the  Chilkoot  and  White  Pass 
gateways  to  the  interior. 

During  the  first  summer  the  Chilkoot 
was  the  favorite,  but  the  following  winter 
saw  the  majority  crowding  up  the  Skag- 
way  River  and  through  the  White  Pass 
By  either  trail  the  distance  was  but  a  few 
miles  up  and  over  low  passes  to  the  ex- 
treme headwaters  of  the  Yukon,  and  how 
so  many  fools  could  have  been  found  ta 
tackle  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  trackless 
bog,  the  mountains  and  the  rapid  rivers  of 
the  Edmonton,  Stikeen  and  Copper  River 
routes,  passes  understanding. 

Each  trail  had  its  individual  character- 
istics, but  of  all  the  Skagway  presented 
the  greatest  variety  and  inteicst.  Yet  1 
remember  standing  at  the  "stone  house" 
near  where  the  snowslide  occurreil  a  few 
days  after,  on  the  Chilkoot  route,  and  not 
ing  the  following  biped  and  quadruped 
items  that  passed  me  in  the  murv  of  driv- 
ing snow  during  the  course  of  five  min- 


utes :  Numerous  dog  teams,  one  gaunt  and 
panting  reindeer,  driven  by  a  man  who 
was  cursing  himself  for  having  been  in- 
duced to  bring  such  a  beast  to  Alaska; 
many  "hand-sledders,"  weary  and  glum- 
looking;  a  burro  pack  train,  a  toboggan 
drawn  by  a  man  and  woman  pulling  tan- 
dem, and  assisted  by  a  small  boy  pushing 
from  the  rear ;  a  horse,  pack  train,  a  crazy- 
looking  ox,  panting  in  a  horse  collar,  with 
traces  hooked  to  a  toboggan;  several  sleds 
drawn  by  horses,  and  a  half-dozen  men 
with  packs. 

The  Chilkoot  seemed  more  democratic 
than  Skagway.  The  big  packers  and  the 
big  outfits  see.med  rather  to  favor  the  lat- 
ter, hence  the  "classes."  To  illustrate: 
The  lowest  in  the  social  strata  and,  natur- 
ally, the  hardest  working,  and  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  were  the  despised  hand- 
sledders.  What  heart-breaking  loads  those 
poor  follows  pulled.  They  were  the  only 
ones  that  always  had  to  turn  off  the  trail 
into  the  deep  snow  to  let  the  lordly  pack 
trains  pass. 

"It's  a  long  trail,  ain't  it,  pard  ?"  I 
once  heard  a  packer  cheerily  call  out  to  a 
young  fellow  who  had  turned  out  and 
wearily  dropped  down  on  his  load  to  watch 
the  procession  of  mules  go  by. 

"What's  that?"  he  demanded  angrily. 
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Placer  mining  on  Vermont  Creek,  Koyukuk  Biver,  Alaska. 


"Ifs  a  long  trail." 

"Is  it  ?     Well,  thank  God,  life  is  short !" 

The  story  has  been  often  told  of  the 
stampeder  found  crying  by  the  wayside, 
who,  when  addressed  sympathetically,  re- 
plied : 

"I've  got  'nough.  By  cracky,  I  quit! 
I'm  going  back  home  to  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  I'm  going  to  tell  'em  what  I've 
been  through,  and,  by  crackv,  if  they  don't 
cry,  I'll  lick  'em  till  they  do." 

John  McDougall,  an  old  mining  friend 
of  mine,  likes  to  narrate  the  following  in- 
cident : 

"I  was  driving  'long  up  near  the  sum- 
mit one  day,  with  a  light  one-horse  load, 
when,  up  ahead,  I  saw  a  hand-sledder 
settin'  down  on  his  load,  all  humped  over, 
with  his  head  in  his  hands.  He  looked  so 
perfectly  miser'ble  that  I  was  thinkin' 
'bout  askin'  him  to  hitch  on  behind  mc. 
So  when  T  come  up  opposite  him,  I  says: 
'Hello,  pardner,  how  goes  it?' 

"He  raised  his  head,  give  me  one  look 
and  says : 

"  'Go  to — 000 — boo — hell !'  and  then 
dropped  his  face  into  his  hands  again." 

About  half  way  up  Box  Canyon,  on  the 
Skagway,  in  January,  was  a  short  but  very 


steep  and  icy  incline.  T  saw  a  somewhat 
stout  though  energetic  German  hand-sled- 
der essay  this  pitch.  He  had  no  ice  creep- 
ers attached  to  his  feet,  and  three  times 
he  drew  his  load  nearly  to  the  top  but 
slipped  back ;  yet  he  uttered  no  word.  This 
was  remarkable,  considering  how  rapidly 
the  most  proper  and  scrupulous  of  men  ac- 
quired e.xpertness  at  profanity,  on  the 
trail.  But  the  fourth  time  the  man  slipped 
back  down  that  incline  with  his  load  he 
lay  panting  on  his  back  in  the  snow  for  a. 
moment;  then,  rolling  his  eyes  up  be- 
yond the  vast  icy  peaks  far  above,  he  thus 
pathetically  addressed  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven : 

"Gott  in  Himmel!  Kill  me!  Kill  me 
right  here!  Roll  down  dose  mountains  on 
der  top  of  me  und  kill  me  kvick !" 

The  most  conceited  class  on  the  trail 
were  the  dog  drivers.  Their  little  ani- 
mals were  the  pernicious  nuisances  of  the 
crowded  trail.  "The  sausage  meat,"  as 
other  stampeders  contemptuously  called 
them,  were  always  in  the  way,  unmanage- 
able, howling,  barking,  fighting. 

"But,"  said  their  owners,  "wait  'till  we 
hit  the  interior  country,  and  see  where 
your  horses  will  be  without  feed."  But  the 
dog  drivers  shouted  two-thirds  of  all  the 
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profanity  heard  along  the  route. 

Eivaling  the  big  pack  horse  trains  in 
haughtiness  and  trail  selfishness  were  the 
"rawhiders."  These  were  caravans  of 
horses,  each  hitched  to  a  single  rawhide, 
in  which  was  bound  the  load.  Away  they 
tore  in  a  long  string,  urged  by  a  few  curs- 
ing, reckless-acting  drivers,  dragging 
those  burdens  which  bumped  against  trees 
or  rocks,  now  ;on  one  side,  now  on  the 
other,  spoiling  the  shape  of  the  path  until 
they  were  cordially  hated,  by  all  the  sled- 
iisers. 

Everybody  and  everything  gave,  place 
on  the  narrow  path  to  the  big  pack  trains, 
except  oxen.  The  ox  takes  the  "outside" 
for  no  one,  especially  in  a  bad  place.  I 
once  saw  a  horse  trotting  lightly  down 
from  the  pass,  attempt  to  take  the  "in- 
side" of  a  slow-moving  ox,  dragging  his 
load  up  the  steep  grade.  The  ox  lowered 
his  horns,  and,  catching  the  horse  on  the 
right  side  of  the  breast,  heaved  with 
power,  and  that  horse,  sled  and  driver 
were  oflf  the  trail,  rolling  over  and  over 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  down  the  steep  slope. 

Ox  drivers  made  slow  time,  but  in  the 
rush  and  worry  and  hurly-burly  all  about 


them,  there  was  something  calming  and 
pleasing  to  the  nerves  about  the  steady, 
persistent,  though  snail-like  march  of  the 
horned .  creatures.  Their  drivers  seemed 
calmer,  less  profane,  less  weary  and  more 
cheerful  than  any  other  class  on  the  trail. 
And  one  envied  them  the  "thousand 
pounds  of  fresh  meat"  Jo  be  enjoyed  at  the 
end  of  the  journey. 

In  general,  everything  seemed' to  con- 
spire to  exasperate  the  travelers.  Panic- 
stricken  at  the  start,  their  inexperience 
with  "grief"  magnified  every  difficulty  un- 
til to  many  Dawson  began  to  seem  a  mil- 
lion miles  away.  Then,  too,  the  crowding 
of  so  many  on  the  cramped  path  was  very 
irksome.  In  March  and  April,  '98,  one 
could  often  make  no  more  than  three  or 
four  miles  a  day,  because  of  having  to 
wait,  sometimes  for  hours,  in  a  long  line 
to  permit  a  stream  of  others  to  pass  in 
the  opposite,  direction.  A  few  escaped 
this  by  working  at  night. 

In  the  early  spring  of  '98,  both  trails 
from  tidewater  to  the  summits  were  al- 
most a  continuous  line  of  tents,  with 
thicker  clusters  where  the  ramping  facili- 
ties were  most  favorable.     And  over  the 
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The  log  cabin  Presbyterian  Church  in  Juneau,   Alaska. 


front  of  about  every  fourth  tent  was  an 
awkwardly  lettered  sign,  reading: 

:  SELLING    OUT.  : 

With  all  its  trials  and  tribulations,  how- 
ever, life  on  the  great  march  had  many 
compensations  to  men  of  hardihood.  At 
a  distance  the  recollection  of  the  times 
when  a  man  pitched  camp  after  dark  in  a 
30-below-zero  zephyr  would  not  seem  es- 
pecially pleasant. 

Mittened  and  swathed  in  clothing 
enough  to  start  a  second-hand  store,  he 
had  to  flounder  out  through  the  deep  snow 
to  hunt  dry  firewiood  with  which  to  cook  the 
first  meal  since  morning.  But  it  had  to 
be  done,  and  he  did  it,  though  aching  iu 
every  limb. 

Then,  0  the  comfort  of  that  fire  in  the 
tent  and  the  smell  of  the  fat  bacon  frying 
in  the  pan,  and  the  biscuits  burning  in 
the  red-hot  little  oven ! 

However  hard  the  da}',  however  many 
new  expletives  one  had  to  invent  when  the 
pack  slipped  or  the  load  overturned  every 
five  minutes,  however  cold,  weary,  hungry, 
wet  or  frost-bitten  one  became,  the  reward 
of  the  camp  seldom  failed.  No  food  else- 
where ever  tickled  the  palate  with  such 
heavenly  touches;  no  steam  or  furnace 
warmth  ever  gave  forth  the  superlative  joy 
of  that  little  Yukon  stove,  and,  finally,  no 
couch  of  down  was  ever  so  comforting  as 
the  sleeping  bag  into  which  one  fell,  in  a 


half-comatose  condition,  immediately  after 
having  swallowed  the  last  morsel  of  sup- 
per. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  stampede  was 
the  fact  that  nearly  every  adventurer  was 
convalescent  from  the  gold  fever  long  be- 
fore reaching  the  summit  of  the  pass. 

"I  ain't  a  bit  crazy  about  gold  any 
more,"  one  often  heard.  "I've  got  it  all 
knocked  out  of  me.  I  think  the  Klondike 
is  greatly  over-rated,  anyway ;  but  I  started 
for  Dawson  and  told  everybody  at  home 
that  I  was  going.  I  ain't  going  to  turn 
back  now,  and  have  'em  all  give  me  the 
laugh  for  turning  back  for  want  o'  bacon." 

Nevertheless,  when  a  man  had  been 
heard  to  repeat  this  a  number  of  times' 
it  was  safe  to  wager  that  the  "selling-out" 
sign  would  soon  appear  over  his  tent  door. 

But  at  once  the  most  humorous  and  the 
most  tragic  feature  of  trail  life  was  the 
"splitting  up"  of  partnerships.  An  en- 
tertaining volume  could  be  written  on  this 
subject  alone. 

"Pardnerships,"  remarked  an  old-timer, 
sententiously,  "is  like  matrimony,  with 
most  of  its  drawbacks  and  few  of  its  ad- 
vantages. The  more  there  are  in  the  par- 
ty, the  worse  it  is,  and  where  there's  only 
two,  one  or  both  are  sure  to  get  cranky 
and  sassy.  Then  comes  the  quarrels  and 
finally  divorce." 

The  stock  conversation  of  half  the  men 
one  met  in  the  North  was  of  the  short- 
comings of  their  partners.  At  Skagway 
it  was  a  proverb  that  "Every  man's  pard- 
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ner  is  a  scoundrel  by  the  time  he  gfts  to 
the  summit." 

From  the  sea  all  the  way  to  Bemiett 
one  seldom  heard  laughter,  and  rarely  a 
song.  Men  were  too  sore  of  soul  to  smile, 
too  weary  to  sing.  But  with  the  break  of 
spring  away  down  on  the  lakes,  where  boat 
building  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
men  had  chance  for  rest  and  to  eat  their 
boiled  beans  three  times  a  day,  a  spirit 
of  cheerfulness  began  to  be  manifest. 

Especially  was  this  noticeable  after  the 
terrors  of  Miles  Canyon  and  the  White 
Horse  rapids  had  been  met  and  overcome, 
and  that  flotilla  of  curiously  and  wonder- 
fully made  craft  began  to  assemble  on 
LaBarge.  The  ice  was  breaking  up  and 
thousands  of  boats  were  moored  along- 
shore, waiting  for  the  lake  to  clear. 

Best  of  all  was  the  middle  of  May.  The 
sun  shone  all  day  and  nearly  all  night. 
Birds  fluttered  and  sang  in  the  under- 
brush, and  wild  roses  were  beginning  to 
bloom  everywheje.  The  cottonwoods  had 
just  put  on  their  new  gowns  of  green; 
wild  onions  sprouted  along  the  shore,  and 
everybody  gathered  "messes"  of  the  tops — 
the  first  fresh  vegetable  most  of  us  had 
taste.d  in  months.  Small  prospecting  and 
hunting     parties     were     organized,     new 


friendships  were  made,  old  partnerships 
were  strengthened  and  in  all  the  tents 
was  laughter  and  "yarning,"  and  occasion- 
ally music. 

On  all  the  long  journey  from  civiliza- 
tion, this  was  the  first  real  relaxation,  and 
about  the  only  experience  resembling  a 
picnic  that  most  of  those  stampeders  ever 
enjoyed  in  the  North. 

"It's  beginning  to  seem  something  like 
'49,"  remarked  a  grizzled  old  Califomian. 
"Men  used  to  sing  in  camp  them  days,  but 
I've  never  heard  a  cheep  on  this  trail 
till  now." 

When  the  ice  cleared,  the  camps  were 
struck  with  much  cheering.  The  queej, 
square  sails  were  set  to  a  fair  wind,  and 
in  the  morning  sun  we  saw  the  most  ro- 
mantic and  picturesque  spectacle  of  the 
whole  stampede.  Over  the  blue  breast 
of  LaBarge,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
were  spread  the  sails  of  the  joyous  Jasons. 
Every  color  of  the  rainbow  was  conspicu- 
ous on  craft  of  every  imaginable  shape  and 
design,  from  a  coffin-like  box,  or  an  im- 
mence  rectangular  scow,  to  a  lumberman's 
bateau,  or  a  Peterborough  canoe.  The  can- 
vas caught  the  breeze,  and,  amid  laughter 
and  song,  the  final  stage  of  the  great  race 
to  Dawson  was  on. 


A  couple  of  Alaskan  "huskies/*     These  dogn  are  remarkahle  for  their  endurance,  but  rendered   them- 
selves  extremely   ohnoxious   to   their   fellow-travelers   on    the   trail   on    ac- 
count of  their  uncontrolled  high  spirits. 


Alaska  shores  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 


The  Fisheries  of  Alaska 


By  Captain  Jarvis 


HILE  it  has  always 
been  conceded  that  the 
fisheries  of  Alaska  are 
of  great  importance, 
no  great  amount  of 
serious  attention  has 
been  given  them,  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of 
the  salmon  fisheries.  The  latter  has 
quietly  grown  in  years  to  the  largest 
single  fishery  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world,  and  its  proportions, 
when  the  short  season  of  operation  is 
considered,  are  almost  staggering. 

The  other  fisheries  of  cod,  halibut, 
herring,  etc.,  have  only  been  prosecuted 
in  a  desultory  way  until  the  most  recent 
years. 

Cod  and  halibut  fisheries  are  now 
just  beginning  a  period  of  development 
which  promises  to  place  them  in  the 
position  of  importance  in  the  world  that 
their  great  reserve  demands. 

The  coast  of  Alaska,  on  which  these 
commercial  fisheries  is  prosecuted,  is  in 
the  same  latitude  as  the  great  fisheries 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  its  profusion 
of  fish  life  should,  by  every  reason  of 
situation  and  analogy,  in  time  be  as 
great  and  important,  if  not  more  so, 
than  those  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the 
same  latitudes. 

The  same  character  of  coast  line  is 
found  in  the  North  Pacific  as  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  apparently  the  same 
reason  for  the  existence  of  fishes  of 
different  kinds  in  large  number  is  pres- 
ent there. 


Only  the  heretofore  remoteness  of  the 
markets  and  the  possession  of  insuf- 
ficient information  of  their  extent  has 
kept  these  fisheries  from  assuming  the 
position  in  the  commercial  world  which 
their  importance  demands,  but  with  the 
growth  of  population  in  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  in  the  West; 
with  the  increasing  and  better  facilities 
of  transportation  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world,  these  fish- 
eries are  sure  to  soon  become  a  greater 
factor  in  the  world's  supply  and  a 
greater  source  of  occupation  and  reve- 
nue to  the  people  of  Alaska  and  of  the 
United  States  generally. 

The  extensive  coast  line  of  the  terri- 
tory seems  everywhere  abundant  with 
such  a  fine  food  fish  as  halibut  which 
has  become  almost  a  luxury  in  the  East. 
There  its  fishing  is  done  at  great  hazard 
and  at  long  distances  from  markets 
while  in  Alaska  the  fisherman  leaves 
his  home  in  the  morning  and  returns  in 
the  evening  with  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
that  can  be  placed  on  regular  lines  of 
steamers  and  easily  and  safely  trans- 
ported to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

No  one  fishery  of  this  country  seems 
more  capable  of  extension  and  profit  to 
the  community  than  this.  In  time  it 
nmst  people  the  shores  of  the  country 
with  the  same  hardy  race  of  people  who- 
now  inhabit  the  similar  coasts  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  and  to  whom  fishing 
is  almost  their  sole  livelihood. 

A  little  off  the  coast  of  Alaska  and 
in    many   places   among   the   numerous 
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Photograph  by   La   Hoclie.   Seattle.    Wash. 
Esquimaux   in  their  kyacks.     The  natives  are  now  heine  very  successfully  trained  to  the  more  modem  methods 

of  fishing. 


islands  along  the  shores  there  exist 
great  cod  banks.  These  are  little  known 
and  while  they  are  now  fished  to  some 
extent  it  might  be  said  the  industry  is 
wholly  in  its  infancy. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  ex- 
tent of  these  banks  as  compared  with 
those  off  the  New  England  coast  and 
the  very  few  fish  now  taken  on  them 
as  compared  with  large  numbers  taken 
on  the  Atlantic  it  can  readily  be  seen 
to  what  an  extent  this  fishery  can  also 
be  expanded.  Here  also  the  element  of 
danger  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  indus- 
try on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

There  was  held  yearly  in  the  town 
of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  memorial 
services  for  the  men  who  had  been  lost 
at  sea  during  the  twelve  months  pre- 
vious. This  number  will  average  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
each  year,  giving  some  idea  of  the  great 
dangers  and  loss  of  life  attending  cod 
fishing  on  the  Atlantic.  We  have  yet 
to  know  of  any  similar  great  loss  of  life 
on  this  side  of  the  world. 

The  fishing  is  almost  wholly  done  in 
the  summer  or  else  in  the  winter  in 
protected  waters,  and  the  returns  so  far 
have  been  greater  than  those  of  the 
Atlantic. 

With  the  rapidly  growing  population 
of  the  United  States  and  the  increasing 


demand,  the  eastern  fisheries  will  not 
be  capable  of  sustaining  the  supply,  and 
it  is  from  the  cod  banks  of  Alaska  that 
the  country  must  look  for  its  future 
supply. 

At  present,  in  a  small  way,  both  hali- 
but and  cod  are  shipped  clear  across 
the  Continent  to  Boston  and  New  York. 
With  better  and  cheaper  facilities  the 
markets  of  the  whole  United  States  will 
soon  be  opening  up  to  the  Pacific  and 
and  ever-increasing  plant  will  be  em- 
ployed to  supply  them. 

The  salmon  fishing  is  now  wholly 
done  for  canning  and  in  a  small  way 
salted.  The  extent  to  which  this  part 
of  the  industry  has  grown  is  more 
familiar  to  the  world  than  any  other. 
It  hardly  seems  possible  of  much 
greater  development,  but  with  the  pro- 
tection and  aid  it  is  now  getting  from 
laws  and  regulr.tions  and  from  hatch- 
eries, there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
industry  would  not  fully  maintain  its 
present  large  output. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  fresh 
fish  industry  has  made  inroads  even  on 
the  cannery  supply  and  mild-cured  sal- 
mon are  now  being  shipped  all  the  way 
to  Germany  for  smoking.  During  the 
present  winter,  buyers  from  German 
houses,  situated  in  Hamburg,  have 
appeared  in  Alaska  towns  and  eagerly 
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A  ttretun  in  Alaska  that  is  both  profitable  and  picturesque. 


taken  all  the  product  they  could  secure. 
This  is  but  a  beginning  and  develop- 
ment in  time  in  the  way  of  improved 
means  of  transportation  will  extend  the 
shipping  of  salmon  fresh  from  the 
waters  of  Alaska  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  significance  of  the  fishing  indus- 
try to  the  future  development  and 
growth  of  Alaska  as  a  place  of  homes 
and  settled  population  seems  hardly 
more  than  appreciated.  Heretofore 
nearly  all  the  fishing  has  been  done  by 
large  numbers  of  men  sent  from  Puget 
Sound  and  San  Francisco  each  spring 
and  returning  with  their  catch  in  the 
fall. 

While  the  process  is  slow,  neverthe- 
less, there  is  all  the  time  a  slight  change 
from  these  methods  and  more  and  more 
of  the  fishing  is  being  done  by  the  set- 
tled residents  of  the  country ;  more  and 
more,  even  the  large  salmon  canneries 


are  looking  to  Alaska  for  their  labor 
and  no  white  man  who  presents  himself 
at  one  of  these  establishments  for  work 
is  ever  turned  away.  The  greatest  dif- 
ficulty of  the  packer  is  that  he  is  unable 
to  secure  enough  reliable  labor  there  to 
relieve  him  of  the  great  expense  at- 
tached to  the  transportation  of  outside 
forces. 

In  southeastern  Alaska  nearly  all  the 
fishing  is  now  done  either  by  natives 
or  white  men  permanently  settled  there. 
In  other  parts  of  the  country,  natives 
are  gradually  being  taught  the  benefits 
of  continuous  work.  Each  year  they 
supply  more  and  more  the  places  of 
men  formerly  brought  from  the  outside. 
In  time  they  will  be  able  to  pursue  the 
industry  with  the  same  methods  and 
with  the  same  success  as  the  people 
along  the  coasts  of  New  England,  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Norway  and 
Sweden. 


Without  Rehearsal 


By  Alec  Bruce 


HE  noonday  sun 
scorched  down  on  Mil- 
or's  big  circus  tent 
pitched  on  a  shadeless 
waste.  In  paint-blis- 
tered menagerie  cars 
on  the  dusty  side-tracks 
lions  and  tigers  nosed 
to  air-squares  and  breathed  heavily 
through  the  bars. 

Beneath,  between  wheels,  and  naked  to 
the  waist,  h9,lf  stiiled  in  the  warm,  oily 
smells,  their  keepers  dozed.  In  the  rear,  to 
catch  the  drip,  a  bunch  of  ring  horses 
clumpe.d  to  the  white  eaves  of  the  refrig- 


erator. Eedolent  floors  of  sawdust  whiffed 
from  the  performers'  tents  where  three- 
foot  walls,  in  dainty  scallops,  were  draped 
to  the  peaked  herder-roofs. 

Old  Glory  hung  listless  everywhere. 
In  a  fever  of  irritability  the  ice 
and  water  man  retired,  Milor  following 
him  with  a  scowl  that  made  the  fellow's 
shoulders  shrug.  Grooms  and  polemen 
raked  and  staked  when  the  dark-visaged 
manager  faced  them  squarely,  and 
frowned  and  grumbled  when  he  turned 
his  back.  Among  the  red-striped  tents, 
women  shone  smiles  on  him :  "Yah,  cool 
sir,  comfortable,"  then  cursed  his  choice 
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when  he  was  gone.     Where  was  the  shade 
of  No-man's-line? 

On  the  horizon  floated  a  mirage  of  des- 
ert yellow,  and  purple  snow-laced  hills. 
Where  was  the  line?  Away  on  the  fad- 
ing yellows  a  belching  engine  looked  like 
a  beetle  crawling  through  the  amphi- 
theatre of  vastness.  Nearby,  the  thin, 
vv^hite  smoke  floated  in  rings  from  Manaco 
where  people  drowsed  in  cool  adobe  courts. 
Milor,  Milor,  these  tropical  two-night 
stands ! 

But  inside  the  mammoth  tent,  one  fat 
face  smiled.  Bobo,  clown  and  strong  man, 
sat  plumb  on  the  big  sawdust  star.  Five 
years  was  an  aeon  to  serve  Milor;  but 
Bobo  was  born  with  a  smile,  the  smile 
that  conquers  hearts.  The  frosts  of  Cana- 
da he  knew,  the  blizzards  of  Minnesota, 
the  scorching  noons  of  the  mirage  lands 
Bah !  under  the  great,  open  sky,  there 
was  heavenly  light  and  air.  In  the  slums 
where  he  had  sprawled  for  ten  long  years 
were   dim    sunbeams    and    dread    disease : 

"Madame,  M'sieur,  you  are  so  lucky, 
yah  !  Your  lungs  are  red.  My  mother,  five 
of  a  famb'ly,  theirs  are  black,  'way  back 
where  the  avenoos  deal  out  bread.  Ah, 
smile,  Ma'amselle,  and  be  content." 

Milor's  big  troupe  laughed  loud  and 
long.     Was  Bobo  content? 

"Content,  huh !"  sneered  Espanola,  the 
tight-wire  walker.  "Bobo,  your  heart,  it 
yearns,   it  prays — demands,   eh-hey?" 

But  Bobo  did  not  answer. 

Five,  years  was  an  aeon  to  serve  Milor 
Yet,  to  Bobo,  the  last  twelve  months  had 
seemed  but  a  day.  At  the  longest  stand, 
one  night,  when  Tony's  mandolins  ripped 
the  air,  into  the  ring-glare  of  Mazeppa 
torches,  •  floated  a  fairy,  filmy,  pink- 
cheeked,  and  crowned  in  wreathing  gold. 

Whoop-lah  !  Whoop-lah !  Milor's  whip 
cracked;  a  smile  of  triumph  illumined  his 
face  as  he  announced  his  new  equestri- 
enne. Whoop-lah  !  Buff — bufl: — buff — 
Lord  !  How  she  took  the.  big  tissue  drums, 
then  flopped  on  her  piebald's  crimson 
deck.  She  had  gauzy,  spangled  wings, 
a  ruby  aigrette  in  her  hair.  Milor,  un- 
fair, unfair,  to  shoot  such  an  arrow  at  a 
target  unprepared.  And  Bobo  was  her 
scheduled  clown.  About  black  lungs,  too, 
she  knew,  and  the  avenues  that  deal  out 
bread. 

Tnie,  under  the  first  long  yearning, 
Bobo  had  remained  content.  It  was  only 
heart-throbs  he  thought  of,  then,  hers  and 


his.      What   else   could   there   be  ?      Bah ! 
nothing  at  all. 

One  day,  out  of  the  cruelty  of  jealousy, 
Espanola  walked  him  up  to  a  mirror. 

"Behold  Ma'amselle's  devoted/"'  said  the 
Spaniard,  bowing  low. 

"Me— and— and  Elvira— me?  God!" 
stammered  Bobo. 

Then  Espanola  slapped  the  floor.  Santa 
Maria!  What  a  dam  of  passion  over- 
flowed there.  But  every  day  the  Spaniard 
saw  Bobo,  as  Bobo  had  seen  himself  in 
the  mirror,  a  mountain  of  fat,  white  flesh : 
the  ugly  scar  on  his  freckled  cheek ;  the 
shock  of  straight,  red  hair. 

"It  is  enough,"  laughed  Espanola. 

To  him  the  mirror  threw  back  a  face 
that  made  women  blush  and  seek  to  attract 
its  burning  gaze.  Notwithstanding,  for 
a  time,  a  very  long  time  it  seemed  to  him, 
Elvira  sheltered  herself  under  Bobo's  pro- 
tecting wing,  while  he,  Espanola,  son  of 
Andalusia,  threw  showers  of  crumbs. 

And  who  was  she  ?  By  the  Holy  !  he  did 
not  often  throw  crumbs.  Yet,  never  a 
glance  gave  Ma'amselle.  Has  it  so  warm 
under  Bobo's  wing? 

It  was  then  that  Bobo  looked  into  the 
mirror;  then,  that  Elvira  felt  a  subtle 
change,  and  Espanola's  crumbs  seemed 
tempting  bait.  It  became  the  talk  of  the 
troupe — the  mirror  and  Bobo.  And  in 
victory,  Espanola's  chin  went  up. 

"Oh,  Bobo,  the  great  fat  elephant! 
Elvira,  the  dainty  child !  Tony,"  ex- 
claimed Madame,  "how  could  the  fool 
have  hoped?" 

"Fools  sometimes  hope,  Madame,"  mut- 
tered Tony,  bandmaster  and  property 
man.  In  the  mirror,  Tony  saw  baldness 
fat,  and  freckles.  Hey,  what  did  Madame 
see?    Bobo  led  him  only  by  a  scar. 

In  two-night  stands,  between  Jumps, 
days  melt  into  weeks,  weeks  into  months 
But  to  Bobo,  moping,  straining  at  his 
jokes,  they  only  dragged  away,  now,  and 
Milor's  business  eye  opened  wide. 

Down  on  the  gossip  board  went  his  hear- 
ing ear:  "The  wire-walker  and  the  drum 
fairy,  Bobo?  So-ho!"  And  the  troupe 
talked  on.  Elvira  walked  with  Espanola, 
and  looked  up  fondly  into  his  eyes.  Here, 
there,  everywhere,  they  went  alone,  and 
everybody  understood.  He  held  her  little 
hand  and  smiled  hypnotic  smiles.  But  on 
her  finger  she  wore  no  ring.  "No  ring  at 
all,  my  Tony,"  said  Madame.  And  Elvira 
had  given  a  diamond  back  to  Bobo. 
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The  veins  of  his  ^reat  arms  stood  out  like  whip-cords. 

Oh,  why  SO  different,  Espanola?  ^Vhy? 
Ma'amselle,  herself,  soon  began  to  wonder 
She  had  never  doubted  Bobo.  Poor  Bo- 
bo!  Her  low  laugh  sounded  like  water 
bubbling  from  a  narrow-necked  bottle 
when,  on  the  long,  tiring  jump  to  Manaco, 
she  glanced  shyly  at  her  ungainly  lover 
snoring  in  a  corner.  Then  a  tear  trickled 
down  her  cheek. 

"Why  ?  why  ?  my  Juan,"  she  questioned, 
"you  speak  of  bravery,  of  love,  passion- 
ate love,  always  love.,  love,  love!  Bobo 
spoke  of  home,  somewhere — of  me — his 
wife,  and  I — I  was  so  happy!" 

Like  the  ice  man  that  morning,  Espa- 
nola fretted  himself  into  a  fever.  For 
one  sweltering  hour  he  watched  the  Mana- 
co slow  wreathing  smoke.  Tush,  no  shade 
on  this  reptile  stand !  No  sleep  on  these 
sawdust  floors. 

"Milor,  I  go  to  town,  awhile.  I  think 
I  have  a  friend — " 

"Very  well,  Senor,  very  well,"  intoned 
Milor,  a  trifle  chary  of  the  favor.  But 
favors  were  necessary  evils  today,  and 
Milor  knew  the  limit  of  his  frown. 


In  the  circus  tent,  rigging  and  padding 
the  big  red  carpet  tiers,  Bobo  had  passed 
the.  morning.  He  made  a  mere  assistant 
of  the  grumbling  ring  carpenter.  He 
loved  to  work.  His  fat  face  rained  big, 
warm  drops.  In  his  hands  the  blue-print 
of  seat  arrangements  hung  like  an  im- 
mersed dish-rag. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  Milor  stepped  in. 
"Bobo,"  he  said  quietly,  "when  you  are 
finished,  paste  up  some  hoops  and  the 
drum,  please.     We  need  six,  tonight." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

Milor  had  said  "please,"  and  immedi- 
ately Bobo  rolled  the  big  drum  into  the 
ring.  On  the  fragrant  sawdust  star  he 
knelt  with  shears  and  rolls  of  crisp,  white 
paper. 

"Where's  Espanola,  Tim?" 

"In  Manaco,"  returned  the  carpenter, 
"seein'  a  friend.  Where  I'm  goin',  now, 
Jlilor  or  no  Milor,  b'dam !" 

The  canvas  flapped  behind  the  angry 
workman,  and  Bobo  was  alone.  Whistling 
and  clipping  around  the  big  charcoal  cir- 
cles, his  thoughts  settled  suddenly  on  the 
ovraer  of  the  drum. 

"Bobo !     Bobo !" 

For  a  moment  Bobo's  whistling  ceased. 
The  scissors  struck  off  the  lines.  Against 
his  chest  his  heart  pounded  noisily. 

"Bobo !     Bobo !" 

Bobo  arose.  "Ma'amselle  Elvira,  I  am 
hero  in  the  ring,"  he  called. 

Flip !  The  curtains  parted  and  Ma'am- 
selle, in  reliearsal  garments,  her  long,  fair 
hair  in  a  pigtail  far  below  her  waist 
rushed  in. 

"Ah,  Ma'amselle,  you  are  in  trouble, 
grave  trouble,"  stammered  Bobo,  "and-^ 
you — you  come  to  me?" 

"Oh,  Bobo,"  she  crie.d,  her  white  face 
twitching,  her  fingers  clutching  at  his 
sweat-soaked  sleeve,  "Espanola  has  come 
back.  He  is  here,  in  my  tent,  and  he 
must  hide.  I  ask  him  why?  But  he  does 
not  answer.  And,  Bobo,  he  sees  horse- 
men coming.  There  is  blood  on  him 
Bobo,  he  has  been  to  Manaco.  What  is 
the  matter?" 

For  a  moment  the  clown  was  silent 
Then  his  dry  lips  parted ;  a  swallow 
clucking  softly,  went  over  his  contracted 
throat.  "And  you — you  ask  me  to — ^to 
hide  that  man,  Ma'amselle?" 

"Bobo,   he  cries  for  help, 
officers  of  the  law.     Look." 


the  big  tent  door  wide  open. 


These   are 

She  threw 

"See  how 
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near  they  are.     My  Bobo,  you  will  help 
him—" 

Her  genuine  distress,  her  appeal  had 
moved  him  half  way.  "My  Bobo"  did 
the  vc6t. 

"Bring  him  here,"   said  Bobo,  sternly 

But  the  man  had  been  listening.  "Bobo, 
good  friend !"  he  cried,  and  in  a  moment 
he  was  crouching  in  the  ring. 

"No  questions,  Bobo;  no  time,"  he 
rasped.  "They  are  here.  Milor  is  with 
them.  Bobo,  your  wits,  your  wits!  That 
woman,"  he  pointed  to  Elvira,  "a  thou- 
sand dollars,  also,  if  you  hide  me.  Tha — 
that  mirror,  Bobo.  Curse  every  mirror — " 

"Get  into  the  drum,"  commanded  Bo- 
bo, crimsoning.  "Lie  down;  clutch  the 
curve-stakes." 

With  alacrity  the  acrobat  obeyed,  and 
Bobo  pasted  up  the  sides,  running  the 
tightening  hoops  around. 

"Enter,  gentlemen !"  It  was  Milor's 
deep  voice,  an.i  Elvira  trembled  like  an 
aspen  leaf. 

"Paste  up  that  hoop,"  whispered  Bobo, 
fiercely.  "You  have  not  seen  Juan,  here, 
today.  You  have  seen  a  coward  only, 
Ma'amselle." 

The  paper  in  the  drum-side  shook. 

Milor  and  two  belted  strangers  eii- 
tejed.  "Bobo,  these  gentlemen,"  said 
Milor,  quietly,  "the  sheriff  of  Manaco 
County  and  his  deputy,  have  business 
here.  Gentlemen,  Bobo  is  my  most  trust- 
ed employe.  Bobo,  have  you  seen  Bspa- 
nola,  here,  this  morning?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  quickly  replied  the  clown. 
"This  morning  he  came  here,  sir — offered 
to  sell  me  his — his  jewels — then  disap- 
peared. I — Tim  told  me,  he  went  to 
Manaco." 

"And  you,  Ma'amselle?"  said  Milor, 
gently. 

"Oh,  no,  M'sieur,"  she  breathed. 

Only  Bobo  saw  the  chain  of  burnished 
copper  glitter  on  the  rise  of  her  bosom. 
Only  the  sheriff  saw  the  quiver  of  her 
lips.  She  was  down  on  her  knees,  pasting 
a  big  blue  butterfly  on  the  flat  of  a  hoop. 
"Strange,"  he  muttered,  looking  squarely 
at  his  fiery  young  deputy. 

"Did  you  buy  his  jewels,  Mr.  Bobo?" 
flashed  the  deputy. 

"Buy?    No,  sir!" 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Milor,  "my  tents, 
my  cars,  are  open  to  your  inspection.  I 
(line   at   four — vou    are   welconup.      And 


perhaps  you  will  remain,  tonight,  and  hon- 
or our  performance?" 

Drawling  his  answer,  the  sheriff's  small, 
beady  eyes  transfixed  the  clown.  "Senor, 
you  are  generous.  I — thank  you,  but  we 
cannot  tarry,  tonight.  Ah,  these  per- 
formances, Senor,  believe  me,  I  am  fond 
of  them,  and  would  appreciate  one  brief 
number,  now,  if  you  will  order  so." 

"Your  choice,  sir,"  said  Milor,  drawing 
a  program  from  a  rack. 

"Eh,  Alfred,  what  say  you?"  returned 
the  sheriff.  "  'Elvira,  the  pirouetting 
queen,  in  her  dashing  drum  act.  Bobo, 
strong  man  and  clown,  with  his  quips  and 
cranks.'  Never  mind  the  strong  man  part 
of  it,  Milor.  I  simply  want  to  see  the 
little  woman  take  the  drum,  high  up." 

"Yah,  number  eight,  Senor,"  assented 
Alfred. 

"Numbej  eight,  number  eight;  rehear- 
sal!" shouted  Bobo,  by  megaphone, 
through  the  open  door;  and  in  a  moment 
he  was  back  again  beside  the  drum. 

Milor  and  the  sheriffs  strolled  around 
the  ring. 

"Ma'amselle,  Ma'amselle,"  whispered 
Bobo,  "jump  high — high  up — above  the 
center,  if  you  can." 

The  bandstand  opened  and  half  a  dozen 
musicians  shuffled  in. 

"Oh— Bobo !" 

"Hush !" 

"But  you  cannot  hold  so  high — so 
long,"  she  persisted.     "Bobo — " 

"Hush  I" 

Tum-tum-tarum ,  tum-tarum,  strummed 
the  violins,  and  at  the  sound  a  piebald 
with  flat  crimson  saddle  loped  into  the 
ring.  Five  weary  grooms  followed,  and 
the  sheriff  and  his  deputy  mounted  to  the 
tiers.  Milor  cracked  his  whip  and  smiled. 
Two  easy  rounds  for  the  horse,  then,  un- 
assisted, Ma'amselle  mounted  with  a 
dashing  bridle-leap. 

"Bravo !     Bravo !"  shouted  the  sheriff. 

Next  moment  she  was  doing  him  a 
hornpipe;  her  bosom  heaved,  her  little 
pink-sfippered  feet  slapped  the  velvet,  and 
her  long  pigtail  dangled  to  the  merry 
tune.  Around  and  around  she  went,  al- 
ways shifting  her  position  to  face  her  criti- 
cal audience.  Pirouetting,  she  juggled 
with  the  ten  golden  balls  Bobo  threw  her. 
Himself  a  juggler,  star  of  Murillo's  joint, 
the.  sheriff  had  to  admit,  amid  his  hearty 
applause,  that  he  had  much  to  learn,  yet. 
"The.  great  magician's  fingers,  Alfred ;  she 
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Came    starshine    and   indigo    haze. 


has  them,  every  one/'  he  whispered. 

Crack !  Crack !  Ma'amselle  was  catch- 
ing her  breath.  Milor  gave  the  signal, 
and  Tony  switched  to  pacing  time,  but  she 
declined  to  rest.  Hoop  after  hoop  went 
up,  bursting  before  her  aerial  flights. 
"Bravo !  Bravo !"  At  last  it  came,  a  loud 
crack-crack ! 

Slowly,  cautiously,  Bobo  lifted  the 
drum  and  stepped  to  the  little  white  pedes- 
tal. Ma'amselle's  heart  fluttered  and 
came  to  her  mouth. 

Oh,  no,  she  could  not — not  the  first 
time.  She  dared  not.  But  could  Bobo 
hold?  Poor  Bobo.  Her  horse  was  swing- 
ing around  the  turn,  and  he  was  straight 
ahead,  waiting  for  her  signal.  The  veins 
of  his  great  arms  stood  out  like  whip- 
cords. His  teeth  were  cushioned  on  his 
lips;  his  fat  neck  was  red,  growing  red- 
der every  moment.  His  big,  brown  eyes 
entreated  her. 

"Juan,  yuh  coward,"  she  hissed,  and 
waved  her  hand. 

Around  swept  the  drum.  In  her  ears 
the  pace-music  died  to  a  tuneless  buzz. 
Her  legs  trembled  as  she  crouched. 

"Hip,  hip,  hip!"  urged  Milor.  "High 
up,"  Bobo  had  warned,  "high  up !" 


Above  her  the  big,  white,  round  thing 
loomed.  There  were  glistening  beads  on 
Bobo's  forehead,  blood  on  his  lips.  She 
jumped.  A  strange  soft  whistling  rang 
in  her  ears,  deafened  her.  A  red  mist 
swam  before  her  eyes.  Buff!  She  was 
down  dancing  on  crimson  velvet,  a  long 
ribbon  of  paper  fluttering  in  her  hair. 

"Bravo,  bravo,  bravo !  Hurrah,  hur- 
rah !" 

Crack-crack-crack!  Milor  was  giving 
the  grand  finale.  "Wliooplah,  whooplah- 
whoop !  Around  and  around  dashed  the 
piebald,  proud  of  his  faultless  pace.  At 
length  Elvira  dared  to  look  Bobo  join- 
ing in  the  wild  applause,  was  down  on 
the  sawdust  star.  The  drum  stood  on  its 
rim;  the  torn  flaps  of  paper  had  fallen 
inward,  completely  covering  the  fug:*-ive. 

Milor  shifted  his  whip,  grasped  Elvira's 
soft,  trembling  hand,  and  together  they 
ran  to  the  carpet  tiers.  Milor  smiled  and 
bowed;  Elvira  eourtesied  low.  Loudly 
the  sheriff  and  his  deputy  cheered,  and 
with  their  riding  quirts  slapped  clouds  of 
dust  from  the  carpet  coverings.  From 
the  bandstand  came  the  persistent  kettle 
tattoo — rub-a-dub-dub  —  a-ru^h-a-dub-dub. 
With  moisture  very  near  his  eyes,   Bobo 
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danced  and  capered  up  and  down  the 
points  of  the  star.  "Elvira!  Elvira!" 
Even  the  grooms  took  it  up :  "Elvira !  El- 
vira !  Hip,  hip,  hurrah !"  And  out  in 
the  sun-scorched  tents  her  drowsy  rivals 
heard. 

Came,  starshine  and  indigo  haze,  and 
the  sheriflE  of  Manaco  County  turned  to 
his  deputy.  They  had  spoken  little  dur- 
ing the  long  exhausting  ride.  "Alfred," 
said  he,  wearily,  "I  guess  we'll  part  here, 
tonight.  There's  little  use  of  marking 
the  ■  line.  Espanola  took  the  Santa  Fe 
east  from  Serpent  Siding  this  afternoon. 
It  passed  us  near  Saltridge,  I  think." 

"Es-pan-ola  ?"  breathed  Alfred. 

"Yah,"  drawled  the  sheriff.     "He  was 


inside  the  drum,  lad.  I  meant  to  take 
'im,  but  I  couldn't.  That  clown — Lord! 
I  see  him  yet,  his  arms,  his  face,  his 
neck!  And  the  girl's  jump — all  with- 
out rehearsal,  too — without  rehearsal.  No, 
I  could  not  do  it." 

They  stood  a  moment  in  the  moonlight. 

"Good  night,  lad,"  at  length  murmured 
the  sheriff. 

"I — I  guess,  sir,"  ventured  Alfred, 
touching  his  hat,  "that  the  clown  wins  her, 
eh?  Espanola  was  his  rival,  the  Senor 
said." 

"Sure  thing,  lad,"  flashed  the  sheriff. 
"If — if  I  hadn't  seen  his  victory  in  her 
eyes,  I  would  have  shot  the — the  cow- 
ard in  the  drum — like  winking,  Alfred. 
Huh,  believe,  me,  son !" 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  WEST 

There's  a  vale  that  I  know 
Far  removed  from  the  snow — 

A  valley  soft-kissed  by  the  sea — 
Where  the  air  is  like  wine 
With  a  tang  of  the  brine. 

And  life  floweth  jo^'ous  and  free. 

For  its  breeze  from  the  sky 
Whirls  the  clouds  floating  high. 

And  sweeps  o'er  the  deep  to  the  lea, 
Where  the  vigorous  grass — 
A  billowy  mass — 

Holls  under  its  touch  like  the  sea. 

By  its  calm  river-ways 

The  reeds  gleam ;  while  a  maze 

Of  color  that  blends  restfully, 
Looms  aloft  and    afar 
In  its  soft  limpid  air 

Like  sunset  afloat  in  the  sea. 


O'er  this  land  of  the  West 
Where  its  gales  whisper  rest. 

My  thoughts  hover   lingeringly; 
And  they  bide  in  its  balm 
Till  my  soul  knows  the  calm 

That    follows    the    tempest    at    sea. 

— Emily  Calhoun  Clowes 


The  Making  of  Mummies 

An  Account  of  a  Remarkable  Industry  in  Southern  California  where  Mummies  are  Made 
and  Sold  to  Museums  to  be  Exhibited  as  Genuine  Antiquities. 

By  Henry  Simon 


0  see  a  mummy  mak- 
ing— not  a  plaything  or 
a  clumsy  fake,  but  a 
real,  "full-grown,"  awe- 
inspiring  mummy,  un- 
distinguishable  by  any 
outward  feature  from 
an  original,  with  the 
brown  hue  and  the  dust  of  thousands  of 
years  upon  it,  with  the  true  parched  skin, 
the  sunken  eyes  and  the  tufts  of  black 
hair  dangling  from  beneath  the  half-torn 
rags  of  the  bandaged  head — is  a  sight 
which  few  have  e.ver  thought  of  as  pos- 
sible, and  which  very  few,  indeed,  have 
ever  thought  about  at  all.  We  go  into 
museums  and  other  exhibitions  where  we 
look  upon  the  mute  witnesses  of  bygone 
ages;  some  of  us  with  mere  interest  and 
curiosity,  many  with  a  feeling  of  fear,  and 
a  slight  shudder;  we  are  all  more  or  less 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sight,  and 
something  tells  us  that  what  we  see  is 
real — that  those  silent  figures   once  were 


men  like  ourselves,  who  lived,  and  moved 
and  thought;  we.  know  that  there  can  be 
no  fraud  about  them — indeed,  our  very 
instinct  tells  us  that  there  cannot. 

The  idea  tliat  any  of  those  venerable 
mummies,  whose  aspect  rouses  feelings 
of  time  and  awe  within  us,  could  have 
been  manufactured ;  that  instead  of  being 
dried-out  flesh  and  bone,  they  could  be 
sacking,  bamboo  and  plaster ;  that  the 
crumbling  brown  skin  could  be  cheap  cot- 
ton tissue  painted  over  with  glue,  the 
age.-worn  teeth  bits  of  cow's  horn,  the 
hidden  back-bone  a  rougli  plank,  the 
ghastly  head  a  solid  block  of  plaster — 
this  possibility  never  enters  our  mind  at 
all,  and  even  if  we  thought  of  it,  we  should 
at  once  reject  the  idea  as  utterly  absurd. 
Yet  it  is  not  so  by  any  means.  In  spite 
of  all  our  never-erring  sensations  and 
"feelings,"  each  one  of  us  may  have  been, 
and  very  likely  has  been,  "taken  in"  a 
good  many  times  bj'  mummies. 

In  Los  Angeles,  at  the  present  moment. 


At  the  present  moment  one  may  see  mummies  made  to  order  in  any  size  and  quality. 
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danced  and  capered  up  and  down  the 
points  of  the  star.  "Elvira!  Elvira!" 
Even  the  grooms  took  it  up  :  "Elvira !  El- 
vira I  Hip,  hip,  hurrah !"  And  out  in 
the  sun-scorched  tents  her  drowsy  rivals 
heard. 

Came,  starshine  and  indigo  haze,  and 
the  sheriff  of  Manaco  County  turned  to 
his  deputy.  They  had  spoken  little  dur- 
ing the  long  exhausting  ride.  "Alfred," 
said  he,  wearily,  "I  guess  we'll  part  here, 
tonight.  There's  little  use  of  marking 
the  '  line.  Espanola  took  the  Santa  Fe 
east  from  Serpent  Siding  this  afternoon. 
It  passed  us  near  Saltridge,  I  think." 

"Es-pan-ola  ?"  breathed  Alfred. 

"Yah,"  drawled  the  sheriff.     "He  was 


inside  the  drum,  lad.  I  meant  to  take 
'im,  but  I  couldn't.  That  clown — Lord! 
I  see  him  yet,  his  arms,  his  face,  his 
neck!  And  the  girl's  Jump— all  with- 
out rehearsal,  too — without  rehearsal.  No, 
I  could  not  do  it." 

They  stood  a  moment  in  the  moonlight. 

"Good  night,  lad,"  at  length  murmured 
the  sheriff. 

"I — I  guess,  sir,"  ventured  Alfred, 
touching  his  hat,  "that  the  clown  wins  her, 
eh?  Espanola  was  his  rival,  the  Senor 
said." 

"Sure  thing,  lad,"  flashed  the  sheriff. 
"If — if  I  hadn't  seen  his  victory  in  her 
eyes,  I  would  have  shot  the — the  cow- 
ard in  the  drum — like  winking,  Alfred. 
Huh,  believe  me,  son !" 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  WEST 

There's  a  vale  that  I  know 
Far  removed  from  the  snow — 

A  valley  soft-kissed  by  the  sea — 
Where  the  air  is  like  wine 
With  a  tang  of  the  brine, 

And  life  floweth  joyous  and  free. 

For  its  breeze  from  the  sky 
Wliirls  the  clouds  floating  high. 

And   sweeps  o'er  the  deep  to  the  lea, 
Where  the  vigorous  grass — 
A  billowy  mass — 

Rolls  under  its  touch  like  the  sea. 

By  its  calm  river-ways 

The  reeds  gleam ;  while  a  maze 

Of  color  that  blends  restfully, 
Looms  aloft  and   afar 
In  its  soft  limpid  air 

Like  sunset  afloat  in  the  sea. 


O'er  this  land  of  the  West 
Where  its  gales  whisper  rest, 

My  thoughts  hover   lingeringly; 
And  they  bide  in  its  balm 
Till  my  soul  knows  the  calm 

That    follows    the    tempest    at    sea. 

— Emily  Calhoun  Clowes 


The  Making  of  Mummies 

An  Account  of  a  Remarkable  Industry  in  Southern  California  where  Mummies  are  Made 
and  Sold  to  Museums  to  be  Exhibited  as  Genuine  Antiquities. 

By  Henry  Simon 


0  see  a  mummy  mak- 
ing— not  a  plaything  or 
a  clumsy  fake,  but  a 
real,  "full-grown,"  awe- 
inspiring  mummy,  un- 
distinguishable  by  any 
outward  feature  from 
an  original,  with  the 
brown  hue  and  tlie  dust  of  thousands  of 
years  upon  it,  with  the  true  parched  skin, 
the  sunken  eyes  and  the  tufts  of  black 
hair  dangling  from  beneath  the  half-torn 
rags  of  the  bandaged  head — is  a  sight 
which  few  have  e.ver  thought  of  as  pos- 
sible, and  which  very  few,  indeed,  have 
ever  thought  about  at  all.  We  go  into 
museums  and  other  exhibitions  where  we 
look  upon  the  mute  witnesses  of  bygone 
ages;  some  of  us  with  mere  interest  and 
curiosity,  many  with  a  feeling  of  fear,  and 
a  slight  shudder;  we  are  all  more  or  less 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sight,  and 
something  tells  us  that  what  we  see  is 
real — that  those  silent  figures   once  were 


men  like  ourselves,  who  lived,  and  moved 
and  thought;  we  know  that  there  can  be 
no  fraud  about  them — indeed,  our  very 
instinct  tells  us  that  there  cannot. 

The  idea  that  any  of  those  venerable 
mummies,  whose  aspect  rouses  feelings 
of  time  and  awe  within  us,  could  have 
been  manufactured;  that  instead  of  being 
dried-out  flesh  and  bone,  they  could  be 
sacking,  bamboo  and  plaster ;  that  the 
crumbling  brown  skin  could  be  cheap  cot- 
ton tissue  painted  over  with  glue,  the 
age.-worn  teeth  bits  of  cow's  horn,  the 
hidden  back-bone  a  rough  plank,  the 
ghastly  head  a  solid  block  of  plaster — 
this  possibility  never  enters  our  mind  at 
all,  and  even  if  we  thought  of  it,  we  should 
at  once  reject,  the  idea  as  utterly  absurd. 
Yet  it  is  not  so  by  any  means.  In  spite 
of  all  our  never-erring  sensations  and 
"feelings,"  each  one  of  us  may  have  been, 
and  very  likely  has  been,  "taken  in"  a 
good  many  times  by  mummies. 

Tn  Los  Angeles,  at  the  present  moment. 


At  the  present  moment  one  may  see  mummies  made  to  order  in  any  size  and  quaUty. 
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These  fakes  present  the  exact  appearance  of  the  real  old  Egyptian  mummies. 


in  Spcing  street,  every  one  who  doubts 
this  statement  may  convince  himself 
of  its  truth,  and  get  for  ten  cents 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  more  knowledge 
and  experience  in  certain  matters  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  accumulated 
perhaps  in  a  lifetime.  For  there  he  will 
find  a  shop  wherein  he  can  see  mummies 
made — made  to  order,  in  any  size  and 
quantity — in  all  stages  of  "evolution," 
and  besides  get  all  the  explanation  he 
wants  concerning  the  matter. 

The  present  scribe  passed  the  shop  sev- 
eral times,  and  looked  at  the  curios  and 
mummies  exhibited  in  the  shop  window; 
he  examined  them  minutely,  with  con- 
centrated attention,  and  having  satisfied' 
himself  as  to  their  indisputable  genuine- 
ness, wondered  how  it  was  that  mummies 
should  be  exhibited  for  sale;  and  when 
at  last  he  observed  the  invitation  to  "Come 
in  and  see  a  mummy  made,"  it  was  sev- 
eral minutes  before  he  was  able  to  realize 
that  the  bodies  he  was  looking  at  were 
artificial.    Then  he  went  in — and  learned. 

Mr.  Fisher — this  is  the  able  craftsman's 
name — exposes  his  whole  process,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  without  making 
the  least  secrecy  about  it.  He  shows  you 
anything  of  his  implements  and  methods 
you  want  to   see,   and  answers   all  your 


questions.  \Vhy?  Because  he  is  going  to 
retire  from  the  trade  pretty  soon,  making 
now  his  last  few  "orders,"  and  after  hav- 
ing kept  his  art  hidden  from  the  public 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
chosen,  with  exquisite  cynicism,  to  give 
a  practical  lesson  to  those  who  have  ears 
and  eyes  and  will  hear  and  see. 

The  whole  factory  outfit  consists  of  a 
great  rough  table  and  one  or  two  smaller 
ones,  upon  which  several  mummies  are 
lying  in  different  stages  of  development. 
You  will  find  one  that  is  quite  finished 
another  only  just  begun,  and  a  few  in  an 
intermediate  state. 

The  first  step  taken  in  the  manufacture 
is  the  preparation  of  a  simple  plank,  the 
"vertebral  column,"  which  gives  a  stay 
to  head,  body,  legs  and  all,  and  to  the 
end  of  which  are  nailed  one  or  two  short 
boards  representing  the  feet.  Then  a  bag 
of  sacking,  corresponding  in  form  to  the 
shape  of  the  body,  is  produced  around 
the  plank  and  stuffed  with  e.xcelsior.  The 
ribs  are  reproduced  by  bamboo  straps, 
the  arms  and  fingers  consist  of  several 
big  and  some  small  sticks. 

All  these  things  are  attached  to  the 
outside  of  the  bag.  The  rough  body 
thus  produced  is  covered  with  a  thin 
coat    of    plaster    to    the    extent    of    the 
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Mummies  in  various  stages  of  development. 


chest  and  abdomen,  or  wherever  else 
any  part  of  the  body  is  intended  to 
show.  On  top  of  this  plaster  a  coating 
of  glue  is  put,  and  a  flufEy  tissue  pasted 
on,  which  is  again  covered  with  glue.  The 
body  at  this  stage  is  of  a  yellowish  color, 
and  in  touch  and  appearance  resembles 
almost  exactly  a  fresh  human  carcass. 
The  head  is  next  placed  in  position  and 


covered  with  glue  and  tissue  in  the  same 
way  as  the  body.  The  eyeholes  are  paint- 
ed dark-brown  inside  and  covered  with  a 
piece  or  two  of  the  same  material,  with  a 
small  slit  in  the  middle,  which  gives  a 
marvelously  good  representation  of  the 
sunken,  dried-out  eyes  of  the  real  mummy. 
A  few  hairs  are  pasted  on  top  of  the  head, 
the  teeth  are  made  out  of  small  bits  of 
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from  poor  clay  and  bearing  every  evi- 
dence of  age  and  use.  The  Smithsonian 
Institute  stated  that  it  was  indeed  a  rare 
find,  and  that  there  were  but  one  or  two 
good  specimens  of  Yukon  pottery  in  the 
great  collection  there. 

Every  race  of  human  beings  has  passed 
in  its  progress  through  the  stages  of  sav- 
agery into  those  of  barbarism,  and  thence 
out  of  those  culture  planes  into  civiliza- 
tion. It  has  been  a  long  and  painful 
process,  countless  centuries  being  used  by 
the  civilized  races  of  the  present  to  reach 
their  high  culture  plane.  The  different 
stages  are  well  defined  and  are  character- 
ized as  follows: 

In  the  three  stages  of  savagery,  the  low- 
est is  marked  by  a  man  subsisting  upon 
nuts,  roots  and  fruits  of  the  field  and  for- 
est; the  second,  by  his  discovery  of  fire 
and  the  addition  of  fish  and  fiesh  to  his 
diet;  the  third,  by  the  invention  of  the 
compound  implement,  the  bow  and  ar- 
row. 

When,  in  preparing  food  with  fire,  a 
clay-smeared  basket  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery or  invention  of  pottery,  that  tribe 
was  elevated  out  of  savagery  into  barbar- 
ism; then  the  domestication  of  animals 
other  than  the  dog  put  the  tribe  in  the 
most  interesting  ethnic  plane  known  as  the 
middle,  or  second,  stage  of  barbarism; 
the  discovery  of  smelting  iron  ore  complet- 
ed this  evolution,  and  then  the  use  of  a 
phonetic  alphabet  began  the  career  of  the 
tribe,  in  the  realm  of  civilization 

This  evolution  shows  what  it  means  to 
declare  that  the  native  races  of  Alaska 
and  Vu^et  Sound  were  in  the  bow  and 
arrow  stage  of  culture  when  the  white 
man  came  among  them.  By  older  and 
less  explicit  terms  it  may  be  stated  that 
these  people  were  in  the  stone  age.  That 
term  seems  confusing  to  many  because 
of  the  habit  of  thought  by  which  we  in- 
stantly think  of  Swiss  lake  dwellings  and 
other  evidences  of  the  very  ancient  days 
when  our  own  race  was  in  the  stone  age. 
However,  the  researches  have  disclosed  that 
the  implements  used  by  all  these  tribes 
were  made  of  stone  or  inferior  substances, 
such  as  wood,  bone,  horn  and  shells. 

There  is  one  other  fundamental  fact, 
well  known  to  the  scientists,  but  very  far 
from  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  that  is  that  these  tribes 
had  evolved  flexible,  serviceable  languages, 
well  equipped  with  principles   of  gram- 


mar. To  the  untrained  oar  thtse  lan- 
guages aU  sound  alike  as  nothing  more 
than  a  series  of  gutteral  grunts. 

Eeverend  Father  A.  J.  Brabant  has 
be.en  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  on 
the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  and  his  coi 
leagues  have  been  working  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  on  a  grammar  and  dictionary 
of  the  Nootkan  language.  He  says  it  is 
a  wonderfully  mobile  and  grammatical 
language,  and  that  he  can  express  him- 
self more  clearly  and  with  finer,  more  ex- 
pressive figures  than  he  can  in  his  native 
Belgian,  in  French,  Latin  or  English. 
Other  experts  have  given  testimony  quite 
as  surprising  to  those  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge or  respect  for  the  Indian  languages. 

Thus  we  have  a  few  fundamentals  on 
which  to  build  careful  studies  of  the  native 
races.  There  are  also,  naturally  enough, 
an  abundance  of  theories.  The  most  in- 
teresting and  attractive  of  these  are  the 
theories  as  to  the  probable  origin  of  these 
and  other  American  aborigines.  This 
theorizing  is  especially  interesting  when 
applied  to  the  Indians  of  Alaska  and  Puget 
Sound,  because  of  the  geography  involved. 

There  are  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the 
Japan  current.  Surely  our  Indians  came 
by  those  two  natural  highways  from  the 
Orient,  is  the  conclusion  of  one  very  plaus- 
ible theory.  Judge  James  Wickersham, 
formerly  of  Tacoma,  and  now  of  Alaska, 
made  out  a  strong  case  for  this  theory  in 
a  Little  pamphlet  privately  printed  a  few 
years  ago.  He  searched  all  available  sources 
and  his  conclusions  seemed  firmly  estab- 
lished. 

According  to  those  conclusions,  Oriejital 
peoples  came  to  Alaska,  using  the  Aleutian 
Islands  as  stepping  stones  across  the  sea, 
or  to  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound  and  south- 
ward, using,  by  accident  or  design,  the 
Japan  current  as  a  sort  of  river  highway 
in  the  sea.  From  these,  shore  lands  they 
migrated  in  after  generations  through 
mountain  passes  and  valleys  to  the  plains 
regions  and  became  the  Mound  Builders, 
and  then  migrating  southward  they  be- 
came the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the  Tol- 
tecs  of  Peru.  Ingenious  evidence  is  ac- 
cumulated such  as  similarity  in  calen- 
dars, religions  and  root  words. 

There  is  one  fine  piece  of  recorded  evi- 
dence bearing  on  the  idea  of  the  Japan 
current  as  a  possible  highway  for  these 
people  in  crossing  the  ocean.    When  Wash- 
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ington  Irving  was  writing  his  book,  "The 
Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville,"  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  explorer, 
Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  and  published  part 
of  the  letter  in  his  book  as  an  appendix, 
as  follows: 

"Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
winter  of  1833  a  Japanese  junk  was 
wrecked  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island, 
and  that  all  but  two  of  the  crew,  then 
much  reduced  by  starvation  and  disease, 
during  a  long  drift  across  the  Pacific, 
were  killed  by  the  natives?  The  two  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  were  sent  to  England.  I  saw 
them  upon  my  arrival  at  Vancouver,  in 
1834." 

WTiat  is  more  natural,  while  theorizing, 
than  to  conclude  from  this  recorded  in- 
cident tliat,  in  the  ages  before,  others  had 
crossed  that  sea  by  accident  or  design? 

This  idea  also  helps,  in  a  way,  to  ex- 
plain the  remarkable  and  useful  map  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Major  J.  W.  Powell, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnol- 
ogy, in  his  annual  report  for  1885,  show- 
ing the  linguistic  stocks  of  American  In- 
dians north  of  Mexico.  That  map  shows 
many  more  linguistic  stocks  for  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  of  North  America  than  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  continent.  It  would  seem 
clear  that  this  multiplicity  of  stocks  must 
have  been  caused  by  waves  of  contact  with 


other  peoples.  The  mountain  chain  would 
prove  a  barrier  for  such  contact  from  the 
east.  The  sea  and  the  Orient  were  in  the 
west,  and  it  is  seen  that  it  was  possible  for 
people  to  survive  even  a  drift  across  that 
sea. 

This  theory  with  its  accumulating  evi- 
dence seemed  more  and  more  satisfying 
until  last  November,  when  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine  appeared  with  a  brief  but 
startling  article  by  Daniel  T.  Pierce.  The 
■startling  part  of  the  article  is  this : 

"From  the  study  of  both  ethnological 
and  archeological  conditions  in  Northwest- 
ern America,  and  in  Northeastern  Asia,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  man  on  the 
American  continent  did  not  come  from 
Asia  at  all,  but  crossed  over  into  Asia  by 
way  of  Northwestern  America.  The  emi- 
gration seems  to  have  been  from  the  in- 
terior of  America  westward  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  thence  on  to  Asia." 

This  statement,  if  made  on  the  author- 
ity of  Mr.  Pierce  alone,  would  not  be  par- 
ticularly surprising,  for  individual  opin- 
ions of  every  kind  and  color  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  past,  but  he  speaks  with  ap- 
parently full  and  accurate  information  as 
to  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  famous 
Jesup  Expedition.  These  conclusions  are 
to  be  given  in  twelve  large  quarto  vol- 
umes now  being  prepared  in  Leyden. 

The  research  work  covered  a  period  of 
eight  years,  and  was  done  by  the  most  skill- 
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fill  ethnologists  in  the  world.  The  investi- 
gations were  carried  on  in  America  by 
Doctor  '^  -  Boas,  Harlan  I.  Smith,  Liv- 
..  ...  <\nf.  James  Teit,  George 
Hunt,  Roland  B.  Di.xon,  and  others;  in 
Siberia  by  Waldeman  Jochelson  and 
Waldeman  Bogoras,  of  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg;  and 
in  Southeastern  Siberia  by  Doctor  Ber- 
thold     Lanfer.        This     remarkable     re- 


It  should  be  noted  that  both  theories 
mentioned  bear  on  the  reason  why  so  many 
of  the  Alaska  and  Puget  Sound  Indians 
Ijear  close  resemblance  to  types  of  Japan- 
ese and  other  Orientals. 

Aside  from  these  basic  or  fundamental 
facts  and  theories,  there  are  abundant 
items  of  information  about  these  people 
that  may  be  gathered  e.ven  at  the  present 
time.     These  items  have  to  do  with  their 


Blockhouse  fort  at  Sitka,   built  by  the  early  Russians  as  a  protection 
against  the  natives. 


search  was  made  possible  through  the  in- 
telligent and  generous  munificence  of 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  National  History  of  New 
York. 

Eight  years  of  careful  scientific  work 
by  the  best  trained  ethnologists  will  cer- 
tainly command  the  respect  of  the  world's 
scholarship,  no  matter  how  new  the  con- 
clusions may  seem. 


native  crafts,  their  methods  of  life,  of 
hunting,  fishing  and  of  making  war,  and, 
above  all,  their  legends  and  traditions. 

With  every  one  of  these  tribes,  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound, 
the  canoe  was  the  center  of  life  and  inter- 
est. The  building,  equipping  and  man- 
agement of  the  canoe  comprised  the  great 
and  honorable  work.  The  tribes  had  fixed 
home^  in  villages,  but  varying  seasons  of 
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fish,  game  or  berries  would  cause  migra- 
tions for  a  time,  and  the  canoe  was  the 
only  vehicle.  Excursions  of  reprisal  or 
war  made  reliance  upon  the  canoe  neces- 
sary. Nearly  all  of  the  hunting  and  quite 
all  of  the  fishing  was  done  with  the  canoe. 
The  people  lived  along  the  land's  edge, 
and  from  babyhood  to  old  age,  boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women,  all  knew  and  loved 
the  canoe.  It  ought  not  be  surprising,  then, 
to  find  the  canoe  entering  into  the  folk- 
lore of  this  whole  Western  Coast  of 
America. 

In  the  far  north  these  canoes  were  made 
of  skins  stretched  over  frames  of  wood  or 
bone.  These  are  the  kyaks  and  bidarkas 
of  the  Aleuts  and  Esquimaux.  Wonderful 
feats  are  accomplished  with  these  frail 
craft,  and  the  owners  would  most  likely 
declare  that  they  would  not  think  of  ex- 
changing them  for  wooden  boats. 

Along  the  Yukon  the  Indians  have  made 
birch-bark  canoes  similar  to  those  made 
by  the.  Indians  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan. 

From  Mount  St.  Elias  south  to  Puget 
Sound  the  canoes  are  carved  from  the 
trunks  of  trees.  They  are  among  the  fin- 
est boats  of  the  kind  on  earth.  It  must 
have  takeji  many  generations  of  experience 
to  evolve  such  an  art.  Without  guiding  or 
measuring  implements,  and  with  axes, 
adzes  and  chisels  of  stone,  these  primitive 
craftsmen  made  graceful  boats,  true  in 
line,  staunch  and  seaworthy. 

To  know  the  Coast  Indian  you  must 
know  his  canoe. 

Many  other  things  were  necessary  for 
life  in  and  with  the  canoe.  First,  of 
course,  was  the  paddle.  Similar  skill  has 
been  developed  in  their  manufacture. 
They  all  look  alike  at  first,  but  there  are 
fine  points  of  difference  known  to  the  ini- 
tiated. For  example,  there  are  five  vil- 
lages of  Aleuts  on  Prince  Williams  Sound. 
This  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  that  race. 
They  all  use  bidarkas  and  yet  they  mark 
little  bands  on  their  paddles  by  which  the 
village  in  which  it  was  made  may  be 
known.  The  Quinaielt  and  Quillayute 
Indians  make  stout  surf  paddles  of  yew 
wood  and  with  long,  sharply-pointed 
blades. 

Every  canoe  is  equipped  with  bailers. 
Sometimes  these  are  made  by  simply  bend- 
ing a  piece  of  cedar  bark  and  lashing  its 
two  ends  to  a  handle,  but  more  often  the 


bailer  is  carefully  carved  out  of  solid 
blocks  of  wood. 

The  Makah  Indians  of  Neah  Bay,  and 
others  who  hunt  the  whale,  have  elaborate 
equipment  for  their  canoes.  In  the  old- 
en times,  their  long  coils  of  stout  rope 
were  made  of  twisted  cedar  twigs.  Buoys 
were  made  of  prepared  seal  skins  tied  at 
the  openings  like  the.  skin  wine-bottles 
of  the  Bible  times.  Harpoon  points  were 
made  of  the  large  mussel  shells  sharpened 
and  fitted  to  sockets  which  were  strength- 
ened with  pitch  of  the  fir  tree.  One  end 
of  the  harpoon  socket  was  fastened  to  the 
rope  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  rope 
was  fastened  the  buoy  of  seal  skin.  A  long 
pole  fitted  into  the  socket  of  the  lance 
made  the  weapon  complete.  A  whale 
wearied  by  many  buoys  could  be  killed 
and  then  towed  to  tlie  village.  The  buoys 
could  then  be.  transformed  into  huge  bot- 
tles to  hold  the  whale  oil  for  future  feast- 
ing. 

The  aboriginal  houses  were  not  very 
elaborate.  They  consisted  of  walls  of  up- 
right logs  and  split  planks  and  roofs  of 
split  cedar  or  cedar  bark.  The  center  of 
the.  interior  was  occupied  by  the  open 
fire.  Beds  were  arranged  around  the  side 
walls.  Eafters  and  beams  were  strung 
with  food  and  implements.  The  fronts  of 
the  houses  were  usually  ornamented  with 
great  carvings,  often  highly  colored.  A 
few  of  such  carved  dwellings  were  found 
by  Vancouver  when  he  discovered  Puget 
Sound  in  1793.  They  were  more  common 
north  among  the  Haidahs,  who  still  prac- 
tise their  art  of  carving  totem  poles.  They 
also  made  beautiful  articles  of  ornament 
and  use  carved  out  of  black  slate. 

As  is  common  with  all  aboriginal  peo- 
ples, and  some  civilized  ones  as  well,  these 
people  used  feathers  for  adornment.  There 
was  an  abundant  of  ways  in  which  feathers 
were  used.  A  mask  of  wood,  crowned  with 
feathers,  was  found  on  the  Yukon  river 
where  it  was  evidently  used  to  scare  devils 
from  the  Indian  graves.  Eagle  feathers 
tied  together  with  bits  of  sinew  were  found 
in  the  mummy  caves  of  Prince  William's 
Sound. 

During  the  salmon  season  at  Neah  Bay, 
men  may  be  found  among  the  older  ones 
from  the  coast  villages  with  their  noses 
and  ears  pierced.  This  was  done  for  or- 
namentation with  the  long,  slender  shells 
of  the  dentalium,  called,  by  Puget  Sound 
Indians,  hiaqtuih. 
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To  know  the  Coast  Indian  you  must  know  his  canoe. 


Of  all  the  Indians'  work  for  ornament 
or  utility  the  best  known  and  most  highly 
appreciated  is  the  weaving  done  by  the  wo- 
men. 

There  were  many  kinds  of  aboriginal 
weaving,  such  as  the  weiiving  of  blankets 
and  garments  out  of  the  cedar  "wool." 
This  substance  was  obtained  by  pounding 
the  inner  cedar  bark  with  a  hackle  until 
it  was  soft  as  wool.  Blankets  and  gar- 
ments were  woven  out  of  wool  obtained 
from  dogs  and  from  the  mountain  goats. 
These  were  sometimes  adorned  by  adding 
feathers  to  the  loose  woof.  Nets  for  fish- 
ing and  for  duck-snaring  were  woven  from 
willow  and  cedar  twigs.  Mats  of  various 
sizes  and  designs  were  woven  of  strips  of 
cedar  bark.  But  the  great  object  of  the 
modem  search  is  the  Indian  basket,  which 
probably  does  embody  the  highest  ideal  of 
Indian  art. 

There  are  two  prime  classes  of  Indian 
baskets  from  Alaska.  One  of  these  is 
the  soft  and  delicate  wallets  of  grass 
woven  in  the  finest  and  most  regular 
stitches — the  Attn  basket  or  wallet.  The 
other  type  is  coarser  in  material,  but  quite 
as  regular  in  stitch  and  beautiful  in  de- 
sign. It  is  called  after  the  chief  village 
of  its  production — the  Yakutat  basket. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  baskets  from 
Alaska,  but  these  two  are  the  chief  and 
best-known  types. 

The  most  distinctive  type  of  basket  on 


Puget  Sound  is  the  Skokomish,  made  by 
the  Twanas  on  Hoods  Canal.  It  is  made 
of  cedar  roots  and  beautifully  ornamented 
with  mountain  grass.  The  weavers  at 
Ncah  Bay  use  a  sea  grass  and  stitch  or 
weave  small  baskets  of  ejcquisite  texture. 
Other  weavers  produce  large,  hard  baskets 
called  Klickitats  by  tlie  collectors.  If 
those  baskets  originated  with  the  Klickitats 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Cascade  range,  the 
knowledge  of  that  style  of  weaving  was 
brought  to  the  coast  Indians  in  very  early 
days.  There  is  one  specimen  in  a  pioneer 
home  that  was  obtained  from  a  Puget 
Sound  squaw  soon  after  the  first  .whites 
arrived. 

The  Indian  women  of  both  Alaska  and 
Puget  Sound  are  still  weaving,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  add  that  their  best  products 
find  a  ready  market  at  good  prices. 

All  these  Indians  have  a  wealth  of  folk- 
lore. Those  who  appreciate,  the  legends 
or  are  willing  to  do  the  hard  work  neces- 
sary to  collect  them  are  lamentably  few. 
Perhaps  many  beautiful  legends  have  al- 
ready perished.  Others  are  surely  fading 
away.  Not  many  of  the  young  partially 
educated  Indians  will  bother  to  memorize 
them.  It  is  a  pity.  Many  a  man  and  wo- 
man in  New  England  would  be  delighted 
if  in  any  way  they  could  recover  some  of 
the  Indian  stories  their  forefathers  heard 
at  the  council  fires  or  in  the  forest  camps. 
Another   generation   or   two   will   repeat 
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Yukon   River   Indian   women   with   their    birch-hark   haskets. 


that  experience  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

See-see-nah,  the  patriarch  of  the  Che- 
halis  tribe,  Icnown  to  be  about  one  hundred 
years  old,  was  visited  last  summer  and 
"from  liim  were  obtained  a  number  of 
beautiful  legends.  He  is  feeble  and  may 
not  live  long  enough  to  repeat  his  stories 
many  more  times.  The  outline  of  one  of 
See.-see-nah's  legends  about  the  ant  and 
the  bear  will  make  an  appropriate  ending 
for  this  paper. 

The  boar  said  :  "Let  us  go  into  our  dens 
and  sleep  tlie  whole  winter." 

The  ant  said:  "No,  that  would  never 
do.  We  can't  get  along  without  work  for 
such  a  long  time  as  that." 

The  bear  grumbled  and  growled  and 
said:    "We  will  go  into  our  denaand  stay 


a  whole  year  and  the.  sun  won't  shine  while 
we  are  there." 

The  ant  then  danced  and  sang  to  the 
Creator  for  daylight  and  sunshine. 

The  bear  jumped  up  and  down  and 
growled. 

The  ant  continued  to  dance  and  sing 
for  sunshine  and  as  he  did  so  he  kept 
tightening  up  his  belt  more  and  more. 
After  a  while  victory  came  to  the  ant,  but 
it  was  just  in  time  for  he  had  almost 
cut  his  body  in  two  by  tightening  his  belt. 

Then  the  bear,  in  a  surly  mood,  went  oft 
by  himself  to  den-up  for  winter.  In  the 
spring  he  remembered  his  defeat  and  went 
to  tearing  open  rotten  logs  so  he  could  eat 
up  the  ant  that  had  beaten  him  with  a 
song   for   davlisfht. 


Looking    down    Geary   street.      The    St.    Francis   Hotel   is   to   be    seen    in   the    distance. 


The  San  Francisco  Disaster 

A  Personal  Narrative 


By  F.   O.   Popenoe 


N  the  misty  dawn  of  the 
morning  of  April  18 
last,  the  half  million 
human  beings  in  and 
around  San  Francisco 
awoke  with  an  awful 
start,  and  clutching  for 
support,  looked  Death 
full  in  the  face  with 
fear-bright  eyes ;  while  some  hundreds  of 
them — no  one  can  know  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  them — were  struck  dead  before 
they  had  scarce  recognized  the  grim  visi- 
tant that  confronted  their  awakening 
stare. 

As  sudden  as  was  that  dread  awakening, 
not  one  of  the  living  had  need  to  ask 
himself,  or  his  neighbor,  what  form  the 
spectre  had  chosen  for  his  killing  among 
the  slumbering  throngs;  for  the  human 
system  recognizes  and  thrills  to  an  earth- 
quake unerringly.  Before  the  word  can 
be  uttered,  or  even  the  exact  thought  of 
it  formed  in  the  mind,  the  heart  of  man 
knows  it,  and  turns  sick. 

As  the  fearflil  wrenching  of  the  earth 
shook  me  into  sudden  consciousness  that 
morning,  I  realized  instantly,  though 
dazed  and  bewildered  by  the  indescribable 


confusion  that  surrounded  me  as  the 
building  in  which  I  was  staying  heaved 
like  a  living  thing  sick  unto  death,  that  it 
all  meant  the  arch-terror  of  man — earth- 
quake. 

I  was  in  the  Terminus,  Hotel,  a  mod- 
ern structure  eight  stories  high,  located 
on  Market  street,  near  the  Ferry  build- 
ing. Awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  to 
find  myself  in  the  midst  of  falling  plas- 
ter, breaking  glass  and  flying  furniture, 
and  to  hear  the  thunder-like  roar  of  fall- 
ing walls,  escape,  indeed,  seemed  impos- 
sible. 

The  eve.r-present  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation, however,  asserted  itself,  and  in- 
stantly I  was  at  the  door  of  my  room.  I 
unconsciously  offered  a  short  but  fervent 
prayer,  and  made  my  escape  into  the  hall, 
which  was  filled  with  stifling  plaster  dust 
and  encumbere.d  with  great  masses  of 
debris. 

Others,  prompted  by  the  same  instinct 
that  had  impelled  me  to  seek  the  open, 
swarmed  forth  in  deshabille,  and  went 
fleeing  down  the  stairs  with  me. 

Once  in  the.  street  and  safe  from  the 
immediate  danger  of  death,  the  next 
thought  was  a  momentary  retreat  where 
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the  falling  walls  of  other  buildings  did 
not  threaten.  Market  street,  the  famous 
thoroughfare  of  the  Western  metropolis, 
was  a  sight  to  stun  the  beholder.  Torn 
and  broken,  curved,  cut  and  twisted,  the 
evidence  of  the  force  exerted  by  nature 
in  this  monster  wrecking  was  almost 
unbelievable.  Street  car  rails  were  buck- 
led and  contorted.  Big  fissures  had  per- 
mitted the  salt  water  to  be  forced  up  from 
below;  for  this  section  of  the  city  was 
"made"  ground.  The  danger  of  its  sink- 
ing into  the  bay  should  another  quake  at- 
tack it,  was  vividly  apparent.  The  very 
air  was  charged  with  clanger.  Frightened 
people  were  pouring  from  every  building. 
All  were  breathlessly  awaiting  anotlier 
shock.  When  it  came,  the  heart  seemed 
to  stand  still, — but  it  passed,  a  slight  and 
harmless  one. 

The  need  of  more  clothing  than  a  night- 
shirt became  apparent.  I  made  a  hasty 
trip  back  to  my  room,  secured  what  I  need- 
ed most,  and  retreated  again.  I  knew 
those  brick  walls  had  received  so  great 
a  strain  that  they  could  withstand  noth- 


ing more.     Indeed,  the  rear  part  of  the 
hotel  had  already  collapsed. 

Fires  started  within  fifteen  minutes 
after  -the  first  great  shock,  and  half  a 
block  from  where  I  stood  the  flames  be- 
gan to  break  forth;  in  a  few  moments 
others  were  burning  fiercely.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done.  Not  a  drop  of  water 
was  to  be  had.  The  water  pipes  had  all 
instantly  been  broken.  Even  in  the  face 
of  the  fear  and  confusion  and  impulse 
of  self-protection  that  drove  the  fleeing 
throng,  one  could  but  pause  a  moment,  as 
those  lidding  vipers  raised  their  heads 
ever  higher  and  unwound  their  coils  with 
cver-gathexing  gi-owth,  and  lament  the 
pity  of  it  all,  the  inevitable  end  of  it  all, 
just  in  its  beginning  then.  For  the  omin- 
ous import  of  those  fattening  fires,  as  they 
stole  out,  one  by  one,  and  then  in  groups, 
could  not  be  mistaken.  San  Francisco 
had  been  struck  waterless  at  one  blow, 
and  already  the  desert  was  pushing  in — 
to  be  beaten  forth  later,  as  it  had  been 
before  now,  by  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  city  it  laid  waste,  but  could  not  con- 


Tbe    site   of    the    Valencia    Hotel,    wliere    seventy    lives    were    lost.      The    building    sank    into    an    old    creek 
the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  was  afterwards  humed.     The  bent  tracks  show  the  extent   of  the 
movement  of   the  earth's   surface   from   side   to   side. 
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San  Francisco  Bay,   Alcatraz  Island,  and  Telegraph  Hill,  as  seen  from  Nob  Hiil. 


quer;  but  the  havoc  it  was  yet  to  work 
where  water  had  failed — and  "desert" 
means  only  waterless — was  blazoned  in 
those  first  portentous  flickers. 

"I  am  not  a  prayins;  man,"  said  a  poor 
sailor,  as  he  emerged  from  a  saloon  where 
he  had  been  spending  the  night,  "but  now 
I'm  going  to  get  wise  to  a  little  religion. 
May  God  not  send  another  shock !" 

Amid  the  general  confusion  and  excite- 
ment, a  newsboy  appeared  upon  the  scene 
with  a  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm 
and  sang  out,  "Morning  Call !  All  about 
the  warning  of  the.  fearful  earthquake !" 
What  warning  the  Call  contained  that 
morning,  I  have  since  often  wondered,  and 
have  regretted  that  even  then  I  did  not 
stop  and  buy  a  paper. 

Within  thirty  minutes  after  the  shock, 
I  could  count,  from  where  I  stood,  twelve 
fierce  conflagrations.  The  dynamiting  of 
buildings  had  begun.  Already  the  in- 
jured and  dead  were  being  carried  by 
hearers  or  hauled  in  hucksters'  wagons  to 
the  Marine  Hospital,  near  the  Ferry. 

The  Ferry  tower,  badly  wrenched  and 
very  much  askew,  suggested  disaster  to 
those  near  it  should  another  shake  come, 
but  hundreds  were  pouring  into  the  Ferry 


building  immediately  under  it,  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  find  exit  to  the  open 
side.  One  ferry  boat  appeared,  but  could 
not  enter  its  slip.  However,  it  was  held  to 
one  point  while  a  throng  of  people  boarded 
it,  and  it  returned  to  Oakland.  This  was, 
I  understand,  the  only  ferry  boat  which 
was  able  to  take  any  of  the  frightened 
horde  off  during  that  day. 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  waterfront 
street,  over  the  tumbled  and  torn  asphalt 
and  heaps  of  cobblestones  and  debris, 
viewing  on  one  side  the  wrecks  of  wharves 
and  docks  and  on  the  other  the  flames 
consuming  the  ruins  of  wooden  buildings 
with  a  fierceness  that  was  frightful  to 
behold.  Dense  clouds  of  smoke  hung 
above,  throwing  a  shadow  over  the  awful 
scene. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  still 
prodded  me  on.  As  I  passed  again  by  the 
Terminus  Hotel,  where  an  hour  before  I 
had  been  soimdly  sleeping,  T  found  the 
fires  attacking  it  fiercely  on  all  sides,  and 
immediately  adjoining  it  a  hardware  store 
was  being  consumed  and  its  store  of  ex- 
plosives had  just  been  reached.  An  im- 
mense explosion  took  place.  The  walls 
of  the  Terminus  Hotel  quivered,  and,  with 
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Flight  froni  the  ruined  city,  which  teian  as  soon  as  the  stupefied  people  recovered  from  the  first  shock.     The 
streets  were  filled  with  motley   traffic  toward  the   ferries.     Transportation   was   furnished    free 
out  of  the  city,  and  seveiely  restricted  in  the  case  of  those  attempting  to  come  in. 


an  awful  rear  and  crash,  came  down.  It 
was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 

I  skirted  along  the  waterfront  to  keep 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  flames  and  out  of 
the  way  of  the  firemen  and  other  corps 
that  had  begun  to  give  battle  to  the  mani- 
fold dangers,  and  worked  my  way  around 
until  I  came  to  the  Third  and  Townsend 
station  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  I 
had  hoped,  though  scarcely  expected,  to 
find  it  possible  to  send  out  some  telegraph- 
ic news,  or  possibly  to  find  that  train  serv- 
ice might  be  organized  to  carry  away  peo- 
ple like,  myself  who  wished  to  go.  How- 
ever, neither  the  telegraph  nor  the  trains 
were  in  operation. 

By  this  time  thousands  of  people  from 
the  lodging  house  district  between  the  sta- 
tion and  Market  street,  and  especially 
from  nearer  the  fires,  were  hastening  out 
with  their  personal  effects,  so  far  as  tliey 
were  able  to  move  them.  There  were 
many  ludicrous  scejies.  In  the  excitement, 
no  discrimination  had  been  made  as  to 
what  was  valuable  and  what  was  not.  The 
impulse  was  simply  to  take  hold  of  some- 
thing and  carry  it  away,  whether  it  was 
a  cheap  chromo,  a  bird  cage,  a  mattress 
or  what  not.     I  saw  four  parrots  being 


taken  along  by  the  owners,  who  probably 
had  left  behind  things  indispensable  to 
their  future  needs. 

One  poor  fellow  near  me  stood  with. his 
wife  talking  to  a  companion.  He  had 
come  from  one  of  the  cheap  boarding 
houses,  which  had  collapsed.  "I  got  out," 
he  said,  "on  the  first  shock.  Under  my 
pillow  I  left  a  purse  containing  $200,  all 
the  money  I  had  in  the  world.  Had  I 
remained  long  enough  to  bring  away  the 
money,  I  would  have  lost  my  life,  as  the 
building  fell  three  seconds  after  I  got 
out." 

Another  man,  a  barber,  who  had  also 
escaped  with  his  wife,  said :  "There  were 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  people  in  the 
lodging  house  where  I  stopped.  It  was 
a  brick  four-story  building.  We  had  a 
room  near  the  door,  and  got  out  with 
some  others.  I  know,  however,  that  many 
in  this  building  were  killed,  as  the  build- 
ing fell  in." 

The  people  who  were  not  rushing 
backward  and  forward  were  standing,  ap- 
palled during  the  fearful  conflagration, 
and  expectantly  awaiting  another  shock. 
Others,  more  calm  and  collected,  were 
recounting  their  experiences  to  each  other. 
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No  sort  of  order  prevailed;  but  fear  and 
consternation   weie  everywhere   apparent, 

I  took  the  road  south,  following  the 
stream  of  travel,  not  knowing  particularly 
where  I  went,  excepting  that  I  was  going 
south,  and  that  I  wanted  to  go  south. 
After  walking  a  couple  of  miles  and  find- 
ing myself  rather  weak,  because  of  the 
excitement  and  work  of  walking,  I  cast 
about  for  some  opportunity  to  get  break- . 
fast.  I  subsequently  secured  food  in  a 
cheap  restaurant. 

After  eating,  I  climbed  to  the  top  of 
Potrero  Hill  to  view  the  conflagration. 
On  this  hill  many  had  assembled,  and  awe- 
stricken,  with  bated  breath,  were  seeing 
the  most  awful  sight  they  had  ever  be- 
held. It  was  now  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  business  section,  from 
Eighth  street  to  the  Ferry,  a  distance  of 
perhaps  a  mile.,  was  one  vast  furnace.  A 
fierce  and  awful  fire  ate  at  the  heart  of 
the  city  and  breathed  up  a  suffocating 
black  smoke.  From  eight,  ten  and  twelve- 
story  buildings,  supposedly  fireproof, 
flames  issued  at  every  window,  and  gushed 
from  the  tops  like  the  blast  from  a  rolling 


mill.  I  stood,  heartsick,  and  gazed  at 
the  spectacle.  It  was  too  clearly  apparent 
that  San  Francisco  was  doomed.  That 
stupendous  fire,  and  not  a  drop  of  water ! 
Already  the  desert  had  followed  the 
drought  far  in,  where  a  great  city  stood. 

Dynamite  was  being  used  freely,  and 
the  reports  of  explosions  as  buildings  were 
blown  down  in  the  hope  of  checking  the 
flames,  were  constant.  This  heroic  meth- 
od was  the  only  possibility  of  checking  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  flames,  and  as  subse- 
quent e.vents  proved,  it  was  without  avail, 
save  for  protecting  a  portion  of  the  resi- 
dence district  later. 

Weak  and  sick  at  heart,  I  turned  away. 
I  decided,  now,  to  seek  seme  means  of 
conveyance  south  to  Palo  Alto  or  San 
Jose.  Those  conveyances  which  were  to 
be  seen  were  for  the  most  part  loaded  to 
their  full  capacity,  some  with  people  and 
others  with  household  goods.  Automo- 
bilists  were  asking  twenty-five  to  fifty 
dollars  to  take  a  person  fairly  well  out- 
side the  city,  say  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles.  These  prices  were  readily 
paid  by  those  who  had  the  money. 


The   Flood    mansion   on   Nob    HiU   after   the   fire. 
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Finally  a  vegetable  peddlw,  driving  his 
wagon  south,  appeared.  He  had  brought 
a  load  in  from  South  San  Francisco,  sev- 
en miles  distant,  from  a  train  which  had 
penetrated  that  far,  and  could  come  no 
further.  I  paid  him  seventy-five  cents 
to  let  me  sit  on  the  seat  by  him.  Very 
soon  his  wagon  filled,  until  there  were 
eight  of  us.  In  this  manner  we  worked 
our  way  slowly  through  the  crowded 
streets  and  through  a  scene  of  wreckage. 
In  the  fifty  miles  that  I  traveled  that  day, 
I  saw  nothing  to  equal  the  disturbances 
of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  vicinity  of 
South  San  Francisco.  Immense  cracks, 
and  hundreds  of  theni,  were  visible.  In 
places  the  ground  along  the  road  looked, 
in  limited  areas,  as  though  it  had  been 
plowed.  The  railroad  track  in  places 
was  thrown  bodily  off  the  embankment. 
In  other  places,  where  the  track  was  level 
with  the  ground,  the  rails  were  broken 
sharp  across.  Again,  immense  bends  in 
the  rails  showed  the  extent  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth's  surface  from  side  to 
side. 

When  we  reached  the  place  to  which  our 
driver  had  agreed  to  take  us,  I  inquired 
as  to  the  road,  and  began  to  walk  towards 


San  Mateo,  twelve  miles  fuHher  on.  After 
walking  half  this  distance  I  came  to  a 
wayside  resort  called  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  where  automobilists  were  wont  to 
slake  their  thirst  'n  better  days.  Many 
automobiles,  going  at  their  full  speed  lim- 
its, had  passed  me  on  the  road.  No  chance 
for  a  further  ride  had  so  far  presented 
itself.  I  was  thoroughly  tired  out.  and 
decided  to  avail  myself  of  the  shelter  Af 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  for  awhile.  In  a 
little  time  a  one-horse  buggy  with  a  single 
occupant  approached.  I  asked  if  I  might 
be  taken  in,  and  without  awaiting  for  the 
reply,  climbed  into  the  seat.  The  driver 
was  going  to  San  Jose.  So  was  I,  and 
thought  myself  lucky.  We.  drove  along 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  roads  in 
America, — as  this  one  certainly  is, — lined 
on  each  side  with  immense  eucalyptus 
trees  and  flanked  by  the  beautiful  hills. 
Wherever  works  of  man  had  been  raised, 
however,  the  wreckage  of  the  earthquake 
shock  was  all  too  plainly  to  be  seen.  Beau- 
tiful rose-embowered  cottages  were  thrown 
from  their  foundations.  The  stone  walls 
of  stately  mansions  had  crumbled  and 
fallen.  Immense  chimneys,  falling  on  the 
roofs,  had  cut  fearful  holes  through  to  the 
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The  livei  of  forty  per«on»  were  oruihed  out,  ai  they  slept,  by  the  collapse  of  this  building. 
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street   scene  in  Chinatown.     This  unique  feature  of  San   Francisco  will  not  be  rebuilt  in   its   present   location. 
The  eathquake  and  fire  revealed  secrets  in  this  portion  of  the  city  that  had 
never  been  suspected  by   the   police. 


ground.  The  stone  and  brick  business 
houses  in  the  beautiful  villages  of  Bur- 
lingham,  San  Mateo,  Belmont,  San  Car- 
los and  Redwood  City,  were  largely  a 
frightful  mass  of  wreckage ;  but  what  com- 
posure  and   courage   remained   well-nigh 


left  us  at  Palo  Alto  when  we  beheld  the 
disaster  that  had  befallen  the  noble  Stan- 
ford University.  Its  majestic  entrance 
gate  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  mag- 
nificent arch  was  wrecked  and  broken. 
The  Memorial  Chapel,  built  at  a  cost  of 
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A    BREAD    LINE. 

Thousands  of  hungry  people  from  all  classes  of  society  crowded  into  these  lines  to  obtain  food.     In  connection 

with  the  bread  line  was  established  a  crude  postal   service,  where  those  desiring  to   send 

messages    to    the    outside,     wrote    their    notes     on    barrels    placed     to    one 

side.     These  messages  were  delivered  without  envelopes  or  postage. 


two  million  dollars,  and  said  to  have  been 
the  most  beautiful  church  in  America, 
was  practically  demolished.  Three  of  the 
oiher  great  and  noble  buildings  were 
thrown  and  rent  asunder. 

Here  we  were  obliged  to  leave  our  jad- 
e.d  horse,  and  at  a  cost  of  ten  dollars,  found 
a  conveyance  which  carried  us  eight  miles 
further.  From  there  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  taken  in  the  evening  into 
San  Jose  by  train,  which  was  runring 
without  telegraphic  orders,  carrying  peo- 
ple away  from  the  nearest  point  to  which 
rail  approach  to  San  Francisco  could  be 
made. 

T  arrived  in  San  Jose  utterly  exhausted 
and  in  a  spirit  of  dejection  the  most  ab- 
solute that  one  can  imagine,  as  a  result 
of  the  fearful  experiences  of  the  day.  But 
here  now  scenes  of  death  and  destruction 
met  the  eye.  The  beautiful  little  city 
of  San  Jose  had  suffered  more  from  the 
earthquake  shock  in  proportion  than  had 
San  Francisco,  but  the  disaster  of  the 
subsequent  fire  had  not  been  added  to  its 
woes. 

On  the  morrow,  by  train,  I  got  to  Oak- 
land, from  whence  I  was  to  start  to  my 


family  at  Los  Angeles.  The  depopula- 
tion of  San  Francisco  had  begun,  ferry 
service  was  resumed,  and  Oakland  was  a 
seething  mass  of  humanity.  Here  many 
of  the  most  interesting  features  connect- 
ed with  the  handling  of  the  hordes  of 
refugees  were  to  be  witnessed.  The  rail- 
road was  confronted  by  a  tremendous  task, 
as  the  fleeing  multitude  sought  escape 
over  its  lines. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  ferry  loads  at 
the,  Oakland  side,  two  lines  would  be 
formed, — one,  of  persons  going  to  locali- 
ties within  one  hundred  miles,  the  other 
of  those  desiring  to  travel  to  more  dis- 
tant points.  Kailroad  representatives 
would  walk  down  these  lines,  taking  the 
name^  of  those  who  wished  to  depart,  and 
the  destination.  Few.  questions  were  asked 
other  than  to  inquire  who  you  were,  where 
you  wanted  to  go,  and  how  many  there 
were  in  your  party.  A  slip  containing 
this  information  would  be  written  out, 
handed  to  the.  person  desiring  transporta- 
tion, and  as  the  line  progressed  and  he 
reached  the  staff  of  clerks  at  work,  the 
slip  was  taken  and  a  pass  written  out  to 
correspond. 
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Probably  this  free-handed  and  generous 
disbursement  of  railroad  passes  has  never 
been  equaled  in  histor}-. 

In  connection  with  the  bread  line, 
wlie.re  the  destitutes  gathered  for  free  food, 
a  most  unique  United  States  postal  service 
was  established.  In  a  barrel  was  deposit- 
ed a  large  quantity'  of  scraps  of  white  pa- 
per and  sharpened  lead  pencils.  Those 
desiring  to  send  messages  to  their  anxious 
friends  pi-ovided  themselves  with  these 
materials  from  the  barrel,  and  wrote  their 
notes  as  they  slowly  proceeded  in  the 
bread  line.  Near  the  end  of  the  line  an- 
other barrel  was  stationed.  This  was  for 
the  reception  of  the  written  messages.  The 
message,  written  on  one  side,  with  the  ad- 
dress on  the  other,  and  without  stamps, 
were  taken  up  by  the  postal  authorities, 
and  in  due  season  each  one  of  these  bits 
of  paper,  with  its  few  words  to  the  anxious 
ones  in  the  outside  world,  was  safely  de- 
livered. 

A  feature  that  reflects  in  a  vivid  and 
]jersonal  way  the  chaotic  state  of  society 
and  business  in  San  Francisco  following 
the  disaster,  is  met  in  the  "want  ad."  col- 
umn of  one  of  the  local  papers.  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  resumed  publication 
en  Sunday,  April  22,  four  days  after  the 


catastrophe.  The  advertisements  were 
mostly  made  up  of  announcements  of 
business  men  advising  the  public  whore 
they  had  established  temporary  quarters, 
or  instructing  their  employes  where  to 
report.  The  most  interesting  part  of  this 
issue  was  five  columns  of  personals,  simi- 
lar to  the  following: 

MR.   AUDET — I'm    safe   at   Presidio.   Union-st. 
entrance,    right-hand    side,    first    house;    Al. 
M.    SIDDONS. 

WILL  some  one  of  1206  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, inform  me  of  the  safety  of  my  chil- 
dren. MRS  ALICE  McINNIS  and  WIL- 
LIAM McINNIS.  Direct  care  I.  O.  O.  F. 
Hall,   Oakland. 

WILL  any  of  the  three  men  who  were  on  the 
express  wagon  which  took  books,  boxes  and 
dress-suit  cases  from  Spreckles  Annex,  713 
Market  St.,  early  Wednesday  morning  com- 
municate with  lady  at  2018  Bush  street? 
Will  pay  well  for  all  time  and  trouble. 

LOUISE  S.  GUSHING  arrived  Albany  Hotel, 
Oakland;  shall  go  to  Filmore  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Sunday;    courage,    shall    find    you. 

MILES. 

IDA  GUSTAFSEN,  age  11,  address  953%  How- 
ard. The  mother  is  at  the  Emergency  Hos- 
pital,  Berkeley. 

WANTED — Information  regarding  children  of 
DR.  RAMON  CORRAL,  vice-president  of 
Mexico.  They  lived  with  Miss  Petronila 
Velasco,  1214A  Mason  st.  Notify  F.  E. 
MONTEVERDB,  JR.,  care  Union  Savings 
Bank,   Oakland. 

WILL  the  gentleman  with  small  wagon  who 
took  trunk  for  lady  on  Franklin  St.,  nr. 
Hayes,  in  San  Francisco,  on  VVednesday 
morning,  the  ISth,  and  said  he  would  take 
it  out  on  McAllister  St.,  inform  her  wliere 
It  was  left?  Will  be  well  rewarded.  MISS 
A.  CHLEMENS,   2229  Elm   St.,   Oakland. 


A   wooden   building    in   San    Jose,    where   six   people   were   killed.      This   beautiful   little    city    suffered    more    in 
proportion  to   its  size   and  population   than  San  Francisco. 
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Outside  the  range  of  the  fire  thousands   assembled  to  view  the   most  awful  sight  of  their  lives. 


IP  you  know  where  I  can  find  DR.  M.  HBRZ- 
STEIN  of  the  Waldeck  Hospital,  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  any  of  his  assistants,  please  tele- 
phone Oakland  4153,  or  address  649  Oakland 
ave. ;  I  am  desirous  of  learning  the  where- 
abouts of  my  wife  and  two  children. 

FRANK    I.    TOWLE. 

Briefly,  thus  was  the  greatest  city  on 
the  Western  Coast  of  the  Americas  laid 
in  ruins  in  a  few  hours,  and  a  busy  popu- 
lation reduced  from  450,000  people  to 
scarce  150,000.  Reduced  only  temporarily, 
to  be.  sure,  for  the  flight  is  long  over  now, 
and  the  tide  has  turned;  but  the  condi- 
tions resulting  from  such  sudden  and 
wholesale  havoc,  such  violent  shattering 
and  wrenching  of  the  whole  complex  sys- 
tem of  a  highly  organized  community, 
might  well  paralyze  any  but  the  bravest 
of  the  brave.  Fifteen  thousand  acres  of 
a  teeming  city  reduced  to  desert,  more 
than  fifty  thousand  buildings  in  ashes,  the 
homeless  thousands  that  still  cling  to  their 
"hundred  hills,"  huddling  in  tents  and 
army-built  sheds  close  where  the  man- 
sions of  millions — world-famous  mill- 
lions — rose  maje.stically  but  yesterday, 
and  those  who  still  "have  roofs  of  their 


own — squatting  in  the  gutters  of  sen- 
tineled streets  to  cook  their  scant  meals; 
men  delving  in  cinder  heaps  for  what 
used  to  be  their  riches,  and  the  city's  ship- 
ping at  a  standstill;  a  financial  loss  (out- 
side of  and  in  addition  to  the  loss  cov- 
ered by  insurance)  of  probably  two  hun- 
dred million  dollars;  cherished  landmarks 
and  unique  associations,  in  which  no 
American  city  was  so  replete,  swept  away, 
and  life  to  begin  all  over  again  for  all 
who  stake.d  on  the  San  Francisco  they 
loved — when  were  citizens  ever  before 
summoned  by  Fate  to  face  such  an  appall- 
ing situation  as  this? 

But  San  Francisco — let  the  name  stand 
for  the  spirit  of  a  great  people — is  not 
appalled,  and  one  can  already  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  future  through  the  smoke 
that  bewildered  it  for  a  moment.  While 
the  world  is  asking,  "What  will  they  do?"' 
they  are  doing  it;  are  answering  by  lay- 
ing the  foundations,  while  yet  the.  ground 
is  hot,  of  a  greater  San  Francisco  than 
ever  was  dreamt  in  the  more  pleasant,  but 
lesser  days,  of  tranquillity. 


San  Francisco's  Optimism  and 
Reasons  For  It 

By  W.  D.  Wood,  Ex- Mayor  of  Seattle 


HE  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  those  who 
named  her  Golden  Gate- 
way to  those  who  have 
made  her  a  granary  of 
gold,  have  occupied  an 
inspiring  position.  They 
have  ranged  the  lands 
and  seas  of  a  hemisphere;  they  have 
waged  a  commerce,  the  most  diverse  and 
divergent  in  the  world;  they  have  as- 
sembled and  assimilated  a  wealth  of 
treasure ;  they  have  developed  a  spirit  of 
daring  and  enterprise,  an  ability  to 
imagine  and  create,  a  faith  in  themselves 
and  in  their  cosmopolitan  neighbors,  un- 
equaled  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  at  all  remarkable,  then,  that 
when  the  people  of  San  Francisco  faced 
their  great  visitation,  they  were  able  to 
give  the  world  a  lesson  in  courage  and 
optimism  thus  far  unequaled  in  history. 
Our   calamities    are    largely    what    we 


make  of  them.  They  occupy  the  space 
we  allot  to  them. 

San  Francisco  seems  to  have  under- 
stood this  truth  and  to  have  minimized 
her  misfortune  with  Spartan  courage  and 
cheerfulness.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
people  of  San  Francisco  have  a  range  of 
conception  which  enables  them  to  know 
what  constitutes  a  city. 

As  I  viewed  the  devastation  of  the  city 
by  the  Golden  Gate  day  after  day,  I  asked 
myself,  "What  constitutes  a  city,  after  all  ? 
Does  it  consist  in  its  buildings,  its  docks, 
its  goods  and  chattels  ?"  Not  at  all ! 
San  Francisco's  facilities  for  life  and 
business  have  been  destroyed  in  part  only. 
But  if  they  had  been  destroyed  altogether, 
the  real  San  Francisco  would  still  remain. 

The  real  San  Francisco  is  her  capacity 
for  service  in  the  commerce  and  inter- 
course of  her  wide  enviitonment.  San 
Francisco  has  lost  some  of  her  instru- 
ments of  service,   but  the  people  whose 


The  flnt  buUding  in  New  Ban  I^ranci•co — a  bakery  near  the  City  Hall. 
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San  Francisco's  handsome  City   Hall  before  the   earthquake  and  fire. 


service  have  made  her  great  still  live  and 
love  their  city,  and  those  who,  scattered 
over  a  half  globe  of  lands  and  seas,  look 
to  her  for  sexvice,  still  live  and  love  San 
Francisco  more  than  ever. 

San  Francisco's  optimism  does  not  rest 
on  illusions.  Neither  does  it  detract  from 
the  splendid  heroism  of  her  people  in 
preserving  courage  and  hope  in  a  time 
of  danger,  surprise  and  bereavement,  to 
admit  that  her  optimism  rests  upon  good 
grounds.       San    Francisco's   optimism   is 


based  upon  fearlessness  and  clear-headed- 
ness. She  triumphs  in  her  trial  because 
she  has  never  for  a  moment  lost  these 
faculties.  The  world  sympathizes  with 
her  in  he.r  trial,  but  loves  her  more  for 
her  triumph.  The  world  will  be  glad, 
too,  when  it  knows  the  facts,  to  congratu- 
late San  Francisco  upon  the  smallncss 
of  hor  apiiiircnt  catastroplie,  and  later  to 
rejoice  with  lier  in  her  surpassing  restor- 
ation. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  things  that 
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guarantee  the  permanent  and  increasing 
greatness  of  San  Francisco.  Her  docks, 
her  railway  terminals  and  other  trans- 
portation facilities  are  practically  un- 
harmed. Her  great  facilities  for  the  sup- 
ply of  water,  light,  street  transportation 
and  her  sewage  system  are  but  little  in- 
jured, and  their  service  will  be  fully  re- 
stored within  a  few  days.  Her  streets 
are  established  and  paved  as  they  were 
before  the  fire. 

Many  of  the  buildings  injured  by  the 
earthquake  and  then  burned  by  the  fire 
have  been  destroyed  with  positive  ad- 
vantage to  the.  City  of  San  Francisco, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  insurance  companies  through- 
out the  world. 

All  of  her  modem  buildings  have  come 
through  the  ordeal  with  but  a  partial  fire 
loss,  probably  fully  covered  by  insurance, 
and  will  soon  be  repaired  and  in  use 
again.  These  buildings  have  conferred 
upon  the  city  immeasurable  benefit  by 
demonstrating  that  San  Francisco  can 
be  rebuilt  in  a  manner  that  will  with- 
stand the  most  serious  disturbance  she 
has  ever  known  or  may  ever  anticipate. 

These  buildings  have  also  demonstrated 
that  San  Francisco's  foundations  for 
buildings   are   safe.     No  foundation  that 


would  be  approved  in  any  other  city  has 
been  found  wanting  in  the  recent  test. 
Where  artificial  changes  have  been  made 
by  the  deposit  of  loose  material,  some 
cracks  and  depressions  have  appeared  in 
the  surface  of  the.  ground,  but  no  dis- 
turbance has  occurred  in  the  underlying 
foundations  of  the  city. 

San  Francisco's  trade  and  commerce 
will  go  on  with  but  temporary  and  slight 
interruption.  She  will  be  rebuilt  forth- 
with as  the  most  modern  city  in  the  world. 
She  will  disburse  in  her  restoration,  for 
some  years  to  come,  $100,000,000  a  year 
over  and  above  what  her  ordinary  con- 
struction would  have  been  without  her 
fire.  The  activity  of  business  and  con- 
struction in  San  Francisco  for  the  next 
few  years  will  be.  without  equal  in  the 
world. 

As  a  city,  San  Francisco  will  actually 
benefit  by  this  great  calamity.  The  trials 
of  her  people  will  be  soon  forgotten. 

San  Francisco  has  vast  reserve  wealth 
which  she  will  employ  in  the  building 
of  the  new  city.  A  vast  sum  of  insur- 
ance money  will  contribute  to  the  same 
end,  and  a  still  larger  supply  of  outside 
capital  will  knock  at  San  Francisco's  door 
for  investment  of  the  up-building  of  the 
most  modern  city  in  the  world. 


City  HaU,  which  occupied   twenty-five  years  in  building:,    after  the   disaster. 


The  Reconstruction  of  San  Francisco 


By  Rea  Irvin 


-LANS  for  rebuilding  San 
Francisco  were  formu- 
lated almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  labor  of 
years.  When  the  first 
wave  of  horror  had 
passed  there  was  evi- 
denced a  cheerful  willingness  to  start 
anew.  The  optimistic  San  Franciscan 
saw  in  the  disaster  only  a  stimulus  to 
make  something  bigger  and  better.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  a 
year,  but  the  determination  and  courage 
shown  by  the  citizens  of  the  Bay  Cily 
will  surely  bring  results  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  large  property 
owners  met  their  losses  is  particularly 
admirable.     There  are  those  whose  wealth 


was  comprised  solely  of  street-railroad, 
telephone,  light  and  water  company  bonds. 
The  value  of  these  bonds  today  is  nil, 
but  the  holders  are  exhibiting  brave  hearts 
and  cheerful  faces. 

This  is  the  Western  spirit — the  spirit 
that  made  of  a  wilderness  the  throbbing 
center  of  commercial  activities.  Such  a 
spirit  assures  the  restoration  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

These  sons  of  hardy  pioneers,  now  pio- 
neers themselves,  are  not  only  willing  and 
anxious  to  start  anew  but  also  to  lend  a 
helping  hand,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to 
those  who  are  too  old  to  try  again. 

The  idlers,  the.  worthless  drones  and 
the  calamity  howlers  are  gone  and  the 
men  in  San  Francisco  today  are  of  the 
highest  type  of  energetic  manhood. 

A  meeting  was  arranged  between  the 


8t.  Franoii  Hotel  before  the  ftre. 


This  huildinff  was  one  of  the  last  to  suffer,  and  even  now  can  be  repaired 
as  it  stands. 
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The  Bank  of  Calitornla,  showing  vaults  intact. 


Board  of  Trade  and  the  wholesale  mer- 
chants on  April  28th,  and  firms  already 
using  large  sites  applied  for  more  space 
in  which  to  conduct  their  business.  The 
railroad  companies  offered  suitable  prop- 
erty for  temporary  or  permanent  use  by 
those  wishing  to  rebuild.  Real  estate 
agents  have  been  busy  filing  applications 
for  long  leases.  The  confidence  of  San 
Francisco  men  in  their  own  city  cannot 


but  gain  the  confidence  of  other  cities, 
and  the  agents  of  Easte.m  capitalists  are 
reviewing  the  situation. 

The  work  on  buildings  contemplated 
before  the  disaster  will  proceed  without 
delay.  A  seventeen-story  structure  will 
be  erected  on  Market  and  Fourth  streets, 
the  cost  to  approximate  $500,000. 

The  Mills  Building  will  not  only  be 
re-established,  but  it  will  be  enlarged  and 
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11    I      I   ll 
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The  Hills  Building. 


improved.  The  Claus  Spreckels  Building 
can  be  put  in  good  shape  in  six  weeks' 
time  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  The  Crocker 
Building,  Shreve  Building,  Hotel  St. 
Francis,  Chronicle  Building,  Merchants' 
Exchange  and  many  other  familiar  struc- 
tures can  be  repaired  as  they  stand. 

It  is  evident  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  old  buildings  will  remain  to  make  the 
native  feel  at  home,  and  property  owners 
agree  that  the  city  should  be  rebuilt  in  the 
same  location.  At  present  much  of  the 
retail  business  is  being  conducted  on  up- 
town thoroughfares,  such  as  Fillmore  and 


The .  Uonadnock   Building:, 

SOME    FAMILIAR    BUILDINGS    OF 

Devisadero  stree.ts,  but  when  the  down- 
town section  is  in  condition,  the  trade  will 
revert  to  the  old  channels.  Permits  to 
erect  temporary  shacks  are  requested,  and 
Market  street  will  soon  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  mining  camp. 

To  Architect  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  of 
Chicago,  the  leveling  of  San  Francisco 
appears  a  golden  opportunity  for  artistic 
reoonstruction.  Mr.  Burnham's  plans 
have  long  been  discussed,  and  at  this 
time  they  form  a  subject  of  vital  interest 
to  the  municipal  authorities  and  the 
League.     Although  the  working  of  these 


San  Fr&Qcisco'i  famous  hostelry,  the  Palace  Hotel,   before   the   fire. 
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The  Grand  Hotel. 
ANCISCO    WHICH    WILL    BE    RESTORED. 

plans  has  been  greatly  simplified  by  the 
fire,  the  necessary  funds  will  not  be  so 
readily  found.  Vast  areas  are  now  bare 
that  would  have  been  condemned  by  the 
city  gov<»rnment. 

These  are  the  Burnham  plans:  The 
raising  of  the  grade  on  Market  street 
below  Kearney ;  the  creation  of  a  civic 
center  at  the  corner  of  Van  Ness  avenue 
and  Market  streets;  the  extension  of  the 
Pan-Handle  to  this  point  and  thence  in 
an  arc  across  the  Mission  to  the  Pacific 
Mail  dock ;  the  construction  of  a  boulevard 
around  the  city;  a  park  and  stadium  on 
Twin  Peaks,  and  the  adornment  of  Sutro 
Heights. 

In  the  civic  center  at  Market  street 
and  Van  Ness  avenue,  as  designed  by 
Burnham,  a  park  will  extend  from  City 
Hall  avenue  to  Market  street  and  thence 
to  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  Administra- 
tion Buildings  will  be  grouped  about  this 
park. 

This  ground  now  lies  bare  and  may  be 
easily  secured  by  the  city.  The  extension 
of  the  park  pan-handle  to  this  point  is 
an  easy  matter,  as  those  owning  property 
that  will  be  affected  are  willing  to  sell  at 
a  reasonable,  figure.  The  route  of  the 
proposed  boulevard  through  the  Mission 
has  been  cleared  of  buildings  and  its  con- 
struction presents  no  very  great  difficulties. 
The  boulevard  around  the  city  has  been 
started  and  one  section  of  it  is  complete. 

Many  other  suggestions  have  reached 
Mayor  Schmitz,  one  being  that  the  city 
be  heavily  bonded.  This  measure,  al- 
though warmly  recommended  by  some,  is 
verv  strongly  opposed  in  many  quarters. 

San  Francisco  has  approximately  $14,- 
000,000  worth  of  bonds  authorized  for 
municipal  improvements  unsold.  It  is 
proposed  that  Eastern  financiers  be  asked 


The   Museum,    Golden    Gate    Park. 


to  purchase  these  securities  immediately. 

The  insurance  companies  will  pay  all 
losses.  Much  of  this  money  will  go  to 
the  savings  banks,  as  they  hold  mort- 
gages on  the  property.  If  the  savings 
banks  would  deposit  their  funds  or  a  por- 
tion of  thejn  in  the  commercial  banks 
and  trust  companies  it  would  greatly 
assist  in  re-establishing  the  commercial 
banks  and  result  in  an  expansion  of  bank- 
ing credits. 

Every  individual,  every  corporation 
must  work  for  the  good  of  the  new  city. 

But  there  is  a  part  of  San  Francisco 
that  can  not  be  replaced.  There  are  con- 
ditions past  that  may  never  again  exist. 
The  studios  of  the  Latin  Quarter  are  no 
more;  the  studios  where  art  was  courted 
and  cared  for;  where  men  and  women 
worked  and  played,  hungered  and  drank, 
sang  and  wept  together.  In  this  quarter, 
where  the  vegetable  wagons  rumbled 
noisily  over  the  stones  in  the  early  morn- 
ings ithe  houses  were  old  and  sometimes 
rickety,  but  their  very  age  appealed  to  the 
students  of  art.  On  the  walls  and  doors 
of  the  studios  were  painted  the  names 
of  those  who  had  gone  before — some  since 
famous,  others  long  forgotten. 

In  the  cafes  of  San  Francisco's  Latin 
Quarter  were  to  be  found  the  types  of 
Paris.  The  artist,  the  model,  the  poet, 
the  idler,  the.  dilettante,  the  musician,  the 
critic,  all  were  there  in  this  little  Bo- 
hemia. 

The  cafes,  the  studios  and  their  treasures 
are  gone.  Here  is  something  dead.  Here 
the  ashes  and  east  wind  keen  the  courts 
where  artists  "gloried   and  drank  deep." 

But  the  artists  have  not  forsaken  the 
city.  Thev  will  remain,  and  art  and  com- 
merce shall  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  mak- 
ing; of  Greater  San  Francisco. 


The  Story  of  the  Bulletins 


By  Van  W.  Anderson 


AELY  in  the  morning  of 
the  eighteenth  of  April, 
the  telegraph  operators 
of  San  Francisco  began 
sending  forth  a  series  of 
informal  messages  that 
horrified  the  world.  Few 
people  as  they  eagerly 
devoured  the  news  of  the  greatest  calamity 
in  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast  gave 
the  quiet  and  modest  heroes  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  a  single  thought.  It  was 
for  the  men  at  the  key-board  to  spread 
consternation  far  and  wide.  All  during 
that  dreadful  catastrophe,  they  grimly 
stuck  to  their  posts  until  driven  out  by 
fire.     Then  they  took  up  station  at  the 


closest  point  of  vantage,  trying  the  wire- 
less from  the  Islands  in  the  Harbor,  and 
picking  it  up  at  the  sub-stations  in  the 
nearby  towns.  As  soon  as  the  ruins  were 
cool  enough  to  permit,  they  were  back 
again  to  their  old  locations  with  their 
strands  of  wire  encircling  the  globe. 

The  great  telegraph  companies  who  are 
regarded  as  being  so  heartless  felt  that  this 
news  belonged  to  the  people  and  they  gave 
it  to  them  freely  before  doHng  it  out  to 
the  greedy  extras.  The  crowds  assembled 
in  front  of  their  offices,  read  the  bulletins 
and  knew  that  they  were  getting  the  truth. 
All  over  the  country  they  stood  and  saw 
the  life  blood  of  a  great  and  beautiful 
city  fiow  forth  in  anguish.  And  these  are 
the  signs  that  told : 


BULLETIN. 

The  postal-Telegraph-Cable  Company. 
To  Po. 

To   answer  to    query  as    to  what  caused  damaj^e,    S.F.    oays  the  » 

greatest  damage  done  by  fire  account   no  water,    they  are  getting 
at   it  now,   as    it  has   such  headway-  can  not   control    it.      The  damage 
by   earthquake  very  severe,    and   considerable  loss  of  life  by 
falling  buildings.      The  Call   building   is    in  full   blaze  now  and 
it   is   only  question  of  minutes  for  us   in  Postal   here. 
10:30  A.M.   18th  April. 

BULLETIN. 


J.G.B. 

Po. 
Sftn  Francisco  says  fire  within  few  doors  now.     They  are  going 
to  move  out   right  now. 


11:05  A.M.   18th. 


BULLETIN. 


The  city  practically  ruined  by  fire.      It's  within  half 
block  of  UB   in  the  same  block.      The  Call  Building   is  burned  out 
entirely,   the  Examiner  Building  jusffell    in  a  heap.      Fire  all 
around   in   every  direction  and  way  out    in  the  residence  district. 
Destruction  by  earthquake  something  frightful.      The  City  Hall 
dome   stripped  and  only  the  freune  work   standing.      The  St. Ignatius 
Church  and  College     are  burned  to  ground.      The  Rnporium'^is  gone, 
entire  building,   also  the  Old  Flood  Building.     Lots  of  new 
buildings  just  recently  finished  are  completely  destroyed.      They 
are  blowing  standing  buildings,   that  are  in  path  of  flames,   up 
with  dynamite.     Ko  '.Vater.      It's  awful.      There   is  ho   communication 
anywhere  and  entire  phone  system  busted. 

"I  want   to  get   out   of  here  or  be  blown  up." 

Chief  Operator  Postal  Telegraph  off ice, 
San  Francisco,    Cal.   2:20  P.M. 
April   18.    1906. 


BULLETIN. 

The  Postal-Telegraph-Cable  Company, 
aoat  Island,  9*: 45  A.?.:.  19th. 

rire  still  spreading.   Everything  is  gone  far  hack  as  2'7th 
Street  and  South  as  far  hack  as  the  foot  hills.   Coning  down 
Broadway  to  Waterfront  on  North  aide,  last  part  of  busineso  section. 
No  tickets  on. Perries  are  being  sold  for  Prisco.  Ho  one  is  ' 
allowed  to  return  from  Oakland.   Scores  of  dead  are  lying  along 
the  street, 'but  will  be  taken  care  of  from  now  on.   I^namiting 
has  stopped  unless  to  try  to  check  it.   Smoke  clearing  over  the 
burned  section.   Palace  and  Grand  Hotels,  Call,  Examiner  and 
Chronicle  Buildings  still  stand  but  entirely  gutted  out.   Hall 
of  Justice  Euid  City  Hall  entirely  destroyed.   Prisoners  are  -_^ 
under  guard  of  soldiers  and  sailors,   v/omen  and  children  were  in 
pitiful  condition  yesterday,  but  are  being  cared  for  now.   The 
cruisers  Chicago  and  Marblehead  landed  sailors  and  }Tarines  for 
duty  in  guarding  against  pillaging. 

BUTiETir. 

Goat  Island,  10:25  P.M.  19th. 

"Painr.ount  wotel  entirely  burned.   Planes  spreading  North  to 
Washington  Square  and  vorth  beyond  Nob  Hill.   Sweeping  around 
base  of  hills  to  Soutjiwest  of  city  destroying  what  was  thought 
to  Wave  been  saved  twenty- four  hours  ago.   Cruiser  Chicago 
arrived.  Lands  force  to  assist  military'.   Authorities  shooting 
pillagers  right  and  left.   Pood  is  very  scarce.  Prices  more 
than  doubled,  ''^ater  can  hardly  be  obtained  eveji  for  drinking 
purposes.  The  entire  city  with  no  exceptions  is  doomed.  Golden 
Gate  Park  one  vast  hospital.   Loss  of  life  at  least  one  thousand 
and  still  growing.  Loss  of  property  estimated  several  billions. 
Running  out  of  dynamite  and  the  police  are  compelling  people  to 
Y/ork  at  the  point  of  revolvers.   The  streets  of  Oakland  are 
crowded  with  women  and  children  with  no  place  to  sleep  and   with 
nothing  to  eat.   The  hospitals  are  all  destroyed  and  the 
wounded  are  being  cared  for  by  military  doctors  and  surgeons 
taking  them  to  the  hospitals  at  the  Presidio  and  Goat  Island." 

BUUiETIN. 

"Pire  raging  along  the  top  of  Telegraph  Hill  from  the 
South.  Must  soon  reach  the  last  buildings  in  this  directlonr^ 
Heavy. smoke  obscures  view.   Still  dynamiting  with  no  effect  it 
seems.   Sailors  Home,  foot  Brannan  Street,  stainds  alone.  Palace, 
Grand  and  Pairmount  still  stand  but  are  completely  gutted.  Will 
have  something  new  soon  as  they  send  me  the  bulletin.   This  is 
just  what  I  can  see  from  here." 

Waval  Training  Station, 

San  Francisco.  20th.  6.35  A.M 

BULLETIN. 

Goat  Island. 

"Midnight.  Wind  changing  to  West  however  but  little  wind.  Fire 
spreading  North  and  South.  Cannot  see  to  West  owing  to  smoke. 
Still  dynamiting  but  seems  to  be  of  no  avail.  Military  and 
Navy  have  situation  under  fairly  good  control.  Mayor  Sohmltz 
issues  proclamation  giving  military  right  to  shoot  pillagers. 
liTany  shot  down  for  stealing  from  unprotected  stores  and  families, 
and  for  insulting  women.   The  city  is  under  iqartial  law  and  the 
soldiers  do  not  hesitate  but  shoot  down  any  one  seen  in  the  act 
of  thieving.  Prtfvisions  unobtainable.   Bread  sells  75  cents 
loaf,  soda-orackers  10  cents  each.   Vater  unobtainable.   Santa 
Rosa  mass  of  smoky  ruins.  Loss  of  life  there  also.   San  jose  10. 
dead.   Sheriff  Alameda  County  closes  all  saloons. 
12:27  A.M.  20th. " 


The   refugees'    camp    at    Golden    Gate   Park,    San   Francisco. 

The  Relief  Work  at  Portland,  Oregon 

An  account  of  the  aid  given  by  the  philanthropic  organizations  of  the 
Rose  City  to  the  San  Francisco  Refugees 

Bv  Sidona  V.  Johnson 


ilHEN  destiny  laid  its 
heavy  hand  upon  the 
teeming  city  of  San 
Francisco  and  its  fe'ar- 
-  i  ri  eken,  sorrow-laden, 
lialf-clad,  worn  and  hun- 
<jry  citizens  fared  forth 
in  all  directions,  eager 
to  reach  some  kindly 
haven  of  rest  and  secur- 
ity, warm  human  nature  held  out  gener- 
ous hands  everywhere,  and  the  relief  of- 
fered was  so  spontaneous  and  bounteous 
that  the  catastrophe  has  been  mitigated 
in  80  far  as  man  can  relieve  his  fellow- 
man  in  time  of  dire  calamity. 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  the  tale  of  horror 
flashed  over  the  wires  became  a  call  for 
a  meeting  of  citizens,  led  by  all  the  chari- 
table organizations  in  the  city,  prominent 
among  which  are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  its  auxiliary  Travelers' 
Aid  Society,  the  City  Board  of  Charities, 
and  the  People's  Institute.  These  organi- 
zations and  their  tireless  efforts  to  aid, 


wherever  aid  is  needed,  are  all  so  well 
known  that  the  mere  mention  of  them 
is  sufficient  story,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  the  People's  Institute,  a  philan- 
thropic movement  comparatively  new,  car- 
ried on  by  the  pe.ople  for  the  people,  cov- 
ering a  line  of  work  in  many  ways  not 
reached  by  others,  and  constituting  withal 
an  organized  charity  of  which  any  city 
might  justly  be  proud.  The  feminine, 
arid  therefore  the  spiritually  strong,  right 
hand  of  the  People's  Institute  is  the  Insti- 
tute Club,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  an  inde- 
pendent organization  of  scarce  two  years' 
growth.  It  was  founded  by  women  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Port- 
land, for  the  express  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing social  settlement  work  in  the  district 
known  as  the  "North  End,"  the  object 
being  to  extend  educational,  industrial, 
social,  religious  and  friendly  aid  to  the 
women  and  children  within  its  reach. 

Although  established  by  a  church,  the 
work  of  the  Institute  Club  is  entirely  non- 
sectarian,   and   is   broadly   managed   and 
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liberally  supported  by  many  women  for- 
tunately possessed  of  material  wealth,  and 
yet  more  fortunately  dowered  with  spirit- 
ual grace,  in  the  light  of  which  they  are 
happily  engaged  in  uplifting  fellow  crea- 
tures whose  lot  in  life  leads  along  the 
lowly  by-ways  wliere  beauty  and  sweetness 
are  undeveloped,  unknown,  unsuspected. 
This  band  of  earnest  gentlewomen  quietly 
carry  on  their  beautiful  mission  of  light 
in  the  substantial  two-story  brick  building 
at  the  corner  of  Burnside  and  Fourth 
streets  in  Portland,  Oregon,  known  as  the 
"Men's  Resort  and  People's  Institute,"  The 
well-appointed  and  well-managed  rooms  of 
the  Institute  served  a  most  important  part 
in  the  relief  accorded  the  sadly  dilapidated 
and  fatigued  San  Francisco  refugees  in 
Portland,  for  as  soon  as  the  relief  work 
was  under  way  the  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute Club  generously  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  General  Committee  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Club,  its  complete  equipment 
and  rooms  for  the  reception  and  care  of 
women  and  children,  and  there  more  than 
five  hundred  of  the  hapless  refugees  were 
supplied  with  baths,  clothes,  food,  rest, 
medical  attendance  and  good  cheer,  while 
the  regular  work  of  the  Club  was  for  the 
time  attended  to  in  rooms  rented  from 
neighboring  missions. 

At  the  public  meeting  held  to  consider 


ways  and  means  of  quickly  alleviating  the 
distress  caused  by  the  catastrophe  in  Cali- 
fornia it  was  decided  not  only  to  supply 
San  Francisco  with  immediate  assistance, 
but,  as  well,  to  receive  and  care  for  all 
refugees  from  there  upon  arrival  in  Port- 
land, and  for  these  purposes  to  ask  the 
public  for  donations  of  money,  clothing 
and  food,  all  the  work  incident  there- 
to to  be  done  under  one  management,  to 
be  known  as  the  Portland  Relief  Commit- 
tee. This  plan  was  carried  out  heartily  and 
cheerfully  to  the  end.  The  necessary  sub- 
committees were  soon  appointed,  and  be- 
fore long  subscriptions  of  money  and  sup- 
plies were  being  received,  and  there  was 
in  operation  a  "Relief  Bureau"  at  the 
Union  Depot,  well  equipped  to  receive  the 
refugees;  also  a  "Supply  Department"  at 
the  Armory,  which  in  a  short  time  took  on 
the  appearance  of  a  department  store. 
Order,  good  sense,  good  will,  generosity 
and  industry  marked  the  work  from  first 
to  last,  and  the  thousands  of  people  helped 
and  befriended  will  cheerfully  so  attest. 
Interesting  stories  were  related  by  the 
people  fleeing  to  places  of  succor  and 
safety,  though  few  were  inclined  to  talk 
unless  closely  questioned.  Hurrying  from 
the  burning  city,  the  refugees  at  the  Oak- 
land Mole  found  signs  offering  "Free 
Transportation,"  and  scrambled  there  to 


The  scene  of  desolation  from  which  the  refugees  fled.     This  photograph  shows  the  wrecked  city  from  the  Mint, 

looking  towards  the  Bay. 
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take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  get 
away  from  the  horror.  That  "might  was 
right"  on  that  sorry  occasion  is  proven  by 
the.  fact  that  during  the  first  few  days; 
when  refugees  were  arriving  in  largest 
numbers  there  were  among  the  fifteen 
hundred  very  few  who  needed  medical  at- 
tention and  hospital  relief,  while  a  few 
days  later,  when  the  arrivals  had  decreased 
to  three  and  four  hundred,  the  maimed, 
the  sick,  and  the  physically  weak  and  help- 
less were  numerous.  Many  heart-rend- 
ing separations  were,  forced  upon  people 
by  circumstances  unavoidably  attending 
the  frantic  exodus  from  the  doomed  city 
and  the  fight  for  place  in  the  trains  freely 
offered  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  other 
railways,  and  many  children  became  sep- 
arated from  parents,  husbands  from  wives, 
and  friends  from  friends.  So  desperate  was 
the  struggle  to  get  aboard  the  cars  that 
many  were  seriously  injured,  and  in  this 
condition  made  the  long  journey  to  Port- 
land, minus  all  comfort  and  attention  un- 
til after  their  arrival.  The  refugees  were 
packed  closely  into  the  day  coaches  in 
which  the  trip  was  made,  in  many  cases 
a  family  of  six  or  eight  occupying  two 
seats,  but,  generally  speaking,  they  were 
fairly  comfortable,  and  so  glad  to  put  dis- 
tance between  themselves  and  the  dreaded 
tremblers  that  they  accepted  most  any- 
thing as  "good  enough."  Almost  without 
exception  the  reiugees  came  carrying 
everything  they  owned  in  the  world.  Some 
had  it  all  upon  their  backs;  others,  more 
fortunate,  had  pillowcases  and  unconven- 
tional and  surprising  bundles,  while  a 
trunk  was  rarely  in  evidence. 

All  the  refugees  reported  the  most  gen- 
erous and  lavish  attention  en  route  to 
Portland.  At  every  station  they  were 
bountifully  supplied  with  coffee,  milk  and 
food,  the  people  fairly  vieing  with  each 
other  in  their  eagerness  to  have  their  of- 
ferings accepted  by  the  occupants  of  the 
crowded  cars.  Ashland  and  Medford,  Ore- 
gon, will  always  be  remembered  by  the 
refugees,  for  at  these  two  prosperous  towns 
every  trainload  was  welcomed  with  warm 
meals,  clothing  and  other  comforts  for  the 
sufferers,  and  trains  were  stopped  long 
enough  for  the  travelers  to  get  off  and 
partake  of  the  hospitality  offered.  In  like 
manner,  Salem  and  Woodburn  made  en- 
viable reputations  for  themselves,  and 
train  crews  were  loudly  praised  for  the 
comfort  and  att<>ntion  accorded  their  un- 


fortunate guests. 

A  noteworthy,  almost  grewsome,  inci- 
dent of  the  arrival  of  the  refugees  at  the 
Union  Depot  in  Portland  was  their  silence. 
On  days  when  fifteen  hundred  people  ar- 
rived, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  cheerful 
talk  and  bustle  of  the  members  of  the 
Belief  Committee  the  silence  would  have 
been  nothing  short  of  ominous. 

As  the  arriving  trains  deposited  the 
hundreds  of  weary  wanderers,  they  were 
invited  into  the  Belief  Bureau  at  the  de- 
pot, and  there  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  stand  in  line  in  order  that  all  could 
be  served,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
with  meal  tickets,  bath  tickets,  lodgings, 
orders  for  clothing,  and  orders  for  trans- 
portation for  those  who  wished  to  con- 
tinue the  journey.  The  crowds  were  so 
great  that  attention  could  not  be  given 
them  without  some  delay,  but  commit- 
tees were  busy  going  up  and  down  the  line 
looking  for  emergency  cases,  and  all  in 
need  of  immediate  attention  were  at  once 
taken  from  the  line  and  made  comfortable. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  refugees  contin- 
tinued  their  journey  to  points  beyond 
Portland,  where  the.y  expected  to  be  met 
by  relatives  or  friends,  assistance  or  em- 
ployment. Those  who  remained  were 
supplied  with  lodgings,  meals,  and  the 
comforts  of  life  until  they  secured  em- 
ployment, which  was  found  for  them  by 
the  Employment  Bureau  of  the  Portland 
Belief  Committee.  Nearly  all  of  the  wo- 
men and  children  in  sore  need  of  immedi- 
ate attention  were  taken  from  the  depot 
in  private  carriages  to  the  People's  Insti- 
tute, or  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  where  every 
comfort  was  provided  them,  and  it  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  the  women  of  Port- 
land, bred  and  born  in  luxury,  minister- 
ing with  willing  hands  to  the  hapless 
babes  and  women  as  they  were  brought  in. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  was  subscribed  by  Portland  for  the 
relief  work,  in  addition  to  carloads  of  lum- 
ber, tents,  clothing,  food,  and  medical  sup- 
plies. Privately,  many  Portland  people 
promptly  sent  generous  relief  to  friends 
and  relatives  in  the  city  of  disaster.  Some 
three  thousand  five  hundred  destitute  refu- 
gees passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Port- 
land Belief  Committee,  and  were  supplied 
with  meals,  baths,  clothing,  lodgings  and 
employment,  where  wanted.  The  total 
number  of  refugee.s  arriving  in  Portland 
to  date  is  estimated  at  about  five  thousand. 


HERE  is  one  word  that  expresses  the  great  difEerence  be- 
tween men.  Its  possession  means  success,  and  the  lack  of 
it,  failure.  It  is  the  key  that  will  unlock  the  impossible. 
That  word  is  resourcefulness.  There  is  struggle  and  worry 
and  failure  because  men  can  see  only  one  way  of  doing  a 
thing.  If  it  can't  be  done  that  way,  "give  up,"  is  the 
slogan  of  the  sloth,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  Yet  there  are  possibilities — a 
hundred  possibilities  inviting  action,  inviting  accomplishment.  There  is  no  im- 
possible, no  "can't,"  to  him  who  knows  even  a  little.  All  nature  cries  out  this  fact, 
beseeches  belief  in  it.  "If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say 
unto  this  mountain.  Remove  hence  to  yonder  place;  and  it  shall  remove;  and 
nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  you."  The  world  gives  its  rewards  freely  and 
rightly  to  the  man  who  has  the  sense  to  recognize  this.  Success  worth  having  never 
happens.  It  is  the  result  of  thought,  resource,  and  the  man  who  can  think  is  worthy 
of  success.  But  we  pigmies  of  little  faith — less  than  a  mustard  seed — crawl  like 
ignoble  creatures  through  the  years  of  our  lives,  and  it  is  sickening  to  think  of 
it — to  think  of  what  men  might  be,  what  we  might  be,  if  we  were  in  tune  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  nature  and  the  possibilities  about  us. 


T^HE  significant  fact  to  the  world  about  the  California  disaster  is  not  that  San 
*  Francisco  was  destroyed,  and  that  great  damage  was  done  other  communities  of 
the  state,  but  that  one.  of  the  highest  expressions  of  humanity  has  been  thoroughly 
vindicated.  There  are  those  who  say  that  society  does  not  progress  except  in  a 
material  way.  The  California  disaster  disproves  this.  The  outpouring  of  sympathy 
and  aid  to  the  stricken  cities  was  remarkable  in  many  ways,  and  would  indicate  that 
the  finer  sensibilities  of  mankind,  as  a  whole,  are  susceptible  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment, just  as  are  the  material  things  of  the  universe.  Men  are  better,  higher- 
minded,  more  sympathetic,  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  will 
achieve  a  great  development  and  a  more  satisfactory  self-expression  of  the  best  in 
mankind  a  hundred  years  hence.  Human  sympathy  is  broadening.  Men  are  realiz- 
ing that  the  world  has  a  duty,  a  responsibility,  to  itself.  The  California  disaster, 
terrible  as  it  was,  hass  be.en  a  potent  factor  in  bringing  mankind  to  a  realization  of 
this  fact.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  catastrophe  was  a  benefit,  as  are  possibly  all 
disasters  which  result  in  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Educa- 
tion, science,  literature  and  art  have  all  played  conspicuous  parts  in  various  periods  of 
the  world's  history.  The  greatest  need  of  the  world,  however,  has  lain  comparatively 
neglected,  and  only  a  great  calamity  can  stop  the  world  from  its  headlong  rush 
toward  sordid  considerations,  and  compel  it  to  pause,  for  a  while  at  least,  and  think 
of  man  himself.  It  is  men  that  make  up  this  world,  and  not  things.  We  are  apt 
to  think,  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence,  that  things  are  the  goal,  and  men  their 
obedient  servants.  It  is  this  false  and  baneiul  viewpoint  which  dethrones  mankind 
and  exalts  wealth,  or  position,  or  influence,  to  the  place  which  ought  to  be  occupied 
by  sympathy,  manhood,  justice,  truth  and  honor. 


IMTKE^^IONvS 


Dx  CHAKLCSEK^KINEvSCOTT  WOOD 


THERE  IS  NO  REAL  HELP  BUT  SELF  HELP 


AN      FEANCISCO 
gone    up    in    smoke 


has 
in  smoJse  and 
down  in  ashes.  A  city  of 
more  than  half  a  million 
of  people  gone  in  three 
days;  the  city  of  half  a 
century's  building ;  the 
city  of  the  Argonauts  of 
1849,  the  gold  seekers  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe ;  the  diggers  of  river  beds  and 
sluicers  of  hillsides,  who  left  only  the  bare 
stones  behind  them;  the  men  of  the  pick 
and  pan,  the  cradle  and  sluice  box;  the 
men  in  big  hats,  big  beards,  flannel  shirts 
and  miners'  boots,  moiling  and  toiling  in 
the  yellow  water  and  muddy  gravel  for 
gold.  Gold,  gold,  gold,  the  eternal  se- 
ducer. The  days  of  suffering,  of  separat- 
ed families,  of  husbands,  father.^,  broth- 
ers, lovers,  never  heard  of  again,  or  found 
too  late.  The  days  of  two  ounces  of  gold 
for  a  sack  of  flour;  and  potatoes  and  on- 
ions more  steadily  precious  than  gold 
itself;  the  daj's  of  the  gay  saloon;  the 
)pen  faro  bank,  night  and  day;  the  clat- 
ter of  glasses  and  poker  chips;  the  quick 
shot  and  the  corpse  carried  out  and  cov- 
ered; the  fluttering  flock  of  women — Mex- 
ican, Indian,  Kanaka,  English,  German, 
French,  Italian,  American,  "Bad  Women," 
"Lost  Women,"  but  still  women  not  wholly 
bad,  nor  altogether  lost;  "The  City  of  the 
Golden  Gate";  her  granaries  and  wine- 
storehouses;  her  wharves  and  palaces, 
built  from  that  surer  gold  of  the  grape, 
the  harvest  and  the  forest;  miles  and  miles, 
of  stores,  warehouses,  clubs,  newspaper  ol- 
fices,  hotels,  banks,  towering  buildings 
and  crowded  homes;  the  slow  building  of 
half  a  century,  gone  "in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye." 

Yesterday  San  Francisco  sat  upon  her 
hills  and  viewed  the  Orient  coming  to  her 
feet  through  the  Golden  Gate,  and  today 


she  is  not.  Only  her  gaunt  skeleton  re- 
mains, ruins  standing  amid  ruin;  all  this 
teeming  city,  broken  like  a  bubble  and 
vanished  instantly ;  the  pride  of  man  hum- 
bled before  the  least  of  Nature's  threaten- 
ings;  to  be  wakened  from  sleep  by  the 
rocking  of  the  house,  chimneys  crashing 
down,  upper  stories  sinking  into  cellars, 
and  the  solid  city  swaying  to  and  fro  like 
a  drunken  man;  the  fixed  and  granite- 
rooted  earth  we  have  learned  to  trust  as 
the  one  stable  thing  in  our  lives,  shiver- 
ing, trembling,  throwing  massive  piles, 
libraries,  churches,  hotels  about  like  boil- 
ing peas,  and  they  crack,  tremble  and  crash 
down  in  deafening  volleys  and  dusty 
clouds.  And  while  the  people  rush  into 
the  streets,  frenzied  and  helpless  before 
the  cataclysm,  fire  seizes  the  city.  Fathers 
are  absent  from  daughters ;  husbands  from 
wives;  mothers  from  little  children.  In 
the  confusion  there  is  more  separation. 
Children  are  lost  in  the  crowd  and  no  one 
knows  whether  they  live  or  die.  The  sick 
are  carried  on  their  beds.  The  dying  die 
in  the  street  and  are  done  with  it.  The 
helpless  incurables  in  hospitals  are  put  to 
death  in  a  terrible  mercy.  The  insane  are 
set  free,  or  crushed  or  smothered,  as  chance 
dictates.  The  priest  and  the  Good  Samari- 
tan on  his  errand  of  mercy,  the  young 
girl  and  the  noble  woman  are  ground  to 
death  in  the  toppling  ruins,  and  the  thief, 
the  debauchee,  and  the  idiot  safely  live. 

At  first  there  is  a  wild  stampede  for  the 
ferry,  for  the  water,  for  Oakland,  for  life. 
A  hundred  dollars  is  paid  for  a  ride  of  a 
few  blocks.  Women  try  to  drag  trunks, 
men  are  fleeing  in  their  underclothes. 
Women  are  shrieking  in  their  nightdresses, 
though  as  a  rule  women  seem  calmer  than 
men;  children  are  sobbing  and  screaming 
with  terror.  Some  seize  pictures,  some  a 
bird  cage,  some  their  precious  all  in  a 
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valise,  but  as  the  fire  spreads  and  threat- 
ens to  encompass  them,  and  as  people  be- 
come exhausted,  all  is  left  behind,  and  it 
is  one  great  flight  for  life. 

The  squares  are,  filled  with  the  injured, 
the  sick,  and  the  homeless.  Babies  are 
born  and  invalids  die.  The  exodus  to 
the  ferries  is  a  steady,  compact  stream. 

There  is  the  heartless  scrambling  v?hen 
life  is  at  stake,  and  the  weakest  must  go 
to  the  wall;  except  when  the  heroes  arise, 
as  they  always  do,  to  make  us  keep  faith 
in  our  kind;  men  and  women  who  think 
not  of  self;  who  help  the  sick,  the  trem- 
bling, the  weak;  who  comfort  the  weep- 
ing, who  stand  back  and  give  way  and 
say,  "Others  first/'  with  that  nobility  of 
the  shipwreck  which  calmly  sends  others 
to  life  and  voluntarily  goes  to  death. 

The  wretched  of  the  earth  see  their  one 
chance,  when  it  is  sure  they  are  not  to  be 
engulfed  to  hell  instantly,  and  that  the 
earth  indeed  remains  to  them,  to  seize 
one  moment  before  death.  They  pillage 
the  good  things  of  life  they  have  coveted, 
champagne,  whisky  and  brandy.  Some 
lie  down  to  be  roasted  alive  and  are 
left  with  a  drunken  laugh.  Corpses  are 
rifled  for  jewelry  and  money;  a  girl,  in 
a  dead  faint,  is  brought  to  life,  finding 
her  hand  severed  at  the  wrist  for  her  rings. 
The  military  come  upon  the  scene,  and 
the  new,  untried  militia  man  adds  to  the 
terror  of  the  stricken  city.  Men  are  shot 
at  night  from  the  sheer  cowardice  of  the 
sentinel.  Men  are  killed  for  helping 
themselves  to  a  few  dollars'  worth  of 
clothes.  One  man  rummaging  a  trunk  is 
shot  and  falls  dead,  headlong,  into  the 
trunk.  It  was  his  own,  so  there  was  no 
one  to  complain  of  the  bloodied  clothes. 
Major  Tilden  was  shot  and  killed  in  his 
automobile  while  on  Red  Cross  work.  The 
sentinel  didn't  hear  him  say  "Red  Cross," 
so  killed  him.  Brains  and  a  rifle  should 
always  go  toge.ther.  Unfortunately,  the 
militia  had  the  rifles,  and  they  selected 
other  people's  brains  for  targets. 

The  water  mains  were  disrupted.  There 
was  no  water  to  flght  fire,  and  but  little 
to  drink.  People,  drank  from  puddles  in 
the  street,  from  sewers.  Women  in  party 
dress  roamed  the  street,  bedraggled,  and 
not  knowing  whether  a  soul  of  their  fami- 
lies was  left  alive. 

To  add  to  the  tejror,  shock  succeeded 
shock,  and  the  people,  knowing  the  awful 
forces  of  the  earth,  trembled  in  uncer- 


tainty as  to  what  the  end  was  to  be.  But 
so  indifferent  is  Nature  that  on  the  second 
morning  of  this  annihilation,  which  will 
stand  in  all  history  as  one  of  the  great 
disasters  of  the  world,  when  San  Francisco 
was  in  its  death  throes,  and  human  mis- 
cry  was  beyond  measure,  I  lay  on  the 
grass  under  a  budding  locust  tree  and 
heard  a  song  sparrow  sing  to  the  blue 
sky  and  the  wilderness  of  blossoms,  as 
blithe,  a  spring  song  as  I  ever  heard.  The 
morning  was  a  peaceful  foretaste  of  June. 
A  light  haze  over  the  hills,  a  warmth  all 
over  the  pale,  yellowish-green  landscape, 
so  new  in  its  coming  finery,  and  no  man 
could  tell  by  the  smiles  of  the  earth  that 
she  was  destroying  a  great  city  only  a  few 
miles  away.  And  as  I  write  now  it  is  less 
than  two  weeks  since  destruction  came 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  already  the 
human  insect  is  busy  about  its  broken 
home,  proving  man's  kinship  to  the  ant, 
which  immediately  sets  to  work  to  renew 
its  habitation,  and  the  bee,  which,  as 
soon  as  the  wreck  is  made,  shoves  out  the 
corpses  and  begins  the  work  of  repair. 

The  whole  song  of  Nature  is,  "Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead."  The  dead  are 
only  worn  out  material,  to  be  transformed 
and  used  again  as  quickly  as  possible.  It 
is  right  they  should  be  neglected  and  for- 
gotten. It  is  the  great  law.  Nature  con- 
cerns herself  only  with  life  and  with  the 
future.  What  are  the  past  and  the  dead 
to  her?  What  the  wailing  and  writhing 
and  running  about  of  the  human  ants  in 
their  little  hill?  She  never  looks  behind. 
The  dead  do  not  interest  her,  only  the 
living  and  those  j'e.t  to  live.  It  is  a  wise 
law,  a  merciful  mercilessness.  It  makes 
us  kin  to  the  bee,  the  ant,  the  swallow, 
and  to  the  trees  which  so  quickly  cover 
their  scars.  Life  is  so  full  of  sorrow  there 
is  no  room  to  cherish  sorrow.  For  my- 
self, I  say  le.t  me  be  forgotten.  Laugh 
above  my  grave  as  the  daffodils,  the  stars 
and  the  dancing  waves  will  laugh.  Live 
and  forget  grief.  The  leaves  gilt  by  the 
sun  tremble  joyously.  The  grass  shoots 
its  delicate  spires  in  the  ejcultation  of  liv- 
ing. The  earth  blossoms  in  her  rapture, 
and  only  covers  herself  with  snow  that  she 
may  dream  of  buds.  From  glittering  ice 
caves,  so  magically  blue,  even  to  waving 
palms,  Nature  has  but  one  song.  The 
earth  is  for  the  living,  oblivion  to  the 
dead. 

So  San  Francisco  is  turning    with    a 
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strong  heart  toward  the  future,  and  is  to 
feel  again  the  joy  of  a  new  creation,  a 
new  birth.  Though  we  of  this  time  shall 
not  be  here  to  see  the  full  perfection,  what 
of  that?  After  us  there  will  be  others, 
and  after  them  others,  who  will  be  glad 
in  a  glorious  city,  which  shall  be  pos- 
sessed of  knowledge  as  well  as  wealth,  and 
of  justice  as  well  as  power;  a  glittering 
and  a  Uving  city,  which  shall  sit  by  the 
Golden  Gate  and  gaze  upon  the  Orient 
sea. 

It  seems  almost  heartless  at  this  time 
to  remind  people  that,  according  to  every 
theory  but  the  Socialistic  one,  congress 
should  not  have  voted  money  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. That  money  is  taken  from  the  peo- 
ple by  taxation,  for  the  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  no  other  purposes;  and 
the  people  themselves  should  be  left  to 
give  in  charity  voluntarily,  not  by  taxa- 
tion; and  that  all  would  have  been  volim- 
tarily  forthcoming  if  congress  had  per- 
ceived its  obligations  truly  and  refused 
to  give  the  people's  taxes  in  charity,  is 
plain  from  what  was  done.  As  the  need 
is,  so  does  the  sympathy  of  the  world 
arise,  and  it  would  have  arisen  to  the  full 
measure  required  in  this  case. 

Every  one  of  these  violations  of  the 
right  to  tax  people  and  dispose,  of  their 
money  for  humane  purposes,  weakens  the 
individual  sense  of  responsibility,  in- 
creases the  congressional  sense  of  owner- 
ship of  the  people's  revenues,  and  the  more 


worthy  the  object,  the  less  inclined  we 
are  to  see  that  it  is  a  faulty  principle. 

Therefore,  it  seems  right  to  speak  of  it 
at  this  moment,  not  denying  to  San  Fran- 
cisco all  human  sympathy  and  help,  but 
insisting  that  it  must  come  from  the  vol- 
untary act  of  the  people,  each  dealing 
with  what  is  his  own.  The  insurance 
investigations  have  shown  the  danger  of 
permitting  trustees  or  representatives  to 
belie.ve  that  the  money  at  their  disposal 
is  their   own. 

Another  indication  of  how  we,  as  a 
people,  drift  away  from  self  help,  was  the 
calling  out  of  the  militia.  The  militia 
is  bred  to  the  idea  that  it  is  the  reserve 
force  for  war.  That  when  it  assimies  con- 
trol all  civil  authority  must  stand  back. 
It  is  not  answerable  at  an  election  for  its 
salaries  and  offices.  It  is  above  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  sense,  and  it  depends  wholly  on 
arms  and  force.  Its  members  are  often 
inexperienced  young  men  of  immature 
judgment.  Therefore  it  is  natural  that 
we  find  hasty  and  ill-considered  taking  of 
human  life  by  militia  men,  who  believe 
that  it  is  the  military  way. 

There  are  always  more  good  people  than 
bad.  Always  plenty  to  organize  and  pro- 
tect themselves,  but  this  habit  we  have  in 
strikes,  fires  and  other  emergencies  of  call- 
ing on  the  military,  only  paralyzes  our 
own  abilities  to  organize  and  help  our- 
selves. It  enervates  us  and  makes  us,  as 
society,  helpless  dependents. 


A  loen*  of  wreoknc*  on   0  I  ui.il   street. 


CONDUCTED  BY  ELLA  HIGGINSON 


COLLECTED  SONNETS  BY  LLOYD  MIFFLIN 


HENEVEE  I  take  from 
the  little  table  at  the  head 
of  my  bed  that  large  and 
nobly  -  tilled  volume  of 
Lloyd  Mifflin's  "Collected 
Sonnets,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  such  exquisite 
form  this  last  winter  by  Henry  Frowde,  1 
marvel  that  such  poetry  could  have  birth 
in  this  commercial  age. 

Even  if  the  noble  conception,  the  chaste 
and  haunting  diction,  the  music,  color, 
polish,  were  all  eliminated,  the  deep  and 
beautiful  feeling  that  throbs  through  these 
pages  would  still  distinguish  these  son- 
nets and  set  them  apart  from  the  verse  of 
today. 

To  open  this  volume  at  random  and  read 
the  first  sonnet  upon  which  the  eyes  rest, 
is  to  feel  sudden  exaltation — the  still 
mounting  of  the  soul  ujion  level  wings;  it 
is  to  be  poignantly  moved  and  to  passion- 
ately admire. 

There  is  nothing  light  or  clieap  in  Mr. 
Mifflin's  poetry.  It  has  dignity,  fine  imag- 
ination, a  richness  amounting  at  times  to 
splendor,  and  a  choice  of  diction  that  im- 
parts an  exquisite  clearness  to  the  whole. 
I  am  heartily  sorry  for  every  one  who 
does  not  own  this  book;  for  it  must  be 


owned,  so  that  it  may  be  read  over  and 
over.  My  own  favorite  of  these  sonnets 
is  "He  Made  the  Star.^  Also,"  but  I  have 
quoted  it  so  many  times  that  it  is  now 
passed  by  for  the  very  beautiful  one, 

"nightfall  in  the  desert." 

If  on  this  earth  one  spot  unstained  by  wars 

Be  found,  it  might  be  here.  .  .  Thro'  sol- 
emn light 

The  sacred  ibis  wings  his  level  flight 

Where  the  brown  women  fill  their  water- 
jars. 

'I'll is  seems  the  home  of  Peace,  where  noth- 
ing mars 

The  primal  silence  aeons  cannot  blight; 

The  pyramids  loom  vaster;  and  the  night 

Grows  splendid  with  Canopus  and  new 
stars ; 

Yet,  as  the  camels  of  the  caravan 

Across  the  encrimsoned  moon  in  silence 
file. 

The  dusky  spears  of  some  marauding 
Khan 

Emerging  from  yon  dark  and  palm-girt 
aisle — • 

Dip,  in  pursuit,  beyond  the  shadowy  Nile; 

Lo,  even  here,  intrudes  the  plunderer, 
Man! 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  DISASTER 


F  any  good  can  come  out 
of  the  horror  that  has 
befallen  San  Francisco, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  good  will  not  lie  in 
the  building  up  of  a  sec- 
ond Paris,  as  is  now 
planned,  by  the  condem- 
nation and  sacrifice  of  property,  in  many 
cases  belonging  to  people  who  have  noth- 
ing else.  It  makes  no  difference  that  this 
property  is  to  be  paid  for;  the  people  who 


own  it  should  not  be  forced  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  it  against  their  will.  No  city 
will  prosper  that  pursues  this  heartless 
plan. 

If  any  good  be  wrought  out  of  the  deso- 
lation, may  it  be  in  a  noble  literature  that 
may  be  wrung  now  from  the  hearts  of 
such  writers  as  Joaquin  Miller,  Ina  Cool- 
brith.  Jack  London,  Edwin  Markham, 
Bailey  Millard,  John  Fleming  Wilson, 
Charles  F.  Lummis,  Mary  Hallock  Foote, 
Gwendolen  Overton,  Ambrose  Bierce,  Ger- 
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trude  Atherton,  Herbert  Bashford,  and  all 
the  others  of  that  brilliant  Southern  band 
who  have  long  been  famous  and  who  may 
now,  inspiried  by  the  ruin,  the  desolation, 


the  suffering,  tlie  horror,  that  have  devas- 
tated their  beloved  and  beautiful  home 
and  their  brave  people,  become,  in  a  day, 
great. 


FOLK  THAT  WRITIi  POETRY 


^^  OLK  that  write  verse 
have  long  been  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  as 
to  their  sanity — or  their 
common  sense,  at  the 
very  least.  The  leading 
magazine  de.voted  to 
poetry  in  the  L^nited 
States  came  out  recently  with  a  prize  offer 
which  proves  that  the  editors  of  the  mag- 
azine share  the  general  suspicion  in  re- 
gard to  the  makers  of  verse. 

They  offered  a  prize  of  .one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  best  poem  submitted  by  a 
subscriber  to  their  magazine  before  a  cer- 
tain date.  The  poem  was  to  be  not  less 
than  four,  nor  more  sixty-four,  lines,  and 


was  to  become  the  property  of  the  mag- 
azine. The  .judges  were  to  be  the  editors, 
who  reserved  the  right  to  reject  all  the 
poems  should  they  find  none  of  sufficient 
merit  to  warrant  awarding  the  prize.  Each 
contribution  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
three-dollar  subscription  to  the  magazine. 

However,  the  most  amazing  part  of  the 
offer  was  the  statement  that  "no  manu- 
script will  be  returned  and  no  correspond- 
ence will  be  answered." 

It  is  not  known  whether  this  offer  has 
been  largely  sent  to  asylums  for  the  feeble- 
minded with  rhyming  hallucinations,  but 
it  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  and — 
alas !  significant  prize  offer  that  has  ever 
seen  the  light  of  day. 


NOT  ENTIRELY  LITERATURE 


HIS  department  is  sup- 
posed to  l>e  devoted  en- 
tirely to  literature,  and, 
as  I  have  never  met  the 
editor  of  this  magazine, 
I  do  not  know  what  he 
may  do  to  me  if  I  should  ever  stray  into 
other  fields.  Therefore,  if  I  should  be 
tempted  to  tell  a  story  now  and  then  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  literature  and 
should  be  reproached  therefor,  I  may  be 
sorely  put  to  it  for  a  suitable  reply.  But 
having  been  accustomed  to  placing  my 
trust  in  heaven  to  help  me  out  of  sore 
straits,  I  will  now  yield  to  temptation. 

My  neighbor  has  a  new  parrot  named 
Cora.  Cora,  as  may  not  be  imagined,  is  a 
gentleman-parrot  and  fond  of  his  joke. 
He  was  brought  all  the  way  from  Kansas 
and  has  known  William  Allen  White,  Mary 
Ellen  Lease  and  Kate  Stephens  (ah,  that's 
where  the  literature  of  this  story  comes 
in!)   all  his  life. 

In  the  household  is  a  valued  and  pomp- 
ous cat  named  Jeremiah,  in  honor  of  a 
distinguished  judge  of  the  State  of  Wash- 


ington. Soon  after  the  parrot's  arrival 
Jeremiah  came  in  and  sighting  a  big  green 
bird  in  a  big  yellow  cage.,  he  advanced  with 
stealthy  long-legged  stride,  gleaming  eyes 
and  twitching  tail — sure,  for  once,  of  his 
prey. 

Just  as  he  was  ready  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  bird,  however,  Cora  suddenly 
arched  his  neck  and  looking  down  at  Jere- 
miah good-naturedly,  called  out  in  a 
friendly,  condescending  and  verv  human 
tone,  "Hell-o!" 

Jeremiah  dropped  as  if  he  had  been 
shot  and  lay  for  a  full  minute,  absolutely 
stunned.  Then  he  struggled  to  his  feet 
and  with  one  wild  howl  disappeared  like 
a  flash  of  gray  lightning  and  was  not  seen 
for  three  days. 

He  has  never  since  approached  the  cage ; 
but  each  time  that  he  enters  the  room, 
long-legged,  wild-eyed,  arched-backed  and 
walking  on  the  tips  of  his  toes — as  if  he 
expected  to  see  a  spook — Cora  goes  into 
.shrieks  of  derisive,,  triumphant  laughter, 
in  which  the  whole  family  heartlessly 
joins. 


A  department  devoted  to  a  conservative  statement  of  the  opportunities,  development, 

growth  and  progress  of  the  West,  with  special  reference 

to  the   Pacific  Coast. 


Westivard  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  ivay ; 

The  first  four  acts  already  past; 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  •with  the  day; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

— Berkeley. 


The  Transportation  Interests  of 

Alaska 


By  John  E.   Ballaine 


T  no  tii'ie  in  the  history 
of  Ala^':  •  since  its  ac- 
qnis'lion  ! .  om  Kussia, 
by  the  United  States, 
has  that  vast  territory 
to  the  northwest  re- 
ceived so  much  atten- 
tion from  both  houses 
of  Congress,  as  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, and  at  no  time  has  a  fuller  expo- 
sition of  its  unlimited  resources  been 
made,  at  Washington,  than  that  of  the 
past  few  months,  in  the  hope  that  rec- 
oginition  of  its  great  productive  areas 
and  assistance  in  developing  the  coun- 
try and  the  building  \ip  of  its  enter- 
prises, would  follow. 

The  convention  of  Alaskans,  at  Se- 
attle, in  November  of  1905,  at  which 
time  every  section  of  the  district  was 
represented,  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
delegates  commissioned  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington, and  knock  at  the  doors  of  Con- 
gress, urging  territorial  recognition  of 
Alaska,  and  an  adequate  representation, 


whereby  the  needs  of  tlje  sixty-five 
thousand  residents  of  the  richest  coun- 
try on  earth  might  take  the  form  of 
legislation  calculated  to  develope  it  and 
assist  its  futiire. 

The  results,  while  not  as  satisfactory 
as  might  have  been  wished,  have  gone 
far  toward  opening  the  eyes  "of  Con- 
gress and  removing  an  impression  that 
Alaska  is  a  land  of  inhospitable  moun- 
tains and  glaciers ;  the  field  of  opera- 
tions for  fur  hunters  and  miners.  The 
gentlemen  who  appeared  in  Washington 
in  the  interests  of  Alaskan  legislation, 
have  shown  that  there  are  vast  mineral 
and  coal  deposits;  that  there  are  val- 
leys as  rich  in  agricultural  opportuni- 
ties as  those  of  the  Northern  states  of 
the  Union,  with  a  temperature  as 
equable ;  and  that  the  climatic  condi- 
tions are  more  favorable  to  the  support 
of  a  large  population  than  are  those  of 
Northern  Europe,  lying  within  the  same 
latitudes,  where  sixteen  millions  of  the 
world's  most  thrifty  people  have  built 
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large  cities  and  developed  great  com- 
monwealths. 

Congressional  committees  sat  up  and 
paid  attention,  but  with  the  customary 
methods  of  great  legislators,  and  en- 
dorsing the  old-time  saying  that  large 
bodies  move  slowly,  they  have  preferred 
to  allow  Alaska  to  knock,  without  open- 
ing the  door  very  wide;  and  to  take 
more  time  for  the  consideration  of 
problems  calculated  to  enrich  the  entire 
United  States  open  for  settlement  a 
region  of  which  it  had  but  limited 
knowledge. 

It  was  represented  at  the  hearings 
before  the  House  committee  on  terri- 
tories, that  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  retarded  the  development  of 
Alaska  more  than  anything  else,  but 
that  upon  the  completion  of  railroads 
already  building  and  other  projected, 
the  tribute,  in  the  natural  wealth  of 
minerals,  in  particular,  would  repay  a 
thousand-fold  the  efforts  of  private 
enterprise  to  open  the  interior  for  set- 
tlement and  mining  development.  Some 
of  the  railroad  projects  presented  for 


committee  consideration,  invited  the 
co-operation  of  the  Government  in  this 
great  work;  the  form  of  assistance  be- 
ing crystalized  in  the  bill  presented  in 
the  House,  by  Representative  Lovering, 
of  Massachusetts,  which  approved  the 
guaranteeing  of  interest  upon  a  bond 
issue,  based  upon  construction  costs  at 
a  stipulated  figure  per  mile,  the  secur- 
ity offered  being  a  lien  upon  the  com- 
pleted roads,  after  their  construction, 
the  Government  in  no  wise  being  re- 
sponsible until  the  railroads  were  fin- 
ished to  their  interior  termini.  Not  all 
of  the  roads  represented  at  the  hearings 
desired  assistance. 

Most  of  the  plans  discussed,  relating 
to  railroad  construction,  contemplated 
starting  at  some  point  on  the  coast  of 
Central  Alaska,  the  interior  terminus 
of  each  to  be  at  a  chosen  location  upon 
one  of  the  great  navigable  rivers  of  the 
interior,  the  supplying  of  the  towns 
with  transportation  facilities,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country  through  which 
they  are  to  pass  and  the  delivery,  at 
tide-water,  of  coal  and  minerals  that  the 


Thompson  river,  near  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  on  the  White  Pass  &  Tukon  Railroad. 
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Grain   grown    in    Central    Alaska,    a   region   reached   by   the 
Central, 

mines  beyond  the  coast  ranges  will 
yield.  The  opening  of  the  country,  by 
the  railroads,  would  mean  that  machin- 
ery for  working  comparatively  low- 
grade  properties  could  be  delivered 
inland,  at  a  small  cost,  increasing  the 
output  of  gold  and  raising  the  value  of 
money,  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
delivery  of  copper,  at  the  coast,  would 


increase  its  use  at  a  reduced 
cost  and  the  importation  of 
.Australian  and  Welsh  coals, 
for  the  uses  of  the  United 
States  navy  and  commercial 
shipping,    would    cease. 

At  the  committee  hearings  it 
was  developed  that  there  are, 
at  present,  but  two  railroads 
worthy  of  the  name,  although 
others,  represented  as  having 
financial  backing,  were  dis- 
cussed as  projected  common 
carriers,  in  undeveloped  terri- 
tory. The  two  roads  that 
weje  presented  as  being  upon 
an  operating  basis  either  in 
the  interests  of  forwarding  con- 
struction were  the  White  Pass 
&  Yukon,  and  the  Alaska  Central,  the 
former  crossing  twenty  miles  of  Ameri- 
can territory,  from  Skagway  to  the 
international  border,  and  continuing 
through  Canadian  territory  to  White 
Horse,  on  the  Yukon,  where  con- 
nections are  made,  during  the  open  sea- 
son, with  Yukon  river  steamers,  and 
during  the   six-months   winter  with   a 


Winter    Logging    in    the    Xanana    Valley,    crossed    by    thj  Alaska  Central  Hailroad. 
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Passing  over  the  steel  arch  on  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railroad. 


stage  line,  for  Dawson  and  other  points 
down  the  Yukon.  This  line  is  expected 
eventually  to  lead  down  the  river,  to 
the  westward,  to  Dawson,  although  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  promoters  of  the 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  are  interested  in 
another  railroad,  to  be  built  entirely  in 
American  territory,  makes  the  continu- 
ance of  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  road 
a  matter  rather  remote  in  its  possibili- 
ties. 

The  Alaska  Central  railroad  was  rep- 
resented   by   several    of    its    executive 


officials,  before  the  committee  on  ter- 
ritories, as  starting  at  Seward,  on  Res- 
urrection Bay,  in  the  Kenai  peninsula, 
with  construction  being  pushed  north- 
ward, the  Tanana  river  being  given  as 
its  terminus.  Fifty  miles  of  the  Alaska 
Central  railroad  have  already  been 
built,  with  contracts  for  grading  an 
additional  sixty  miles  placed  for  com- 
pletion within  the  current  year.  The 
plans  for  the  Alaska  Central  contem- 
plate the  construction  of  more  than  500 
miles,  according  to  present  surveys,  and 
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terminals  at  Nenana,  on  the  Tanana,  a 
short  distance  from  Fairbanks,  were 
negotiated  during  the  month  of  March. 
The  showing  made  by  the  officials  of 
the  Alaska  Central,  before  the  commit- 
tee, went  farther  toward  creating  a 
favorable  feeling  as  to  governmental 
assistance  to  railroad  building  in  Alaska 
than  any  other  testimony  adduced  dur- 
ing the  hearings. 

Another  possibility  of  railroad  con- 
struction in  Alaska  appeared  in  the  dis- 
cussions, as  beginning  at  Orea,  or  Eyak, 
on  Prince  William  Sound,  also  having 
the  Tanana.  as  its  ultimate  terminus,  its 
first  efforts  being  directed  toward  the 
opening  of  coal  properties,  not  far  from 
the  coast,  and  its  most  important  ton- 
nage located  in  copper  properties,  of 
undoubted  richness,  across  the  coast 
range.  The  railroad  starting  at  the 
point  named,  on  Prince  William  Sound, 
was  spoken  of  as  the  one  in  which  the 
original  promoters  of  the  White  Pass 
&  Yukon  railroad,  are  interested,  it 
appearing  that  the  financial  backing  of 
the  enterprise  was  the  same  that  made 
the  building  of  the  Canadian  road  pos- 
sible. The  route  of  the  road  beginning 
at  Orca,  is  said  to  be  up  the  Copper 
river,  for  which  strategic  position  at 
least  three  other  contemplated  railroads 
are  seeking  solution,  two  being  from 
Valdez  and  the  other  from  Cordova  Bay. 
One  of  the  roads,  having  its  coast  ter- 
minals on  Valdez  Bay,  is  planned  to 
begin  at  the  present  town  of  Valdez, 
while  the  other,  for  which  preliminary 
.  work  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
wharf  building,  starts  at  a  place  called 
West  Valdez,  three  miles  down  the  har- 
bor, and  directly  opposite  Port  Liscum, 
a  United  States  military  post.  Both  of 
these  roads  are  seeking  access  to  the- 
interior  over  practically  the  same  route 
and  through  the  same  mountain  pass, 
while  the  surveys  for  the  road  from 
Cordova  Bay  would  ultimately  bring 
the  different  railroad  interests  into 
conflict,  as  each  has  a  limited  oppor- 
tunity for  construction  up  the  Copper 
river,  without  crossing  and  re-crossing 
the  right-of-way  of  the  other  railroads. 
This  competition  for  a  right-of-way  has 
resulted  in  the  pre-emption  of  the  most 
available  route  by  the  line  building 
from  Orca,  work  upon  which,  to  control 
A  summing  up  of  the  testimony  ob- 
the  situation,  will  be  vigorously  pushed. 


A  small  amount  of  grading  and  prelim- 
inary work  has  been  done  by  one  of  the 
companies,  at  Valdez,  presumably  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  its  franchises 
and  the  mountain  pass,  upon  which  the 
separate  Valdez  interests  have  their 
eyes  fixed. 

The  committee  on  territories  was  also 
called  upon  to  consider  a  short  road,  in 
the  Seward  penisula,  the  Council  City 
&  Solomon  River  railroad,  the  ultimate 
intention  of  which  is  to  extend  east- 
ward to  a  connection  with  one  of  the 
roads  that  will  reach  the  Tanana  or 
Yukon  rivers,  from  the  south,  presum- 
ably the  Alaska  Central  railway,  at 
Fairbanks.  Such  a  connection  would 
solve  the  problem  of  an  all-the-year 
connection  between  Nome  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  from  which  it  is  now  cut 
off  for  six  months  of  the  year,  except 
for  the  telegraph  or  the  tortuous  uncer- 
tainties of  the  winter  trail.  Small  roads 
and  those  leading  from  towns  to  mining 
districts,  were  regarded  by  the  com- 
mittee simply  in  relation  to  their  im- 
portance as  local  concerns  and  for  their 
functions  in  the  development  of  limited 
areas.  With  the  facts  laid  before  them, 
as  to  what  part  railroads  would  play  in 
the  opening  of  Alaska,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  both  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  favored  the  con- 
servative assistance  of  legitimate  rail- 
road enterprises  in  Alaska,  the  com- 
mittee was  urged  to  endorse  such  appli- 
cation for  assistance  as  might  be  found 
in  the  loaning  of  the  Government  credit 
to  railroads  already  building  or  pro- 
jected in  districts  that  would  justify 
the  belief  that  the  whole  of  Alaska 
would  be  benefited  by  their  building, 
the  security  applying  to  the  guarantee- 
ing of  interest,  at  4  per  cent  per  annum, 
upon  a  construction  cost  of  $30,000  per 
mile,  for  the  different  lengths  of  the 
roads  seeking  such  recognition  and 
assistance,  and  no  such  guarantees  be- 
coming operative  until  the  completion 
of  construction,  as  outlined  in  the  plans 
of  the  executive  bodies  or  construction 
departments. 

tained  by  the  representation  accorded 
the  various  railroad  enterprises,  at  the 
committee  hearings,  resulted  in  exhibit- 
ing that  the  roads  that  have  thus  far 
accomplished  anything  are  the  White 
Pass  &  Yukon  and  the  Alaska  Central, 
while  the  work  upon  construction  from 
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Orca  gives  every  evidence  of  the  serious 
intentions  of  its  promoters  to  build  to 
the  interior.  The  revenues  from  opera- 
tion were  not  made  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion, but  the  territory  through  which 
the  various  roads  were  planned  to  run, 
came  in  for  considerable  attention.  It 
was  brought  out  that  the  earnings  of 
the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  had  been  enor- 
mous, during  the  first  few  years  of  its 
operatic.:,  and  that  its  securities  where 
obtainable,  are  regarded  as  high-class 
investments,  even  today  with  competi- 
tion developing.  It  was  stated  that  the 
first  few  miles  of  its  construction  car- 
ried on  further  operations  and  that  the 
earnings  of  the  road  has  paid  large  div- 
idends upon  its  common  stock.  The 
comparatively  short  season  during 
which  its  full  functions  were  operative, 
made  an  all-the-year  service  of  an  all- 
rail  route  appear  to  be  necessary  for  a 
proper  developing  of  the  interior  re- 
sources. The  Valdez  roads,  the  road 
planned  from  Cordova  Bay  and  the 
road  from  Orca,  all  had  districts  of 
unquestioned  richness  as  a;  reason  for 
building,  and  the  last  named  line,  upon 
which  construction  is  progressing,  has 
among  the  people  financing  it,  a  num- 
ber who  have  heavy  interests  in  the 
interior  copper  properties.  Any  one  of 
these  railroads  would  open  practically 
the  same  district  and  more  than  one  of 


the  group  mentioned  would  mean  a  par- 
allel proposition,  with  competition  so 
close  that  tonnage  which  one  road 
might  handle,  would  be  divided  be- 
tween two  or  more. 

The  Alaska  Central  railroad  occupies 
a  route  by  itself,  and  passes  through  a 
district  where  competition  would  be 
removed  as  far,  at  least,  as  some  one  of 
the  roads  leading  up  the  Copper  river. 
Besides  rich  mineral  and  coal  districts, 
the  Alaska  Central  crosses  the  three 
richest  agricultural  valleys  in  Alaska, 
the  Shushetna,  the  Matanuska  and  the 
Tanana,  where  the  experimental  sta- 
tions of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department  have  proven  a  climate  as 
equable  as  Illinois  and  a  soil  as  produc- 
tive as  Minnesota.  Of  the  several  prop- 
ositions presented  for  discussion,  before 
the  committee  on  territories,  the  show- 
ing of  the  Alaska  Central  railroad  was 
most  impressive,  when  the  richness  of 
the  districts  traversed  was  considered, 
due  very  largely  to  a  representation  of 
executive  officials  and  others  whose 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  Central 
Alaska  placed  the  committee  in  posses- 
sion of  information  never  before  offered 
in  support  of  governmental  assistance 
to  development,  nor  to  railroad  building 
upon  the  same  lines  of  encouragement 
as  those  offered  to  enterprise  in  the 
Philippines. 


A   glass   of   t)erries   grown    in    Alaska,    one-third   natural    size. 


Coal  veins  on   Chicaloon   River. 


Orau  ^owinff  in  Central  Alaska. 
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The  Only  Unpardonable  Sin 


By  Warren  Edwin  Brokaw 


Ubntti 


SUTHER  BURBANK  is 
reported  by  W.  S.  Har- 
wood,  in  "New  Crea- 
tions in  Plant  Life," 
as  saying  that  "igno- 
rance is  the  only  un- 
pardonable sin."  The 
statement,  as  it  stands, 
is  too  sweeping  in  its  scope.  Ignorance 
is  that  condition  which  results  from 
ignoring,  and  there  are  as  many  kinds 
of  ignorance  as  there  are  ways  to  ignore 
and  things  to  be  ignored.  Ignorance 
falls  naturally  into  three  classes:  that 
which  is  due  to  lack  of  opportunity  to 
acquire  knowledge;  that  which  results 
from  misconceptions  —  whatever  their 
cause ;  and  that  which  comes  from  neg- 
lect or  refusal  to  learn  when  there  is 
opportunity.  The  last  may  properly  be 
called  willful  ignorance.  If,  then,  we 
modify  Luther  Burbank's  statement  so 
as  to  read,  "Willful  ignorance  is  the 
only  unpardonable  sin,"  it  will  stand 
the  test  as  an  impregnable  truth. 

Years  ago,  in  discussion  with  a  so- 
cialist at  the  home  of  a  mutual  friend, 
near  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  I  chanced  to 
remark  that  there  was  -but  one  cause 
for  all  the  misery  and  injustice  in  this 
world.  Instantly  the  socialist  asked, 
"What  is  it?"  My  prompt  reply  was: 
"Ignorance." 

All  the  years  of  my  study  since  then 
have  but  confirmed  that  opinion.  It  is 
true,  as  Patrick  Edward  Doye  says: 
"It  has  been  well  said  that  'error  is  the 
cause  of  human  misery':  and  as  surely 
may  it  be  said  that  knowledge  is  the 


antidote  of  error,  and  the  means  of 
man's  redemption  from  misery." 

The  fact  that  a  person  has  knowledge 
of  one  subject— accurate,  clear,  and 
profound  knowledge — is  no  evidence 
that  va  has  knowledge  on  other  sub- 
jects. In  fact,  the  tendency  of  modern 
methods  of  education  has  been  to  so 
narrow  the  range  of  the  specialist's 
study  as  to  make  va  exceedingly  igno- 
rant of  other  subjects— often  of  allied 
or  collateral  subjects  which  have  some 
necessary  bearing  on  va's  specialty. 

It  has  thus  often  transpired  that 
those  who  are  looked  to  as  the  highest 
authorities  on— those  having  the  deep- 
est insight  into— any  given  subject,  are 
also  looked  to  as  authorities  on  subjects 
of  which  they  are  densely  ignorant.  Too 
often  they  assume  that  their  knowledge 
on  the  one  qualifies  them  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  other,  and  they  then 
resent  any  attempt  to  set  them  right, 
ignoring  plain  truths  by  so  doing,  and 
thus  committing  "the  only  unpardon- 
able sin." 

According  to  Harwood,"  Luther  Bur- 
bank  is  unique  among  men  in  his 
knowledge  of  nature  and  in  his  manip- 
ulation and  interpretation  of  her 
forces."  "Speaking  of  the  making  of 
a  blue  rose,  •  •  •  a  lesser  man 
would  have  hastened  forward  on  the 
road  that  leads  to  this  strange  floral 
wonder;  but,  despite  the  novelty  and 
the  fascination  that  always  surrounds 
the  development  of  a  new  creation,  he 
would  not  enter  in  upon  it  when  so 
many  greater  and  more  valuable  things 
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for  the  advancement  of  the  world  lay 
before  him.  So  everything  that  he  does 
must  have,  if  possible,  a  definite  prac- 
tical end  in  view — it  must  help  the 
world  along." 

Persons,  as  well  as  plants,  are  a  part 
of  "nature,"  and  equally  subject  to  the 
orderly  trend  of  material  forces,  a  trend 
which  is  invariable,  as  Luther  Burbank 
recognized  when  he  said :  ' '  Nature 
never  lies."  This  trend,  as  he  has  de- 
monstrated with  plants,  fixes  those 
characteristics  which  are  maintained 
by  the  environment  for  a  few  genera- 
tions. 

In  order  to  breai  up  old,  and  estab- 
lish new  habits,  a  sudden  radical  change 
is  made  by  pollination  or  grafting. 
Then  the  plant  is  closely  watched  until 
the  new  habits  are  fixed,  after  which 
it  will  continue  in  its  new  way.  Mere 
care  and  careful  selection  of  seeds,  cul- 
tivation, etc.,  will  not  break  up  the  old 
habits,  which  he  calls  "heredity,"  "the 
sum  of  all  past  environments."  He 
says  that  "similar  environments  pro- 
duce similar  results  on  the  life-forces, 
even  with  the  most  distantly  related 
plants  or  animals." 

In  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Luther  Burbank  said : 

"We  in  America  form  a  nation  with 
the  blood  of  half  the  peoples  of  the 
world  within  our  veins.  We  are  more 
crossed  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world ;  and  here  we  meet 
exactly  the  same  results  that  are  always 
seen  in  the  much-crossed  race  of  plants ; 
all  the  best  as  well  as  all  the  worst 
qualities  of  each  are  brought  out  in 
their  fullest  intensity,  and  right  here  is 
where  selective  environment  counts. 
All  the  necessary  crossing  has  been 
done,  and  now  comes  the  work  of  elim- 
ination, the  work  of  refining,  until  we 
shall  get  an  ultimate  product  that  will 
be  the  finest  human  race  that  has  ever 
been  known." 

Whatever  may  be  true  as  to  the 
crossing  of  races  of  persons  in  America, 
the  crossing  of  races  of  plants  by 
Luther  Burbank  was  guided  by  his  in- 
telligence, and  with  some  definite  object 
of  his  in  view.  The  essential  element 
of  the  work  was  the  thought  of  Luther 
Burbank.  The  "work  of  elimination," 
of  "refining,"  of  "selective  environ- 
ment," was  directed  by  the  intelligence 


and  will  of  Luther  Burbank,  not  by  the 
plants.  But  what  outside  higher  intel- 
ligence is  to  step  in  and  do  similar  work 
for  persons?  None.  Persons  have  what 
plants  have  not— the  power  to  con- 
sciously choose  and  change  their  own 
physical  environment. 

But  persons,  as  well  as  plants,  tend 
to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  and 
greatest  attraction  in  their  activities. 
Luther  Burbank  selects  one  or  two 
plants  from  among  thousands  or  mill- 
ions and  then  destroys— bums  up— the 
rest,  thus  freeing  the  selected  ones  from 
an  environment  of  their  influence. 

Such  a  method  cannot  be  applied  to 
persons.  And  since  all  changes  of  en- 
vironment of  persons  must  be  made  by 
their  ovsm  conscious  or  unconscious 
efforts,  ideal  results  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  first  having  ideal  conceptions 
to  be  realized — conceptions  consistent 
with  conditions  which  the  orderly  trend 
of  the  forces  of  nature  make  possible. 
This  requires  much  more  serious  and 
careful  thought  than  is  necessary  for 
the  development  of  new  or  better  forms 
of  plant  life. 

It  is  evident,  from  Luther  Burbank 's 
remarks,  that  he  has  not  given  this  sub- 
ject much  thought. 

Harwood  says  that  "the  very  heart 
and  spirit  of  Mr.  Burbank 's  method  are 
directly  opposed  to  any  monopolistic 
control  of  his  new  fruits."  "Success 
to  him  means  the  accomplishment  of 
the  greatest  possible  good  for  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  people."  "His 
life  work  has  been  primarily  twofold 
in  its  sweep :  first,  embracing  the  widest 
possible  service  to  the  world;  and,  sec- 
ond, accomplishing  this  service  under 
the  most  exacting  and  persistent  adher- 
ence to  scientific  truth."  The  proprie- 
tors of  privileges,  who  are  reaping  the 
benefits  of  his  work,  do  not  constitute 
"the  world."  Scientific  truth  is,  nec- 
essarily, ratioflal,  logical.  If,  by  "the 
world" is  meant  "the  people  on  earth," 
to  accomplish  "the  widest  possible  ser- 
vice" to  them,  "under  the  most  exact- 
ing and  persistent  adherence"  to  the 
rational,  logical,  trend  of  truth,  a 
knowledge  of  the  forces  dictating  the 
equilibrium  of  equity  is  prerequisite. 

If  mere  ignorance  was  "the  only  un- 
pardonable sin,"  then  Luther  Burbank 
would  be  guilty  of  committing  it:  but 
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it  is  not.  Luther  Burbank  has  been  too 
busy  in  his  chosen  field  of  investigation 
to  thoroughly  study  sociology.  His  ex- 
perience in  plant  study  early  taught 
him  to  look  to  nature,  rather  than  to 
the  schools  and  books,  for  knowledge. 
He  uses  books,  but  cannot  rely  on  them 
as  he  can  on  nature.  The  student  of 
sociology  will  find  the  same  to  be  true 
in  that  field.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
the  desire  to  really  benefit  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  Luther  Burbank 's 
labors  have  been,  and  are,  up  to  date, 
a  complete  failure.  He  has  but  added 
to  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the 
people.    I  will  prove  it. 

Never  were 'truer  or  more  vitally  im- 
portant words  uttered  than  those  of 
Henry  George's: 

"Improvement,  no  matter  how  great, 
and  reform,  no  matter  how  beneficial 
in  itself,  cannot  help  that  class,  who, 
deprived  of  all  right  to  the  use  of  the 
material  elements,  have  only  the  power 
to  labor.  •  ♦  *  Hence,  let  other 
conditions  be  what  they  may,  the  man 
who,  if  he  lives  and  works  at  all,  must 
live  and  work  on  land  belonging  to 
another,  is  necessarily  a  slave  or  a 
pauper. ' ' 

Can  anybody  successfully  refute  this  ? 
Land  tenure  systems  throughout  all 
civilized  countries  tend  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  control  of  land  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  Every  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  and  processes  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth  but 
adds  to  the  power  of  those  few  to 
squeeze  tribute  from  the  masses.  Can 
this  be  refuted? 

To  the  thinker  I  have  proved  my 
point.  All  that  Luther  Burbank  has 
done  merely  tends  to  the  increase  of 
wealth,  but,  as  Henry  George  pointed 
out,  so  long  as  competition  for  employ- 
ment on  the  part  of  persons  who  are 
powerless  to  employ  themselves  tends 
to  force  wages  to  the  minimum  that 
gives  the  laborer  but  a  bare  living,  this 
is  all  the  ordinary  laborer  can  get.  Bet- 
ter and  more  prolific  fruit  trees  and 
plants,  and  greater  varieties,  from  the 
same  efforts,  make  it  possible  for 
laborers  to  give  more  of  their  time  to 
earning  tribute  money  with  which  to 
enrich  the  proprietors  of  privileges.  If 
Harwood  is  correct  in  saying  that  suc- 
cess,   to    Luther  Burbank,    means    the 


placing  of  more  and  better  fruit  and 
flowers  within  the  reach  of  more  peo- 
ple— that  is,  of  making  life  more  enjoy- 
able for  them,  then  he  is  not  succeeding, 
and  never  can,  so  long  as  land  tenure 
systems  do  not  secure  equitable  human 
relations. 

If  Luther  Burbank 's  object  is  the  dif- 
fusion of  benefits — not  the  enrichmen 
of  a  few— then  the  more  he  does  in  hi.* 
present  line  the  more  he  tends  to  defeat 
his  object.  On  this  point  he  is  ignorant. 
But  the  time  has  come,  now  that  he  has 
publicly  expressed  himself  on  the  socio- 
logical subject,  and  touched  the  vital 
point— the  question  of  environment— 
him  to  be  ignorant  will  be  to  commit 
part,  is  no  longer  excusable. 

A  very  little  investigation  and  reflec- 
tion will  show  him  that  his  chief  object 
is  balked  by  the  power  of  property  in 
privileges,  and  that,  if  that  really  is  his 
chief  object,  it  is  imperative  that  he 
understand  the  sociological  problem,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  speak  as  correctly  con- 
cerning its  solution  as  he  can  now  re- 
garding plant  life.  Once  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  know  the  truth  on  this 
subject  of  most  vital  importance  to  all 
persons,  ignorance  on  his  part  will 
thereafter  be  willful— henceforth  for 
him  to  be  ignorant  will  be  to  commit 
"the  only  unpardonable  sin." 

Ignorance— ignorance  which  can  be 
dissipated  only  by  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge—is the  only  real  barrier  to  an 
equitable  land  tenure  system. 

In  the  Equilibrium  of  Equity  we  have 
a  simple  and  complete  solution  of  the 
problem.  By  means  of  it  Equal  Freedom 
in  the  use  of  the  earth  can  be  attained. 
It  will  settle  the  land  question— fix  it 
for  all  future  time.  Once  a  knowledge 
of  it  becomes  general,  its  application 
will  be  very  easy  and  simple.  The  total 
abolition  of  property  in  privileges— 
which  is  involved  in  the  application  of 
the  Equilibrium  of  Equity— will  make 
it  impossible  for  any  person  or  number 
of  persons  to  oppress  others.  The  ful- 
crum will  thereby  be  removed,  and 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  place  on 
earth  on  which  the  lever  of  oppression 
can  rest. 

Imagine,  for  the  moment,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  do,  as 
Luther  Burbank  has  repeatedly  done, 
show  "supreme  indifference  to  prece- 
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dent,"  and  decide  to  ignore  all  past 
precedents  and  legislation,  and  to  begin 
afresh,  wholly  unhampered  by  laws  or 
customs.  Suppose  that  they  decide  to 
base  all  their  rules  and  regulations  re- 
garding their  relations  to  each  other  on 
the  principle  of  equal  freedom;  and 
that  they  begin  by  agreeing  that  equal 
freedom  in  the  use  of  those  portions  of 
the  earth  held  in  exclusive  possession 
(seeing  that  unbalanced  exclusion  is  an 
infringement  of  equal  freedom)  may  be 
secured  by  each  exclusive  possessor 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  free 
highways  in  proportion  to  the  advan- 
tages of  such  exclusive  possession ;  that 
they  secure  this  equalization  of  advan- 
tages by  issuing  notes  (of  various  de- 
nominations) to  those  who  do  the  actual 
work  of  maintaining  the  highways,  the 
notes  representing  definite  amounts  of 
labor  and  made  receivable  in  lieu  of 
direct  labor  on  the  highways.  Suppose 
they  arrange  that  the  actual  work  of 
building  and  repairing  the  highways  be 
let  out  by  contract  to  the  best  bidders. 
Suppose  they  stop  there.  Would  they 
not  have  attained  the  equalization  of 
advantages  of  exclusively  possessed 
locations— thus  securing  equal  freedom 
in  the  use  of  such ;  and  free  highways, 
that  is,  highways  open  to  the  equally 
free  Tise  of  all ;  and  a  currency  the  units 
of  which  represented  a  defined  unit  of 
effort? 

There  being  no  other  regulations 
there  would  be  no  "corporations"  or 
"franchises,"  and  no  special  privileges 
of  any  sort.  There  would  be  no  prop- 
erty in— no  ownership  of— anything 
except  products.  From  whence,  then, 
could  anyone  get  any  power  to  collect 
tribute  from  another— any  power  to 
compel  another  to  work  for  va  without 
va  giving  the  other  an  equivalent 
effort? 

Such  would  constitute  the  restoration 
of  the  Equilibrium  of  Equity.  I  submit 
that  the  most  searching  scrutiny  of  it 
will  fail  to  show  how  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  anyone  to  rob  or  oppress  an- 
other under  its  application;  or  that 
anything  more  is  necessary  in  the  line 
of  action  of  the  "body  politic"  in  order 
to  so  change  our  environment  as  to 
produce  "the  finest  human  race  that 
has  ever  been  known." 

Can  anyone  who  claims  to  take  any 


interest  whatever  in  the  improvement 
of  the  conditions  of  persons  on  this 
earth ;  in  the  righting  of  wrongs ;  in  the 
abolition  of  injustice;  in  the  "salva- 
tion "of  persons  from  sinning— can  any 
such  person  neglect  to  consider — to 
study— the  Equilibrium  of  Equity,  after 
reading  the  above,  and  escape  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  imposed  by  willful 
ignorance  ? 

In  minor  matters  ignorance  is  often 
excusable  on  the  ground  that  the  con- 
ditions of  human  life  on  this  earth  do 
not  permit  one  to  test  all  knowledge  for 
one's  self  in  the  brief  span  of  one's 
existence  here.  But  in  a  matter  which 
concerns  all— a  matter  in  which  the 
ignorance  of  some  involves  the  slavery 
of  others— a  matter  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  anyone  of  us  to  escape 
exerting  some  influence  either  for  or 
against  equity — a  matter  of  the  suprem- 
est  importance  to  every  person;  namely, 
the  basis  upon  which  all  the  relations 
of  persons  to  each  other  on  this  earth 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  established :  in  such 
a  matter  ignorance,  in  the  face  of 
opportunity  to  learn,  is  wholly  inexcus- 
able. And  the  responsibility  now  rests, 
and  will  continue  to  rest,  on  those  who, 
having  opportunities  to  know,  ignore 
these  opportunities. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  excuse  is 
that  "it  is  a  lucky  thing  if  a  university 
president  has  a  chance  to  learn  any- 
thing after  he  gets  into  that  office"; 
or  that  of  a  doctor  of  divinity  who  says, 
"I  am  sorry  that  1  cannot  promise  to 
study  the  proposition,"  "I  have  a 
thousand  things  to  do  which  must  be 
done,  and  new  work  cannot  be  under- 
taken"; or  of  the  editor  who  says,  "I 
am  so  driven  with  work";  or  the  mer- 
chant or  laborer  who  says,  "I  haven't 
time";  or  the  "reformer"  who  says, 
"You  can't  get  the  people  to  see  it," 
or  that  socialism  or  some  other  ism  is 
coming  first. 

Freedom  must  be  either  equal  or  un- 
equal. There  are  but  these  two  ways 
possible.  Unequal  freedom  necessarily 
involves  oppression— slavery.  Figs  do 
not  grow  on  thistles;  nor  can  inequit- 
able methods  produce  equity.  If  we 
are  ever  to  have  Equal  freedom,  we 
•  must  work  for  it— not  for  something 
else.  The  fact  is  susceptible  of  logical 
proof,  that  each  and  every  movement 
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for  so-called  reform  which  does  not  aim 
directly  at  the  total  abolition  of  prop- 
erty in  privileges  is  postponing  the 
attainment  of  equal  freedom.  No  sin- 
cere reformer  can  afford  to  bear  the 
responsibility  of  willful  ignorance  of 
the  vital  principle  of  equal  freedom. 

Of  what  use  to  humanity  are  the 
labors  of  D.D.'s,  editors,  university 
presidents,  floral  experts,  and  the  like, 
so  long  as  the  power  of  appropriation 
not  only  exists,  but  is  legalized,  and 
backed  by  the  policeman  and  soldier; 
aye,  by  a  militia  which,  in  the  United 
States,  now  includes  every  able-bodied 
man  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five,  liable  to  be  called  upon  by 
the  President  to  take  up  arms  in  defense 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  privilege  of 


appropriation  ?  So  long  as  these  public 
instructors  are  not  laboring  to  over- 
throw this  power,  are  they  not  laboring 
to  strengthen  it?  In  the  nature  of 
things — seeing  that  freedom  must  be 
either  equal  or  unequal— how  can  it  be 
otherwise? 

I  wish  it  was  within  my  power  to 
bring  so  vividly  to  the  perceptions  of 
every  sane  adult  person  such  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  personal  responsibility  of 
each  that  none  could  escape  feeling  the 
necessity  of  at  once  consciously  choos- 
ing either  to  defend  inequity— injustice 
and  oppression — or  to  work  for  equal 
freedom.  The  immediate  work  for  equal 
freedom  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
spread  of  knowledge  about  it,  by  arous- 
ing discussion  and  investigation. 


San  Francisco's  bautiful  parks  became  the  refn^  of  thousands  who  were  driven  from  their  homes 
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At  the  Circus,  or  Earning  His  Passage. 

Tommie — Say,   Pa,   what's   that? 

Pa — Oh,  that's  a  hyena. 

Tommie — What's  a  hyena? 

Pa— That's  one. 

Tommie — It  it  a  laughin'   hyejia? 

Pa — Yes,  I  reckon. 

Tommie — Why  don't  it  laugh? 

Pa Don't  feel  like  it,  I  reckon. 

Tommie — What's   this? 

Pa — That's  a  rhinocerous. 

Tommie — What's  the  matter  with  its  nose? 

Pa — Nothing.     That's  the  way  it  grows. 

Tommie — Do  all  of  'em  have  that  thing 
stickin'  up? 

Pa—Yes. 

Tommie — What's  it  for? 

Pa — Oh,  for  fighting  and  rooting  in  the 
ground. 

Tommie — Can  he  put  up  a  good  scrap? 

Pa — ^Yes,  I  reckon. 

Tommie — What's  this  big,  fat  thing? 

Pa — That's  a   hippopotamus. 

Tommie — What's  he  good  for? 

Pa — Nothing,  just  to  have   in   shows. 

Tommie — Pa,  why  do  they  call  them  all 
such  big  names? 

Pa— Just  because. 

Tommie — But  why? 

Pa — Just  because,  ;  tell  you.     Come  on. 

Tommie — Look  at  that  thing  with  a  long 
neck. 

Pa— Yes,  that's  a  giraffe. 

Tommie — What  made  his  neck  stretch  so? 

Pa — It  just  grew  that  way 

Tommie — What   for? 

Pa — So  he  could  eat  the  leaves  off  the 
trees. 

Tommie — What  did  he  want  to  do  that 
for?  Say,  Pa,  what  makes  all  them  spots 
on  him? 

Pa — That's  his  natural  color. 

Tommie — Who  made  it  natural  that  way? 

Pa— God. 

Tommie — Did  God  make  all  the  animals 
the  way  they  are? 

Pa— Yes. 

Tommie — Gee!  He  must  be  busy!  Oh,  here 
are  the  monkeys!  Let's  stop  and  look  at 
them. 

Pa — No,  come  on.  We'll  see  them  when 
we  come  out.     It's  time  for  the  show  to  be- 


gin. 


Tommie — But  I  want  to  see  the  monkeys. 
Pa — When  we  come  out,  I  tell  you. 
Tommie — But  I  want  to  se*  them  now. 
Pa — They'll  be  there  when  we  come  out. 
Tommie — No.    thev    won't     fcrvintr"). 


See  her 


Pa — Here,  shut  up  that  crying! 

Tommie — But  I  want  to  see  the  monkeys, 
right  now,  too. 

Pa — Hush  it!  Hush  it,  I  say!  Do  you 
hear  me?  Catch  me  taking  you  anywhere 
again!  Now  hush,  or  we'll  go  right  straight 
home.  Come  on.  There  the,  show  begins. 
Hurry  up,  we'll  miss  part  of  it.  There,  see 
all  the  men  and  women  on  horsebacl^. 

Tommie — What's  that  man  with  the  funny 
night-drawers  on? 

Pa — That's  the  clown.     Isn't  he  funny? 

Tommie — What's  he  got  on  his  face? 

Pa— That's  flour. 

Tommy — What's  he  got  it  there  for? 

Pa — To  make  him  look  funny. 

Tommy — Pa,   I  want   some  peanuts. 

Pa — Here  come  the  trapezists. 

Tommie — What's  trapezists? 

Pa — People  that  do  things  up  in  the  air 
on   those   trapezes. 

Tommy— What  for? 

Pa — Confound  it!  Don't  ask  so  many 
questions.     Look  and  see  for  yourself. 

Tommie — I  want  some  popcorn. 

Pa — Look  at   that  woman,   now. 
fly  through  the  air. 

Tommie — Is  that  a  woman? 

Pa — Yes,  that's  a  woman. 

Tommie — Where's    her    clothes? 

Pa — I  don't  know. 

Tommie — Ain't  she  got  any? 

Pa— No. 

Tommie — Did   she   lose    'em? 

Pa — Yes.     Shut   up. 

Tommie — In    San   Francisco? 

Pa— Yes.     Keep  still,  can't  yoii? 

Tommie — Why  don't  somebody  give  her 
some? 

Pa — Yes.     Say,  by  George,  she's  a  peach  I 

Tommie — Pa,  I  want  some  lemonade.    Pa — 

Pa Pa — Pa — Pa!     Doggone  it,  Pa,  can't  you 

hear  nothin'?     I  want  some  lemonade. 

Pa — Will  you  shut  up  if  I  buy  you  some? 

Tommie — Yes. 

Pa — And  not  bother  me  asking  any  more 
questions? 

Tommie — Yes. 

Pa — All  right,  then;  see  that  you  do. 
(Two  minutes  elapse.) 

Tommy— Pa,  what's  he  doin'  that  for? 

Pa — Just  to —  What  did  you  promise  me? 

Tommie — But  I  want  to  know — 

Pa — You  're  the  worst  kid  I  ever  saw,  ask- 
ing questions.  Catch  me  bringing  you  to  an- 
other  circus! 

Tommie — When  is  the  next  one? 


